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ADDRESS OF THE EDITOR. 

It is the custom, with some periodicals to preface tlie labours of a 
new year with an introductory address. Wc have not hitherto adopted 
the practice, as the principles and character of our work have been so 
generally known, and are so entirely unalterable, that such prefaces 
w^ould, for the most part, have been wearisome rcj)ctitions of our pages 
and of themselves. At the present juncture, however, we are tempted 
to deviate from our previous course into that of some of our con- 
temporaries, and expressly and formally to lay before the ^.ablic the 
grounds on which we rest our pretensions to their audience and con- 
sideration, A crisis has arrived, wholly unparalleled in’' any period of 
our liistory, except in that of the Great Rebellion: the Establif.hed 
Church of the nation is loudly denounced and menaced with utter 
destruction, and the Edomitish cry is heard with apathy or com- 
placency. That such a state of affairs has been brought about thfoiigli 
the agency of the press — agency which, tlirough infidelity working on 
ignorance and innate corruj)tion, excited in France that moral confla- 
gration w'hieli oceans of blood have not to this hour extinguished, and 
wliich yet may burst out in all the intensity of its fierceness, is un- 
qiiestionahle. Artful deceivers, by extolling the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age, have easily persuaded ignorance to afiect omniscience ; 
sophisms, only not contemptible because their reception has produced 
the most tremendous results, have been admitted as axioms ; and men 
whose knowdedge of Scripture, theology, Church lustory, and Church 
law, is an absolute infinitesimal, have unhlushingly determined the 
most abstruse questions in all. The most discordant and portentous 
errors every where prevail ; theories wdiich, applied to aught beside, 
would place their projectors within danger of a commission of lunacy, 
become arguments well worth consideration when applied to the Church 
of these realms. Such is the power of malice on one liand, the 
weakness of ignorance on the other. Between the two, all that is 
valuable in both worlds is to be nationally sacrificed. The enemies 
of the Ciiurch sec the advantage they have gained, and improve'^'-it. 
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Infidel and Papist sail in the same bottom, — a^d^ven the Independent, 
the very principle of whose secession is the disconnexion of con- 
gregaftons, thinka^e sees his way to the plunder of the Church clearly^ 
enough to ^rgue the question, “ Of wliat modifications is the system of 
Congregationalism susceptible, that may adapt it to the general 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF SOCIETY?!”* 

In affirming wit^iout hesitation that popular ignorance has brought 
the Church into this perilous position, we utter a truth which cannot be 
very musical to ears habituated to the cuckoo-note of the flatterer. We 
proclaim, nevertheless, that, in sound theological and ecclesiastical 
knowledge, the present age is a dwarf before that of Jortin and 
Seeker; a pigmy before those of Barrow, Hooker, and Jewell. In 
smattering, indeed, the present period towers gigranlic ; but, like the 
genie of the Arabian tales, it is a giant of smoke. Had men been 
content to acquaint themselves with the subjects they undertook to 
disefiss, all would have been well, and the Church would have stood 
impregnable, * 

It was principally to meet prevailing ignorance and stem malignant 
sopliistry through a popular vehicle, that this publication was esta- 
blished. * flow faithfully this office has been executed, may \)e read in 
the commendations of some of the holiest men that ever adorned our 
land, and in tlie morbid ravings of some of the most mischievous spirits 
that ever defiled it ; in the eulogy and cooperation of Reniiell and Hebei* 
(we purposely omit living names), and the bitter execration of every 
despi^ser and blasphemer. By the same spirit, we trust, we shall ever 
continue to be actuated. Wholly unbiassed by every consideration of 
fear or favour, we shall endeavour decidedly to advocate the claims of 
our Church upon national and individual support, basing them, where 
alone they can and ought to rest, on the foundation of that eternal 
truth w'hich is so little known Rnd so much belied ; and meeting, by 
prompt reply, the popular delusion of the day. 

We fully acquiesce in the voice of history that the Church is the best 
‘billwark of our civil liberty. Her ruin involved the nation first in the 
horrors of a bloodstained anarchy, and afterwards in the misery of 
a militaiy tyranny. Her firm resisUince to the encroachments of an 
unprincipled despot secured at once the rights of person and conscience 
from the most perilous invasion our history records, and laid the foun- 
dation of our free constitution. Still, however, it is not on our temporal 
obligations to the Church that we found our attachment to her. No ; the 
tie is infinitely more sacred — it is because we believe that she is entrusted 
from above with the deposit of Divine truth, and that she has faithfully 
fulfilled her trust, and, most especially, is faithfully fulfilling it, — by 
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extending the knowledge of the Gospel to the utmost of her power. 
And though we should be widely misconceived were we ' onderstood 
dogmatically to fonfine Christianity to her |tale, yet w^ hesitate not to 
affirm that her interests and those of Christianity "in this country are 
identified, and that her extinction would prove the severest blow to the 
Christian interest, here, certainly, and perhaps tliroughout Europe, that 
could be inflicted. The conduct of the infidels,^ who cannot be, 
ahsiractedlyy more hostile to one sect of Christians than another, is 
evidence of their opinion; and the children of tliis world are wise 
enough in their generation. 

This will not be the place to prove our opinions in regard^to the 
Church. That we have done, and shall endeavour to do in every 
Nuinber. But a succinct and methodical statement of them may be 
advisable. > 

The position of the question between the Church ajid her opponents 
can only be understood by reference to her history. Let it then be 
recollected that the death of Christ broke down the middle partition- 
wall between Jew and Gentile; and that the Church, the people in 
covenant with God, and enjoying consequent privileges, was no longer 
to consist ^f Jews alone, but to comprise all who should embrace the 
Gospel, universally published. “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all,” one fold and one Sln^bcrd” was the 
doctrine preached; and, if the testimony of Scripture be of any value 
on this point, unity of communion is only secondary to essential truth. 
Christ’s dying prayer was that his discqdes might be one ; his Apostle 
accordingly entreats his converts with one mind and one mouth to 
glorify God, and beseeches them by their Master’s name that there be 
no divisions among them, but that they be perfectly joined together 
ill THE same mind andin^HE same judgment. The same Ajiostle 
commands them to mark those who would create divisions, and avoid 
them ; and another Apostle speaks of them that separate themselves” as 
‘‘ sensual, having not the Spirit.” Texts of this kind abound throughout 
the New Testament ; nor can their literal force be in any way avoided 
except where unity is to be purchased by the compromise of essential 
truth. It is evident that they all suppose what some express, pot unity 
only, but unity in the essentials of the Gospel. It is not unity in 
Judaism, nor in Gnosticism, but in pure Christianity, that is commanded. 
We lire not therefore required to maintain spiritual unity with essential 
error, but rather forbidden. But where a Church exists, holding in 
their purity the fundamentals of Christianity, and administering the 
Gospel sacraments, separation is distinctly stigmatized. Neither can 
a difhirence of opinion in minor or indifferent matters be admitted as 
any just plea of separation from such a Church ; such an unity could 
never have been expected by Him who has so constituted us that it 
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would be ail impossibility. Were men to separate on grounds like 
the §e, ’there' would be an end of the Church altogether : “two or three” 
would pever be “gathered together in the name” their common 
Redeemer, and evei*y man would become his own sect. 

The first inspired teachers of Christianity having “ fallen asleep,” 
they left to the Church “ not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but wliach the Holy Ghost teacheth,’’ their holy bequest 
of the New I’estamcnt Senptures. These, together with the writings 
of the “ holy men of God ” of “ old time,” now took the place of 
living prophets and apostles, and were the authority by which the Church 
of Ch^st, and every member in particular, was bound to be guided 
until the Lord of the vineyard should return. Natural depravity first 
disregarded the blessing, and afterwards degraded and dishonoured it. 
A large section of the Church had at length assumed a superiority 
to the Bible, and instead of professing to build upon its precepts, 
“ made,” like the Pharisees of old, “ the word of God of none effect 
through their traditions.” In this portion of the Church the realm of 
England was included, when an increased study of the Scriptures, the 
unquestionable oracles of God, led several pious persons, here as well 
as elsevdierc, to protest against the blasphemy which erected^itself into 
an arbiter of revelation. Hence the term Protestant, The Church of 
England conducted the debate wdth Rome with the most earnest desire 
to maintain the unity of the truth. But when unity and truth were 
incompatible, the latter was not to be sacrificed to the former. Popery 
defended her corruptions through fire and blood ; and nothing remained 
but to appeal to the Scriptures, and indignantly discard those absurdities 
and blasphemies which fraud and folly had grafted on the truth. Thus 
then the Church of England w'as no new sect, hut the old Church of 
fchrist, which had for some ages been curved and disfigured by the 
corruptions of Romanism, but which now shook herself from the dust 
which had defiled her, and put on her strength and her beautiful 
garments, a Secession from her now stood upon a very different ground 
fromXhat of her secession from Rome. Nevertheless, if any in con- 
science thought some essential corruptions remained which she refused to 
extinguijih, they were bound to quit her communion, and carry on the 
work of reformation, retaining, however, the apostolic succession of the 
mjpistry. This was the ground taken by the early dissenters : and 
though we think they were wrong in opinion, yet, holding that opinion, 
they were clearly right in conscience. It remained for later days to 
make the discovery that men might separate from a Church for non- 
essentials, and “ heap to themselves teachers” instead of receiving them 
from an apostolical succession. But the very nature of the reformation 
from Popery has always been grievously misunderstood by separatists 
from our Cliurch. The principle of Protestantism is an appeal from 
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human corruptions to Scripture truth. Purgatory, indulgentfes, tran- 
substantiation, invocation of saints,* legendary scriptureg, all these were 
of the essence o£ Popery, contradictory additions^ to the plain sense of 
Scripture. But wliethet the public prayers should be 'written or oral, 
whether the sermon should be composed or extemporised, were points 
on which tlie Scriptures determined nothing, and therefore they could not 
have any manner of connexion with Popery. Were* it so, the Church 
would be popisli in one respect, and the dissenters in the other : for 
extemporaneous preaching is the general practice of the Romish Church. 
It is not easy to understand why the English surplice should be more 
po])ish than the Scottish gown, since both arc equally removtd from 
the costume of the popish official. Yet an early outcry was raised 
against it, and there .are yet some bellowings heard. 

For the honest dissenter, who, like his i)rcthren of former times, 
dissents because he believes us in essential error, we* have, as for every 
honest man, the highest respect. But 'v\'e would remind him that the 
question of separation from a true branch of the Catholic Church (if such 
ours should be found), is a very serious one. He is bound to assure 
liimsclf that our error is essential. Petty and external objectioiv? have 
nothing t«» do with the question. He is bound also to recol/bct that 
many defects 'which he deprecates would be obliterated were not the 
Church unjustly an ^ unconstitutionally deprived of her Convocation. 
Should these reflections fail to move him, we must leave him to his con- 
science and his God, In regard to such as entertain conscien^ous 
objections to our forms and -discipline, but do not regard the question 
as one of salvation, we w-ould entreat them to consider, in connexion 
with what has been already adduced from ^^£?New Testament, 'wdiether 
the price of unity be not a dear purchase of the proposed exemption. 
Should the Convocation resume its powers, w^c shall at once be forward 
to commend any concessions (compatible with the integrity of our faith 
and discipline) which may really conciliate candid objectors. But the 
Savoy conference, wc apprehend, is but too real an index to*the charac- 
ter of dissenting objections — they are held good while they can b^ used, 
but the moment the Church proposes to remove thebground of them, the 
objections are shifted, not withdrawn. Unless it could be ‘plausibly 
shewn that the Church is likely to enlarge her bounds thereby, or her 
members to be better pleased with her constitution, we w'ould not con- 
cede the most indifferent iota. 

Very different, however, are our sentiments in regard to those wlio, 
without any, or, at least, any sufficient understanding of the matter at 
issue, proclaim themselves dissenters from tlie Church, and join every 
wild scheme and every wdld outcry against her. With such we wage 
interminable war. 

Believing then the Established Church of England to be the external 
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ChurcK o*f Christ as regards this country, and that no sufBcient ground 
has hitherto been shewn for secession, we shall contend for her as the 
chosen vessel to bear ^ the rianie of her God to the people of our land. 
And, in this view of the subject, it is evident that, even should the legis- 
lature resolve on degrading her, she will have the same right which she 
ever had to the allegiance of her cluldren, and the same argmnents to 
urge against secession. She is not, nor ever was, what her adversaries 
please to term her, “ a parliamentary Church.*’ She is, indeed, “ by 
law established f but she is not by law a true portion of the Catholic 
Chirch : this she is by a much higher authority. It is in this character 
that she demands our fidelity. If she ever was a true Churcli, all the 
legislatures of the earth cannot unchurch her, or give lawfulness to 
schism. “ He that sitteth in the heavens shall la^gh ; the Lord shall 
have them in derision.” 

A specious argument in favour of the confiscation of Church pro- 
perty is built upon the assertion that such property was transferred 
from one Church to another at the Reformation. But if the view we 
have been taking be correct, there was no such alienation made. The 
Church of England w^as still the Church of England, though reformed : 
and if should please a new Convocation to reform it still /urther, it 
would no less be the Church of England. Even such essential altera- 
tions as would place ourselves in the ranks of the dissenters w'ould not 
create a difference in the title* But we may remark that a precedent 
drawn from the times of Henry VIII. would be urged in these days 
against nothing but the Church. The tijle tlierefore of the Churcli to 
her property is indefeasible ; and no arguments of expediency can be 
brought to invalidate it, but such as would compromise the security of 
all property whatsoever. 

Convinced then that our ;’eformed Catholic Church is so far from 
having given any just grounds of dissent, that she is, on the contrary, 
one of the purest Churches upon earth, if not the very purest ; w’^e deem 
it our^duty^to support her to the very utmost of our ability, and to 
impress upon the minds of others those opinions which seem to us so 
essential to the wellbeing of the community, both spiritual and temporal. 
For all tMis we have been called bigotted and illiberal, and, doubtless, 
not for the last time. But we are not afraid of words. Bigotry is an 
obfiftinate attachment to opinions without evidence, or even against it. 
With neither of these qualities we hope to be chargeable. We can 
give a reason for our adherence to our Church, and an audience to 
every man who opposes us. Illiberality is an unfair or unkind con- 
struction of men’s motives. . We have no right to interpret these 
more unfavourably than their actions warrant ; and we should mush 
r^et if we have once done so. But it is no illiberality to deem our 
opponents v^ong, unless we would have the inconsistency to say we 
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adopt opinions which we do not believe to be right.^ We do believe 
that all who will not, at this juncture especially, step f<^rward to 
befriend the Church, are in material error ; an error which, if widely 
prevalent, will soon take terrible revenge on its supporters, by involving 
them in the ruins of a falling nation. To those who, appropriating to 
themselves the emoluments of the Church, make common cause with her 
spiritual opponents or temporal foes, we have nothing to say : with such, 
all remonstrance would be useless ; not to mention that in literature, as 
in chivalry, it is degradation to tilt with convicted traitors. But to 
those members of the Church, who, avowing the most ardent attach- 
ment to her constitujiion and forms, nevertheless take leave to treat the 
great majority of their brethren with coldness and distrust, and to judge 
them with harshness, for no other reason than a difference of opinion on 
unessential and abstruse doctrines, we earnestly recommend a prayerful 
revision of their conduct, and an attentive observance of the signs 
of the times. We would urge on them the wise and Christian 
advice of the mild and pious Heber. ‘‘ On points like these, in God's 
name, let every man enjoy his own opinion ! ‘ Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not; neither let him that eat^th not 
judge him^that eateth.' The appellations of irreligious pers^on or 
fanatic, are far too serious to be bandied about for reasons like these y 
and it is better to shun such discussions, than to run the risk of 
unsettling the mind of our friend by unnecessary scruples, or irritating 
him by ridicule or uncharitable reflections." We would implore all 
Churchmen to bury minor and trivial distinctions in the common cause 
of our beleaguered Church. 

Finally, we trust our pages will always prove that we embark not 
in controversy with pleasure, but under a sense of duty. Well it were 
for thp Church universal if religion uTre less matter of debate, and more 
of ^fluential principle. But earnestly to contend for the faith once 
✓^delivered to the saints" is a duty enjoined upon the Cluristian, as well as 
to cherish its influence and to exhibit its fruits. It is because we 
believe that the faith once delivered " has been faithfully kept b^ the 
Church of England that we so “earnestly contend" for her. * The 
Church, wc know, is the means, not the end ; but that she is the means 
appointed by Infinite Wisdom, we must believe till we find her con- 
victed of departing from the inspired rule. Other means, tlierefore, 
we are not solicitous to seek — and in endeavouring to the utmost of our 
ability to devote our powers to her cause, we believe we are most 
effectively serving the interests of Christ’s true religion* 
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Art. I. — The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body; 
which is supposed to be effected either by physical Influx^ or by spiritual 
Influx, or by pre-established Harmony^ Translated from the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, late Member of the House of Nobles in the 
Royal Diet of Sweden, Assessor of the Royal Board of Mines, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Upsala, and of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Stockholm, and corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of 
St, Peter sburgh. 12mo. Pp. 43. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
Manchester: W. Clark. 1832. * 

In our number for last July, we said that our -apprehensions on the 
diffusion of Swedenbbrgianism were greatly inferior to those of our 
correspondent Percunctator. We have not seen reason to alter this 
opinion. In noticing, therefore, the pamphlet which has just issued 
from the “ Society for Printing and Publishing the Works of Emanuel 
Swedenborg,” (!!!) we w’ould not be understood to attach any im- 
portane? to the influence of the book itself, or that of the erudite 
Society whose obstetric abilities are so worthily employed it delivering 
Mother Didness of such monstrosities. We are, indeed, well aware that 
the absurdity of any opinion is no argument against its possible preva- 
lence ; as transubstantiation and idolatry are existing proofs. The 
signs of the times, however, do not incline us to apprehend danger from 
this quarter. Negligence of Scri|)ture, gnd infidelity, parent alike and 
child of the former, are the monsters which demand the club of 
Hercules, The rest, as Swedenborgianism, Irvingism, Southcotianism, 
(if not effete) and a host of other follies, harsh of name as hideous of 
aspect, are but the vulgar spawn'of these mightier errors, and have too 
little of the principle of cohesion in themselves ever to become formid- 
able by combination. With these then, individually, w^e maintain no 
war: and if we have, just at present, seized a Dolon from their ranks, 
it is only because, before we slaughter him, we hope to make him useful 
in the carnage of his superiors. 

If the present age, as we are frequently enough reminded, have 
exceeded all others in intellectual advancement, we have no hesitation 
in saying it has also exceeded all others in theological error. Nor do 
we make our own Church alone arbiter of this affirmation. We appeal 
to every individual of whatever sect, who professes to receive the whole 
Bible as the word of God, whether this be not so. A spirit of pride 
and self-sufficiency, instead bringing men to the Bible to be taught, 
makes them set up as teachers on their own account ; and when they 
cannot bring the Bible by any ingenuity to submit to be the abettor of 
their follias, they expunge^or alter with as little hesitation as if they 
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were dealing with the blunders of an act of parliafnent. The more 
Imnest, consistent, and logical of the tribe soon profess open infidelity ; 
those who care little about consistency, but do not find avowed infidelity 
quite so popular as they could wish, and have not confidence enough to 
declare themselves prophets, settle on the “dregs of foul Socinus;” while 
a few hardier spirits, who see that one who would supersede the Bible 
can only do so consistently by claiming a higher inspiration, hesitate 
not to accept the alternative, and proclaim themselves inspired in good 
earnest. How awful a comment on our Lord’s solemn words, — “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures! ” * 

As ignorance or ^contempt of the Scriptures is the direct origin of 
these impious heresies, so also is it the cause of their ready reception; 
Many simple Christians, who make no question of the truth of the Bible, 
are so insufficiently acquainted with it, that th#y arc ready dupes, where 
tlicy ought to be eloquent and triumphant opponents. One text, of* a 
very positive and decisive character, might settle the question between 
presumption and ignorance. “ There be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the Gospel of Christ ; but though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which "ije have 
preached iqito you, let him be accursed. As we said before, sq say I 
now again, If miy man (tl T12, if any being) preach any other gospe> 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” f The 
wliolc matter is here brought into a narrow compass,, and turns on the 
simple inquiry, “ did St. Paul VTitc this text by the influence of the 
Spirit of God ?” With all who believe the afiirmative, there is no room 
for Swedenborgianism, or for any of the theological follies of modem 
days. 

Of Swedenborg himself we would not speak harshly. That he was 
‘-'whiiUjwiTesponsible for his absurdities will not admit a doubt with any 
intellect not absolutely capable of embracing them. We would indeed 
recommend to the pathological philosopher the present little tract ^as 
illustrative of the character of monomania. It will be found perfectly 
in unison with all the phenomena observed by medical men in the 
examination of this subject. The same pertinacious disclaimer of 
insanity, wliere none has been charged, and in the very moment of its 
hiost conspicuous display; (as the dmnkard is always gratuitously 
asserting he is sober, and never more than in the excess of his intoxica- 
tion) the same stiudy affirmation of strange facts, without the least 
apprehension that evidence is necessary to render tlicm credible ; the 
same rambling incoherency ; the same fanciful embellishment whicbi 
assuming the subject of the monomania to be real, would be often at 
Once illustrative and amusing ; all these qualities, the very diagnosis of 

* Matt. xxii. 20. f Gal. i. 8, 9. 
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the disease, are- alKmdaiitly discoverable in “ the Nature of the Inter- 
course between the Soul and the Bodjr.” We will verify our assertion 
by some plain proofs. Take the following from the second chapter ; — 

Thatt in the spiriiuxd world, there is a sun different from that in the natural worlds I 
am able to tesUfy, for I have seen it : in appearance, it is a globe of fire, like our sun, is 
of much the same magnitude, and at the same distance from the angels as our sun is from 
men : hut it does not rise or set, but stands immoveable in a middle altitude between the 
zenith anfi the horiz^ ; whence the angels enjoy perpetual light and perpetual spring, 
Tlie man who reasons upon the subject without knowing any thing respecting the sun 
of the spiritual world, may ejisily fall into insane notions when he endeavours to 

fonn nn idea of the creation of the universe Hence it is evident into what 

blindness, darkness, and fatuity they may fall, who have no knowledge of tlie 
spiritual world and its sun ; they may fall into blindness because the mind Which 
judges by the sight of the eye alone becomes in its reasonings like a bat, which flies hy 
night with a wandering course, and is attracted by a mere lincnvloth that may anywhere 
be hanging up ; they may fall into darkness, because the sight of the mind, when the 
sight of the eye flows into it from without, is deprived of all spiritual light, and 
becomes like the sight of an owl ; and they may fall intef fatuity, because the man 
still continues to think, but he thinks from natural things concerning spiritual things, 
and not contrariwise ; thus he thinks like a madman, a fool, and an idiot. — Pp. 7, 8. 

In this^ passage we have a most strange assertion ; of which the only 
proof given is an assertion still stranger — / have seen it'' Of this, 
of course, and foi* the hest possible reason, no proof is attempted. 
Swedenborg was an educated mail, and was not living among a society 
resembling the barbarous contemporaries of the Arabian impostor. 
^^‘Nothing but insanity could have kept him from perceiving that, to gain 
credence under such circumstances, at least with the better infomied, 
the allegatioji of public miracle was indispensable. Yet no such sign 
was cYfr advanced by him. No sane man would ever have stigmatized 
as “a madman, a fool, and an idiot,*’ one who should simply refuse to 
receive a most strange opinion upon no evidence whatever. In these 
expressions we have the ravings of maniacal irritability, anxious to 
anticipate against the world a charge which it is morbidly apprehensive 
may be applied to itself. The following is exactly in the same strain, 
with the same reference to the fatuity of non-Swedenhorgians ; and while 
W »2 compassionate the poor jjeluded creature who penned it, we shrink 
in disgust from the awful blasphemy perpetrated by the silly publishing 
society, whom we cannot suspect of insanity except on the stoical maxim, 
“omnes stnltos insanire;** because, in the words of the poet’s address 
to madness, 

** Nor best, nor wisest, are exempt from Thee ; 

Folly, IJ'olly’s only free." 

Here, thenj we have the madman entire ; 

That there is a spiritual world inhabited by spirits and angels, distinct from the 
natural world inhabited by men, is a fact which, because no angel has descended and 
declared it, and no man has ascended and seen it, has been hitherto unknown, even 
in the Christian world; lest, therefore, from ignorance of the existence of such 
a world, and the doubts respecting the reality of heaven and hell which result from 
such ignorance, men should ^be infatuated to such a degree as to become 
naturalists and atheists, it has pleased the Lord to open MY spiritual 
SIGHT, and, as to my spirit to elevate me into heaven, and to let me down into hell, and 
to exhibit to my view the nnture^of both, — P. C. 
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Swedenborg's Intercourse between the Soul and me Body. 

One more trespass on the patience of our readers. The following is 
so curious, that we cannot omit.it. It is not only a peculiarity of 
monomania to describe the world as mad, but especially the world is 
pronounced mad on the very point on which the maniac is diseased. 
Let this be recollected when we read, 

Tliey who deduce the origin of worlds from any other source than the divine love 
operating by the divine wisdom, fall into hallucinations like tliose 6f persons disordered 
ill the brain, who see spectres as men^ phantofns as luminous objects, and imaginary entities 
as real figures. P. 9. 

We have already seen that Swedenborg saw “ phantoms as luminous 
objects and that he saw “ spectres as men, and imaginary entities as 
real figures,’* we shall shew before we conclude this article. 

We have mentioned rambling incoherency as an ordinary phenomenon 
of insanity. We do not assert that no writer ^can be incoherent who is 
not insane : yet when a work is composed of incoherencies, we scarcely 
see how to adopt any other conclusion, ^here is, besides, a kind of 
incoherency into wliich no sane writer is liable to fall. No person gifted 
with a sound and healthy brain could reason thus ; “ the opposite sides 
of parallelograms arc equal ; therefore ^ the tropics are warmer than the 
poles.” It is true, many have reasoned as inconclusively as tliis, wlm have 
not been insane ; but none as incoherently. No mind, possessing the^ 
smallest tincture of sanity, could miss the want of connexion between 
the properties of parallelograms and the temperature of tlie atmosphere. 
Now not qnly is this pamphlet composed of incoherencies, but they arc 
of this very kind. We will take one instance; 

It is known that in the Word, ancf thence in the common language of preachers, Are 
is mentioned to express divine love ; thus it is usual to pray, that heavenly fire may fill 
the heart and kindle holy desires to worship God : the reason of which is, because fire 
corresponds to love, and thence signifies it. Hence it is, that Jehovah God was seen 
by Moses, as a fire, in a bush ; as also by the children of Israel at Mount Sinai ; and 
that fire was commanded to be perpetually kept upon tlie altar, and the lights of the 
candlestick in the tabernacle to be lighted every evening; these commands were 
given because fire signifies love. That such fire has heat proceeding from it, appears 
manifestly from tlie effects of love ; thus a mai> is set on fire, grows warm a^id 
becomes inflamed, as his love is exalted into zeal, or into red-hot anger. The heat of 
tlie blood, or the vital heat of men and of animals in general, proceeds solely from 
love, which constitutes their life. Neither is infernal fire anything else tha^, love 
opposite to heavenly love. This then is the reason that the divine love 
ajipears to the angels as the sun in their world, with the aspect of a globe of 
fire, like our sun, as was said above ; and that the angels enjoy heat, according to 
their reception of love from Jehovah God by means of that sun. It eoelows 
FROM HENCE, th^t the light there is in its essence wisdom ; for love and wisdom, tike 
esse and vxisterc, are incapable of being divided, since love exists by means of wisdom 
and according to it. Pp. 10, 11. 

Fire signifies love ; “ this h the reason ” why love appears with the 
^pect of a globe ! it follows from hence" that light is wisdom ! ** for" 
love and wisdom are incapable of division ; (strange assertion, by the 
way, and contrary to^ the plainest experience) and why? since" love 
exists by means of wisdom ! He who sees not the maniac in all this, — 
'^naviget Anticyram 
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We have mentioned “ fanciful embellishment’* as a frequent symptom 
of monoqiania with educated persons. We will adduce the following 
poseage as an instance ; — 

After these pages were writteni 1 prayed to the Lord that I might be permitted to 
converse with some disciples of Aristotle, and at the same time with some disciples 
of Des Cartes, and with some disciples of Leibnitz, in order that 1 might learn 
the opinions of their minds concerning the intercourse between the soul and the 
body. After my pwyer was ended, there were present nine men, three Aristotelians, 
three Caiiesans, ana three Leibnitzians ; and they arranged themselves round me, the 
admirers of Aristotle being on the left side, the followers of Des Cartes on the right 
aide, and the favourers of Leibnitz behind. At u considerable distance, and also at 
a distance from each other, were seen three persons crowned with laurel, whom I 
knew by an influent perception, to be those three great leaders or masters themselves. 
Behind Leibnitz sto^ a person holding the skirt of his garment, who, I was told, was 
Wolff. Those nine men when they beheld one another, at first saluted each other, 
and conversed together in a mild tone of voice. But presently there arose from below 
a spirit with a torch in his right hand, which he shook before their faces, whereupon 
they became enemies, three against three, and looked at ‘‘each other with a fierce 
countenance : for they were s^zed with the lust of altercation and dispute. Then the 
Aristotelians, who were also schoolmen, began to speak, saying, “ Who docs not see 
that objects flow through tlie senses into the soul, as a man enters through the doors 
into a chamber, and that the soul thinks according to such influx ? When a lover 
spes a beautiful virgin, or his bride, does not his eye sparkle, and transmit the love 
of her into the soul ‘I When a miser secs ba^s of money, do not all his senses burn 
towards them, and thence induce his ardour into the soul, and .excite the desire of 
possessirg them ? Wlicn a proud man hears himself praised by another, does he 
not prick up his ears, and do not these transmit those praises to the soul ? Are not 
^tbe senses of the body like outer courts, through which alone entrance is obtained to 
the soul ? From these considerations, and innumerable others of a similar kind, who 
Can conclude otherwise than that influx proceeds from nature or is physical V’ While 
they were speaking thus, the followers of Des Cartes held their fingers on their fore- 
heads; and now withdrawing them they rqdied, saying, “ Alas, ye speak from 
appearances ; do ye not know that the eye does not love a virgin or a bride from 
itself, but from the soul ? and likewise that the senses of the body do not covet the 
bags of money from themselves, but from the »soul ; and also that the ears do not 
devour the praises of flatterers in any other manner ? Is it not perception that 
causes sensation ? and perception is a faculty of the soul, and not of the organs of 
the body. Say, if you can, what causes the tongue and lips to speak, but the4hought? 
and what causes the hands to work| but the will ? and thought and will are faculties 
of the soul, and not of the body. Thus what causes the eye to see, and the ear to 
hear, and the other organs to feel but the soul ? From these considerations and in- 
numerable others of a similar kind, every one whose wisdom is elevated above the 
sensual apprehensions of the body, mtist conclude, that influx docs not flow from the 
body into the soul, but from the soul into the body ; which influx wc call occasional 
influx, and also spiritual influx.*' When these had finished, the, three men who stood 
behind the former triads, and who were the favourers of Leibnitz, began to speak, 
saying, “ We have heard the arguments on both sides, and have compared them ; and 
we have perceived that in many particulars the latter are stronger than the former ; 
and that in many others the former are stronger than the latter ; wherefore, if you 
please, we will compromise the dispute." On being asked how, tliey replied, “ There 
is not any influx from the soul into the body, nor foom the body into the soul, but 
there is a unanimous and instantaneous operation of both together, to which a cele- 
brated author has assigned an elegant name, when he calls it Pre-established Harmony." 
After this, the spirit with a torch appeared a^ain, but the torch was now in his left 
baud, and he shook it behind the back of thoir heads, whence the ideas of them all 
became confused, and they all cried out at once, “ Neither our soul nor body knows 
what' part to take ; wherefore let us settle this dispute by lot, and we will abide by th^ 
lot which comes out first." So they took out three bits of paper, and wrote on one 
of them, PHYSICAL iNFt^tx, on another, spiritual influx, and on tlte third, PRR- 
ESTAitLisiiED HARMONY ; and they put them all into the crown of a hat. Then they 
chose one of their number to draw ; who, on putting in his hand, took out that on 
whicb was i^ritten, spiritual Having seen and read it, they all said, y^f 
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some with a clear and flowing, and some with a faint and inSrawo voice, Let us 
abide by this, because it came out first.** But then an angel suddenly stood by, and 
said, ** Do not imagine that the paper m favour of spiritual influx came’out first by 
chance, for it was of providence : tor you do not see the truth of that doctride on 
account of the confusion of your ideas, but the truth presented itself to the hand of 
him that drtiw the lots, that you might yield it your assent. — Pp. 39 — 41. 

Did we read such a passage as this in the Spectator, we should 
pronounce it an elegant way of propounding the wri^r's opinion, and 
illustrating the doctrine of a providence. But when we know that 
Swedenborg actually intended his narrative to be received as a literal 
truth, we can only have recourse to his own language, and call it a 
“hallucination” “likc^those of persons disordered in the brain, who 
see spectres as men, phantoms as luminous objects, and imaginary 
entities as real figures.” 

And can it be thUt this most intelligent of all ages should have 
brought forth a “society” for “ printing an/ publishing ” such insane 
folly as all this ! Afler all, our ancestors were not the only fools. 
Let those, however, for whom such absurdities are too gross, take 
heed lest they fall into others, less palpably extravagant, but equally 
fatal. A careful and devout study of the Scriptures is the real 
preventive and corrective. The infidel exults that he can*exhibit 
Christianity in the caricature of Swedenborgiauism. Tlic weak and th^ 
ignorant, as their feelings may dispose them, either embrace the folly, 
or with it reject the Scriptures, on which they are told it is founded. 
Tlie word of God must be appealed to ; there the follies of the visionary 
will be confuted, and the conclusions of the infidel repelled. Were the 
8erij)tures generally studied, •the question between truth and heresy, 
between order and schism, would very soon receive its practical deter- 
mination. 


Akt. 11. — History of the Reformed Religion in France. By the Rep, 
Edward Smedlry, late Fellow of Sidiiby Sussex College^ Camiridge, 
12mo. Pp. 399. London: Rivingtons, 1832. 

Wk had intended to defer our notice of this truly interesting volume 
till the completion of the work ; but there are more reasons than one 
which induce us to introduce it forthwith to our readers. In the first 
place, w’c know not how long an interval may elapse between the 
appearance of the present and remaining portion of the history; 
secondly, that remaining portion will embrace abundant topics of deep 
and powerful import to justify a return to the subject; and lastly, we 
close the volume before us on the memorable eve of St. Bartholomew, 
in the year 1592; and the mind may conveniently pause for reflection 
on the dark deeds of fraud and iniquity which paved the way for the 
frightful massacre of the 70,000 Huguenots on the morrow. ^Tlxe trials 
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which Protestant France underwent in obtaining emancipation from the 
spiritual bondage of the Romish See were severe in tlie 6x11*01116 ; the 
characters which figured in the introduction of the Reformation into 
that country were among the noblest which adorn the page of history ; 
and tht record which Mr. Smcdley has furnished of its use and progress 
is written with accuracy and candour, and places forth the actors and 
the actions in then proper light. 

It might be imagined that tlie Churches of the Vaudois and the 
Higher Alps had no inconsiderable influence in weakening the Papal 
dominion in France; but such a supposition k wholly without foun- 
dation. The rise of the Reformation is to be ffliced to political rather 
than religious causes; and, though the nation had long been sensible of 
the corruption of its existing Church, she was led by interest to exclaim 
against the tyranny of tlfe Roman see, rather than by duty to exp{)se 
and denounce its impostures. It was not the sale, for instance, but the 
monopoly of indulgences, which called forth the indignation of the 
faculty of Paris ; and, amid all their exclamations against the griping 
avarice of Rome, there is not a single syllable against its perversions 
of Scripture, and shameless apostacy from the true institution of Christ. 
When,*^ therefore, Lutlier first submitted his opinions to the cognizance 
of the French divines, it is not surprising that they met with a peremp- 
tory condemnation ; and, though there were many who did not assent 
to the decree which was thundered against them, yet the advocates of 
the New Learning did not escape the penalty of their adherence to its 
tenets. ^ 

Jean Ic Clerc, a woolcomber, who had affixed a paper to the gate of tlie cathedral 
at Meaux, reviling indulgences, and calling the Pope Antichrist, was among those 
who were whipped and branded. When his mother, no less zealous than himself, 
perceived the wound seared upon his forehead by die burning iron, she exclaimcil, 
** Christ and his marks for ever ! ” ifer son retired to Metz, where an ill-judged 
act of iconoclastic zeal soon exposed him to a barbarous and most disproportionate 
punishment. One evening, seizing a d^ad man's bone in the cemetry of St. Louis, 
ner^hattered the nose of an imagi^ of the Virgin, the diadem with which she was 
crowned, the head of the infant Jesus in her arms, the head and hands of a canonized 
prebendary of the cathedral, and the arm of a wooden image of-St. Fiacre. These 
offences are thus particularized because his judges professed in some measure to assi- 
milate their sentence to his crime, when they condemned him to the most savage 
miitilations. His nose and right hand were first cut olij two or three circles of reU- 
hdt iron were placed round his temples, and he was finally burned alive. — P. 12 . 

Such was the commencement of persecution under Francis I. During 
the remainder of his reign, numberless victims, and among the rest the 
celebrated Louis Berquin, ratified their faith with their blood; but 
notwithstanding the treacherous cruelty of the monarch, the absurd 
trickeries of the fi-iars, and the massacre which succeeded the memorable 
year of the placards, the Lutheran principles made rapid progress 
throughout the kin^om. A native reformer, however, now appeared 

the person of John Calvin^ who was born at Noyou, in Picardy, in 
iWO, and* published his Snstitutro at Basle in 15^10. From this work 
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Ills religious creed may be accurately learned. His^ Church polity is 
thus described by Mr. Smedley : — 

The chief distinction of Calvin’s ritual worship from that of Luther was fAind 
in its extreme plainness ; a simplicity in too many instances degenerating into 
absolute nakedness. Not only were images and pictures excluded from his sacred 
edifices, as idols and abominations, but the decent majesty of devotion was l^iolated 
by the rejection of almost every outward adjunct. The peculiar vestments which 
discriminated the priest from the layman were torn away ; the soyl-awakening tones 
of the organ were silenced ; a frugal meal, eaten at a plain table* was substituted for 
the more ceremonious administration of the sacrament of the body and blood of the 
Saviour. It seemed as if Calvin believed that the senses were no longer the channels 
through wliich the mind received its knowledge and exhibited its operations ; and that 
to omit paying the homage of the body was the genuine mode of worshipping God in 
spirit. The tlight of her jjyshop prevented the continuance of episcopacy in the 
Church of Geneva, altlKMigh it by no means appears that Calvin liimself was an enemy 
to that institution ; and it would be difficult to establish a necessary connection 
between bis polity, from which it was excluded by compulsion, and later voluntary 
Presbyterianism. The cifiirlce of the congregation was allowed to regulate the 
salaries of the ministers, who wore thus placed under iHl controul of the very persons 
whom it was their duty to teach and to reprove, in season and out of season, through 
good report and evil report ; and upon whom, if it were only on that account, they 
ought to be wholly indej)endont Besides the minister, each church appointed 
deacons, who acted os treasurers and almoners i and elders, who fulfilled the office 
of censors and guardians of public morals. Auricular confession indeed was abolished, 
but the inquisition of the consistory formed by the union of the above three authorities, 
tlie ministers, the deacons, and the elders, might prove equally dangerous, ^nd was 
far more tyrannical than the Romish custom. Once in every month this formidable 
band asscmbl\?d ; received the denunciations of the elders ; summoned their erring^ 
bretlircn before their bar ; took cognizance of their frailties ; sentenced them to 
public penances ; and enrolled their shame in ever-during registers. A synod com- 
posed of deputies from the several consistories met annually to decide on matters 
of general interest ; and in cases of extreme necessity, an appeal lay to a council 
to which representatives were furnished by all the provinces embracing Calvinism. 
— Pp. 41, 42. 

The tenets of Luther, as might be expected, quickly disappeared 
before those of Calvin ; and in the year 1555, the first avowed French 
Church, on the principles of the Refonnation, was established at Paris 
by a number of Calvinists, who had been for some time accustomed to 
assemble for worship in a house in an obscure quarter of the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain. In vain had the scaffold been deluged, under the sanctipn 
of lleiiry II., who had succeeded to the tlirone on the death of Francis, 
with the blood of unnumbered martyrs ; in vain were the tongues of 
confessing Protestants torn out before they were dragged to execution, 
in order to prevent their dying words from awakening sympathy. A 
Church, on the model of Geneva, was now formed, and in less than two 
years six others were planted in the single district of Orleans. Nor 
was it among the lower and middling classes only that the spiiit of the 
lleformation prevailed. The excellent Collighy had enlisted himself 
among its ranks ; and the first families in France were at issue on Uie 
vital question of the true faith. 

The king, however, impressed with the idea that the Protestants were 
leagued against the throne, had arrested the brother of Colligny ; and 
though he was deterred from violent measures, his lenity so irritated 
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the Romanists, ^nat a popular tumult was the consequence. In the 
midst of the dangers which threq^ened, the Calvinists held their first 
reformed synod, mid provided for the unity of their Church by drawing 
up a confession of faith and canons of discipline. Henry too was shortly 
after removed firpm the power of persecuting by the lance of Mont- 
gomery ; and though the character of Catherine de MedictSy the mother 
of the new kingtFrancis II., had tlirown off the mask of hypocrisy which 
she first assumed, and the martyrdom of the councillor Dubourg had 
been effected by the Duke de Guise and the Cardinal Lorraine, the 
Protestants were acquiring, under the auspices of Louis, the noble and 
intrepid Prince of Conde, a degree of strength^ which, but from their 
avowed principle of passive obedience, the government would have 
found it difficult to resist. A sophistical evasion of the doctrine was 
therefore adopted, on the grounds that the king being under age, the 
Guises had usurped his authority, and that against these tyrants, for 
tlie deliverance of them evei^ means of attack was lawful. The Prince 
of Conde was secretly recognized as the chief of the enterprise now 
meditated; and while it was in progress, the following event took place, 
which may he noticed as the most probable origin of the party name 
Huguenot^ tliough it is impossible to decide by which party the detest- 
able artifice was practised ; — 

The languisbiag state of the king's health had induced the court physicians to 
recommend Blois as his winter {ind spring residence, and the most frightful rumours 
preceded his arrival in that city. His disease was affirmed to be leprosy, and the 
remedy prescribed for it was said to be a daily bath of infants' blood. Accordingly, 
when he approached his palace, it seemed as if the population had been deflated 
and swept away by pestilence or some great convulsion of nature. Every house was 
closed and barred ; and no individuals were visible excepting a few agonized women 
flying hastily across the fields, clasping their babes to their bosoms, and when over- 
taken, dropping on their knees and imploring mercy for the innocents, with shrieks 
of horror and despair. Pretended emissaries from the royal household had recently 
collected in all the neighbouring villages exact lists of the numbers and ages of the 
children whom they contained ; and mysterious hints had been purposely dropj^d, 
at the same time, of the dark purpose for which this catalogue was designed. The 
G|iises attributed these horrible reports to the malcontents, and they succeeded in 
arresting one of their presumed agents ; but the culprit, when submitted to the 
question, unexpectedly retorted upon his accusers ; declared that he had acted under 

orders of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and that he had been instructed to circulate 
accoiTnts of corruption of blood in all the members of the reigning family, in order 
that the crown might pass back from the descendants of the usurper Hugh Capet to 
the legitimate Carlovingians represented by the Guises. — P. 113. 

Disappointed in their hopes, through treachery, most of the con- 
spirators were gibbeted on the spot or drowned in the river; and 
Cond6 himself, though for the present he escaped, was subsequently 
sentenced to death by the Parliament of Paris. His fate, however^ 
which appeared irrevocably sealed, and which the Guises would 
gladly have hastened, ^was arrested by the death of the king. At 
the meeting of the states-general, inunediately upon the accession of 
(Charles IX., a memorial was presented by the Huguenots to the 
young king, setting forf^ the^ loyalty of the petitioners, refuting 
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the calumnies against tliem, and demanding a suspension of the 
unjust processes to which they were daily exposed in the. courts of 
law. So powerful indeed had this party now become*, that Catherine 
deemed it prudent forthwith to release the Prince of Cond6 ; and 
found it necessary, in order to retain the authority which her son’s 
minority had vested in her hands, to exclude, the Guises, and pro- 
claim the King of Navarre lieutenant-general of tl« kingdom. In 
addition to these cheering prospects, the Cardinal de Lorraine pro- 
posed a colloquy at Poissy, for the purpose of discussing the points of 
controversy between the Reformed theologians and Catholic sinners. The 
conference, which is admirably detailed by Mr. Smedley, took place in 
the year 1561, ahd was headed on the part of the Protestants, by Peter 
Martyr and Theodore Beza ; but, as might be expected, it led to no 
satisfactory result. Tn the mean time, howejrer, an attack had been 
made upon the Protestants in the well-known edict of July, but which 
failure in silencing their zeal, is pleasingly illustrated in the following 
incident : — 

111 the village of Montmorillon, on the borders of Poitou and Limosin, a Church 
had been founded, chiedy by the zeal of Francis de Ja Ponge, who, after much 
exercise in the study of Scripture, resolved to devote his future years to the ministry. 
Before delivering his first sermon, he had mortified himself by a long prej>aratory 
course of fasting and abstinence ; and when he mounted the pulpit, overcome by , 
bo<lily weakness, and yet more by the solemnity of the holy duty in which he was 
about to engage, after ibe few opening words, he paused without being able to 
recover himself, and continued mute for a long time, with his hands clasped and his 
eyes raised to heaven. Breaking at length from this trance, as it were, and resuming 
self-possession, he defied Satan again to prevent his labour of love ; bj^de him 
avaunt as one bound and chained by God, who would bestow His grace upon the 
pious work now commenced ; and ii^ proof of this assertion, he preached upon the 
spot for two good hours. Meantime, one of the enemy, on observing De la Ponge*s 
nervous seizure, ran off to the neighbouring village, and announced that the minister 
had suddenly turned black in the face, and that the devil had wrung his neck. The 
priests, overjoyed at so seasonable a miracle, assembled in the church, carried 
abroad the Host in procession, and announced^ihis righteous judgment of God ; till 
arriving at the Ileformcd Assembly, they were driven hack with shame and confusion, 
upon discovering the preacher yet alive, and persevering in an animated discourse, 
little likely as yet to arrive at its conclusion. — Pp. 158, 159, 

At the close of the colloquy, Beza, al the request of the queen 
motliel*, remained in France, on the promise that he should not be 
impeded in the support of the Protestant cause. Collisions, however, 
between the rival parties were not unfrequent ; and at length the 
disputes broke out into open war. Elizabeth, queen of England, took 
part with the Huguenots ; the siege of Rouen, the battle of Orleans, 
and the assassination of the Duke of Guise, followed ; and at length, 
in the month of March, 1569, the two armies met at Jarnac,^on the 
banks of the Charente, where fortune seemed to turn against the cause 
of the Reformers. 

When this reverse was announced to Cond6, who being posted at some short 
distance had not hitherto been engaged, the brave Prince was ill-circumstanced to 
afford assistance. In consequence of some previous hurt, he had entered the field 
with his arm supported in a sling, and as he rode^along his lines, a severe kick from 
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a mettlesome horse belonging to the Comte de la Rochefoucault shattere^l one of his 
legs in his boot. Concealing all sense of pain, and without changing the easiness of 
his tone and manner, he took this opportunity of inculcating a military lesson. 
" OrtitJeinen," he said, “bear in mind that fiery horses do more harm than good in 
action ,* and that it is but a silly thing to pique ourselves on their management, and 
so to distract that attention which ought to be directed altogether on the enemy — 
you may here see an unlucky proof of my doctrine, which however will not hinder me 
from fighting.** Then waving his sword, he added with great fervour, “ Nobles of 
France, know that the Prince of Cond^ with a broken leg and Ids arm in a scarf has 
yet courage to give hattlc ! ” After these words he rode briskly to the Admiral's 
assistance; and charging with scarcely three hundred men at arras, he found himself 
unexpectedly opposed to the main body of the royalists. Surrounded, his horse killed 
under him, and himself disabled by his recent hurts, he beckoned two gentlemen of 
the enemy whom he recognized ; and having surrendered his sword and received 
their fiiitli for his security, he wtis raised from the ground, and seated under a tiee. 
Almost at the same moment the Baron de Montesquieu, a Gascon gentleman and 
captain of the Swiss Guards of the Duke of Anjou, rode up to the groupe, and asked 
who was the prisoner? Upon hearing that it was the Prince of Conde, he exclaimed 
with vehemence, “’Sdeath, kdl him, kill him ! " and approaching closely behind his 
hack, discharged a pistol thrdugh his head, by which he was instantly despatclied. 

Tliere is too much reason to believe that this most atrocious and cold-blooded 
murder would never have been perpetrated had it not been well known that it would 
he approved by the Duke of Ahjou. Young as was tliat prince (he had scarcely 
yet attained his eighteenth year), the seeds of those evil passions which afterwards 
rendered him the most detestable of his odious race, had already struck deep root in 
his bosom, and one among the most prolific of them was revenge. He was jealous 
of Condi’s popular qualities, and apprehensive of his rivalry. 

The ungenerous treatment which the remains of the fallen prince received, cor- 
rohorales the suspicion that his assassination may be ultimately charged on the Duke 
*of Anjou. “ Monsieur,** says Brantome, “was not at all displeased, hut over- 
joyed, and wished to see his enemy*s body after the conclusion of the battle. More 
out of insult than for any other reason, it was thrown across ati old she-ass that hap- 
pened to be at hand; carried to Jarnac with the legs and arms dangling on cither 
side of the beast, and placed in a lower room under the chamber then occupied by 
the Duke, and on tlie day before by the Prince himself.’* After having been thus 
brutally exhibited as a spectacle to the whole army, the body was in the end delivered 
to Condt^’s brother-in-law, the Duke of Longutville, and buried by the Prince of 
Bearne at Vendome. — Pp. 321, 323, 324. 

The news of the victory was received by Charles wdth unbounded 
exultation : a public thanksgiving was ordered ; and the captured 
standards were laid at the feet of the Pope (Pius V.), who, in letters of 
congratulation, breathed nothing but slaughter against the unfortunate 
prisoners. Not long after tiieir defeat, the death of Francis D’Andelot, 
one^of their warmest and earliest supporters, was another severe blow 
upon the Huguenots ; while the fiercest denouncements w^cre issued 
against them under the authority of the Parliament of Paris. Their 
chief leaders were denounced as traitors. A reward of 5 1 ,000 crowns 
w'as offered for the capture of the Admiral Coligny, dead or alive ; 
and his valet was shortly detected in an attempt to remove him by 
poison. In the following autumn they were again beaten at Moncon- 
touT, and the Pope was again loud in his congratulations and denounce- 
ments ; but the cajjjture of Nismes, the most important city of 
Languedoc, gave new spirit to the cause; and though retarded by 
serious illness, Coligny having penetrated by the middle of June into 
Burgundy, was advancing rapidly to Paris. A peace, however, was 
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concluded at St. Germains on the 15th cff August, 1571; and during 
the two years which succeeded it, the policy of the Government seems 
altogether changed ; tokens of haired were transformed into prodigality 
of affection ; the cliiefs, so lately abhorred, were courted and preferred ; 
while the seventh Reformed Synod met unmolested, and was attended 
by a number of distinguished personi^es, unequalled upon any preceding 
occasion. This revolution in the court, however, was in advance of the 
popular feeling ; but the rabble were severely taught to accommodate 
themselves -to the novel opinions of their rulers. 

These concessions on the part of the Romanists were not, however, 
without their objects ; and to strengthen the cause of security on the 
part of the Protestants, a marriage was proposed between Henry of 
Rearne and the Princess Margaret ; and Admiral Coligny was received 
at court with marked httention. The Queen oJJ Navarre attended to the 
proposal respecting her son, more than did the admiral to the favours 
profusely heaped upon him. The Pope Ipmself, deceived by appear- 
ances, had sent remonstrances both to Charles and Catlierine on the 
subject, to which the king replied, that “ his only object in concluding 
the maniage was to avenge himself on God’s enemies, and to chastise 
those great rebels.” Mr. Smedley proves the genuineness of this 
declaration' upon the most conclusive evidence; and the promise, 
was fulfilled in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which was now 
in contemplation. The Queen of Navarre, who evidently distrusted 
the professions of the court, WTOte a monitory letter to her son, 
afterwards Henry IV,, in which she cautioned him against flie in- 
trigues of the queen mother, •and represeuted his future bride, the 
celebrated Margaret of Valois, as ‘‘ speaking just what she is tutored 
to say,” and exhibiting a favourable view of their faith “ only to 
entrap” them. Within three weeks ^er the date of this letter, the 
writer was no more ; and Catherine, through the agency of the court 
poisoner, Rene, was doubtless the authoress of her death, which was 
attributed to a fever. • 

III the mean time, the Huguenots were received at court with every 
mark of the royal favour ; while the palace seemed to have been cleared 
of every member of the hostile faction. The marriage was fixed for 
the middle of August, 1572, and Coligny’s attendance was requested 
to render the festivity complete. These marks of attachment did not 
fail to excite suspicion in some of his party, and he was repeatedly 
cautioned against presenting hunself at the ceremony. Similar warnings 
were also given to Henry himself ; but they were equally disregarded 
by both, and at the commencement of August they arrived in Paris. 
On die 18th the marriage was solemnized, with no very good grace on 
the part of the lady; and on the Friday following the admiral was 
wounded by the hand of an assassin ; hired, as was confidently 
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believed, even at'Uhe time, and afterwards ascertained by the duke's 
confession, by the queen mother and the Duke of Anjou. 

Afi he passed on fool through the Rue des^ Fosses St Germain, on his way to his 
own abotie, afterwards known as the Hotel St Pierre, in the Rue de Beti 2 y, he was 
occupied in reading a paper which had been put into his hands, perhaps with tlie 
design of slackening his pace. At a spot scarcely a hundred yards from the Louvre, 
and opposite a house belonging to the Canon de ViJlemur, formerly tutor to the Duke 
of Guise, the report of fire-arms was heard, and the Admiral was struck by two 
bullets; one burying itself very deeply in his left arm, the other shattering the fore 
finger of his right hand. Without any change of countenance, he pointed to the 
house from which the shots had been discharged, requested some of his attendants to 
inform the King of the occurrence, and with the assistance of his servants, walked on 
to his hotel, wMch was but a few paces distant. To some one who expressed a 
hope that the bullets might not have been poisoned, he tranquilly replied, God’s 
will be done ! ” — P. 383. 

An expression of feigned irritation burst from the king on receiving 
the announcement of the attempt upon the admiral ; while Henry and 
the Prince of Coiide repaired to their wounded friend, whom they found 
in the surgeon’s hands. Having discharged this first duty, they inti- 
mated their intention of leaving the capital ; but were eventually 
induced, by the protestation of (he king and Catherine, to remain. 
Most of the Huguenot leaders were also urgent for an immediate 
departure from Paris. Induced, however, by a fatal reliance on the 
pledgiQs of the sovereign, they were still within the city and the 
’suburbs, looking forward to the promised recovery of the admiral, and 
wrapped in a dream of fancied security, when the midnight bell pro- 
claimed the commencement of the festival of St. Bartholomew. 

For a record of the horrors which succeeded that eventful night, we 
must wait for the appearance of Mr. Smedley’s second volume. I'he 
uiimixcd delight which the perusal of lhat portion of the history has 
afforded us, of which we have given a rapid and imperfect sketch, will 
make us sromewhat impatient for its continuance ; and we shall not be 
long in announcing the completion of a work, which, in point of literary 
merit and faithful narrative, will rank with the most approved histories 
in the English language.. 
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A Charge delivered at the Primary Visita- 
tion in August and Septemhert 1832. 
By William Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, London: Rivingtons. Pp. 30. 

A cHAacB of greater ability, wider 
range, or higher practical value, we have 
never read. Tne number of subjects 
tre^ated is so considerable, that many 
are no more than todShed ; nor was it 
necessary that they should be. The 
object of a visitation, especially in such 
a diocese as Canterbury, should rather 
be to remind than instruct^ except where 


temporary circumstances dictate a differ- 
ent policy. The present charge is a 
kind of syllabus of ministerial know- 
ledge, which may be constantly referred 
to as an index to the stores of memory. 
It treats on the Church Societies, King’s 
College, London, cathedral establi^i- 
ments, parochial duties, preaching, 
schools, clerical deportment, the in- 
famous conduct of the enemies of the 
Church, (of which bis Grace is enabled 
to speak feelingly), the Irish plunderers 
and traitors, necessity of me^ness and 
firmness on the part of the Clergy, the 
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Ecclesiastical Commission, and the im- 
portance of union, and indifference to 
minor variations of opinion, among the 
clerical body. We much regret to fintl 
the respected Primate not altogether 
friendly to the Convocation, and fortifying 
his opinion with that of Arclibishop 
Seeker. We have our doubts whether 
Seeker, had he lived at the present time, 
would have been in any degree unfriendly 
to the Convocation. At all events, we 
think it to be regretted that his (Irace 
has not stated what he would substitute 
for the just rights pf that body. Our 
Church is the only Church in the world 
which does not possess something of the 
kind, and it is not found injurious in 
other churches. At all events, when we 
reflect on the enormous peril to which 
the Church is exposed,* we cannot see 
how the Convocation could more en- 
danger it. The reader will be pleased 
with the spirit of Christian cheerfulness, 
as well as charity, which animates the 
charge ; and the account which it gives 
of the support which the Church, betrayed 
by the ministry and the legislature, is 
deriving from an independent laity, must 
be gall to her enemies, were they likely 
to peruse it. 

The Church of the living God, the Pillar 
and Ground of the Truth: a Sermon, 
preached, by appointment, before the 
Prayer-Book and Homily Society of 
Portland, Maine; on Monday ^ J^ne 6, 
18.31, by George Washington 
Doane, a. M., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Boston ; Stimpson 
and Clapp, 8vo. Pp. 32. 

To those, who jirofess to doubt whether 
Christ designed ?/nity in his Church, too 
many of whom are found not only in the 
United States of America, but in the 
** Old Country, ” as Great Britain is 
emphatically called, this discourse will 
he a “ rock of offence.” Mr. Doane has 
enlarged upon the subject with great 
zeal and talent, and shewn, with Baxter, 
that ** Union is not only an accident of 
the Church, but is part of its very 
essence, without which we can he no 
members of it.” That our episcopal 
Church has peculiar claims to draw all men 
into the one fold of the Great Shepherd, 
is admirably argued, on the ground that 
** her Creeds are scriptural, her Articles 
are scriptural, her Liturgy and offices 
are scriptural, even her Canons and her 
Rubrics are drawn from Scripture.” The 
charge of formality in our form of prayer 
is also rebutted with equal eloquence. 


Wkh such ministers and stewards of 
religion the Episcopal Church in the 
United States may hope to prosper; and 
this is to us a source of pure gratiflcatio;i, 
not only because we look upon her as the 
youngest daughter of our own Refor- 
mation, but because in the extension of 
that ecclesiastical polity under which it 
is our happiness to live, we recognize a 
fulfflment of a portion of the prophecies 
relative to the unity and universality of 
the Church of Christ 

Village Lectures, illustrating in simple 
language the Creation and Fall of Man: 
and arranged, in the form of addresses , 
for family and parochial reading. By 
the Rev. J. D. Parmeter, B. A., late 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Londor#^ Hatchard. 1832. 12mo. 

Pp. iv. 200. 

Perhaps there is no subject more difficult 
of explanation to the coinpreli(?iision of 
the less educated members of country 
congregations, than the fall of man, and 
its important and mournful consequence. 
To say that Mr. Parmeter has^one this 
well, would be but shallow commen- 
dation. Without any metaphyseal dis- 
cussion and abstruse theory, he has set 
forth the doctrine of original sin in its 
true scriptural import; and illustrated 
tlie blessed promise of a Redeemer in a 
manner at once edifying and consolatory. 
The present publication is the 'first of a 
series of ** Village Lectures,” after a 
similar plan on passages of scriptural 
interest: and we hail them as an earnest 
of much spiritual benefit to that class of 
ersons for whose instruction they are 
csigned. 

Devotional Lectures mi the Grace, Purity, 
Strength, and Happiness of the ChristiaJi 
Character, and also on the preliminary 
principles of early Educatum and Chris- 
tian Forbearance : written for t\e use of 
families, schools, and other institutions. 
By M. Allen, M. D. London: 1831. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 460. 

These lay-lccturcs, illustrative of the 
Christian character, as described in the 
sermon on the mount generally, and more 
particularly in the beatitudes, have been 
long before the public. They have now 
reached a second edition; which is a 
sure test of the estimation in which they 
are held. They may be adopted with 
some modifications, which the heads of 
families will readily introduce, as a useful 
guide to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of those about them. 
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1. The Prophetic Blessbigs of Jacob and of 
MoseSf respecting the Twelve Tribes of 
Isr^elf explained and illustrated. An 
argument for the truth of Divine Retrela- 
thn. London: Rivingtoiis. 1882.12rao. 
Pp. ix. 16. 

2. 7'he Bow in Strength^ or a practical Dis- 
putation m the History of Joseph^ as 
recorded in the Book of Genesis, By 
Charles Larom^c Sheffield. London : 
Hamilton. 1S32. 12mo. Pp. 194. 

In the former of these volumes the ac- 
complishment of the prophecies in Gen. 
xlix. 2 — 28, and Deut. xxxiii, 6 — 25, 
respecting each of the tribes of Israel, 
is clearly shown to have taken place 
according to their natural interpretation. 
Some indeed of the blessings, that, for 
instance, promised in Gen. xlix. 10, are 
as yet but partially fulfillejJ^; but its 
eventual completion is dependent upon 
circumstances which are in manifest 
progress. Hence the inference's an 
unquestionable proof of the veracity of 
Moses, and a warrant that what he has 
written was inspired by the Holy Ghost; 
“ esjjccially as his veracity is further 
supported by the miracles which he 
wrought, in Eg>'pt, and in the wilder- 
ness, to convince the Egyptians and 
his brethren of his divine mission.** 
The argument is not only satisfactorily 
developed, hut its historical investigation 
is equally interesting and instructive. 
A practical illustration of these prophetic 
blessings will be found iu tlie volume 
which is added at the bead of this article. 
It is entitled tlic ** Bow in Strength,** 
with reference to the dying words of the 
patri.arch Jacob; and delineates the 
character of Joseph as a pattern for the 
young, and a safeguard against the se- 
duction of the world, and the snares of 
infidelity. 

Lectures on the Insufficiency of Unre^ealed 
Religion^ and on the succeeding influence 
of Christianity ; delivered in the English 
Chapel at RomCj during the Sundays of 
Adventy 1830, and of Lent, 1831. By the 
Rev. Richard Burgess, Chaplain, 
London: Rivingtons. 1832. 8vo. Pp. 
xxxviii. 308. 

Considerable interest attaches itself to 
the Lectures from the fact that they 
were delivered to a Protestant congre- 
gation within the confines of the Vatican; 
and the preface contains an account, as 
important as it is delightfuj, of the origin 
and progress of this church, and the 
charitable institution connected with it. 
The Lectures themselves are a valuable 
addition to the various treatises on the 


evidences of revealed religion. So ex- 
hausted, liowevcr, is the subject of 
Christian evidence, that a lengthened 
analysis in our pages seems but super- 
fluous, and we have only therefore to 
recommend the work itself to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


1. The Haf penny Magazine, or the Witness, 
Leeds. 

2. Marks of Religious Deceivers, with Scrip- 
tural Admonitions, Manchester. 

Both good~the latter excellent. A work 
like the Halfpenny Magazine ought not 
to be too closely criticised: occasional 
broadness of style may be no niore than 
necessary for the classes addressed ; hut 
there is sometimes a touch of the enthu- 
siastic we cannot quite approve. The pub- 
lication, however, is truly Christian, and 
most decidedly church : defending the 
catholicity of Church doctrines, and the 
apostolicity of Cljurch orders. The 
“ marks of deceivers” hit hard. Wc can 
conceive many individuals and publi- 
cations writhing beneath the Scripture 
lash, which the compiler has applied with 
a very steady and decided hand. The 
observations are especially seasonable, 
Mrs. Lachlan and her Leicester friends, 
and some of the collectors of some famous 
societies, may perhaps he astonished to 
find how exactly their conduct has been 
anticipated in Scripture, and how differ- 
ently it has been characterized from tlieir 
own views of it. 


The Juvenile Philosopher, By Thomas 
, Key WORTH, author of the ^'Scripfnie 
and the Btilish Chronology made Easy,’* 
London : Relfe and Unwin. 
. 1832. Pp. 62. 

A HISTORY for children, practical -and 
theoretical, of the Sfeajn Engine, the 
Orrery, and the Tellurian ! Mnltu7n m 
parvo .*’* The multum good — the parvum 
cheap I 

The Sacred Harp, Dublin : Leckic. 
1831. Pp. xxiv. 264 

A NEW edition of a work which has been 
sold through seven editions. It is by 
the author of the ** Mother’s Present.*’ 
Its worth has been appreciated in Ire- 
land and in England, and deservedly. 
We are glad to place it in our cata- 
logue ; but we have to complain of the 
omissions of letters, so frequently, as to 
cause us to advise the compositors to he 
more careful in the next edition. 
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Ecclesiastical Reform, A Vindication of 
the Church of England, and the Clergy 
thereof, from the Aspersions in a Letter 
signed the Patron of Two Livings id 
the Church of England,'* which appeared 
in “ the Times** Journal of Tuesday, 
November Vi, 1832; containing also a 
Letter in Reply, addressed to the Editor 
of the Times, hut considered too long for 
insertion. By Joseph Sparrow, a 
Layman of the Church of England. 
London. Pp. 20. 

AIr. Sparrow very energetically beats 
down the Antseus of the Times. But 
the enemies of the Church are like the 
Dutch toys, you may knock them down, 
hut they will rise as often; probably for 
the same reason — the preponderance of 
the lead. Their object is*not truth, but 
credence. Prove to them the falsehood 
of their propositions, tliey will reiterate 
them nnblushingly. They have many 
]»oints to gain, and small character to 
lose. The present pamplilet contains 
some very decisive and well applied 
quoiations, illustrative of the creed of 
our Church. The historical extracts are 
excellent, and exhibit Puritanism and 
Popery in their genuine colours, in re- 
gard to that liberality which they so 
shamelessly monopolize. Documentary 
replies are especially awkward to the 
antagonists of the Church. Mr. Spar- 
row has brought together a little evidence 
of this kind, relative to the Church and 
its Societies, which must embarrass 
wlio declaim about ecclesiastical sloth. 
It may be, and most likely will be, de- 
nied : it cannot be disproved ; it cannot 
be lefuted. 


A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, from 
the Comptauiun to the Book of Common 
Prayer, For the use of the Abbey 
Church of Great Malvci n. London : 
Smith and Lldcr. 1832. Pp. xvi. 
878, 

The “ Companion” had 103 subscribers, 
amongst whom are the Duchess of Kent, 
twenty copies ; King Leopold, twenty-five 
copies. The ” Selection” has thirty-five 
subscribers, principally from the other 
list, amongst whom are four bishops, 
the rest are clergymen, at whose re- 
quest, “ for the use ot their churches,” 
this second edition has been compiled. 
If they can apply it to the service of the 
Church, others can also. We know not, 
however, how the trial has succeeded. 


1, An* Address delivered in King* s College, 
Jjondon, at the commencement of the 
Medical Session, October \8i2. • By 
J. H. Green. F.R.S. F.S.S., JPro- 
fessor of Surgery in King's College, Lon- 
don, Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, ^c. 8pc. London ; Fellowes. 
Pp. 43. 

2. An Introductory^ Lecture, delivered 
publicly in King's College, London, 
November 17, 1832. By the Rei\ 
M. S. Alexander, Professor of Hebrew 
and Rabbinical Literature in the Col- 
lege. London ; Fellowes. Pp. 29. 

The above Addresses have been obli- 
gingly sent us, and they fully sus- 
tain the high reputation of King’s 
College. Mr. Green’s is a very scholar- 
like and p^iilosophical view of the rise 
of professions, especially the three grdat 
ones, theology, medicine, and jurispru- 
dence.* From the consideration of the 
subject generally, he opens the way for 
the discussion of that branch which he so 
ably conducts. The Address is written 
in the spirit of a churchman and a gentle- 
man : in that spirit of better days which 
we trust will always find refuge l^ni the 
tempests of popular turbulence in such 
institutions as King’s College. Professor 
Alexander offers a very pleasant per- 
spective glance at the pleasures and 
advantages of Hebrew Literature, which, 
in conjunction with the increa^'ing con- 
viction of reflective and learned men 
on the subject, will, we hope, have the 
effect of diminishing the reproach of 
negligence of Hebrew, which has so long 
borne heavily on our Church. This 
ppint is well touched in the Lecture, and 
will not, we are sure, have been touched 
in vain. 

A Mother s Present to her Daughter. 
Dublin : Leckie. 1831. Pp. xvi. 
272. 

A COLLECTION of cxtracts, in prose 
and verse, the perusal of which jus- 
tifies the remarks of the editor iu 
his sensible introduction — that ‘‘ho 
has consulted utility rather than shows 
and has aimed to prepare, not u 
bouquet of flowers, however beautiful 
or fragrant, but a gift of substantial and 
abiding worth — a string of pearls, which, 
worn about the neck, will prove ‘ an 
ornament of grace.’ ” It is a proper 
book for a mother to give, and for a 
daughter to read. As such, it has our 
” imprimatur** 
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• IFOR. THE NATIONAL SOCIBTt^ UNDER THE RlNti's LDTTERi 

Proverbs xix. 

Thai thb saul \e wjthfiut it is not good. 

It is the partieutar.dhgrac^e^of the, pBeseht^^^Rgey that «ome persons 
require a proof of the tmth^of tbeSg of and, indeed, do 

worse ; for they tujtually go tl^e leugtK df denying Ae assertion altogether, 
and say in their hearts, “ thattlie soul be Withotit knowledge, it is good.” 
They tell us that t]\e poor wiU be unduly liised and displaced by 
education, and then, we shall have no labourer^ to rbap our com, and 
no servants to discharge domestic duties* It is strange that those who 
call themselves Christians, and yet oppose the education of the poor, 
should never once pause to reflect on what the Bible has said on the 
subject. It is strange that, because some kinds * of education may be 
improper, and even hurtFuJ, people should therefore imagine that alt 
must be so- It is a strange conclusion that, because it would be absurd 
to teach a labouring man languages and sciences, it must tlierefore be 
absurd to teach him the way of salvation. If it be true that the wise 
man after the flesh, the scholar, or the pretender to learning, would be 
discontented or remiss at the plough or the loom, does it follow that 
the Christian would? Mankind take up opinions in the gross, without 
examination, and, because some kinds of education have been found 
injurious to the poor, the> rashly conclude against all. 

The truth, however, appears to he, when coolly and soberly examined, 
that every man, to l>e happy, should be educated for his station, and 
neither above nor below it. To attempt to engage the minds of 
labouring men about the intricacies of science is sure to produce on6 
bad eifect out of three. It will make them idle and restless, and dis- 
contented with the limits of their knowledge, and the labours of their 
station ; or it will give that “knowledge” which “ pufFeth up,” that conceit 
w'hich is alwaj^s found in company with smattering; and more tliaii 
smattering, persons in this station would he unable to get : or, if 
pursued, it would take the poor man from the understanding and the 
exercise of his calling, and deprive him of his morsel of bread, with 
nothing in return but useless^and inapplicable information. But it has 
been profoundly remarked by the great father of the modem natural philo- 
sophy, that a little of that science inclines men to atheism ; but a deeper 
acquaintance with it brings them about to religion. That this is true 
there are three strong arguments ; the high authority of the opinion, 
the reason of the thing itself, and the evident practical effects. It is 
evident that a little natural philosophy can only supply doubts and 
misgivings, which nothing but profundity of knowledge can meet and 
overcome. It is evident, because the beginnings of all learning are beset 
with difficulties; and the difficulties in natural philosophy are such as 
are connected with those of a revelation, and thence with those of 
religion. And the psactical consequence is plain. We know that, 
when a neighbour people publicly and nationally renounced Chris- 
tianity, the public mind had been carefully trained for the crisis by a 
smattering of philosophy. And those who have had an opportunity ol 
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observing this country the chariicter of kieh as have been subjected 
to a similar process ^hayg ^ powerful and convincing e;xcnip}ification of 
the senrimenf of the great philosopliefii A little philbiiophy, arid a very 
little, at most, can be the of the laVouring cjas&e$ ; and if it 

be true^ as We have every to^bclieve^ *th^ this little will incline 

them to atheism, sUfely, if tK^rbe no o^r i^son’^ tliis must be sulR- 
cient argument W ^’'wit^oj^it. 

Such an educafinp^ftenJjjia'lhb^^sjceM^ an evilj^brit siicji is not 
the education nor that whiclrl stand here 

to advocate. which eonceras^^iVERY station* To be 

uninformed upoiV*«^l8 Silbj^cir'i^ an mjnry every where ; ion with this all 
are concerned, youtig and old*/ rich ^rid poor. Jt is the great subject of 
BELiFF and nuTir. To know our God, and ourselves ; to know that we. 
are purchased by Clirist’s blood, and sanctified by his Spirit rand hence 
to ** fulfil tho great commandment,*^ to “ love God,*’ and “ the royal law,** 
to love our neighbour is ourselves* This is the^nowledge which we are 
assembled to dispense and support. This is the knowledge mentioned 
in the text. It does not say, “ that the mind be without know^ledge, it 
is not good;*’ but, “that the soul be without knowledge, it is not good.** 
The scholar and the labourer may both go on in their several stations, 
and be happy and useful ; the learned man may know little of handi- 
craft, and the artisan little about* learning ; yet both will be resgected 
and both serviceable. But it is not so ’with the knowledge of the soul. 
Without religious knowledge, without religious instruction, the ripest 
man is poor, and the wdsest foolish. If the soul be without knowledge 
it is without every thing, “ My people,*' says God himself, “ are 
destroyed through lack of knowledge.” “Ye err,” says our Lord, “not 
knowing the Scriptures.” Our worldly riches and our worldly learning 
must leave us when the fashion of this world passeth away : but our 
religious knowledge will go alOng with us, and be the power of God 
unto salvation unto every one that believeth. 

Let not then the institution of schools for the education of the poor 
in religious knowledge he confounded with those visionary and absurd 
establishments whose object really is to educate the poor above their 
station ; to give them knowledge which they cannot digest without 
deserting their most sacred and necessary duties, or which, if digested, 
could prove of no service to them whatsoever The object of the National 
Society schools is not to educate the poor above their station, but to edu- 
cate them for it : to teach them their own value ; to teach them that, 
although, by the necessary consequences of a social state of life, they 
occupy a place of less conspicuous utility : yet that “ without them, a 
city cannot be inhabited Uiat though “ they dwell not where they will, 
nor go up and down though they be not “ sought for in the public 
council, nor sit high in the congregation though “ they sit not in tlie 
judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment yet “ they do” in 
their station, “ maintain the state of the world ;” — aftd to teach them 
something more : — the object of the National Society is to perform the 
great and crowning mercy of all the miracles of Christ himself, to preach 
THE Gospel to the poor — to teach them, amidst all their privations, 
the blessed truth that “ God hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which He hath promised to them that love 
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Him that tliough tliey be not rich in the goods ot‘ this world, yet it is 
their own fault if tliey have not a treasure in heaven inexhaustible and 
all-sufRcient : that Christ is come to redeem them and exalt them to eternal 
life, if they will only live worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called : 
if they will turn a deaf ear to the temptations of their station, bear their 
privations with resignation and cheerfulness, and prove their trust in 
their Redeemer by a steadfast course of obedience to his will. And shall 
that education rKake them proud, which expressly tells them that “ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble^” Shall that 
religion make them idle, where they learn that even “ every idle word'* 
must be accounted for to God ? If they are bad servants, shall it be 
charged on that instruction which says, “ Servants, obey your masters 
ill all things, and please them w^ell in all things ; ^not answering again, 
not purloining, but showing all good fidelity?” If tliey are careless of 
their work, must it he attributed to that precept which commands them 
to “labour, working vviUi their hands the thing that is good ?” Does not 
the Bible say, “Do violence to no man ; neither accuse any falsely, and 
he content with your wages ?” Does not the Bible teach nuin, in ^vhat- 
ever station he is called, therewith to he content ? Is it not plain, that 
religious education is of all things the best calculated for rendering 
the poor good citizens in every respect ? Is it not matter of incon- 
trovertible fact, that sedition, irreligion, crimes of every species, have 
been almost confined to the uneducated poor, while tliosc who have 
been religiously brought up, have been distinguislicd as good subjects, 
good citizens, good Christians? Is it not an indlspiitabJe truth, that 
of those who suffer the sentence of the law not one in one hundred is a 
[lerson of religions education? And can any thing be more common 
than for persons so .circumstanced to deplore the want of this education, 
and acknowledge tliat a timely acquaintance witli tlicir spiritual cir- 
cumstances and duty would, by God’jJ mercy, have preserved them 
from their horrible fate ? In a word, is it not more probable that a 
man wall perform his duty wdien he knows it, than when he know s it 
not ? Is it not certain, that those who pervert their education to read 
immoral hooks, would, if iminstructed, have kept immoral company ? 
And that those who employ ihe plain acquirements of writing and 
arithmetic in fraud, would, if they had never possessed them, have had 
recourse to more violent aggressions ? While it is equally certain, that 
those who yield themselves to the influence of Christian education could 
never have become what they are in a state of neglect and ignorance. 

But, my Christian brethren, if the objection against religious educa- 
tion were as true as it is hilse ; if the poor became in consequence of 
educfition less willing to w^ork and to obey, wdiich they would not, it 
w^juld not be for us to choose whether we would save their souls or no. 
When our Lord says, “ Suffer tJic little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,” it is not for us to say. We will not suffer them, and 
we will forbid them. When God says, “ Let there he light,” it is 
not for us to say, Let there he darkness. When his Apostle says, 
“ Concerning spiiTtuttl things, brethren, I would not have you ignorant,” 
it fs not for us to say, Concerning spiritual things wx will have our 
brethren ignorant. The instruction of the poor is a matter of the 
very highest importance. It is to perform the command of Christ 
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iihd to preach the Gospel to every creature,” And of the need 
of this duty, my richer brethren, you will feel best convinced if y(ni 
search your own breasts. You tha*t most deeply feel the importance; of 
religion, is it Iroin the single Sabbath-day’s devotion and instruction 
tliii. you receive all the spiritual strength that is needful to maintain 
you in your converse for the w’eek with the world? Is it not from 
meditation, and reflection which are the work of education ? Is it not 
the private study of the Scriptures which enables you to’'understand tlu^ 
arguments of the minister, and to feel his exhortations? Were it not 
for the education which your parents have given you, is it likely you 
would have been now enjoying the rest of a soul reconciled to God by 
the blood of the Saviour, your conduct in all things witnessing your 
faitli? And if you tu'e in need of frequent application to the fountain- 
head of sacred truth, what, think you, is likely to become of those poor 
crralurcs who hace nc^ver enjoyed rel/yious instruction ? Vou may 
say, indeed, that in this Christian country all# may gain instructiou 
when grown u]u — But do they so? Does the depravity of human* 
natiin* teach people to seek that instruction which never comes to them I 
AV\)ulrl the Gospel have ever exercised its power on one liuman heart, if 
li Ijad been left to men to seek it ? And those poor persons wlio are 
themselves religiously educated, what time have they for imparting 
these blessings to their children i They arc employed throughout the 
day in labouring for their families; and their children arc spending tkeir 
lime in ignorance and in idleness. And what is the consequence? 
Some may say, they have an opportunity of learning their duties at 
churcli. Triu‘. But have they been bred up to love the habiiation of 
Clod’s house ? And will they lov’c it of themselves ? Do we look for 
miraculous inspirations ? And if wt do not, how is religion to be tauglit, 
but in the same way in which we teach all other things, by norcATioN ? 
No, iny brethren! he who is not taught the Goi^)el, be he where he 
may, is not taught the only thing wdiieli can place him, in respect of 
soul, above the low'est savage. See him squandering his time and his 
maiiiteiiance in disgusting and brutalizing drunkenness ; see him employ 
the only knowledge he has of God's holy name to take it in vain and 
blaspheme it. See him spending his Sabbath, the day which was 
given him for holy rest, in unholy restlessness — perhaps in plunder. 
See him foolish and ignorant, malicious ^ and wicked, and ask, in 
wonder and astonishment. Can this be an immortal and a reasonable 
creature ? Yes, my brethren, wonder as you may, this is a man ! hut it 
is the condition of a man wiiosn soul is without knowledge. Well, 
indeed, then, may w'e say, “ that the soul he without knowledge, it is 
not good,” Well may w'c re-echo the sublime sentiment of that pious 
‘and enlightened prayer which a late vencrahloi patriot, and Christian 
monarch oflered for himself and his people, when he besought that 
every subject of his vast empire might possess and read the Bible. It 
is not the increase of religious education which is the cause 6f the 
increase of crime — an opinion almost too ridiculous to be noticed — but 
it is the increase of a poor population without a proiiortionate increase 
of means or exertions to educate them religiously. Religious education,- 
nrt the whole, has decreased within the last twenty years. For although 
more schools have been founded, and more cliijdren ediicaled, yet the 
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number instructed has borne a decreased proportion to tlie sum of the 
population. And this is, no doubt, a very principal cause of increasing 
criyiinality. 

The instruction, then, of our poor brethren is a duty of eternal and 
essential obligation, and one which we cannot omit without exposing 
ourselves to the dreadful condemnation of the Scribes and Pharisees, in 
withholding the key of knowledge. Where poverty, occupation, and 
ignorance will not allow parents to bring up their cliildren “ in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” it becomes the duty of those who 
can supply the means of religious instruction to do so; or assuredly 
they will have to answer at the bjir of God for their neglect. It will 
avail them nothing to say that they thought education injurious, when 
the lost soul of one whom they might have plugked from tlie fire is 
crying for vengeance against their supineness and negligence. St. James 
concludes his epistle with these remarkable words: “He wliich coii- 
verteth the sinner froimthe error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.” He, therefore, who lias this faculty 
in his power, and does lu^t employ it, will incur the guilt and the 
penalty of a multitude of sins. For it is our duty to recollect, that not 
only the open violation of the will of God, but tlie neglect of any of his 
commands will expose us to condemnation. When Christ shall inquire 
at Ilia second coming into the actions of men, he has told us that he 
shall thus address the wicked : “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels; for* I was an hiingred, 
and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and yc gave me no drink : 1 
was a stranger, and yc took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not : 
sick, and in prison, «and ye visited me not. Then shall they answer 
him, .saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hiingred, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
unto me. And these shall go away into everlasting punishment.” It 
is not said, because they violate^ any express prohibition ; but, because 
they neglected to fulfil the will of God in assisting their poor brethren. 

But wc must proceed to a more minute account of what the National 
Society has actually done for the accomplishment of its mighty object, 
the education of the poor iit the principles of the Church established in 
these kingdoms, in those principles which have led so many millions to 
the know^ledge of their Saviour, — and we humbly hope to his presence 
also ; in those principles wherein lived Hooker, and Jewell, and Hall, 
and Beveridge, and Wilson, and Porteus, and Heber; for which Ridley, 
and Latimer, and Bradford, and Taylor, and a host of glorious champions 
for the truth, gave their bodies to he burned. The whole amount of 
what the National Society has done can never be known until God shall 
bring every secret thing to judgment. The number of children educated 
through the means of this Society, pecuniarily and otherwise, since its 
establishment in 1811, can never be strictly calculated; hut that vast 
numbers of immortal souls have been led by this Society to drink of the 
waters of everlasting life is evident from this — that the returns obtained 
®f Church of England schools during the last year only, amount to 
10,965 in England and^ Wales, in which there are 740,005 scholars; 
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while a moderate calculation on the returns not received places the 
number omitted at about 2000 schools, and 160,000 scholars ; so that 
it may be fairly estimated, that tliere are at the present moment a^oiii 
13,000 schools, above one-half of which are promoted or assisted by the 
National Society, in which 900,000 poor children are at this moment 
in course of deliverance from ignorance and sin, and training in the way 
wherein they should go. A mighty blessing, in whatever light con- 
sidered : 450,000 persons can never be uninfluential cm a community ; 
and they may be, under God’s good providence, the leaven which may 
yet avert his righteous judgment as this land advances in crime. 

The National Society proceeds to the attainment of its objects by 
various means — by contributing to the erection of schools — by training 
teachers — by educating gratuitously and immediately a large number 
of children, and by assisting National Schools with books and useful 
information. In the l^jist year only, the Society granted 0,630/. in sums 
varying from 5/. to t30()/., by which 156 schools are to be built, capable 
of containing 1 7,200 children. In twenty years it has spent upwards of 
74,000/. in building and aiding schools. ^ 

‘‘ There is reason to think,’* says a recent Report of the National 
Society, “that the daily schools in union cannot be conducted at an 
average expense of less than 40/. a-year, nor those with Sunday attend- 
ance only for less than 5/.; and, assuming these sums as tli« most 
moderate estimates, it will appear that the annual cxpenditir-c' on 
schools in connexion with the National Society cannot be less than 
110,000/, a-year. The total of grants expended since 1811 amounts 
to about 92,900/. ; and it appears that this expenditure has caused a 
sum of at least three times its amount to be applied to the same pur- 
poses. If then it be considered, that since 1811, in all probability, 
little less than 400,000/. have been expended in establishing schools, 
which now contain about 346,000 scholars, and tliat these establish- 
ments are conducted at an annual expense of about 110,000/.; that 
this is exclusive of national schools established without the Society's 
aid, and also of numerous other schools not united to the Society, but 
to the establishment or augmentation of which it has greatly contributed, 
by the general irapidse given to the spirit of educating the lower orders, — 
no further arguments need bo urged to prove, that the expectations of 
those who first instituted the National Iiiociety have been abundantly 
realized ; nothing more need be said to establish the powerful claims of 
the Society upon a Christian public for their encouragement and support.” 

The vastly increasing population of Lancashire, rapidly outgrowing 
all existing means of education, and the needy peasantry of Wales, 
almost famishing for the bread of life, have especially invited the 
Society’s attention; and measures are now in progress (should the 
funds collected under the present letter enable the Society to use them) 
for increasing the mean^ of education in the mining and colliery districts 
of the north. Since the establishment of the Society, upwards of 11,000 
children have been instructed freely in the central school in London, 
and nearly 2,000 masters and mistresses have been qualified to super- 
intend national schools in Great Britain and its dependencies. 

With all these noble objects in hand, but with her means to meet 
them exhausted, the Society appeals to a ^hristian nation, ^ and feels 
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that the appeal will not he in vain ; more especially, when the sovereign 
of the land pleads her cause, and reminds his subjects of their duty. 
Jt njay be satisfactory to know how Ihe collection on the hist king*s 
letter was expended. The sum was 28,146/. It called forth an outlay 
of nearly 1*30,000/. in the erection of schools by parishes and individuals 
who could never have attempted any thing of the kind without this aid. 
It resulted in the erection of 502 separate school-rooms, in places com- 
prising a population of a million and and a half, for no less than 58,000 
childr<Ai. 

For all these blessings, generations of Christians, under God, may be 
indebted to you; to you these innocent beings appeal this day, whether 
you will fling them forth on the wide troublous ocean of life, assailed by 
every temptation, without a Christian principle or a Christian hope to 
stay or to direct their frail and wandering bark; the easy prey of their 
eager proselytes of empirical professors of education, who, under the 
spiritual foes, and their« own evil natures, or the ready dupes and 
prbtence of diflusing useful knowledge, unsettle the faith, and wTcck the 
hopes of millions ; whether you will expose them to others and to 
themselves; whether they shall exist by sin, die by intemperance, or 
perhaps by tlie liand of justice, and thus appear before their outraged 
God, or whether you will snatch them from this accumulation of 
horrors, teach them their duty, make them useful, respectable, and 
tbougli humble, members of society, and finally meet them in 
joy and glory everlasting. The responsibility on every one of you is 
heavy : God grant it may be worthily discharged! Remember that “ if 
there be first a willing mind it is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that a man hath not.’' “ Remember, that, “ he 
that so^'eth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; but that ho that 
soweth bountifully, shall reap bountifully^." “ Be merciful," therefore, 
“ after your power. If you Ijave much, give pleiiteously : if you have 
little, do your diligence to give gladly of that little, and so you shall 
gather yourselves a good reward in the day of necessity." Remember 
the poor widow, who tlircw her mite into the treasury, and was more 
acceptable to Christ than all the rich riiarisees.' Remember, that “a 
cup of cold water given in his name shall not lose its reward ;" and in 
his name 1 beseech you, my brethren, every one of you to do Jih best, 
however small that may be, fAr his love, and for the salvation of your 
fellow-sinners and yourselves. 

Whatever may be the future destiny of those whom we may be 
enabled to educate, it is not for any of us to speculate on the probability 
of what real good we may effect by what we may do for them this day. 
After all that has been done, some may turn from the right way : in this 
case, however, the condemnation, like the guilt, will rest with themselves. 
We shall have done all in our power ; and if we have failed in the object 
of our labour of love, we shall not fail in its reward. An opportunity is 
now offered us of consecrating the Sabbath to its highest purpose, that 
of doing good. Embrace it to the utmost of yonr power — for you know 
not what a day may bring forth. Ask yourselves what you can spare, 
and spare it faithfully. And if it entrencli a little on some pleasure or 
some superfluity, it will not be less acceptable to God. For if you do 
your best^ with diligence and sincerity for the love and faith of that 
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ftaviour who redeemed you, “ you lay up for yourselves treasures in 
lieaven where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal;’* “where they that arc wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars for ever and ever.** “ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings ’* you may “ ordain a strength ’* of “ praise ” 
which shall welcome witli hosannas your entrance into the courts of 
everlasting bliss. And this one day, faithfully and generously em- 
ployed, may minister to a happiness which no conception can attain, 
and no duration comprise. By the most tender and exalted ardour of 
Christian affection which a minister can feel for a faithful flock ; by your 
idearest and most evident course of duty ; for the love of your Saviour ; 
h)r the love of those whom he, in infinite condescension, calls jus 
brethren ; O seize, to tlic very utmost, this glorious opportunity of 
advancing a blessing,^ which, even in attempting to conceive it, affords 
visions of pleasure infinitely superior to all that the wwld calls realities ; 
and know even this night, when you rest you on your pillows, the earnest 
of the inexpressible and inconceivable fa'^our implied in the heavenlj^ 
promise ; “ Blessed arc the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’* 

H. T. 
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FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

TERTULJAAN. 

(iuitl Tertuliiano eiuditius, quid acutiiis? 

Jerom, llpist* ad Ma^n, 84 . 

Thk Cbristian religion is a religion of active benevolejicc, not of 
morbid asceticism ; and it generally happens that overstrained austerities 
in individuals, no less than the monastic discipline of societies, have 
originated in ])erverted views of the precepts of the Gospel, always 
suggested by some natural bent of the^ disposition, and frequently 
fostered by pride. A powerful illustration of this remark is afforded in 
tlie cliaracter of Tkrtuijjan, the first Latin father of the primitive 
church w'ho.se WTitings have escaped the r.avages of time, and nearly the 
first who wrote in that language.^ Naturally morose in his disposition, 
he had formed a stern and rigid estimate of Christian purity, the discou- 
ragement of which by the more moderate party in the church, seems to 
have caused his secession from their communion. 

Quinti s Septimius Floruns Tisrtullianus, whose triple jyreenomen ^ 
by the way, rests upon no very substantial authority, f was born at 

• According to Jerome (f'ir. III. §.53.), primus j)Ost Victorem et Apollonium Latinorum 
ponilur. Of Victor an account lias been already given ; Apollonius will form the subject 
of a future article. 

+ He is so called in the MSS. of his works ; but in the conclusion of the trad dt Vir~ 
ginibus vclatidiSf which is, however, probably spurious, he designates himself simply 
Scpiimhts Teriullianus ; and so also Jerome, in his Epist, ad h'abiolam. 
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Carthag# "about the middle of the second century. The time and man- 
neir of bis conversion to Cluristianity are unknown ; and it has some- 
iimpB been thought that he was borft of Christian parents. There are 
passages in his writings, however, which seem to intimate that he was 
originally a heathen and the statement of Jerome respecting his 
parentage leads to a similar conclusion. His father, it seems, was a 
centurion, employed in the proconsular service in Africa; and there is 
a passage in the Apology (c. 9.) which is supposed to allude to his 
military duties. His post is not thought to have been of any high 
trust or importance ; but his son was enabled, probably by his own 
unassisted talents and persevering assiduity, to inform himself in every 
brancli of literature and science which was studied in his time. Though 
liis works were principally composed in Latin, yet ,wc know that three 
at least, not now extant, were written in Greek;']' and, besides other 
proofs of his knowledge of that language, he soinetimes speaks as if he 
was not unacquainted wkh Hebrew. J That he was perfectly conversant 
with the poets, historians, and philosophers, both of Greece and Home, 
the quotations with which ]ns works abound afford ample testimony. 
Philosophy and medicine§ liad also occupied a portion of his time ; 
and so deep were his researches into the jurisprudence of the Romans, 
that he had acquired considerable celebrity in the capital of the world. || 
Hcnc( 4 hclias sometimes been identified with Tcrlyliatif aw eminent juris- 
consult ; but the difference of their styles, which is far more (ipparenl 
than that of their names, draws a marked line of distinction between them. 
In tlic Treatise de Pallio (c. 5.) Tertullian says that he had taken no 
part in the proceedings either of the forum or the camp.^ 

The fame of Tertullian was probably at its height during the reigns 
of Sewrus and Caracalla, at which period Jerome places him in his 
catalogue, Jerome also calls him a presbyter^ so that it was probably 
at the commencement of the former reign, /.e. about tlic year 193, that 
lie was admitted into the ])riesthood; hut whether at Rome or Carthage, 
is a question of some difficulty. Upon the whole, the former suppo- 
sition is most probable. His a(icurate knowledge of the Roman laws ; 
his acquaintance with the principles and jn'occedings of the Marcionites 
and Valentinians, who seceded from the Romish Church ; the reputation 
which lie had acquired in the cajiital ; and his final drisagreement with the 
Romish Clergy ; are powerfuJ arguments in its favour. The Romanists, 


• Apol. §. 18. JIac et nos risimus aliqnando : de vestris fuimus. See also Lib. adv. 
Marc. iii. 21, De Poenitentia, §, 1, De Fuga in Pers. §. 6. It is not easy to refer lliese 
expressions to the Gentile condition generally, as some propose. 

+ The txwtH de SpectacuHSf de Virginilfus velandis^ §. 1. and de Daptismoy §. 15. See 
de Coronay §, 6. He observes in the work against P/areas, §.8. jlst egOy siquid utriusque 
Ihiguas prascripsu 

5 Adv. Mare, IV. 39. Adv. Prax. §.6. Adv. Judaos, §. 9. 

5 De Anma, §§. 2. 0. 

It Euseb. Hist. Eccl. II, 2. TeprouWmFJjs toTs ^Papaiois vdpois ttvijp, 

rd re dWa koX rwv pd\i<rru, iirl \upirp&v. The frequent use of legdl 

terms iu his works is very remarkable, Rufinus and others, however, are probably 
correct in translating the latter clause,- wUh refeience to his writings generally, inter 
Latinos scriptorcs celeberrimus. 

^ In the Tract de Corvndy written after his lapse into heresy, he maintain# that a 
Christian cannot conscientiously^become a soldier. 
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indeed, maintain that he was not a presbyter, and that Jetome’s 
afhrinatioii of tlic fact is contradicted by two passages,* du which 
Tertullian speaks of himself as a layman. It will app^r, howefver, 
by a reference to these passages, that the first person is there used 
rhetorically ; and the part which lie took in a transaction, related in the 
Treatise de minima (c. 9.), could only have been exercised in his 
ministerial capacity. But Tertullian was married^ and two pieces are 
found among his works, addressed to his wife, which strike at the very 
rootof the favourite doctrine of the Romanists respecting the celibacy of the 
Clergy. In order, however, more effectually to get rid of his example, 
they maintain that, even admitting his jiricsthood, lie ceased, when he 
entered upon it, to cohabit with his wife. True it is, that he advocates 
a single life, not only in the Clergy, but in the laity: hut there is not a 
passage in his writings ivliieli declares its necessity. 

“ T laving continued in the priesthood,” says Jerome, “till the 
middle age of life, Tertullian w^as driven by the envious and contu- 
melious treatment of the Romish Clergy to embrace the tenets of 
Montanus.'h Here, then, is expressly stated the true cause of his 
defection from the Church. The severer austerities of the Montanists 
had always found, perhaps, a degree of favour in his sight ; and the 
acerbity of his tcmiicr, irritated by the sarcastic reflections and 
censorious conduct of his less rigorous brethren, relieved itsblf in 
the pride of withdrawing from their communion. Some, indeed, davc 
attributed bis secession to disappointed ambition ; but his known 
contempt of the world and its bononrs is altogether at variance with 
any such hypothesis. The date of the occurrence, however, which is 
said to have excited his indignation, may possibly liave been coeval 
with the period of his secession, thougli it is far from affordin*g any 
positive determination of this unsettled point in the chronology of Ihis 
leather’s life. Indeed, the vacancy in the see of Carthage, occasioned 
by the death of Agrippinus, is in itself an uncertain epoch : but in all 


* De Exhort. Cast. §. 7. Vani erimus, si putaverhnus, quod sacerdolibus non Uceat^ 
Latris licere. Nonna et la ic’i sacer doles sumus? Scripium est ; I’d^num quoqne nos el nacer- 
dotes Deo ef Patri siiu fecit, De Monogam. §. 12. Cum cxloUnnur et infiamur adversus 
Cleruniy tunc unum omnes sumus, tunc omnes sacerdotes, 

t The heresy of Monfanus, a native of Ardnba, in* Mysia, is referred by Eusebius, in 
his Chronicle, to a.d. 171. He claimed the gift of prophecy, and asserted tliat a purer 
form of Christianity was revealed to him by the Holy Ghost, than had been set forth by 
Christ himself and his Apostles. It has been inferred from some of his prophecies, preserved 
by Epiphanius, that he r#>presei>ted himself to be the Paraclete himself, who was pro- 
mised to the Apostles, though distinct from the Holy Spirit shed upon them on the day 
of Pentecost. But Epiphanius says expressly (Haer. 48.) that the Montanists received 
the Old and New Testaments, believed in the resurrection of the dead, and maintained 
the catholic doctrine^f the Trinity ; nor would Tertullian have joined himself to any sect, 
who were influenced by an outrageous fanaticism. It was a prevailing notion of the 
age, that the spirit of prophecy had not ceased, so that the revelations of Montanus would 
be heard with reverence, and tend to enforce the doctrines which he inculcated. 
These consisted chiefly in injunctions to abstinence and frequent fasting, in prohibitions 
of second marriages, in denying absolution to sins committed after baptism, in non-resist- 
ance to persecution, and in a variety of severe and painful austerities. He likewise 
affirmed that the New Jerusalem would descend upon Prepuza, a city of Phrygia, where 
he dwelt; and hence his followers were sometimes called Cataphrygians, Two wealthy 
females, Maximilla and Priscilla, contributed to the support of the new sect f and professed 
to be actuated by the same spirit which dictated the ravings of Montanus. 

VOL. XV. NO. I. V 
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probability, it occurred about the close of th<i second century.* * * § In 
placing, 'therefore, the lapse of Ter^ulliaii, who is said to have been 
ind'onant at the refusal of his pretensions to the see by the Church 
of Jioine, in the year 200, there is a very plausible argument in favour 
of the date. A])out tlie same time the conference between Cains and 
Proclus, of which tlicre is an account in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. II. 25. 
VJ. 20.), ended in the excormnunication of the latter, with all tlie ad- 
herents, and Tertuilian (it should seemf ) among the rest, of the Mon- 
tanist sect. 

It was probably at this period of his life that he cxclianged the toga 
for tlic po/lfiiWj when tlie ridicule, with whicli he was visited in cons(‘- 
cpienco, called forth his angry expostulation in the Treatise entitled de 
Fnllio. There is, it is true, great diversity of opinion respecting the 
date of this Treatise, Some maintain that it was written immediately 
after his conversion to,^ Christianity, when he a?;sumod the jialliurn as 
the dress in general use among Christians ; and others, that it was the 
appropriate garb of a presbyter, and adopted by him at the lime of his 
admission into that order. * lint in neither of these cases would its use 
have excited any [)arti(nilar remark. It seems more probable that the 
gallium was worn hy those Chnstians whose devotions assumed a more 
ascot jc character; ;md that the new Montanist marked Ids connexion 
wiLj[i this ])aity hy putting <ni their dress. The tract, moreover, was 
written at C.irthage, whither he retired after he professed himself a 
Montanist; and the passage, in which the writer speaks of the triplex 
rirtfis Imperii (§. 2.), may allude to the avssoeiation of Geta witli 
Severus and Caracalla in the government, whieli took place in the 
year 198. As to the peace which he mentions, though some mulor- 
stand tliat whicli followed the defeat of Niger, it may as well he under- 
stood of the uiidistiirlied repose of tliii latter years of the reign of 
SeviM'us. 

Early in the succeeding century, the edict of Severn s against 
proselytisni, din'cted m.liiily against the Jews, hut involving the Chris- 
tians also ill its eoiiscqueiiees, was tJie signal for tlie revival of 
pcrst‘cutioii throiigliout the lioman empire. The emperor, from 
motives of gratitude, § no less than from his knowledge of tlieir peace- 
able cud loyal demeanour, |vas at first ineliiied to take tlie Christians 
under his pioleelioii ; hut the frequent tumults excited by the Jews 
elicited this decree, hy which he sanctioned the irrespective massacres 
and tortures which disgraced his reigndl In Egypt, more especially, 

* 8ce IloLiiliii Ileliq. Sacr. T. Hi. p. 137. 

j See TtTtull, de Jpjun. §. 1. 

X Dfi Pall. §. C. Sed ista pallium loquitur: ego jam illi etlam divina secta: ac 

d/sciplhifr comnurcium confero,^* Gaudi’t lulUum^et exullu ; melior jam te philosophia 
(iiguata es, rv quo Chfistianuni vephii. In §.4. he calls the pallium saendos saggeUus ; 
but adds : dt'duc oculos, (uiadeo, et reverere habitum unias interim errnris tiii renun tiatorem. 
At the same time it is nul very easy to ascertain the correct import of these expressions. 

§ He had been cured of a di'^order (as some have thought miraculously) by a Christian 
named Procuhis. The Uonianists cite this case, in which the patient was anointed with 
oil, in support of the sacramental uretion ; but there is a wide diflferenee between the 
application of a medicinal oil for the recovery of the patient, and the spiritual anointing 
of a departing soul. See Bishop Kaye on the Writings of Tertuilian^ p. 455. 

II Spart. in Vit. Sever. §. 17. Jadaos fieri sub gravi poena vetuit : idem etiam de 
Christumfs mnxif, • 
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the Christians were exposed to the most dreadful horrors ; and it was 
probably in defence of the sufferers in these parts that Tertullian 
addressed his celebrated Apology to the goveniors of Africa. • On this 
supposition it was written in the year 201. Now it is lillowed on* all 
hands that Tertullian, after his adoption of the Montanist doctrines, 
repaired to Carthage ; and that the Apology was written at Carthage, 
is abundantly manifest throughout. In speaking of Rome, he calls it 
(c. 9.) Hlar eligiosissima nrhs /Eneadum ; and he adopts throughout a 
mode of expression which he could scarcely have used liad lie been 
resident in that city. Nor would he have styled the senators of Home, 
to whom the A])ology has been thought to be addressed, by the title of 
l)ra\udes ; whereas it is clear, on the contrary, from one passage at 
least, that he was \yTitiiig in a proconsular province.*' The peculiar 
tenets of the Montanists would scarcely be displayed in a com]>osition 
of this descri])tion ; so that their absence does not 2 )rove that the writer 
had not yet fallen in with their principles. Ainong the tracts, indeed, 
which were certainly written after his conversion, was that de fug a in 
persecutione, which hears evident marks of reference to tlie troubles 
under Sevonis ; during which, not only “individuals, but whole com- 
munities, bartered their possessions for their life. It is written, 
however, in a very different temper from that which ])ervades the 
Apology, and .argues the rigid Montanist throughout. I3ut after llie 
death of Severus, he again took up the cause of the persecuted Chris- 
tians, in lus address ad Scapulam; and here, again, no traces of 
Montfinism ap[)ear. Laying aside tlieir absurd claims to tlie extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy S])irit, it was only in their repeated fasts and 
rigid austerities that these heretics matenally differed from the generality 
of Christians : in articles of faith Tertullian’s orthodoxy has rarely been 
(juesiioned. ‘‘ As for Tertullian,” says Daille, “ his defection into 
Montanism li.as, without doiil)t* greatly diminished his repTitation iu the 
Church, both for fervent piety and extensive erudition. Yet, not only 
were several of his works written while he yet adhered to the Catholic 
faith, but oven his Montanism separated him from the Cluircli solely iu 
regard to discipline ; to an extreme severity of wliich he was led to 
conform by the natural harshness of his disposition. In n spect of 
doctrine^ lie was evidently guided hy the same rule of faith as tlie 
Catholics themselves ; and hence he sarcastically observes, that [leople 
rejected Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla, not because they had erred 
from the faith, but because they would have us rather than 

In the latter years of his life, Tertullian left tlie JMontanists, but not, 
as it should seem, for the purpose of re-union with the ortliodox 
Church, lie had built a conventicle of his own at Carthag(^, whicli 
was still frequented by his followers, called Tcrtiillianists, in the time 
of Augustin, who succeeded in extirpating the schism.,'!; The time of 


* Apol. §. 45. Deurn^ non Froconsulein, timpnles. 

•f Oe §, 1. Tfi Paracleto controversiam faciunty non quod aVuim Deum piadinmt 

MtmlanuSy Maximilla^ et Priscilla; nec quod Jesum Christum solvant ; nec quod aliquam 
fidci regularn ever t ant ; sed quod plane doceant jejunare quam nuberc. See Daille 

on the Right Use of the Fathers, II. 4. 

J August, de HaE?rcs. §. 8(>. 
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his death, which conjecture has placed iu the year 220, is unknown ; 
Jerojne merely says, that ho lived to a decrepit old age. His writings 
throughofit manifest a strong desire *to lay down his life for the faith ; 
but*tliere is no authority for supposing that his wisli was gratified. It 
were to bo wished that so great a man had stood firm to his profession ; 
l)iit his testimony to the truth will not be found less valuable, on account 
of the errors into which he fell. 

The character of Tertulliaii was that of a severe and rigid ascetic. 
Impatient of opposition, he could digest no censure ; he could brook no 
ridicule. His learning was vast, his understanding powerful, and his 
wit keen and sarcastic. In so great estimation was he held hy St. 
Cyprian, that he invariably called him his “ master,'’ and never passed 
a day without reading a portion of his works,* in which he has left to 
posterity a storehouse of ecclesiastical knowledge, for which the student 
in divinity cannot he too grateful. Its value will be duly cstimaced by 
a perusal of the Bishop Lincoln’s admirable Lectures in illustration 
of the Ecclesiastical History of the second and third centuries.'}' The 
following eiilogiiim upon this Fatlier, from tlie Commonitoriuin of Vin- 
cciitius Lirlnensis, will prepare the reader for an analysis of his works : — 
“//?> ainnl Latinos nostrornm omnium facile jprinceps jndicandus est. Quod 
euim hoc viro doctius ? quid in divinis atque fiumanis rebus exercitatius ? 
nempe omnem philosophiam et cunctas Plnloso 2 >horum sectas, auctorcs, 
(issertoresque sectaram, ornnesque coruin disciplinas, ouvncm hisioriarum 
ac studiorwm varietatem, mira quadam mentis capacitate complexns csf, 
hffcnio ccro nonne tarn f/ravi ac iwhementi cxcelluit, ut 7iihil sih? penh ad 
cxpuqnandum proposucrit, quod non ant acumhe irruperit, nut ponder e 
i liserit ? Jam porro orationis S7ice laudes q^ns exsequi valcat ? qua* 
tanta, ficscio qua rationum necessitate, conserta est, ut ad consensum sui, 
qiios snadere 7ion j^etcrif, impellat ; cujus, q7Wt pene verba, tot sentential 
sunt ; quot sensus, tot cictorite. Hcereiieirwn ille hinspliemias mullis et 
mapnis voltmmum suorum molibus, velut quibusdam fulrninibus, evertit." 


SCHOOLS IN GREECE. 

There arc now in the Peloponnesus eighteen schools for the Greek 
language, with 02 1 pupils ; Hwenty-five schools on the Tjancasterian 
plan, with 1780 pupils. In the isles of the Archipelago, there are thirty- 
one Schools for the Greek language, with 1712 scholars; and twenty- 
seven schools of mutual instruction, 3050 scholars, including the house 
of orphans, and the central school. In continental Greece a school for 
the Greek language has been establislied at Lepanto, and a house is 
now building at Missolonghi for the same purpose. 


* Jerome uhi supra. To ibis testimony U lius been objected that Cypria i never 
quotes Tertulliaii by name ; but not only his sentiments, but his very words, are to be 
found repeatedly in the writings of that father. 

.f The Ecclesiastical liistory of the >^cond and Third Centuries, illustr^cd from the 
writings of Tcrtullian. By John, Bishop of Lincoln, &c. &c.'* 
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HYMMS. 

CIRCUMCmON. 

MORNING FIRST LESSON. 

Lord, for our sons may grace abound 
Througli this ap])ointcd sign; 

A iiiikhu* seal than Abram found, 

Of blessings more *divinc, 

Which open glories to oiir view, 
Leyond the brightest hopes he knew. 

-* 

T3^pe of Thy Spirit’s living flow, 

Wo pour the hallowed stream, 

We sign tlie cross upon their Ifrow, 

In pledge of faith to Him, 

Who shed for us His precious blood. 
To seal the covenant of God. 

Baptized into Tliy Trinity, 

The children* of Thy grace, 

O, he]]) them, Lord, to live to Thee, 

A pure, a faithful race ; 

Instruct them, sanctify, defend, 

And crown with glory at the end! 


SECOND LESSON. 

Washed from our earthlj^ nature’s shame. 
And bound by lioly^vows, 

We bear our heavenly Father’s name. 

And dwell within His house. 

Blest privilege ! but all m vain 
Tlic symbols of His grace, 

If our unhallowed lives ^^rofane 
Tlie doctrines they express. 

Lord, as Thy children’s name we bear, 
Like them would we obey ; 

Mark Thy commands with filial fear. 

And keep Thy perfect way. 

O, to confirm the outwaVd sign, 

The inward grace impart : 

“yhiiie image in our lives to sliine ; 

Thy love to keep the heart. 


FelmoutJu 


K O. 
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THE SYSTEM AND EIIACTICE OF CONGREGATIONAL DISSENT 
UN favourable* TO RELIGION, 

IN KKPT.Y TO A WIIITKR IN Tllli CON<;n 120 ATTON AL MA0AZIN12. 

It could not luive been expected, and was not to be desired, that the 
article on Dissent, which appeared in the Christian TIememuranckr 
tor June last, and of whicli two editions have since been published in a 
separate form, should be allowed to pass without a reply. Accordingly, 
it has been noticed briefly in various periodicals ; and two writers have 
come forward in /‘the Christian Advocate,*’ and “the Patriot,” each of 
whom has shot his three arrow's: headless shafts, indeed, and shot far 
wide of the mark, but evidently delivered with the. full strength of the 
aicher. 

Newspaper replies, of whatever description, §cldom recpiire notice. 
These * 

“ Sons of a day, just buoyant on the iloocl, 

Then nflmborcd with. the puppies in the mud,” — D unciad. 

arc forgotten almost lieforc they can be answered. They are indeed 
useful auxiliaries: they enable a writer to supply deficiencies, and 
correct oversights ; and having afforded this aid, perish quietly. 

Hiff the wTiter in the Patriot stands in this position no longer. 
Afffir a delay of three months, the conductors of the Congregational 
Magazine have republished his letters, wdth a preface of no common 
arrogance. As the representatives of their party, they have tlius 
deliberately accepted liim for their tried champion, and ushered him 
into the lists w ith a flourish of defiance. Their cause therefore is in his 
hands* and its credit is identified with his owm. 

Upon the rule admitted in coiitrovcrs 5 % as in a Court of Justice, tliat 
c*very undefended charge is to be received as proved, this writer has 
abandoned his cause to utter condemnation. Instead of meeting the 
charges, lie confines himself to quibbling exceptions ; wliile the whole 
of liis first letter, and the greater jiart of the other tAvo, are Idled A\itli 
scurrility. His cavils are jeasily disposed of: his railing returns upon 
himself; for lionourable minds arc slow to suspect unworthy motives ; 
and conjectural imputations |irc usually suggested by the conscience of 
the aeciiser, 

1 contended that Dissent is declining — that the congregational or 
democratic form of government is fatal to its unity and peace — that its 
tendency is opposed to monarchical institutions — that the; practice of 
Dissenters is at variance with their avow'cd principles, especially in 
their protended liberality and disinterestedness — that Dissenting minis- 
ters are very superficially educated, while their piety is endangered by 
their academic education, by their dependence, and by the nature of 
their duties — that their congregations suffer from sectarian pride and 
rivalry, from their indifference ’to principle when it interferes with taste, 
and from the self-deception promoted by their system — that the whole 
are tainted by a fraternal association with heresy — that they are bewil- 
dered by opinions, which are opposed to practical duties — and, finally, 
that the Scriptures arc almost excluded from their services, while their 
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extempore worship is little calculated to aid devotion. All these conclu- 
sions are drawn from general and known facts. Most of them might 
have been enforced by particular and striking illustrations. But I felt 
that I had no right to give a painful and discreditable notoriety to indi- 
viduals, and that it is scarcely honourable to publish facts, which I could 
have knowm only as a friend. 

Most of the cavils of my opponent require but a very brief notice ; 
indeed, several of them are explained or refuted by the context alone. 
He disposes of throe quotations on the politics of Dissent with a jest, and 
a fourth, on its illiberality, he appropriately illustrates with scurrility. 
He quotes the passage on the coercive support of religion in Polynesia, 
and challenges the example. It will be found in Mr. Mllis’s description 
of the Crusade against the young chiefs who had tattooed themselves. 
He denies that Methodism obtains many seceders from Dissent ; and, 
referring only to Londpn, he may be correct, because all who leave a 
chapel for personal reasons may then attach themselves to another of 
the same persuasion ; but it is very dilferent in the country. He ridi- 
cules the assertion, that Methodism intercepts proselytes from his party. 
A sneer is sometimes more convenient than an argument. Can he se- 
riously believe that tlie different causes of sectarianism would not have 
conducted to Dissent a large ])roporlioii of those who form the Methodist 
congregations ? Dissent is met with almost exclusively in towns, Ipit the 
population of tlu'se is constantly changing, and multitudes of its partisans 
remove every year. Many of these attach themselves to other Dissenting 
meclings at their new residence ; but a great proportion are permanently 
lost, because they either do not find a place of worship of their own per- 
suasion, or prefer the services at another. This loss would be more than 
repLiccd by additions to the population ; since, without referring to par- 
ticular causes of sectarijuiism, those who cannot bo conveniently accom- 
modated in llie church, must necessarily worship elsewhere. But here 
Metliodism interferes, and, with such effect, that it now outnumbers all 
the other sects united. 

One cavil is a dishonest one. He fqrms two paragraplis of detached, 
and even distant sentences, and placing tjiem in juxta-position, triumphs 
in a contradiction created by himself ; as if Iliad contended that Dissent 
is at once too exclusive and too liberal. To supply the context will 
restore the passages to their proper mcauisg. Yet, even his own con- 
tradiction is but apparent. The great principle of Dissent, that every 
one should be governed only by bis own judgment in religious questions, 
and which, in ])ractice, gives the most prominent importance to the trifles 
which are well conceded, will make sectarianism essentially selfish. 
Under the influence of this feeling, the -Dissenter may contend fiercely 
for his own sect, yet abandon it at the first impulse of wounded vanity 
or offended taste. He may regard every rival sect with jealous dislike, 
yet ally himself with all, even to the Socinian, when the union is neces- 
sary for an attack upon the Church. There must be apparent contra- 
dictions in a faithful picture of that body, which pretends *to superior 
sanctity, yet forms a strict alliance with heresy against an orthodox 
establishment. , 

“ To make religion bleed, 

llcrod and Pontius Pilate are agreed.**— //y Charles /. 
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• Congregational Dissent unfavourable to Religion. 

He admits that educated young persons often desert the ranks of 
Dissent, but rei'ers tiie fact to an anxiety to escape from its religious 
restraint's to the accommodating laxity of the Church. The true causes 
are to be found in the destruction of anti-church prejudices at school, 
the limited and superficial attainments of Dissenting ministers having 
thrown the education of all the superior classes into the hands of the 
clergy; in the repellent effect produced by the medley parties of a 
chapel circle upon young persons who have been accustomed to good 
society ; and in the cold and vapid decliimation of a dissenting service 
contrasted with our beautiful liturgy. It might have been supposed 
that this desertion of Dissent by young persons who arc still under 
their pjirents* roof would be jme vented by parental authority ; but 
those individuals whose personal respectability zs too liigh and un- 
questioned to leave them any inducement to contend for chapel 
influence, become so disgusted wdth the contentions from which few 
cliapels arc free for inawy years togctlier, and in which tlie causes, the 
leaders, and their motives arc generally alike ’contemptible, that 
although habit may keep them to their accustomed place of worship, 
they arc not displeased when their children attach themselves to 
another. 

He denies that the Scriptures arc excluded fnmi dissenting services. 
The following is the nature and order of their W'orship ; For the full 
service, a hymn, a chapter, a long prayer, a hymn, the sermon, a hymn, 
and a short closing prayer ; for the prayer-meeting, a hymn, a prayer, a 
hymn, a prayer, a hymn, and a closing prayer by the minister, pre- 
ceded, in some chapels, by a short address, The two first prayers arc 
offered by persons wdiom the minister may call upon at the time. The 
correqtness of this description may he ascertained by any one who will 
attend a service in half a dozen dissenting chapels. 

He asks, from what dissenting scliools religion is excluded. In the 
Lancasterian, or British and Foreign schools. A lady, whom I knew 
most intimately, w'as on the committee of one of these schools, from 
which all the non -conformists hut herself withdrew in a body, beca\iso 
it was resolved that the duties of tlie day should commence and close 
with prayer ; and they avowed as a reason for the secession, that the 
practice is contrary to a fundamental principle of the schools. 

A remark on the endowments of Dissent is met with a pretended 
analogy, in which the object of resemblance is mistaken. Dissenters 
are not reproved for possessing wealth, but for the inconsistency of con- 
demning the endowments of the Church, while some of their own 
chapels are supported by the same means. 

I have to thank him for one unimportant correction. It was the 
Board of Deputies, instead of Ministers, which bought the shares in the 
London University. The mistake does not affect the principle in the 
slightest degree, 

I stated, that the funds of the London Missionary Society have 
declined one-fifth, while those of the Church Societies have increased 
enormously. He affirms, that the decline in the London mission 
does not exceed one-tenth ; and then, with singular infelicity, 
gives the revenue for the last four years, by which he proves that, 
m the past year, it was only four-fifths of the average for the three 
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preceding. His assertion, that a large sum was raised in one year by an 
extraordinary effort, does not explain the fact, that the society, in the 
days of its prosperity, funded a large surplus, though its revenue ivas 
then derived only from subscriptions, legacies, and anniversary collec- 
tions ; while latterly, the income has declined to such a degree, that a 
sale of stock has been required to meet the current expenses of the 
year ; and this, although the females of the different chapels have been 
induced to lay aside the decorum of their sex, and to traverse the streets 
and courts with collecting cards and money bags, canvassing their dis- 
trict every quarter, and collecting the pence every month.* 

^ When I spoke of the advance of the Church Societies, I had not ilf 
view that which calls itself the « Church Missionary.” This Society does 
not possess the geneihl confidence of the Establishment, but is supported 
by the Calvinistic party in it, with which it must be expected to fluc- 
tuate or decline. But tlie old Church Institutions, the venerable Socie- 
ties for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have increased steadily and jgreatly, and that 
without the aid of associations, anniversary meetings, or even congre- 
gational collections. Their united income for 1821 was, in even sums» 
77,000/. ; for 1831, 107,000/., exclusive of an annual revenue of 
11,000/., derived from property, and held by the Propagation Society 
in trust, for specific purposes ; and the income of this Society, for the 
present year, is augmented by a general congregational collection, which 
has already produced 40,000/. 

The writer is very angry because I offered the Lambeth Articles aS 
an exposition of Calvinism ; yet all these Articles, except the sixth, are 
comprehended to their fullest extent in the doctrine of absolute and per- 
sonal election. He says that most Dissenters are moderate Calvinists ; 
they arc so, and the great evil of their system is, that it leads its fol- 
lowers to contend for principles, of which they disavow tlie necessary 
conclusions, to wear their opinions only as a party badge, and to de- 
nounce all who make them a rule of conduct. 

It is nothing to the argument that these Articles were drawn np 
by Churchmen. Undoubtedly the Church of England, when in her 
infancy, was somewhat tainted with Calvinism, and probably the great 
rebellion was permitted as the means of hcv purification. 

Calvinism was, in fact, the natural danger of the earlier part of thd 
Reformation, since mankind, in their efforts to escape formidable errors^ 
are prone to fly to extremes. It is curious to observe how constantly 
the most important evils of Popery are met by their opposites in 
Calvinism. For the Popish doctrine of justification by human works^ 
Calvinism substituted a creed, which determined the fate of every man 
from eternity, and left nothing for him to do. The one taught that he 


• A little book was written by a dissenting minister avowedly in support of this 
Society, entitled “ the Village in an Uproar.” Among the characters, he hitroduces 
a parish clergyman, who never refuses a leap, or a bottle, and who lends to one of 
his parishioners a case for playing cards, formed and lettered as a Bible, and a 
volume of obscene prints, lettered “ Practical Piety.*’ It is to be hoped that raindS 
of such malignity and filthiness are rare ( and I should not have noticed this book^ 
whose dullness equals its wickedness, had it not received the unequivocal sanction of 
its party. It has gone through at least six editions, * 
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may accumulate a transferable surplus of merit, the other sunk him to a 
perfect fiend. Popery loaded the services of the sanctuary with pomp 
and epleiidour, Calvin stripped them to nakedness ; Popery invested her 
ministers with absolute power, Calvin disclaimed all the restraints of 
human authority. The spirit of the Pope is slavery, that of the Genevese 
system anarchy. Thus, flying in a circle from every corruption to its oppo- 
site evil, the theory of Calvin reaches by a different road the same fatal 
consequences as its antagonist. The one is blinded by a voluntary 
exclusion of the light, the other by a presumptuous sanctuary of insuf- 
ferable brightness. Accumulated absurdity conducts the one to infidelity, 
c/kd the other reaches Socinianism by the natural and easy advance from 
spurning the delegated authority of God, to questioning its direct 
exercise. * 

When a system has existed for three centuries as the creed of 
millions, it is not to be supported by wrested* texts, and scholastic 
subtleties. It must be 'examined practically, and judged by its fruits : 
and what have been the fruits of Calvinism but rebellion and heresy ? 

Tlie civil wars of France, Scotland, and England illustrate its politics ; 
and the magnitude of the curse which they brought upon it, is the 
estimate of the folly and guilt of the principles upon which it acted. 

Soon after the Reformation, the condition of the English Protestants 
bore A very close resemblance to that of the Calvinists of France. 
l)i\^ding the strength of their respective countries, both were persecuted 
by fierce and bigoted Popish sovereigns ; yet could look forward to no 
distant period, when they would enjoy the protection of Protestant 
princes of extraordinary talent and character. 

In this persecution, as subsequently in the great rebellion, and 
again *111 the reign of James II., the English Church committed her 
cause to God. Waiting for his deliverance, she patiently endured 
wrong, opposing to the oppression of her enemies the passive resistance 
of Christianity. Nobly were lier faith and patience rewarded. The 
fate of Popery was scaled by the holy courage of a little hand of 
martyrs, who, like Fllijah, were translated to glory with the chariot and 
horses of fire. The persecutor died ; the accession of the Protestant 
Elizabeth was hailed with a general burst of exulting loyalty : and 
Fhiglaud, from that time, however a passing cloud may have occa- 
sionally veiled her brightness, has shone like the sun of heaven, the 
light, life, and hope of the w^orld. 

The Calvinists of France were exposed to no heavier trials than their 
English brethren, and their prospects were far brighter : for the earthly 
hope of England was a young and imprisoned female. But they drew 
the sword, and inflicted upon their country the calamities of a 
protracted civil war. The bloody and doubtful struggle was at length 
terminated by the most atrocious act of policy upon record. Their 
chiefs inveigled to Paris, by a pretended accommodation, were assassi- 
nated ; and their followers throughout the kingdom consigned to a 
general massacre. Nor w^as it all that their victims were almost 
a thousand times more nume;rous than the martyrs of England ; or 
tliat they exchanged the martyr's crown for the death of the soldier, 
or the fate of the duped rebel. Their prince, regarded as the first 
pride o^liis country throjigh all succeeding ages, was obliged to contend 
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for the crown of his inheritance with the sword, and to obtain it at last 
by apostacy. The charter of toleration he gave them was reyoked by 
a successor, who exterminated or banished their miserable remnant : 
and France from that time has been a prey to superstition or infidelity, 
and a scourge, a curse, and a warning to all nations. 

The Calvinists of Scotland contended for their faith with the sword : 
while they acted as Christians, they had very little to fear. A firm, 
but quiet adherence to their principles would have commanded the 
respect of enemies, whom their patience disarmed. The ftuakers found 
it so, whose tenets were far more offensive ; and the indulgence afforded 
to a small and scattered sect could not liave been withheld from 
a powerful and united nation. But tenets which justified murder 
and rebellion upon, religious grounds ; and a fanaticism, reckless 
of human life, and confident of victory, through divine assistance, 
over the most formidable superiority, were regarded with equal hatred 
and terror; and after their easy dispersion i\i the field, they were 
hunted almost to extermination. 

One rebellion was successful. The Calvinists of England obtained 
possession of the Church and state, and having remodelled both 
according to their own views, consummated tlieir treason w^ith the 
judicial murder of their king. But a curse rested upon their guilty 
triumph. Seen in their true character, they quickly hccamt? the 
objects of general detestation and contempt. Not all the talents 
and success of their chief, nor even the commanding position he 
secured for his country, could save him from the misery of the ruler 
who in every man secs an enemy, and fears an assassin. In its 
disgust, the nation flew from their hypocrisy to licentiousness, and 
from the tyranny of their democracy to despotism, A king, for whom it 
would be difficult to claim a single royal virtue, who in his private life 
abandoned himself to the most shameless profligacy, and in his public 
one, sacrificed the national independence and honour, became the most 
popular of sovereigns, only because his faults were the opposite of 
tlieirs. They were swept from the Church ; their ministers, who, 
so little time before, had ruled like the princes of the land, became 
proscribed fugitives, and skulked from place to place, under cover of 
the night, preaching in obscure hamlets, and living on the bread 
of charity. To complete their degradation, they w^ere happy in 
the next reign to creep under the indulgence notoriously given for 
Popery ; and, but for the blessing of God on the holy courage of 
the Church of England, that Church which we are told is ever the 
willing tool of power, and the supporter of all ancient abuses, the 
kingdom would have been once more subjected to Rome. 

Illustrations of the tendency of Calvinism to heresy are afforded by 
the Church of Geneva, a large portion of whose members are ingulphed 
in Socinianism; by the Presbyterians of Ulster, many of whom have 
become Arians or Socinians ; and by English Dissent, whicli is so 
deeply tainted, its endowments having generally become Sociiiian. 
Even the orthodoxy of its London congregations is not preserved by 
their ministers. These ministers openly unite with the teachers of 
heresy ; and thus to give their public sanction to evil is a very advanced 
step towards embracing it. ^ 
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As a rule of personal conduct, Calvinism is opposed to every religious 
duty. It would stop the sinner with absolute decrees ; swell the self- 
deceiver’ with the proud assurance of his own election ; quiet the fallen 
Chnstifin with a reliance on final perseverance ; and palsy the eftbrts of 
Christian benevolence, by consigning to their free course the events pre- 
ordained of God. It is idle to contend that such practical errors are too 
clear to be dangerous. If we believe in a tempter, w'e cannot doubt 
that he will seize his advantage, when such powerful weapons may be 
drawn from the creed of his victims. Scott and Newton deplored the 
excessive depravity of their congregations; and in a most profligate 
Jown, where I resided for some years, Calvinism is taught in eight 
places of worship, and is the practical faith of the lower classes. A 
thousand times have I heard them advance its fatalism, in justification 
of neglects by which the life of their friends had* been endangered, or 
sacrificed ; and I could offer examples occurring within my own know- 
ledge, and some of thorn under my roof, to shlnv that temporal duties 
are not the only ones violated. 

But, it niay be contended, that however Calvinistic principles are 
abused by some as a cover for licentiousness, tliat preaching is the most 
popular in which tliey are prominently brought forward : let facts decide. 
1 have now before me the General Report of all the Baptist Congrega- 
tionf^in South Devon and Cornwall for the year ending May, 1829, 
published by their associated ministers, and other deputies, in which 
the number of converts admitted within the year as “ memhers” is given 
for every chapel. Of seventeen chapels in the district, two are stated, 
in a short note, to have made no returns ; a mild way of telling an 
unpleasant truth. In six others, not one new member had been added 
for tlje year. Twelve members had seceded from one meeting ; and in 
all, eleven others had been expelled. The total number of new members 
is sixty-six, of whom thirty-three had'bccn added to a single meeting 
at Penzance, in Cornwall. A rival congregation, in the same town, 
sUmds in the Report with a blank under every column, not a single 
member having been gained or lost in the ycar.**^ 

The essential character of religion is humility : but where is this 
feature discoverable in the sects who arrogate to themselves exclusively 
the title of “evangelical,” and to their creed that of “the Gospel?” 
thus, by implication, condemning five-sixths of the members of the 
Established Church, and the whole body of Wesleyan Methodists, 
as teachers and disciples of heresy. I have before me a begging paper 
for a dissenting nieeting in Wiltshire, circulated within the last two 
years ; it begins with a description of the circumstances which led to its 


• Shortly after the publication of this Report, it was found that one of these meet- 
ings must be closed, to save the other; and it might have been expected that where 
th6 success and failure of the two ministers were so strikingly contrasted, there could 
be no hesitation in determining which should be retained. The successful one, 
however, was sacrificed; and going to Jamaica as a missionary, he died there just 
before the late rebellion. The other did not long enjoy his triumph. He has subse- 
quently been sent away, and no successor is yet appointed. 

^ Another minister, whose name appears in the Report, Mr. Widlakc, of Brixham, 
WKS expelled by his people for supporting a pro-popery petition, and died shortly 
after in great distress, a dependent upon charity. 
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erection thus — The Gospel was first introduced into the village of 
Berwick, about the year 1808.” This document is signed and at- 
tested by thirty-two Baptist and Independent ministers, ilicluding 
some of the most celebrated of both denominations. * 

I have noticed every exception advanced by the advocates of 
dissent in the Congregational Magazine. Unfounded in fact, these 
cavils are so unimportant, that all might be conceded without materially 
weakening the article to which they are offered in reply. 

It is easier to contend with such writers than to excuse myself for 
giving importance to their letters by undeserved notice. It must how- 
ever be remembered, that what these letters want in argument and 
talent, is supplied by the official character they have received, in being 
deliberately accepted, by competent authority as an able defence of the 
cause of Congregational Dissent. That cause has far more reason to 
comj)lain of its advocates than of its accuser. I have only stated a 
part of what may be laid to its charge : tliey have shewn that, as far 
as their ability extends, nothing can be said in its vindication. 

A Churchman from Conviction. 


CHURCH REFORM. -LETTER 1. 

Mr. Editor. — From the returns which liavc already been mada, and 
the state of polls in diflerent parts of the kingdom, the prospects before 
us arc not of a very cheering nature. The Church more especially has 
every tiling to fear from the rude hands of meddling and unprincipled 
demagogues, eager to throw that which is holy to the swine, under the 
pretext of purifying the sanctuary. It is sufficiently manifest that the 
object of these persons is not purity, hut plunder : not to reform a 
Cliurch for which they care nothing, but to gratify a heedless mob, 
clamouring for they know not what, and expecting to participate in the 
spoil, of which they will never touch an atom. What care these demo- 
litionists whether one clergyman is richer than another : whether one 
holds a dozen, and another but one preferment ? They would root out 
tlic Cliurch altogether, and see its cathedrals and its churches moulder- 
ing together in the dust. 

Against such depredators as these, it behoves all good men and true 
to unite in a firm, resolute, and manly resistance : and it is lamentable to 
behold such men as Lord Henley, whom it would be criminal to 
suspect of insincerity in his professions of attachment to- the Church, 
indirectly conniving at its spoliation. In maintaining the right of the 
legislature to interfere with the appropriation of ecclesiastical property, 
he is justifying, in a manner, an act of oppression, which a large majority 
in the first reformed (?) Parliament would be ready enough to perpetrate 
of themselves, and yet more ready to shelter themselves under the 
authority of a professed member of the Church in its perpetration. That 
Lord Henley’s premises are wrong, they will not stop to consider, in 
adopting his conclusion ; and he will eventually find that the work bf 
destruction will not stop at the point to which his simple-heartedness 
had limited its progress. The tithes were bequeathed to the Church by 
the same barons who left the other nine-tenths of their estates to their 
descendants and adherents i and the same fiat which annuls the title to 
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the one, will not long scruple to question that of the other. An earldom 
is held by the same tenure as a bishoprick ; a lay-impropriation by a 
far less rightful one than a rectory. ‘The reckless hands of Henry VIII. 
and his myrmidons have set an example wliich the reformers would 
fain follow ; but, content with making no demand for the restitution of 
property of which they were formerly deprived, let not the Church 
tamely resign the little, which even the sacrilegious hands of a Wolsey 
shrunk from violating. I say the little; for if the entire revenues of 
the Establishment were equally divided among the beneficed Clergy, 
they would not yield 200Z. per annum to each benefice. 

With respect to the policy of such a division, it will be necessary to 
enter into that question in another place ; and here it will be 
sufficient to premise that it would be attended witjh the most disastrous 
consequences. That some change in the disposition of Church property 
might be made with advantage, may safely be admitted ; but then, 
upon what authority?* Parliament certainly, as you have abundantly 
proved in your last number, has no legitimate power to interfere : 
and the Ecclesiastical Commission (the proceedings of which will be 
greatly embarrassed, if not nullified, by Lord Henley’s “ Church 
Reformation Society”) is professedly a commission of inquiry only. 
The inquiries of these commissioners, if left to themselves, would 
do gyod in various ways. They would tend to undeceive the public 
resj>ecting the enormities of Church property ; and in cases of misappro- 
priation (and no human foresight or prudence could prevent it in cer- 
tain cases) they would enable the proper authorities to direct it into 
a more beneficial channel. Now such authority can only be lawfully 
exercised by the Convocation ; it is an egregious anomaly in the 
plan ,of Lord Henley and his Society, that while they urge the 
re-establishmcnt of this assembly in the most efficient form, they would 
anticipate its operations by parliamentary legislation. 

No plan of reform, then, which does not emanate from tlu; 
Convocation can possibly meet with the approbation of any true Church- 
man ; and it would be only loss of time to submit any ])rojcct, in which 
the restoration of this body was not the leading feature, to tlie notice of 
the editor of the Christian Remembrancer. It is upon this ground only 
that Lord Henley’s plan deserves a moment’s attention ; and the objects 
proposed by the “ Reformation Society” have a like claim to consider- 
ation, however objectionable the Society in itself may be. These 
objects are classed under fifteen heads ; and it will give me pleasure to 
examine them in order, should you feel disposed to admit a scries 
of four or five letters into your valuable and highly influential mis- 
cellany. This will give me an opportunity of discussing at large 
the various plans of Church Reform, both in spirituals and temporals^ 
which have been so rife of late ; of drawing a line of distinction 
between the moderate, the rash, and the wicked experiments, which 
the real friend, the weak ally, and the professed enemy, would make 
upon the fabric of our Sion ; and of throwing out some hints with 
ri^lation to the posture of affairs both in England and Ireland, which may 
or may not be worthy of attention. In using the word experiments, I 
do it advisedly. All changes which have been contemplated must 
be experimental ; most of them would certainly be ruinous; and I am 
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one of those, Mr, Editor, who would be content to sacrifice all the 
promised blessings of reform, could we be allowed to retain the real 
ones which we have hitherto enjoyed. It were good to “ leave well 
alone,” and not to join hands with those who mean us no good. 
Abuses will creej) into all human institutions : reform real abuses, 
if you will ; but do it cautiously, honestly, and above all, skilfiilly — 
ne 'pars sincera trahatur. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant. 

An Anti-Demolitionist, 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS. 

Mr. Editor. — In an article which you did me the favour of 
inserting in the February number of last year,' I hinted at the pro- 
bability of advantage to the Church, had candidates been, and were 
they to be, examined in their views of our ecclesiastical^ constitution. 
In the opinion then touched upon, I seem to be more confirmed. 1 
fear that there are to be found ministering at the altar of our Church, 
men who can give no stronger reason why they should minister within 
her pale than among the J)issenters : and the fruit of this is, thaf our 
people can see no reason, at any rate the true reasons, why they shoilld 
not be Dissenters as well as Churchmen; while, on the side of the 
adversary, every means seem to be resorted to to exhibit the Dis- 
senting system, whether Congregational, Presbyterian, or Wesleyan, as 
perfect. And it is a fact that a Dissenter can better give reasons (1 do 
not say better reasons) for dissenting, than a Churchman of the same 
giade in society can give for conforming. One of the principal points 
on which a dissenting candidate is publicly examined at his ordination, 
is his reasons for dissenting from the Church ; and these reasons are 
stated, not before Dissenters only, but in the presence of Churchmen : 
foV on such occasions Dissenters make it their practice to invite as 
many Churchmen as they can ; and these Churchmen never, perhaps, 
having heard or read any thing on their own side, are soon carried 
away ; at least their minds arc staggered. 

I feel more inclined to ascribe to such ignorance of the difference 
])etwecn the Church and Dissent, the rather questionable practice of 
many of our Clergy, of exhibiting on public occasions the dissenting 
minister as their acknowledged fellow-minister and co-equal, than to 
ascribe such conduct to a wilful indifference to their ordination engage- 
ments. This recognition of the dissenting teacher as a fellow pastor, 
by some well meaning but mistaken men, has contributed more to 
advance the “interest” and importance of Dissent of late years, and, by 
an equal ratio, to prostrate the Established Church, than any of, or all 
the untempered weapons -wielded against her by the external enemy. 
It is from her internal more than her external foes that the Church has 
cause for fear: and of too many within her pale and enjoying her 
revenues, may the Church justly complain in this day, as her Head 
complained of old, of “the traitor which did eat of his bread, and lifted 
up his heel against him.” 
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Here and there we hear of the increase of Dissent in places where the 
minister of the Church of Christ are most active in their labours and 
scriptural in their doctrines. This appears difficult of solution. Many 
reasons have been assigned for this, by different correspondents in the 
Christian Observer^ some time ago. But the reasons there stated do 
not, in my opinion, meet the difficulty; they do not account for an effect 
so different from that which might be expected. The chief cause of 
such increase seems to me to be this : — when a pious, zealous clergy- 
man, not versed in the tactics of Dissent, not suspecting the concealed 
object of Dissenters, but supposing that their only object, like his own, 
is to promote the cause of Christ, enters upon his parochial or other 
local charge, he finds the ground partly preoccupied by a dissenting 
“interest,” either of the Wesleyan or Congregational denomination, or 
of both. The newly arrived pastor groundlessly hopes to regain some 
of the deluded parishicpicrs, or at least to avoid the charge of bigotry, 
gild to commend his ministry by lowering the standard and discarding 
the rules of lus Church, and by adopting some of the dissenting schemes, 
so as to mee4 and embrace “ all parties.” He imitates their mode of 
public instniction, he adopts their technicalities, he refers to their 
principal divines, he introduces on the platform before his parishioners 
the dissenting teacher as another recognised pastor of the place, his 
“ felTow-labourer,” &:c. Well, here the parishioners are taught, and 
taifght by their own proper minister, to regard the Church and any sort 
of Dissent as on a par; and thus an important step is gained by, or 
rather given to, the Dissenter, who fails not to improve this advantage, 
and to gain another step. The church and the meeting-house are now 
on a level, and the only difference which forms the decision of the now 
neutihlised parishioner, is the likmg or disliking of the parochial 
minister or the dissenting teacher. Tlic latter seldom fails to insinuate 
himself and his principles to the notice and favour of the half-gained 
and new acquaintance, who soon becomes a decided Dissenter, and a 
confirmed enemy to that Church from which he has been alienated, 
partly by the indiscreet conduct of its minister, and partly by the wiles 
and stratagems of the Church’s enemies. So, here takes place an 
increase of Dissenters from the Church, where the reverse might be 
expected. 

To this process may be added another, but of less consequence : — 
wherever and whenever the parochial minisfer is active and faithful 
among his flock*, there will also be an increased activity on the part of 
Dissenters, cspecifdly the Wesleyan Dissenters. But from this increased 
activity to proselyte, the Clergyman has not much cause of fear, if hd 
only proceeds consistently, and neither embraces nor spums the Dis- 
senter. This experiment has been tried, and tried where the combined 
efforts of infidelity, Congregationalism, and Methodism, have been 
mad^ to bear against the Church, by every artifice that could be 
invented. “ Wc know nothing of you but as our parishioners, as our 
spiritual chaige, and as such only do we love you, and seek your good,” 
should be our feeling and our language towards those who forsake and 
oppose the Church, whether they be teachers or their followers. 

Clbricus* 
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HYMN FOR THE EPIPHANY.— Isaiah LX. 

Arise, and shine! behold thy day, 

O Zion, lonj^ alllicted one; 

'riiy shame and grief are passed away, 

Thine everlasting joy begun. 

With more than nature’s splendour bright, 

No set, or change, thy sun shall see ; 

For CJod is thine eternal liglit, 

And all His glory shines on thee. 

Nations shall serve thee ; kings shall come, 

With countless hosts, thy light to bless ; 

In thee shall strangers seek their home, 

Ani humbled foes thy God confess. 

His truth is pledged ; the mighty Lord 
Will give thee glory and increase, 

Fulfil the promise of llis word, * 

And perfect all thy righteousness. 

Fnlmoulh. F, O. 


LAST WORDS OF THE DYING. 

BERENriARirs, one of the most powerful and earliest opponents of 
the Popish doctrine of transubstantiatjon, who died in 1088, “broMhed 
out his last gaspo,” according to lllyricus, with these remarkable 
words : ‘‘ Now am 1 to go, and appear before God, either to bo acquitted 
by him, as I hope, or condemned by him, as I fear ; ” a proof that, in 
his mortal agony, he rejoiced before God with trembling, 

Jerom oe Prague. — This truly pious Christian, when led to the 
stake, in the grotesque garments, x^ahited with devils, with which the 
monks wore accustomed to cldlhe their victims, and whilst the paper 
mitre, similarly ornamented, was about to be placed on his venerable 
head, rather smiling at their folly, than angry at the malice of his 
enemies, exclaimed, “ Did my Saviour wear a crown of thorns for me, 
find shall 1 not as willingly wear this foolish cap for his sake ? 

Luther. — Fuller concludes his life of this great man in the following 
words : — “ He againo complained of the narrownesse of his breast, and 
perceiving that his life was at an end, he thus implored God’s mercy; 
and said, ‘ O, heavenly Father, my gracious God, and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Clirist ; thou God of consolation, I give . thee all hearty 
thanks, that thou hast revealed to me thy Son, Jesus Clirist, whom I 
believe, whom I professe, whom I love, whom I glorifie, whom the Pope 
of Rome and the rout of the wicked persecute and dishonour. I beseech 
thee, Lord Jesus Christ, to receive my soul. O, my gracious, heavenly 
Father, though I be taken out of this life, though I must now lay down 
tliis fraile body, yet I certainly know that I shall live with thee eter- 
nally, and that I cannot be taken out of thy hfiiids.’ Shortly after 
taking a medicine he added : — ‘ Lord, I render up my spirit into thy 
hands, and come to thee.’ And again, * Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: thou, O God of truth, hast redeemed me.’ Here, as 
one falling into a sleep, and without any bodily pain that could be 
discerned, he departed this life.” 

VOL. XV. NO. I. 
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Last iVords of the Dtpitg. 

ZuiNGLius. — This distinguished soldier of Clirist, and faitliful pastor 
of the Swiss Refonncd Church, fell in battle, together with three hundred 
and eighty of his flock, on the 11th of October, 1531, victims to the 
malice of tlie Papists. They who were near him when he fell, heard him 
utter these words : — What misfortune is this ! Well, they can indeed 
kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul.” Whilst iyi tliis dying state, 
his enemies demanded whether he would yield to Papistical invocation 
of the saints ; which, being unable to speak, he refused by the motion 
of his head ; and by the lifting up his eyes to heaven seemed to declare 
he would call upon God alone ; whereupon they furiously slaughtered 
him, and subsequently condemned his body to be divided into four 
quarters, and burnt to ashes. 

CK< OLAMPADius. — A little before his death one of his intimate friends 
coining to liim, he asked him, “ What news ? ” he answered, “ None.” 
“Then,” said the dying Christian, “I will tell* you some. Drevi era 
apnd Chrisliim Doymm^i — 1 shall shortly be with Christ, my Lord.” 
On the morning before his death he repeated the 51st Psalm, at the 
end of which he added, “ Save me, O Lord Jesu Christ,” and shortly 
after expired, (l)cceinher 1, 1531.) 

Lro .Ilidj:, the friend, fellow-labourer, and successor of Zuinglius in 
the Swiss Church, four days before his death (15^2), sending for the pas- 
tors and profe^ssors of the town of Tigunim, made before tliem a confes- 
sion of his faith concerning God, the Scriptures, and the person and 
ofliec of Christ ; concluding in these words ; — “ To this, my T^ord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, my hope, and my salvation, T wliolly ofler iq) my 
soul and body ; 1 cast myself wholly upon his mercy and grace.” Ilis 
translation of the greater part of the Bible from tlic Hebrew in whicli 
be was eminently skilled, is still held in higli repute upon the Continent. 

«• 

Bitcer, before his death, February 27, 1551, prayed unto Almighty 
God that he would not suffer Phigland, where lie had long resided at 
(Cambridge, to fall into those sins wJiich had brought Germany into 
great misery. Tlis last words were, “ Forsake me not, O, Lord, in the 
time of my age, and when my strength faileth me.” He was buried 
with great solemnity in St. IVIary’s Churcli at Cambridge, but on the 
accession of Queen Mary his bones Averc dug up, and delivered to the 
magistrate to be burnt, together with all his numerous writings, which 
had so ctFcctually promoted the cause of Protestantism. 

Bugenhaoius. — S peaking of this strenuous upholder of the principles 
of the Reforiiiatiou, and ardent disciple and admirer of Luther, Fuller 
says, “ The controversies and quarrels Avhicli sprung up in the Church 
were the greatest grief to him. Being grown old, and his strength so 
decayed that he could no longer preach ; he yet resorted daily to Church, 
where he poured forth fervent prayers, both for himself and the afflicted 
condition of the Church of God at that time. Afterwards, falling sick 
(though without much pain), lie continued instant in prayer and holy 
conference with his friends. And drawing near to his end, he often 
repeated, ‘ This is life eternal, to know thee the only true God, and him 
whom thoii hast sent, Jesus Christ:’ and so quietly departed in the 
Lord, Anno Christi 1558, and of his age 73.” 



COLLECTANEA, 

Dll. Dodd, — As the unfortunate; Dr. Dodd stepped into the mourning 
coach which carried him to the place of execution, a female deist accosted 
him in these words : — “ Doctor, wdierc is now the Jjord thy God?” — 
“Woman,” replied the Doctor, “go home, open your Bible at the 
seventh chapter of the prophet Micah, eighth, nintli, and tenth verses, 
and you will find.” She did as directed, and read the following 
words : — “ llejoice not against me, O mine enemy : when I fall I shall 
arise : when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me. I 
will bear the indignation of the I.ord, because I have sinned against 
him, until he plead my cause, and execute judgment for me : he will 
bring me forth to the light, and I shall behold his righteousness. Then 
she that is mine enemy shall see it, and shame shall cover her which 
said unto me, Where is the Lord thy God ? Mine eyes shall behold 
her: now shall she be* trodden down as the mire of the streets.” She 
closed the book, and went and hanged herself ! An awful lesson this 
to those who scoff at the word of God, and insult over the unfortunate, 
but repenting sinner. — American Pamper* 

Jkws in Thibet. — The lost ten tribes of the Jews have been found 
in Lit. Bucharia, some of them attending the last Leipsic fair as shawl- 
manufacturers. They speak in Thibet the Hindoo language^ are 
idolaters, but believe in the Messiah, and their restoration to Jeru- 
salem ; they are supposed to consist of ten millions, keep the Kipour, 
and do not like white Jews, and call out like the other tribes, “ Hear, 
O God of Israel, there is but one God are circumcised, and have a 
reader and ciders , — A agio- Germanic Advertiser, 


ABJURATION OF PROTESTANTISM!!! 

“ On Wednesday, the 1st of August last,” says a letter from Home, 
Cardinal Weld performed the solemn ceremony of admitting Messrs. 
John Dean and Frederic Waite into the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the chapel attached to the English College. Having received 
Mr, Waite’s formal abjuration of the religion of his forefathers, tlie 
Cardinal administered the rite of private baptism to him ; and after 
that, he first exorcised Mr, Dean from all his heresies and Protestant 
stains y and then baptized him according to the full ritual prescribed by the 
Papal Church for adults, Mr, Manby, the adjutant - general of the 
pontifical troops, stood godfather to him ; Jind the tw^o converts, after 
partaking of the sacrament della Oreshna, were admitted to the privilege 
of attending high mass, and receiving the bread of the eucharist. The 
whole ceremony was spun out to a considerable length, accompanied by 
some choice vocal music, performed by the pupils of the Apostolical 
Hospital, and witnessed by the Portuguese and Sicilian ambassadors, 
and a numerous concourse of the fashionables of Rome. On the Tues^ 
day following, they were admitted to the honour of kissing his Holiness's 
toe, being escorted into liis presence by Count Hawkes le Grice, who 
was the active instrument of their conversion Ml!!!” We say nothing \ 
we only think. 
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BRAWLING.* 


1824. — Where the plaintiff was sup- 
posed to be guilty of brawling, by reading 
a notice of vestry aloud, was turned out 
of the church by the defendant, a con- 
stable, — Held, that it not amounting to 
a disturbance within the 1 Mary, c. 3. s. 
3. or 1 W. & M. c. 18. s. 18, the de- 
fendant, although he might have removed 
him out of the church, could not justify 
detaining the plaintiff in custody after- 
wards. Williams v. Ghnisier^ 2 B. 8r Cr. 
(k. b.) CD9. 4 1). & R. (K. B.) 217. 

Where at the electing* a church- 
warden for the parishioners, in the 
church, a violent altercation, and re- 
proachful terms passed l)etween the 
defendant and another, as “ cowai*d,” 
“ informer,” and the defendant, (the 
rector’s churchwarden) by holding up 
his fist, occasioned a violent tumult, 
and a Constable was sent for, — Held tlutt 
tlie ottence of brawling was proved, and 
it was immaterial that otlier persons 
were concerned, or were acting equally 
improperly. Palmer v. Roffeijy 2 Add, 
(PKC.) 141. 

But where a party not originally en- 
gaged in such quarrel, being a sidesman, 
inierfered, and being only a subordinate 
offender, and the motives for the prose- 
cution, a second one on the same subject- 
matter, the Court, bolding it a case for 
mitigated costs, suspended him, ab in~ 
frressUy for one week, and condemned 
him in 50/. nomine expe?isanim. Palmer 
V. Tijou, 2 Add. (pec.) 19(>. 

1825. Allegation to a libel for brawl- 
ing, that the disturbance? was at a vestry 
held at a room in an inn abutting, and 
in fact built on an encroaclimcnt of the 
churchyard, admitted to proof ; and 
semhlc, such is not a place within the 
meaning of 5 & G Ed. G, c. 4, s. 1 . Williams 
v. Goodi/er, 2 Add. (cons.) 4G3. 

Where the charge of brawling in a 
Church, during the election of parish 
warden, was clearly substantiated, and 
no ground of mitigation, the parties 
condemned ab ingressu for one month, 


and full costs. England v. Ilnrcomh and 
others^ 2 Add. (pfc.) 306. 

1820. Provocation is no defence in a 
suit for brawling. North v. Dickson^ 1 
Hagg. (cons.) 730. 

1830. Words, although violent and 
coarse, spoken at a vestry meeting con- 
vened for civil purposes (as relating to 
watching and limiting the parish) ; held, 
not to constitute brawling, but smiting 
being established, tlie Court held itself 
bound to punisli according to the 5 & G 
Ed. 4, and 53 Geo. 3, c. 127. Iloile v. 
Scalesj 2 Hagg, (cons.) 5G6. 

1831. — Brawling and smiting in a 
vestry room, within the precincts ol 
the church). ird, is an offence niliunc 
lociy willnn the 5 & G Edw. 4, c. 4, 
Lee v. Mathews, 3 H.agg. (arches) 100. 

And where the defendant had given 
an affirmative issue to tlie articles lor 
brawling in a vestry room in the chancLd, 
the Coin t suspended hima5 ingressn, and 
condemned him in costs. Field v. Cosens, 
3 Hagg. (arches). 178. 

iTpon a charge oi brawling*, being 
clearly of ecclesiastical cognizance, the 
only question is whether the articles 
contain a substantive charge of brawling 
and not in a sacred place ; and tbe 
Court, upon the question of admitting 
the articles, cannot attend to a sugges- 
tion, that they do not fully nor truly 
state all the circumstances ; nor can any 
occasion or provocation justify such acts. 
Where the charge was only partially 
proved, the Court adinonisheil the jiarty 
and condemned him in 20/. nomine 
expeusaram, Jarman v. Bagster, 3 Hagg. 
(cons.) 35G. 

But where the conduct of the defen- 
dant was very violent, and his language 
highly indecorous, although at a vestry 
meeting for secular purposes, the Court 
condemned him, ab ingressu ecclesiiB, for 
a fortnight, and in 35/. nom. exp, Jarman 
V. Wise, 3 Hagg. (cons.) 360. 


* As many of th? Parochial and Ecclesiastical Law Cases wotdd not be interesting to 
our readers if given at length, of such, therefore, we shall, for the future, give a summary 
only, with the references where^they ni*iy be found. 
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BARBADOS. 

Iteport of the Svcie/tj for the Ediieation of the Coloured Poor^ and for other 

Charitable Relief 


The present Report of “ the Society 
of the Education of the Coloured Poor, 
and for other Charitable Relief,” will 
embrace the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee for the two past years, and may 
be considered as their Fifth and Sixth 
Report, 

It is almost unnecess/iry to mention 
th.at, from a most awful visitation of 
Divine Providence, the desolating hur- 
ricane of the 11th August,' ISJll, which 
spared not even the sacred buildings 
of this once favoured land, more im- 
mediately dedicated to the service of 
God, having also extended its fury to 
every building connected with this esta- 
blishment, the annual examination of 
the scliools could not possibly he held in 
September last. 

The boys’ and girls’ school- houses 
w'ore totally destroyed, together with the 
books, papers, benclics, forms, &c. ; the 
now asylum, towards which a lilieral 
and benevolent puldie Inid hand.sotnely 
contributed, and which cost the Society 
a considerable sum of money, being 
nearly completed, was levelled to the 
eartli, together with the old asylum, tlie 
inmates of which were buried in tlie 
ruins ; two unfortunately perislied, and 
several others were severely wounded. 
The master and mistress of the schools, 
the children, the hoarders, and tin; pen- 
sioners, were all scattered abroad : thus, 
to all human ap})earanee, the Society 
wliicli had educated upwards of live hun- 
dred children of both .sexes, ami clothed 
and fed many of their poor fellow-crea- 
tures, became extinct. From the dread- 
ful bavock and devastation, and the 
general distress prevailing throughout 
the land, some time ela])scd belore a 
place was thought of in which the chil- 
dren could be collected ; tlui galleries of 
Saint Mary’s chapel, which atforded 
some little shelter, were appropriated to 
their use — there the children were mus- 
tered a few hours daily, to receive those 
instructions which, from the nature of 
circumstances, could only he carried on, 
and thereby served to revive gradually 
the operations of the Society. Whilst 
the Committee were altogether at a 
loss for the means of rebuilding tlie 
schools and asylums, the Rev. William 


Garnett, Rector of the parish of Saint 
Michael, being part owner of a spacious 
building known by the name of “ Ctmi- 
berlaiui- place,” situate in a convenient 
part of the town, and near the sea-coast, 
but in a dilapidated state from the effects 
of the hurricane, olfered to the considi*- 
ration of the Committee the same build- 
ing, on terms the most kind and liberal. 
Mr. Rirncy, the j>roprjetor of tlie other 
part, was applied to, and his price being 
also moderate, the Committee thought it 
advisable to avail themselves of this fa- 
vourable opportunity of procuring a 
building which w'ould for a time answer 
all the purposes of the Institution. The 
building was purchased in the name of 
the Society, Mr. Rirney being paid his 
portion of the purchase money, IQO/. — 
the balance of 250/. was credited, and 
is now owing to the Rev. Mr. Garnett. 
This building has been rep.iired and 
comfortably titled up as an asylum, as 
tcmjiorary school rooms, and a teinporiry 
residence for the mistress and six girls, 
hoarders ; the jionsioncrs being first al- 
forded shelter, and the same giv^en to 
many who wore at a loss for a jilace 
to lay their head. Thi,>» great work 
was accomplished by means of the li- 
berality of our worthy governor. Sir 
Janies Lyon, K.C.R, and G.C.H., the 
Lord Bishop, the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, the Rev. tlie Rector of Saint 
Michael, the Rev. Mr. King, the tlieii 
Curate of Saint Mary’s Chapel, and 
other friends, as well as by a legacy of 
100/. left to the Society by Mr. Jos. If. 
Cummins, one of the life governors of 
the Institution, since deceased; also by 
donations amounting to 150/. granted by 
the Committee for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the late hurricam', from means 
forwarded to them by our sister colonies, 
at a time when it was so much needtal 
by our distressed brethren, and for wliich 
this community stands so deeply in- 
debted. 

A girls’ new school- house has been 
erected on the site of the old asylum. 
This has been accomplislied by means of 
a grant of 450/, currency, out of the sub- 
scription raised in the mother country 
for the re-erection of churches and 
school -houses in this island ; also by a 
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fund raised by two charity sermons 
preached on Sunday, the 19th of August 
last, one ,at the Cathedral by the llev. 
Thomas Watts, the other at Saint Mary’s 
ohapel by the Rev. William M. Ilartc, 
when the sum of 85/. 1#. 10</, was col- 
lected. The whole of these means are 
already expended on the building, the 
cost of which, as far as it is advanced^ 
amounts to 601/. 12«. leaving the 

Committee in debt the sum of 46/. 10#. 
3fd., and it will now take, by estima- 
tion, the further sum of 40/. to complete 
the offices. Ilis Lordship the Bishop 
has kindly promised an additional 
grant of 50/. from the same source 
from which the first sum of 450/. was 
derived, to pay off the present debt 
against the building and to assist in fit- 
ting up the offices. • 

The boys’ school-room is yet in ruins ; 
the Committee feeling it desirable that 
the boys should also be removed from 
their temporary abode, hope to have it 
in their power, at no very distant period, 
to again re-establish that building. 

The number of boys on the school 
books*on the 10th of August, 1831, was 
141, of whom 66 were free, and 75 
slaves, the number present on that day, 
101 ; of the girls, 44 were free, and 53 
slaves, total 07 — present on the same 
day, 73. In January in the present year, 
the schools were re- opened with compa- 
ratively a small number, many of the 
children having lost their friends in the 
hurricane, and those who were advanced 
in their education having been put to 
trades. There are now on the list, 52 
free and 54 slave boys ; 40 free and 47 
slave girls ; total number of males 106 ; 
total rnimher of females 06 ; making in 
the whole 202. Six of the girls are 
boarders, and arc supported out of the 
funds of “ the Ladies* Branch Associa- 
tion for the Education of the Female 
Children of the Coloured Poor,” 00/. 
being the sum allotted for their yearly 
expense. Since the last Report, 58 
boys have gone to the following trades ; 
39 to the carpenter’s, 2 to the cabinet 
maker's, 7 to the tailor’s, 5 to the shoe- 
maker’s, 1 to the cooper’s, 1 to the tur- 
ner’s — 2 have gone to sea, and 1 as a 
domestic ; 14 girls have left the school 
to go in business, 5 to assist their 
mothers, 12 as domestics, 1 to go in the 
country, 5 to ^ to a private school, 2 
have left the island, and one has been 
obliged to leave in consequence ojf ill 
health. The Committee exceedingly re- 

f ret that the circumscribed means of the 
ociety will not allow them to extend the 


helping hand to clothe many children 
who are unavoidably irregular in their 
attendance at school, and others who are 
^altogether kept from school for want of 
clothing. I’hey trust, under God’s bless- 
ing, by means of a grant of 10/. sterling 
in money, and the like sum in articles of 
clothing from a charitable society of 
ladies in Fmgland, and by a subscription 
going on in this island at the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Bishop, in con- 
sequence ot the above grant, for the 
clothing of the poor children of the co- 
loured schools in this colony, to be ena- 
bled shortly to recommence, and finally 
to accomplish this important branch of 
the Society’s d6ty. It is satisfactory to 
remark that the attendance of the chil- 
dren, both at school and at church on 
the Sabbath, has been much better of 
late. The master’s and mistress’s salaries 
are paid as usual by the Lord Bishop, out 
of the funds placed at his disposal by the 
government, which he was pleased to 
take upon hiinself upon the Societies 
being consolidated. The income of the 
Society for the last two years amounts 
to 380/. lOf. 2(1. \ expenditure for the 
same period 375/. 2.v. 10|d. ; balance in 
favour of the Society 5/. 16#. 34c/., not 
including the several sums subscribed to- 
wards the purchase and repairs of the 
former and present asylum. 

There arc twenty-two persons on the 
Society’s pension list, eight of whom are 
in-door pensioners, who receive eacJi 
twti cooked meals daily, who are alse> 
clothed and lodged at the asylum, and 
receive medical attendance when re- 
quired. They have a nurse to await 
their call, and are otherwise rendered as 
comfortable as the scanty means of the 
Society will admit of. There have been 
thirteen burials of pensioners since the 
last report, who had for some time before 
their deaths been supported by the So- 
ciety. It is highly pleasing to the Com- 
mittee to mention, that a number of 
children who have been educated and 
brought up at the schools, are now filling 
very respectable and useful situations in 
life, and maintain the most exemplary 
reputations. The Sunday school has 
increased considerably in number since 
the last Report ; in addition to whicli u 
night school has been opened by the 
llev. Mr. Harte, the present Curate of 
Saint Mary, whicli promises to be of 
great utility to the labouring classes, hut 
more especially to the adult slaves ; their 
time being thus devoted to their im- 
provement in reading and in a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and Church 
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Catechism, will afford them greater field 
for obtaining a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with their Christian and social 
duties. The number at present attend- 
ing is 122 females and d6 males, from 
the age of nine years and upwards. 

The Committee feel bound to acknow- 
ledge their gratitude to his Excellency 


Sir J. Lyon, to the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Barbados, and to, the llev. 
W. Garnett, Rector of St. Michael,, for 
their valuable exertions in promoting 
the interests of the Institution. 

Sept. 2, 1832. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Since our last, the Com- 
mons House of Parliament has been dis- 
solved, and writs have issped (returnable 
on the 29th instant), for the election of 
members to serve in the reformed House 
of Commons. ^ 

Hostilities have been commenced by 
France, and her ally, Great Britain, 
against the King of the Netherlands, to 
compel him to give up to the King of 
Belgium what both tliese Powers gua- 
ranteed to him seventeen years ago. 

I’he dissatisfaction created at home by 
this rupture with the Dutch governmeut 
to support the interests of France, has 
been as loudly expressed by all the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial towns as by 
the metropolis, whose proceedings on this 
subject we adverted to in our last. Two 
Orders in Council have been the result 
of this expression of national feeling; 
one to release vessels returning home 
from distant countries, to which the 
anticipation of war could not have ex- 
tended ; and the other, to release all 
vessels embargoed or captured laden 
with goods of a perishable nature. 

Central Europe. — We have ad- 
verted to the siege of Antwerp in our 
Becord of Domestic Events. Tn France 
there is an evident expectation of more 
extended military operations. The army 
already in Belgium was more than suf- 
ficient to cover tliosc of the siege, yet 
all the disposable troops in France are 
in motion and in the direction of the 
Bhine; the Prussian armies continue to 
draw nearer to the Dutch frontier. The 
Prussian forces are augmented in their 
frontiers, and the Emperor of Austria 
has convoked the estates of Hungary, a 
measure always rt'sorted to when war is 
expected ; and all these states have in- 
creased their military c.stablishmcnts by 
new and numerous levies. Amidst all 
these warlike movements there is no 
declaration of hostility, except in that 
one single instance before related. The 
intentions of these Powers arc kept 
secret, and whilst a tremendous explo- 
sion is evidently near at hand, no one 


can with any certainty say where it will 
break out, or in what direction it will 
vent its fury. The spirit of the Dutch 
is undismayed, and the very best feeling 
continues to exist between tlie king of 
the Netherlands ami his subjects. Since 
the above w5is written the Citadel has 
surrendered. 

The Pj:ninsula. — The king of Spain 
has not resumed the reins of governmeut. 
He has confirmed the acts of the Queen 
during his illness, and eontinues her 
regency. The discovery of the plot of 
the Apostolicals, at the time wheji his 
life was despaired of, to deprive his 
daughter of her succession and transfer 
the crown to his brother, who has long 
since been the subject of his jealousy, 
has quite weaned him from that pavty, 
and attached him to the more moderate 
of the liberal party. Tliese have been 
called to his councils, anil one ol' their 
first measures, the recall of the refugees, 
has been acted upon. ThcvSe have been 
received on their return with the greatest 
kindness. 

With the removal of the Apostolicals 
from power there has been a relinquish- 
inent of the interests of Don Miguel in 
Portugal, the creature of that party • and 
this change has been followed by a vcr> 
active negotiation between the courts of 
St, James, Madrid, and the Tuilleries, 
the object of which is believed to be the 
restoration of the throne of Portugal to 
Donna Maria de Gloria, under the pro- 
tectorate of her aunt, the late Regent. 

Doin Pedro and his forces remain in 
occupation of Oporto, but so closely in- 
vested both by sea and land as to he cut 
oft' from receiving any farther supplies. 
At the present season the climate of 
Portugal renders active operations so 
difticult that it is next to impossible for 
Dom Miguel to do more than blockade 
it. Great dissentions prevail among the 
besieged, especially between the Portu- 
guese and the foreigners in Dom Pedro’s 
army, and to which their long state of 
inaction has probably very much contri- 
buted. 



• GALENDARIUM ecclesiasticum. 

JANUARY, 1833. 

M'SiiONS, Ac. 

SUIIJEf'T. 

\UTHOKS to be CONSULTED 

epiphany. 

3 for»*w/ 7 .— Isainh Iv. . . | 

J-iikc iii- to ver. 23. . . 

Collect 

J‘:pistlc, Eph. iii. 1 — 12 . 

Gospel, Matt. ii. 1 — 12 . 

Glory of the Church in the access of / 

the Gentiles 1 

Preaching and Haptism of John . . . 

Leading of the Star 

Gospel revealed to the Gentiles . . . 

Coming of the Magi | 

Bp. Atterhury. IV. 85. 
Benj. Newton. I. 21. 

Dr. Moss. V. 297. 

T. Rennell. 69. 

Rp. Middleton, 100, 

Bp. Home. Disc. XII. 

Dr. South. XI. 89. 

Appropriate siiiftinf? Psalms | 

LVIT. 7, 8, 9, 10. t.M. Acton. 

LXVU. 1, 2, 3, 4, s.M. Star land. 


Evening . — Lsaiah xlix. . . 
John ii. to ver 12. . . 

Christ sent to the Gentiles .... 
Water tmned into Wme 

Abp. Sharp. II. 05. 

F. Braggc. I. 1. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

CV. 1, 2, 3, r.M. Cambridge New. 
LXXII. 10, 20, 21, 22, c M. Waiwivk.^ 


1 SUND. afl. EPIPHANY. 
Muniiitff . — Isaiah xliv 

Matt, .'{i 

Collect 

Plplhtle, Rom. xii. 1—5 . 
Gospel, Luke li. *11 — 52 . 

Omniseienee and Power . ‘ ‘ ( 

'punishments pioportioned to Sin . . 

Prajer for Knowledge and Giace. 

Holiness of Life | 

Christ’s Ohedicnee to his Parents . . 

Reading. I. 14. 

Conyheare 11.311. 

Bj). Smalrklge. 475. 

Dr. A. Monro. 227, 

Dr. S Clarke. VIT. IH. 
Dr. Heylin. 75. 

Appropriate singing P.salms | 

CXIX. 17, LS, 2l,r,M. Abitdge. 
cm. .5,0, 7, 8, L.M. Angel/ Jfgmn. 


Isaiah xhi . 

Romans xi 

Idolatry | 

God's Judgments 

Reading. HI. 14. 

Arehdu. Duuheny. II. 133 
Dr. I. Barrow. 111. 101. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XXXIII. 1,2, 3, c M. Bedford. 

C.\ VI. 5, 0. 7, K, (' AT. Wesfnn osier Neio, 


2 SUNIL afl. EPIPHANY. 
Morning , — Isaiah h. . . . 

• 

Matt, xviii 

f\)llcct 

Epistle, Rom. .xii. fi — 1(! . 
Gospel, John ii. 1 — 11 

Christians’ Faith and Fear . ' ' { 

Oflenees ... . , . . | 

Foi IVacc ... 

Christian Love and Compassion .. , -j 
Mairiago in Cana 

Bp.IIeber's Ser.inlud.104 
Bp. Snialridge. 111. 

Dr. Rutidy. II. 37. 

Dr W Clagett. I. 36,05. 
Dr. Moss. Vlll. 200. 

1)1. Moss. VII. .55. 

Dr. Coney. 209, 

C. Wlieatly. II. 269. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XCVIL 1, 8, 0, 10, L.w. Warehntn. 
CXXl. 1, 2, 3, 1,,'), i.M. Weston Farrll. 


Evening. — Isaiah liii. . . 

1 Cor. ii 

SufTerings of Chiist | 

Christianity mysterious and excellent 

Dr. Rogers. III. 123. 

Bp W. Nicholson. 238. 

Dr. South. III. 200. 

Dr. 1. Barrow. 11. 108. 

Appropriate singing P.salms j 

CXVIII. 1, 2, 0, r.M. O^rjord. 

CXIX. 100, 171, 175, 170, r.M. Burford. 

• 

3 SUND. aft. EPIPHANY. 
Monnng. — Isaiah Iv. . . 

Matt, xxiv 

Collect 

Epistle, Rom. xii. 1(5 — 21 

Gospel, Matt. ^ iii, 1 — 13 

Seeking God | 

Circuinspcctioii and Watchfulness . | 

God the Helper of his People . . . 

Peaceableness | 

Faith and Humility | 

Bp. Beveridge. II. 313. 
Skelton. II. 229. 

Pierce. II. 115. 

Dr. Brady, II. 205. 
Beveridge.Thesau.il 230. 
Dr. Waterland. IX. 1. 

Dr. Brady. II. 225. 

T. Newlin. I. 293. 

S. Johnson. 11. 42, 62. 

'K‘ ( 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

cm, 5, 0, 7, 8, L.M. Surra. 

CVl. 1, 2, 3, L.M. Aefon. 


Evening. — Isaiah Ivi. . . . 

1 Cor. viii 

House of J?raycr | 

Spiritual Knowledge | 

T. Collins. 7 sing. 

Bp.Maimingham. > Serm. 
Bp. Horne. IT. 54. 

W. TiUy. 370. 

Appropryitc singing Psalms | 

CJT. 1.5, 16, 17, r M. Westminster New. 
CXIX. 121, 123,12'L 125, c.M. Stephens. 






UNIVEHSITY, ECCLESIASTICAT., AND PAROCHIAL 
INTEI.LIGENCE. 


Bishop of Calcutta.— q/* Good Hope, Sept, llth, 1832.— The Right Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, D.IX of St. Edmund Hall, Bishop of Calcutta, arrived here on the 31st 
of August. On his leaving the ship he was greeted with a salute from the castle, by 
order of his Excellency tue coiniiirind^* -in-chief, who had despatched his aide-de-camp, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Cooke, his domestic Chaplain, to accompany his Lordship to 
(lovernmenl-house, where he remained during his stay at the Cape. In virtue of 
a special commission issued by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
(for the Cape is not included in the diocese of Calcutta,) the two following gentlemen 
were, on Sunday last, admitted into the holy oulers of priests : — Henry Pauncefote 
Cooke, B. A. of Exeter College, Oxfoid, and Edward Judge, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This is prohahly the first ordination which has taken place in Africa since 
the third and fmrLh centuries^ when the churches of Atcj^andria, Carthage, HippOj (Jr. 
flourished in the northern part of this intc'resting continent. Previous to the solemn 
ceremony his Lonlship preached a most eloquent and impressive sermon, containing a 
body (if advice to the Cliri'^tian minister as regards his doctrine, fidelity, and personal 
{•haracter, whivh could sc.irc'ly be equalled; a sermon vvlych, while it asserted with 
dignity and moderation the claims of that apostolical branch of the universal Churcli of 
Christ, breathed a spirit of the piuest charity towards the sister Cluiichcs of the Reforma- 
tion, two of which aie cst.iblished in this colony, the Lulher.in and Reformed Calvinistic. 
On Sunday, the 2J of September, he preached, admoiistcrcd the sacrament, and after - 
wauls visited .aikI examined the Sunday sidiools. Monday and Tuesday were actively 
employed in examining the various goveinment and oihei schools, such as the infant and 
industry schoof, i\rc. On Wednesday In* preached at Wynberg, and consecrated two 
pieces of gionnd for tlie clinrch and ccnieiry ; and on his icturn, another for a c’lapel 
at Rondcbosch. On Thursday he prodded at a special meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting (dir.stian Knowledge, and made a long and inleresling address. The next day he 
visited the chaplaincy of Simon’s Town, and afUr preaching and confirming, he returned to 
Government house on Saturday. In addition to the exfrtions before mentioned, on Sun* 
day, Ihd 9th of September, he addressed the children of the Kceron schools, and consecrated 
a piece of ground for a cemettn y at Gieen Point. On iMonday morning, pievions to his 
embaikation, he preached and confirmed upwards of two hundred children of the I'ipiscopal 
Establishment, 


Tiik Latf. Bishop IIuntim(.ford. - As an instance of the humility which ever 
characteriiied this learned and pious prelate, it may be mentioned that the editor of the 
(iieek edition of Andrews’s Iheces l^rnatte, having applieil for peimissioii to dediciite the 
volume to his lordship, as his ( ailiest fiieiul and palion, immediately received a most 
giatifying acknowledgement of the coniplimciit, but accompanied by a suggestion that 
such 11 work should he dedicated to no rnoital, and proposing tho elegant inscription 
which occupies the place of that originally proposed. 

Ordinations. — The Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold his next Oidination at Buck- 
den, on Sunday, the of March, Candidates are required to send their papers 
thither to his Lordship before the the 20Lh of .lanuary. 


The Bishop of Ely’s Ordination wdl be holden in London on Sunday the ^Id of 
February. — Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers to his 
Lordship on or before the 2GLh day of January next. 


Consecration of New Churches. — In the diocese of Lichfield^ in the period of eight 
years, from 1823 to 1831, there were twenty new churches consecrated, two entirely 
rebuilt, and ten commenced. Of the latter, five are now completed. In the same period 
the number of non-resident incumbents has been reduced in the proportion of about one- 
ninth, and yet the nmnber of curates has been increased. The number of churches and 
chapels in which double doty was performed in 1823, was 263, and in 1831, it was 354. 
Much, however, still remains to be done, for in Birmingham there is not accommodation 
m the churches and chapels of the Establishment for one seventh of the population; and 
in Derby, Coventry, and Wolverhampton, for only rather more than one-fifth. 
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Cnuucii Societies. — Many of our Church Societies have been much injured by 
the lowest annual subscription being fixed at so large a sum as a guinea. The Oissenters 
know better, and take and extol the mite. At Sittingbourne the old lule has been abo- 
lished, aijd with excellent results. A branch committee of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has been formed there, and 
notice was given that no annual subscription above five shillings would be received. Under 
the old system the society has three contributors ; under the new there are immediately 
put down one hundred and two. 

Canteurury ('athedral. — Since 1822, the Dean and Canons of Canterbury have 
expended upwards of 29,000^. on the repairs and decorations of the cathedral. I’hat 
sum is exclusive of the expense of rebuilding the Arundel Tower, which has already cost 
20,000/. and will cost 5,000/. more. 

PARoriiiAF. Psalmody. — It is proposed to establish in every diocese, or in every 
county, a society for the encouragement of singing in churches and chapels. The 
plan upon which the' Society for the Education of the Poor act in Suffolk has been 
recommended ; but do not the necessary establishments in the cathedrals piesent an 
excellent foundation ? 

Observance or the Sabbaj h, — The select committee of the House of Commons 
has recommended an amendment of the law. With regaid to the time of paying wages 
the committee think that it might he limited by legislative enactment to the hour of six 
o’clock in the aitenioon of Saturday, or even loan eailicr hour, without any material 
inconvenience to masters, and very greatly to the advantage of journeymen and labourers 
of all classes. 


St^ Michael’s, Camriiidhk. — It gives us pleasure to announce the success of a very 
spirited eftbrt made in the small parish of St. Michael’s to erect a new organ in place of 
the old one, which has probably been in the church upwards of 200 years, as it appears 
from the pari&h books that it was lent to the Univerbity in 1681. A new instrument of 
a superior kind has been built by Messrs. Buckwall of London, at an expense of more 
than 250/, without any charge whatever on the parochial lates. The chief part of this 
sum has been raised by voluntary contributions from the parishioners and others, assisted 
by liberal grants from Trinity and Cains Colleges, and a handsome donation of 30/. fiom 
the LOrd Bishop of the diocese. 

, • 

St. Paul’.s Sohohl. — The winter speeches were delivered at this school the 18lh ult., 
before a numerous and fashionable audience, among whom we rccopiii/ed several emi- 
nent literati. Dr. Sleath, the high master, presided, and dehveied the annual prizes lo 
the successful candidates, Messrs. Knox and Ebsworlh. The exhibition was altogether 
worthy of the high character which this foundation has for a length of time maintained. 


Frl'Nch Emigrant (’lergymen. — There arc upwards of one hundred old or 
infirm French emigrant clcM-gyuien in Loudon ami its neighbourhood in a state ol gieat 
distress. Prior to the restoration these persons received assistance from the Biitish 
Government, which was of course discontinued when pensions were allowed them by the 
Bourbons; these pensions they enjoyed till the late Hevolulion in France, since which 
they have been wholly discontinued^ 

Vicarage of Pytchley. — The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventiy, as patron of the 
Vicarage of Pytchley, Northampton, has generously augmented that living by the grant 
of an annuity of 304., and annexing lo it that amount in perpetuity under the provision.^ 
of the Act passed in the last Session of Parliament. 


Church Preferments. — Of twenty-seven church preferments that were filled up 
in November last, six only were in the giflot bishops, six in the gift of ecclesiastical bodies 
or individuals as such, and fifteen in tlie gift of lay bodies or individuals. The Lords of 
the Admiralty had one. 

' ^TURS. — The Bishop of Bath and Wells states, in his recent work on Tithes, that the 
dear average value of all the benefices in his diocese is little, if at all above 200/.. pec 
aiinuiii. 
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ORDINATIONS.— 1832. 

Bath and Wells, «.•••« December d, | TAncoln^^^* December 23. 

DEACONS. 


Najne. Degree. 

College. 

Vniversit i/. 

/?// lii.diop of 

Armstrong, Edward Pakenham . , 

B.A. 

Tiinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Badger, Albert 

B..'V. 

Tilnitv 

Cainb. 

Lincoln 

Bedford, Thomas . (let. dim.) 

B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Birkett, Robert . ( let. dim.) 

M.A. 

Eininamiel 

Camh. 

Idncohi 

Blakesley, Joseph Williams (kd.dim.) B.A. 

Trinity 

Carnb. 

Lincoln 

Bogue, John Richaid 

B.A. 

Christ's 

Cainb, 

Bath iSc Wells 

Brockhmst, Jos. Sumner . , . . 

B.A. 

St. Jolin’s 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Campbell, Richard Robert . . , . 

S.t'.L 

Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Bath & Wcll.s 

Dicken, Edmund Ashton, (let. dim.) 
Edwards, William J. Tussell . 

B.A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Fell, Thomas 

B.A. 

Sr. Peter’s 

Camb. 

J.incoln 

Fysh, Frederick . (let. dun.) . . 

B.A. 

Quoen’** 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Gamson, Robert 

B.A. 

Catharine Hall 

('amb. 

Linruln 

Hodgson, William . 

ilnlchinson, Beujimin (lei. dim.) 

IkA. 

Queen’s 

* 

Camh. 

lancoin 

Lincfdn 

Lockwood, George Palmer .... 

B.A. 

Tiinity 

Camb 

Lincoln 

Lockwood, Henry John . ’ . . . 

B.A. 

Magdalen 

Camh. 

Lincoln 

Newby, Alfred 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

( ’amb. 

Lincoln 

Ready, Thomas Martin 

B.C.L. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Bath Sz Wells 

Rudd, John Henry Augn^liis (lef.dtm.) 

Umpleby, John Cio^by 

Wright, Thomas Hawkins . . . . 

B.A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

IdiKoln 

B.A. 

(ineon’s 

C’aml), 

Lincoln 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln ^ 

Barry, Henry 

JMllE 

S.C.L. 

S'lS, 

Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Ihith & WclU 

Blakelock, Ralph . (let, dim.) . . 

M.A. 

(’atharinc Hall 

Cainb. 

Lincoln 

Cautley, Geoigc Spencer . . . . 

B.A, 

Pembroke 

Ct'inb. 

Lincoln 

(.^arew, Gerald 

B.A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Bath & WTlls 

Codrington, Richard Chute . . , 

S.C.L. 

Jesus 

(’amb. 

Bath & Wells 

Dowcdl, Henry ( let, dim,) . . . . 

B.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Eveied, Charles William Henry . . 

B.A. 

Corpus Chi ' St i 

Cainb. 

Bath & Wells 

Flowcis, William Henry . . . . 

P.A. 

JCrtUS 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Fuinivall, Thomas 

M.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Hughes, Henry 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Qxf. 

Lincoln 

Lloyd, Henry William .... 

B.A. 

Magdalen 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Perry, George 

Poole, Thomas ( let. dim. ) ... . 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

M.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Tuck, George Robeitf/cL dim.) . . 

M.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Westinacott, Horatio 

B.A. 

Corpus Chrisli 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Whitford, Robert Wells 

M.A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Williams, Theophilus ..... 

B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 


Deacons, 22, — IViests 17. — Total, 39. 


CLERICAL APrOlNTMENTS. 

Name, Appointment. 

Aldrit, William •••••••• Head Mast, of Collegiate Grammar School, Wells. 

.Hele, Fitz-Henry Mast, of Free Grammar School, Ashburton. 

Scobcli, Edward Min. of St. Peter Chapel, Vere Street, London. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name, Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Alderson, Sam. Harry Bredfield, St. Andrew, V. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor ' 

Barnard, H. Watson Wells, St. Cuthb. V. Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Wells 

Bedford, R.G ^^'Brandon^'niir' ( Bristol Bristol D. & C. of Bristol 

Blenncrhasset, W. . . I werne Minster, V. Dorset Bristol D. & C. of Windsor. 

Breay, J. O Birmingham, Ch. Ch. C. Warwick L. & C. Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 

* s 
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Pnfirmcnt. County. Diocese. Patron. 

rcMiillington, P.C. ^ 

Bussells W J . . . . Seavington, St. Mary,V Somerset B. & AV. Earl Poulett 
'• ( P.C. “ > 

Cafdey, Suph, Heed Bagthoipe, R. Norfolk Noiwith Gco.Wm.Chad,Esq, 

. r. . Til I m 1 IT V * (Mavor &Com. of the 

Courtney, Sepiimns . PI) mouth, Charles, V. Devon Exeter ^ Borough 

Evans, John Ilardingham, R. Noifolk Norwich Clare Hall, Camb. 

P’eild, Edward .... Bicknor English, R. Gloster (lloster (iueen’s Coll. Oxf. 

(luthric, John llilmarton, V. Wilts Salisbury The King. 

(Brcdficld Combust, U. ) « CRev. Hen. Hasted 

Hasted, Henry Jolm Welnetham, li\ ? Marquis of Brisif 1 

Hervey, Lord A. C. R | Sulfulk Norwich Marquis of Bristol 

Hope, Henry Payne Clniston, II. Somerset B. &\V. 

Ingram, Edward AV. Preb. in Catli. Ch. of AVoicester ' The King 

King, John Myers.. j^i"/™i.u'Soym.gli. C. [ B. & W. Lord Chancellor 

r , S rp. ofD.^ 

Lambert, Rich. VA^n. ^ * C Somers. < ^ of Bristol 

Puxton, C. j ^B.&VV.) 

Linton, Thomas .... Imlhcriugbay, V. Noitbam. Peterboro Miss Mary Uel.si>y 

Lucas, St. .lobii AVells Arrington, V. Camb, Ely Trin Coll. (’ m»b. 

Millner, AVilliain. . .. Bristol, St. Augustine, V. Bristol Bristol 1) & C. of Bristol 

Norgate, T. Starling . Brinningham, C. Norfolk Norwich Richard Reeve, Esq 

P.iro?i.bi('n, Cballis . . Everton, V. Hunting. Lincoln Claro Hall, Camb 

Pearson, C. Buchanan Pieb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbitty Bp. of Salisbmy 

Pinhorn, George. .. . Brimiield, P.C. llerclord Hereford Bp. of Hereford 

CBiddeston, St. Peter, R. ^ 

Quicke, Andrew .. Nich. V. > AVilts Salisbury AVrnchestcr (‘ollege 

Q7vilh Slaughterford, C. ) 
rC’anterhury, St.Alphage, A 

Sicklerhoic, — St, Mar*y r Canter-. Abp. of Canterbur y 

\ Northg. V. y 

Smith, John Pulchrohou, R. PenrbiokeSt.David'sLord Chancellor 

AVale.s, AV Northampton, All Sts. V. Northain. IVterboro The Corporatio.i 

A\'^arren, AVilliam .. AVroot, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chann lloi 

Wilkins, Hdvva.d • v j ^ No.wirh King's Coll. Camb. 


CLKUGYMKN' DHCHASED. 

Name. P)cfnn'iet. (''oun/?/. JJioeese. Patron. 

D„,„ 'vi,,,... . . I"" " 5 B.«v. 5 1:;; 

Drake, W. Wickham Malpas, 2d Port. R. ChPiSter Ctirsler ^ ^ Ihake, 

I Bart. ^ 

Fuller, Ihomas.... | Sussex Chich. V,'""''’ 

(and Hooc, > ^Sir G. AVebstei*, Bi.- 

Hawkins, John Rateirrghope, C, vSalop Hereford Rev. J. Hawkins 

J Her mitage, A'. ) ^ Cbanccdlor 

;r 11 - R > Dorset ^ 

Lydlinch, R. C A Bristol John Fane, Esq. &c. 

(171^/ Pentridge, R, ) (Bristol Lord Chancellor 

Norris, George Bagthofpe, R. Norfolk Norwich Sir Clia>. Chad, Bt. 

St. John, J. F. S. F. Preb. in Cath. ipii. of Worcester The King 

^ Name. Appohdment. 

renter, Philip Ch.apl. irr the Navy. 
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ELECTIONS. 

In a convocation liolden on Wednesday,^ 
Dec. 12, for the purpose of choosing two 
Burgesses to reprcvsent the University in 
Parliament, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 
D. C. L. of Christ Church, and Thomas 
Grimstone Bucknall Kstcoiirt, Esq. D.C.L. 
of Corpus Christ! College, weie unani- 
mously elected. The former was nominati^d 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ 
Church, the latter by the Rev. the President 
of Corpus. 

Mr. Joseph Walker, D.A. and Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
elected Fellow of Brasennose College, in 
this University. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. and the 
Rev. Thomas Medland, M.A. have been 
elected Actual Fellows of Corpus ChrUli 
College. 

Mr. William Steward Richards, B. A. 
has been admitted Scholar of Jesus College, 

Messrs John Wickers, and Heniy 
Holder, have been elected Scholars, and 
Messis. E. L. Barnwell, A. O. Fitzgerald, 
and T. B. Morrell, Exhibitioners, of Balliol 
College. 

Mr. Bennett Williams, of Trinity College, 
has been elected an Exhibitioner on the 
Fitzgeiald Foundation, Queen’s (’ollege ; 
and Mr. Edwin JVleyriek an ExViibitioncr 
on the roiindatioii of Sir Fnincis Bridgman. 

Mr. George Markham Gdlaid has been 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

Mr. Henry P^avveett, of Cniversity 
College, has been elect ed to an o|ien 
Scholarship in that Society, on the P'oun- 
dation of Mr. Browne; and Mr. Jolm 
Brenehley to a Scholarship attached to 
Maidstone Giammur School, on the Foun- 
dation of IMr. Gnnslcy. 

Mr. B. L. Watson, a scholar of (h-ypt 
Grammar School, Gloucester, has been 
elected to the Townsend Exhibition at 
Pembroke College; also, Mr. Arthur 
Morgan, son of the Rev. M. W, Morgan, 
Curate of Iccomb, Worcestershire, has been 
elected an Exhibitioner from Campden 
School, to Pembroke ColJ^ge on the same 
Fotmdation. 

TVfAGDAI.EN II ALL. — LuSBY SCHO- 
LARSHIP. The late Mr. Henry Lusby, of 
Navestock, Essex, having left some estates 
to theUniversity in trust for the promotion of 
sound and religious learning in Magdalene 
Hall, in such manner as the President of 
Magdalen College and the Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, for the time being, shall 
direct, the President and the Principal 
have determined to found in Magdalen 
Hall, Three Scholarships, open to all 
Undergraduate Meml;eis of the Univer- 


sity of Oxford, who are not under four pr 
above eight terms standing f^om their 
matriculation. The election of the first 
Scholar will take place next term. 

MAR 111 c*^. 

At Shaw, by the Rev. M. Armstrong, the 
Rev. James Peter Rhoades, M.A. Fellow 
ofWadharu College, to Phdadelphi.i, only 
daughter of the late Edward Tull, Esq. of 
Donnington, Berks. 

DEGREES CONEKllRED. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. J. Loscoiiibe Richards, Fel. of Exeter. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

J. Spink, Wadham Col. grand compounder. 
Rev. John James Vaughan, Merton Coll. 
Albert Mangfes, Meiton Coll. 

Rev. D. J. George, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Ernest. A. Waller, Biasennose Coll. 
Rev. G. D. Grundy, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. William Drake, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. Jolm King, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. A. D. Stacpoolc, Fellow of New Coll. 
Thomas Clutton, Fellow of New (’qjl. 

Rev. (itcorge Taylor, Exeter. 

BACHELORS OF ART.S. 

Charles Boys, Scholar of Merton Coll. 

W. Harrison, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 
T. Wni. Allies, Scholar of Wadham (’oil. 
J. P. Keigwin, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
Henry P’reeinan Chcsliire, Wadhnm Coll. 
G. T. Clare, Fellow of St. John’s (Soil. 
William Fronde, Oriel Coll. 

Jolm Ridout Harvey, St. Alban Hall. 
George Hcniy Somerset, St. Mary Hall. 

J. Douglas Giles, ICxhibitioner of C.C.C. 

R. Gill Macmullcn, Scholar of C.C.C. 

W. Pearson, Scholar of University Coll. 

J. W. Middleton Berry, Brasennose Coll. 
James W. Macdonald, CUirist Chmeh. 
Alfred J. Peter Lutwychc, Queen’s Coll. 
Ellis Wear, Queen’s Coil. 

S. C. Dennison, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
William Hurdis Lushington, Oriel Coll. 
William Spooner, Oriel Coll. 

The names of those Candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 
Public Examiners into the four Classes of 
J/tler<c IJummiorestj according to the alpha- 
betical anangemeut in oach'class prescribed 
by the statute, stand as follow ; — 

FIRST CLASS* 

Allies, T. W. Scholar of Wadham Colh 
Boscawen, Lord, Cli, Ch. 

Bruce, Hon. James, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Dennison, Stephen Charles, Balliol Coll. 
Giles, John Douglas, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Lushington, William Hurdis, Oriel Coll. 
Marriott, Uharles, Scholar of Bt:>llio] Coll. 
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Maiile, Georgf* Bc’iijnmin, of Cli. CIi. 
Oxnam, Nutcombc, Exeter CoU. 

Wall, Henry, St. Alban IlalJ, 

' SECON^D CLASS. 

Berry, J. W. Middleton, Brasennose Coll. 
Cardew, George, Exeter Coll. 

Laxton, William,* Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
Lntwyche, Alured J. P. Queen's Coll. 
Macmullcn, R, Cell.*' Scholar of C. C. Coll. 
Somerset, George Henry, St. Mary Hall. 
Spooner, William, Oncl Coli. 

Thornton, Charles, Ch. Ch. 

Walker, S. H. Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Were, ICHis, Queen’s Coll. 

TUIUD CLASS. 

Barnes, Ralph, Student of Ch. Cli. 
Chcshiie, Henry Freeman, Wadham Coll. 
Clare, G. T. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Elwcll, W. Edward, University Coll. 
Froude, William, Oriel Coll.« 

Harrison, W, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 
Larken, Edmund Robert, Trinity Coll. 
Macdonald, James William, (’h. Ch. 
Monck, John Bligh, Braserrno.se Coll. 
Orlebar, Arthur Bedford, Lincoln Coll. 
Pearson, W. Scholar of University Coll. 

I'OUllTII CLASS. 

Aclan^, At;l^nr Henry Dyke, Ch. Ch. 
Barrow, TRomas Foster, St. Alban Hull. 
Bramalh John, Exeter C’oll. 

Carter, Thomas, Worcester Coll. 

Douglas, Marquis of, Ch. Ch. 

Ensor, Edmund Smith, Brasennose CoU. 
Garrick, George, University Coll. 

Geary, ^Francis, Ch. Cli. 

Hilton,* Henry, Worcester Coll, 

Hinxman, Edward, Exeter Coll. 

Hudson, George, Magdalen Hall. 

Hooker, William, Pembroke Coll. 

Hope, James Robert, Ch. Ch. 

Hornby, William, Ch. Cli. 

Hugliaii, Thomas, Balliol Coll. 


Leslie, Charles, Ch. Ch. 

Pulteney, R. T. PuUeney, Trinity ColU 
^ Rickards, 'f. F. Bute, Balliol Coll. 

‘ Rushout, George, Ch. Ch. 

Saijeant, Robert, Magdalen Hall. 

Spencer, J. Leigh, Fellow Commoner of 
Worcester CoU. 

Stanley, George Sloarie, Ch. Ch. 

Uniackc, Richard John, St. Alban Hall 
Whorwood, T. H. Demy of Magdalen Coil. 
Williams, R. Gentleman Commoner of 
Magdalen Coll. 

Number of Fifth Class, 65. 

Examiners — C. Stocker, D. !). 

Alban Hall ; T. W. Lancaster, M. A, 
Queen’s; R. 1). Hampden, M. A. Oriel; 
and W. Sewell, M. A. Exeter. 

The followidg is a liht of those Candidates 
who have obtained classical dUtinrtinn in 
Di^ipUtus MaHiCiuaticis ct Physiris : — 
CL\ss I. 

Caidew, George, I'Wctcr ('’oil. 

Fronde, William, Oriel Coll. 

Mabeily, Thomas, A. Christ Church. 
Maule, George, B. Christ Churcli. 

Orlchar, Arthur, Lincoln Coll. 

Rickards, Robert, F. Balliol Coll. 

CLASS II. 

Acland, Arthur H. Dyke, Chiis! Church. 
Uugnan, Thomas, Balliol Coll. 

Marriott, Charles, Balliol (Joll. 

Walker, Samuel, Balliol Coll. 


^ I iV. 

Martin, F. G. Wykeham, Balliol Coll. 
Williams, Robert, Oriel (^oll. 

Examiners — R. Walker, M A.Wad- 
liarn; W. Falconer, M. A. Exeter (Joll. 
and H. Reynolds, M.A. Jesus Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELLCTIONS. 

On Wednesday, December 12, the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn, and the Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, of Trinity 
College, were elected Representatives in 
Parliament for this University, 

The premium for the Ilulsean disser- 
tation is adjudged to Francis Garden of 
Trinity College Subject, The Advan- 
tages which have resulted from the Chris- 
tian Religion being conveyed in a narrative 
rather than a didactic form. 

PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the fol- 
Ic^wlng notice in the University : — 

I. His Royal Highness the .Chancellor 


being pleased to give annually a third gold 
medal for the encouragement of English 
Poetry, to such resident undergraduate as 
shall compose Uie best Ode, or the best 
Poem ill heroic verse, the Vice-Chancellor 
gives notice that the subject for the present 
year is — “ DelphW" 

N. B. — These exercises arc to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before Match 
31, 1833 ; and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, to be open to all Bachelors 
of Arts, without distinction of years, who 
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are not of sufficient standing to take the 
degree of Master of Arts : and 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates * 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
terms, at the lime when the exercises are 
to be sent in ; the subjects for the present 
year are 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Qi(CB7iam pracipue s'mt tabentis im~ 
peril ifulicia ? 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Uttum Servorum manumissio in In- 
suits Indortim Occidrutalium con- 
festim facta, plus boni aut mali 
sccum ujfeiat 

N. B, — These exercises* are to be sent 
in on or before April .'10, 1833. 

III. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value live 
guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 
duates as shall compose 

(1) 'The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace. 

(3) The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthotogia, and — The 
best Latin Epigram after the model of 
Marlitil ; 

The subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

Therviojufhr. 

(2) For llie Latin Ode, 

Romanoriwi monmuentain Britannia 
reperta. 

(.)) For the I'ipigrains, ♦ 

Prvpe ad smnminn prope ad exitum. 
N. 1>. — These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, I83.‘l. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Odemav be accompanied by 
a literal Latin Prose Version. 

IV. The Person Prize is the interest of 
400/. stock, to be amm.dly employed in 
the piiichase of one or mote Greek books, 
to be given to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspeare, Ben .Tonson, 
Mas'inger,or Beaumont and Fletchei, into 
Giceft Ver^e. 

The subject for the present year is — 
Shakspe.ire. King Richaul II. Actlll. 
Scene 2. Beginning 

K. Rich. “ Know'st thou not, 

“ Thai when the searching eye of 
Heaven is hid,'’ 

And ending, 

For Heaven still guards the 
right F 

N. B. — The metre to he Ttaglcum latn- 
btcuni Tiitnctrnin AcaUdeetiniin, These 
exei fiscs are to be accentuated and ac- 


companied by a literal Latin Prose Version, 
and are to be sent in on or before April 30, 
1833. 

N. B. — All the above exercises arg to 
be^sent in to the Vice Cliancellor privately; 
each is to have some motto prefixed ; and 
to be accompanied by a ^aper sealed u}>, 
with the same motto on the outside ; which 
paper is to enclose another, folded up, 
having the candidate’s name and college 
written within. The papers containing 
the names of those candidates who may 
not succeed, will be dc&troyed unopened. 
Any candidate is at liberty to send in 
his exercise printed or lithographed. No 
prize will be given to any candidate who 
has not, at the time of sending in the ex- 
ercises, resided one term at least. 

THE CRO.SSE SCUOI4ARSHIPS. 

The Vice-Chancellor has received from 
the solicitor of George Buxton Browne, 
Esq. a proposal to appropriate 2,000/. free 
of legacy duty, part of a bcijuest lelt to 
the said George Buxton Browne, in trust, 
by the Rev. John Crosse, late of Bradford, 
in Yorkshire, “ for promoting the cause of 
true religion,” and to transfer the said sum 
to the University for the pm pose of found- 
ing Three Theological Scholarships, to be 
under the following regulations : 

1. That they be called “ The Crosse 
Scliolarships.” 

2. That the candidates for the same be 
Bachelors of Arts, in the first year from their 
degree ; and that such scholarsliip'^ bo 
tenable till the scholars attain the standing 
of the Masters of Arts, viz. for three years. 

3. That the first elections be so ai ranged 
as to make one of them vacant yearly foi 
ever ; and for this purpose, that at the first 
election the persons elected be a Junior, a 
Middle, and a Senior Bachelor. 

4. That the annual examination and 
election lake place in the Michaelmas term 
after the division of the said leim. 

5. That ill case of any vacancy of a 
scholarship before the person is of Master 
of Arts standing, that at the next animal 
election a Bacheloi of Arts of the same 
year with the scholar so vacating be elected 
in his room. 

6. That the sum of 2,000/. proposed to 
be transferred to the University be vested 
in government securities, in the name of 
the Chancellor, Masters and Scholars', the 
annual interest arising from the same to be 
divided equally among the tbiee scholars. 

7. The electors to be the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity, the Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew, the Hegiiis Pro- 
fessor of Greek, the Nurrissian Professor 
of Divinity, fv'd Ibe Professor of Arabic. 
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8. The examinaiion to turn upon a know - 
lodjje of the Holy Scriptures in their 
on;>inal tynguos, Hebrew and Greek, of 
Eiclesiastical History, of the earlier and 
later Heresies, and such other subjects of 
useful inquiry as may be thought most 
likely to assist iif the forimtion of valuable 
characters, fitted to sustain and adorn ”lhe 
cause of true religion/* 

At a congregation on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 4^ a grace passed the senate, agreeing 
to accept the aforesaid proposal, subject 
to the above regulations. 

UEGIinKR CONFjntKM). 

DOCTOR IN rjlYSIC. 

James Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 

UACIU LOK TN DIMNITY. 

The Uev. Geo. \N ilkiuaon, Kt. John*s Coll. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

'fhe Hon. W. C. W. FUzAvilliam, Trio Coll. 
MAbTrUS OF ARTS. 

John William Lubbock, Trin. <^o!l. (comp.) 
liConard 'riiornpson, Trinity Coll, (comp.) 
Samuel Mariudiii, Tiinity 
Philip William Kay, Clare IlalL 
William Preston Hulton, l)o\Miiug (\)l!. 

DACHFLORS IN civil. I. AW. 
VV^’ilfiani Lowndes, Trinity Hall, (comp.) 
Ilcv. Klcbard Mdlor Hope, Trinity Hall, 
ilev. Henry K.mks* Hall, Trinity Hall. 
'J'licoclOre Wirgman, Trinity Coll. 

f BACllKLOIl OP ARTS. 

W'illiam Janies llavart, St. John’s Coll. 

A meeting of th? IMiilosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, November 
26, Professor Cumming, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, in the chair. 
Among the presents to the socially, Avas 
announced a goat-sucker, jircscmted by the 
Hev. G, A. Ihowne, and tv\o bottlci, of 
water from ilie poisonous fountains of Wi- 
rosari, in China, presentcil by the Ilev. L. 
Jtniyns, also an account of the ctfects of 
ibis water, A memoir was read by the 
Rev. R. Mmpliy, Fellow of Cams College, 
on “ Kliminatioii between an indefinite 
number of unknown quantities and some 
memoranda on ibc architecture of Nor- 
mandy, by the Rev. W. AVhewell. Alter 


the meeting, Mr, Brook, of St. John's, 
gave an accort^ pf the history of the va- 
rious processes of UiltQtripsy ; and of the 
recent improvemeints introduced by Le 
Rot, Civiali, HeurtelAip,*‘and others. This 
account was illustrated by the exhibition 
of the instruments dmplojyed for this pur- 
pose and by various drawings. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, December 
10, the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the Pre- 
bident^ being in the chair. Among the 
presents announced to the Society were 
several species of fish collected by Professor 
Henslow in the ncighboinliood of Wey- 
mouth. Mr. Whewcil read a continuation 
of his notes on the architecture of Picardy 
and Normandy. After the business of the 
meeting, Mr. Sims gave an account of the 
rnetlmd of graduation of astronomical in- 
bl|tjnicnts, by which he has divided the 
mural circle of eight feet diameter, recently 
placed in the Obscrvatoiy of this Univer- 
sity, and divided in iti, actual place. This 
account w'as prefaced by a notice of the 
methods of vngwe dividingy or derivative 
gradation; and of the modes of ortyJnaJ 
dividing, employed by Bird, (Jraham and 
Ramsden, previous to the one which has 
now superseded them, and which is the 
invention of Mr. Troughton. J’lie expla- 
nation was illustrated by the exhibition of 
models, and of some of the apparatus and 
calculations which liave been actually em- 
ployed for the Observatory circle. 

' The splendid mural circle constructed 
for the Obseivatory, by Messrs. Troughton 
and Simms, is very nearly completed. 
The circle was bi ought to the Observatuiy 
in the beginning of October, and Mr. 
Simms had since been emjiloyed (pci son- 
ally) in cutting the gradations after the 
circle was mounted on its pier, an advan- 
tage which, w'c believe, no other instru- 
ment has ever possessed. In a short 
time the cirele will he ready for use. 
This Observatory may now be consi- 
dered as, at least, equal in instrumental 
power to any similar establishment in the 
world. Anolher Assistant will be reipiired 
as soon as the new instrument is completely 
in action. 


NO riCRS TO CORllKSPON DEN IS, 

I’lic suggesStions of “5” are gdod, but, for reasons we could give, at present 
impracticable. 

We beg to acknowledge the leccipt of the parcel fiom Devonpoit. Also, of a letter 
iWmi an “Old Subscriber.” 
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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

FEBRUARY, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — The /Ipostolicitfj of Trinitariamsm ; or the Testimony of His- 
tory to the posilire Antiquity^ and to the Apostolical Inculcation of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, "f^y the Rco.Gmoiigy. Stanley Faber, 
II. D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons, 1832. 

That the subliuic mystery of tlie doctrine of the Trinity should be 
doubted by some, denied by others, and scoffed at by a third class of 
persons, cannot be matter of surprise to any who know the pride of 
human intellect and human learning, when unrestrained by tlie sobering 
influence of Christian humility.* It is the boast of the philosopher, as 
lie misnames liimself, that he assents not to the truth of any thing which 
liis faculties do not enable him fully to comprehend. Did he carry this 
principle into general operation, we should find his scepticism of nearly 
universal extension. For what is there in almost all the works and 
workings of the natural world that we can be said entirely to under- 
stand ? And if the littleness of man’s faculties be thus unequivocally 
^ shewn in things which surround him, and which he can see, and 
handle, and examine ; how much more is it shewn in matters tliat are 
imrely spiritual ? Well does tlie judicious Hooker remark, in speaking 
of the incarnation of our blessed Lord : “ It is not in man’s ability 
citlier to express perfectly, or conceive the manner how this was brought 
to pass. Hut the strength of our faith is tried by those things wherein 
our wits and capacities are not strong. Howbeit, because this divine 
mystery is more true .than plain, divers, having framed the same to their 
o.wn conceits and fancies, are found in their expositions thereof mure 
plain than true.” (Eccl. Pol. Book V. § 52,) 

The mystery, indeed, of the Trinity must ever be inaccessible to 


* This assertion will be best illustrated by the words of Dr. Priestley, who. after stat- 
ing that there is no such doctrine as that of the Trinity in the Scriptures, boldly adds, 
that if it had been found there, it would have beeq impossible for a reasonable man to 
believe it. (Works, Vol. V. pp. 33, 34.) He came to the sacred volume, with a full reso- 
lution, not to team what it does teach, but to find in it whiu be had pronounced it ought 
to teach.*' Introduction p. xxxiv. 
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human comprehension : the mind, by meditation, may arrive, perhaps, 
at some-faint and indistinct notions; but whenever an attempt is made 
to ‘embody these notions in language, the infirmity of expression 
becomes apparent, and inevitable failure is the consequence. We 
wrestle with our thoughts, but they are too potent for us, and we assent, 
though reluctantly, to the assertion of Evagrius Ponticus, “that it is 
impossible to define the Divinity, and to expound the Trinity.’’ (Soc. lie. 
Hist. lib. iii. c. 7.) Inexplicable though this great mystery of godliness 
may be to us, in our present state of existence, and with our present 
faculties, still it is a mystery of love and mercy to mankind, and one 
which demands the unceasing gratitude of every sincere and lowly- 
minded Christian. “ We ought to believe,” says Gaudentius, Bishop 
of Brescia, in his sermon on the descent of the Holy Ghost, “ that 
God is what he has revealed himself to be ; his actions are not to be 
examined with a rebellious spirit, but to be admired with faith and 
submission. For the word of God is direct, and all his actions are for 
the exercise of our faith. And so let us have a care of assaulting, if we 
may so speak, the divine mysteries with injurious questions. Neither 
scrupulousness nor curiosity will help us to discover them, but only 
make us Jose the faith which leads to salvation and eternal life.” 

We fear that the attempts which have been made to strip the 
Almighty of his attribute of incomprehensibility, and the desire to 
accommodate divine tniths to our narrow reasoning faculties, have 
fre(p.iently had a tendency to subvert the faith of Scripture, have led 
many to the lamentable conclusion of making shi])wrcck of faith and a 
good conscience, while the minds of others have wandered into the 
mazes of infidelity from a baffled attempt to understand the metaphysi- 
cal subtiltics of some mystical expositor. The two great controversies 
which existed about a century and a century, and a half since upon this 
subject, were of little utility to the Church ; while the bandying about 
of the names of Socinian and Arian, by members of our Establishment, 
neither of whom in strictness of speech deserved the appellation, can 
only be a cause of regret to our friends, and of exultation to our 
enemies ; who, however widely they may differ among themselves, will 
always rejoice in our contentions, in the hope of being able to obtain the 
mastery over a divided household. Dr. South, in his reply to Dean 
Sherlock’s vindication of the holy and ever -blessed Trinity, has 
the following sensible remark : — 

For, so far as the writers of the Church have informed us about this great mystery, 
the Catholic Church, for above these 1200 years past, (i.c. from the time of the 
Council of Nice,) has not only had and held the same notion of a Trinity, but has 
also expressed it in the same way and words with the Church at this very day. And 
for so much of this mystery as divines could give no account of theHf neither have 
they given any clearer account of it ever since; nor has the Church hitherto advanced 
one step further in this subject, which is an evident demonstration that it has already 
proceeded as f.ir in it as thf reason of man could or can go. P. 25. 
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It is not however with Uie explanation of the doctrine that the pre- 
sent work is concerned. Mr. Faljer’s object is to shew that from the 
Council of Nice up to the apostolic age, the doctrine of the Trinity 
(whicli includes the essential divinity of our blessed Lord) was the 
doctrine of tlic Catliolic Church. The vital importance of the subject 
induces us to analyze the work fully ; and we shall do this as much as 
possible in the very words of the author ; so that our readers may par- 
ticipate in the gratification we have ex2)erienccd in seeing how satisfac- 
torily Mr. Faber has fulfilled his promise. Indeed the vast mass of 
evidence collected so abundantly from writers of such varied and 
distant places leaves no room for doubt, and is amply sufficient, we 
should think, to convince even the most sceptical of the tact of the 
a2)ostolicity of the doetpne. Some may imagine that this had been well 
proved by the labours of Bishops Bull, Horsley, Pearson, and by 
Dr. Waterland, and so indeed it had ; and one portion of the doctrine 
has of late occuined the attention of the learned and active Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

The ditference between their resjicctive works is well stated by 
Mr. Faber. The Professor gives the personal sentiments of the Void- 
ing characters who flourished before the first Council of Nice; while our 
autlior’s ol)jcct is not to shew' wdiat the indhidual ante-Nicenc fathers 
themselves believed as to the nature of (lod and of Christ ; but what 
was maintained and taught by the entire 2Jrlnnfl'oe Clmrehy up to the 
very a^iostolic age, and on the very basis of avowed ajiostolic deriva- 
tion. 

The arguments of the modern Antitrinitarians are brought forward 
with all tlic parade of novelty ; and, calculating upon the ignorance of 
their deluded hear(*rs, they give no hint by which it can be surmised 
that those arguments have been again and again refuted. The autho- 
rity of Dr. Priestley is constantly adduced, and the sanction of his 
name is suiiposed to carry as much weight with it, as if the name and 
writings of Bishoj) Horsley were unknown, and as if the pliilosojdiic 
doctor’s reasonings had never been overthrown — nor bis fallacies 
detected — nor his sojihistries unravelled — nor his disiiigenuousness 
exiioscd. 

The infidel lias shot his bolts aWfiy, 

Till, his exhausted quiver yielding none, 

He gleans the blunted shafts that have recoiled, 

And aims them at the shield of truth again.” 

Task, Uook VJ, 872. 

Even at the jiresent time the errors of Dr. Priestley are continually 
re-produced, .and therefore new refutations of them become necessary, 
lest being suffered to remain unanswered, they may be deemed un- 
answer.ahle. And ably has Mr. Faber performed bis 2)art. A work of 
more laborious research, more j^atieiit investigation, more unim2)each- 
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able accuracy, more minute reasoning, and more overwhelming con- 
viction, Jt has rarely been our lot to review. TIis book may fairly be 
considered as having supplied all the deficiencies of former controver- 
sialists, and may be taken as a text-book on the subject. Dr. Priestley’s 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity, though brought forward with 
great pomp of quotation, and with an ostentatious display of ransacking 
antiquity, was, as his powerful antagonist ably proved, a mere compila- 
tion of modern works ; a repetition only of what had been said before. 
The original works from which Dr. Priestley wished to have it supposed 
that he had derived his information were almost unknown to him ; 
wliile Mr. Faber leaves no room for doubt but that he had well read 
and examined his authorities. We profess not to have verified all his 
quotations, because having found liim faithful^ in many, we give him 
credit for general fidelity ; we have however carefully and critically 
compared his version of the different passages with tlie original as 
quoted, and this we have done, not from any doubt of his correctness, 
but that we might be able to add the weight of our testimony to tlie 
honesty and care which characterize his labours. We had marked a few 
passages which might have been rendered more powerfully, but shall 
abstain from bringing them forward from a well-grounded fear of being 
thought critical over much. 

The plan which our author pursues is, to meet the Antitrinitarians 
on their own ground. I le has armed himself for the conflict with wea- 
pons of their own choice, and with those he has waged a successful 
warfare. lie has accepted without a challenge their own umpire, and 
even his decision has been given against themselves. There is no 
blinking the question — no concealment of difficulties — every thing is 
brought fairly forwartl — the objections of his adversaries are honestly 
and strongly stated — but so stated in order that they may be the more 
triuni])hantly refuted. 

^ The wise and rational principle of Tertullian, that “ Whatever is frst, 
is true; whatever is later, is adulterate is one which may be applied 
with peculiar propriety to the doctrines of our religion. No more 
powerful reason can be given for the reception of a doctrine, than the 
being able to trace the belief of it to the apostolic age. Upon this 
we take our stand, upon this wc are willing to rest the w’^holc strength 
of our cause. If the Apostles, and their immediate successors, did not> 
hold the doctrine, we will consent to relinquish it. We will acknow- 
ledge that we, and countless others in all ages of the church, have been 
beguiled by a strong delusion, and have surrendered our understandings 
to a cheat. But if this point be made clear, then we are at a loss to 
see how any other conclusioir-can be drawn, than that the believer in 
divine revelation, who admits the fact, will be compelled also to admit 
the DOCTRINE. 
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If certain doctrines can by fair principles of interpretation and deduc- 
tion be shown to be founded in Scripture ; if statements, far above our 
comprehension, can be made partially intelligible by one systeid of 
explanation ; if seeming contradictions are reconciled which otherwise 
would have remained in their fall force a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence to many ; that interpretation, as reasonable men, we arc bound 
to believe. This, alone, should be sufficient for our satisfaction, lint 
when in concordance with our own, we find the concurrent belief of 
many who have devoted time, and superior talents, and extensive eru- 
dition to the subject, our faith receives a further support. And wlien, 
added to this, we discover that those who dwelt nearer the source and 
fountain of all tnith, held and inculcated the same opinions, we have 
all the moral certainty that can be procured, and nothing but an exi)ress 
revelation from the Deity on tlie point in question, could make the 
grounds of our belief stronger. We shall be satisfied, “ That the very 
laith for which we contend is the identical faith once delivered to the 
saints by the insinred Apostles themselves.^* 

It is this want of apostolicity which bears so strongly against the 
peculiar doctrines of the llomish Church, Jind to obviate which the^ an* 
compelled to have recourse to elusive and unsatislactory tradition. The 
same argument is applicable, as opposed to Calvinism, (or rather 
Austinism, as Mr. Faber, in accordance with the name of its inventor, 
calls it) ; an argument which its advocates would be unable to rehite, 
and which, consequently, they cautiously keep concealed. The un- 
guarded confession of Augustin, that he had discovered his system in 
Scripture, only by dint of his own dilUjent research^ must ever remain 
as a convincing proof, that his interpretation is the result of mere 
human invention in the fifth century, unsanctioned and unsupported by 
any interpreter of the apostolic age. In truth, the imprudent boast of 
the Arians, that they w'cre discoverers of doctrines, cuypaTWv tvpenu, 
was, in itself, a condemnation of their system. Had their scheme set 
forth the genuine purport of the Gospel, it could not have been dis- 
covered at the beginning of the fourth century ; on the contrary, it 
must have been universally known and received in the Catholic Church 
from the veiy time of tlie Apostles. Mr. Faber says well that “ a con- 
fession of doctrinal novelty, is a confession of doctrinal falsehood.’* 

The Antitrinitarians, too, are extremely anxious to have it supposed 
that their scheme involves no difficulties, propounds no contradictions, 
but is simple in itself, easily intelligible, of universal agreement 
among themselves, free from differences, and without doublings. Far 
from the truth however Is this. Look at the six antitrinitariaii defi- 
nitions of the Holy Ghost as quoted by Mr. Faber. Introduction, 
Vol. I. p. xxi : and their jarring interpretations of the exordium of 
St. John’s Gospel. Vol. 1. pp. 115, 110. In one point there 
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certainly is an agreement. They all unite in attacking, some with a 
greater, some with a less degree of acerbity, the sublime and important 
mystery which they abjure. hi very apostle, nay, every teacher of its 
sect, entertains his own peculiar opinions. Dr. Priestley interprets one 
way, Dr. Price another ; Mr. Lindsay differs from Mr. Belsham with 
beautiful consistency ; and with the most exquisite modesty not only 
corrects his humanitarian brethren, but stigmatizes St. Paul as an 
iiiditfereiit and sophistical reasoner. 

But to return to the present work. Its purport shall be stated in 
the author’s own Avords. 

In the following discussion, my object (let it be distinctly understood and 
remembered) is not directly to inquire into tbc theological truth of the doctuink 
of the Trinity: but my object is to examine, simply on the principles of historic 
evidence, whether, in poii\t of fact, that nocTiiiNn wa.<, or was not, tlie doctriiu' of 
the Catholic Church in the age, and under the immediate sanction, of the Ai)oslles. 
Vol. I. p. 7. 

Or, as he repeats in his concluding chapter : 

The exclusive object of the treatise is, to demonstrate u})ou credilile testimony 
the naked fact, that the doctrine of the Trinity, whether in the abstract it he 
lrue^.or whether in the abstract it he false, was the doctrine taught from the very 
first by the Ajiostles, and received under that precise aspect from the very first by 
the (Catholic ('hurch. Vol. 1. p. 288. 

From the establishment of such a fact the result is obvious. But I still 
jirofess myself to he concerned with nothing more than the iiistohical ustablisu- 
MENT OF THE FACT ITSELF, 1 iitroduction, Vol. J. p. Ivi, 

Such is Mr. Faber’s object; we will proceed to shew that ho has 
suceVeded in establishing it. He begins his chain of evidence with the 
first Council of Nice, A.n. 325, and uuds with the age of the Apostlt‘S. 
It would take up too much time to enter fully into the history of tliat 
council ; we shall therefore refer our readers to the forthcoming volume 
of the Theological Library, which is devoted to au account of the jiiiu- 
cipal Councils, and in which wx' have no doubt this inqiortant omi will 
meet with the attention it deserves. The number of Bishops present 
at this assembly is variously reported by ecclesiastical historians ; we 
cannot err in stating about 300. We know that they were summoiu'd 
from tlie whole region of Christendom ; from widely separated parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. These collected Bishops concurred in main- 
taining, frst, tlie scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, and we.r/, the liis- 
torical fact, that “ their doctrine liad invariably been the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, from the very age, and by the very teaching of the 
Apostles themselves.” Vol. I, j). 11. 

Even Acesius, though a dissenter in discipline from the Catholic 
Church, when asked by Constantine, whether he assented to the 
definition of faith set forth by the Nicene Fathers, ansAvered : “ The 
synod has defined nothing new ; for thus, from earlier days, and from 
tlic very beginning, I have received, even from the apostolic times 
themsielves, this definition of tho faith.” — Socrut. ll. E. lib. i. c. 10. 
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It is a singular circumstance also, that the Arians themselves do 
not appear to have disputed or, denied the tact alleged* by the 
Catholics, that their belief was the belief of the Apostles ; thoiJJyli, 
in order to invalidate tliis strong testimony, they laboured to explain 
the doctrine of the ancient creeds as being similar to their own, and 
most vigorously resisted the insertion of the stubborn word consub- 
sTANTi^L. We must not omit to state that some who were xncsont 
did not subscribe to the confession of fiiith there drawn up. A few also 
are reported to have subscribed dishonestly at the suggestion of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia ; sheltering themselves under some refined explanation of 
the words vTrocrTamQ or twaia. They were driven, liowcver, from this 
subterfuge by the council of Sardica, which so accurately defined the 
terms as to leave no rogm for the verbal shufiiing of the Arians. The 
twofold introduction of these words in the anathema, is most inge- 
niously explained by Mr. Faber in his note. Vol. T. Note, pp. 18 
— 20 . 

Nothing new was X)rofesscd to be delivered at this (/ouncil. Tlu' 
speculation of Arins was the only novelty. U’he otlier members “ pro- 
pounded no doctrine^ sace ivhat they themsehes had learned in the ctmrse 
of their ealeehumenieal insiituflon^ sace what had been handed down to 
them from Iheir 2 ^redeeessors^ save what they had always taught to their 
several Jloeks duriny the times of both their Presbyicrate and their Kpis~ 
eopaleP Vol. 1. ]). 18. 

The Nicene Fatlnu's then stated that the doctrine which theyj)ro- 
pouiulcd had been taught in every church, and in every province 
througlumt tlie regions whicli professed Christianity. We will not 
however be satisfied with the bare statement, we will examine into 
its tinth most carefully and scrujmlously : though it is almost 
inouslrous to su})]K)se tliat 800 men, asscnnblcd from various and 
distant j^arts of the world, would cons])ire to set their names to a 
document containing an assertion, wdiich, if it were not true, thousands 
could contradict. 

We will see whether it can be contradicted by the evidence of 
those who lived before them and, if it can, it must be unhesitatingly 
rejected and repudiated. And the members of tlie council must be 
looked upon as a congregation of deceivers, who, from motives which 
we conceive no ingenuity can discover, agreed, how, when, and where, 
we know not, to declare and to promulgate, under tlie most sacred 
sanction, a deliberate and wilful falsehood. Before we x>roceed to 
the examination, we must say a few words on the introduction of 


• The testimony of Bayle is not without weight on this point, because we may be sure 
that it was wrung from him reluctantly. ** C’est une fbusselC* de fait, que I’h^rf'sie 
d’Arius ait enscignee implicitement par les jp^res des trois premiers siecles.'* Diet. 

Arius. Note H. 
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tlic o^oovmoc, con substantial, into the confession of fiiith drawn up at 
the Council of Nice. 

Y)r, Priestley, with a hardihood which can be based only on his own 
ignorance, and his calculating uj)on the ignorance and credulity of his 
readers, asserts that The ante~Nicene writers were ignorant of the doc-- 
trine of the Son's consubstantiality with the Father ; and the occur- 
rence of such doctrine will he found exclusively in the later productions 
of the post- Nicene writers," (Vol. II. p. 287.) “ Taking for granted 

that both the word consubstantial itself was first employed, and that 
the involved doctrine of consubstantiality was first introduced by* 
that synod.** Vol. II. p. 283. 

Now, in. the public declaration of faith set forth by the Council of 
Aiiiioch* which was holden fifty-six years before tjie Council of Nice, ai^d 
which sat for the express purpose of condemning the heresy of Paul of 
Samosata, the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father is dis- 
tinctly and specifically asserted under every conceivable turn of 
phraseology, and tJte word opooverioi: itself occurs a dozen times at least. 
Vide Ectlies. Antioch, apud Coiicil. Ephes. par. iii. c. C. Labb. Concil. 
Vol.* III. p. 079. 

Origen also, in his commentary on the Hebrews, declares the same 
doctrine, and makes use of the Greek word vpoovaioc to stamp his 
meaning more plainly. Aporrhica enim bpoovaioQ videtur, id est, 
uniiis substantioj, cum illo corpore ex quo est vel aporrhaea vcl vapor. 
Vol. JLV. p. 007. Edit. Benedict. Paris, 1733. 

So much for tlie research and veracity of Dr. Priestley. His mode 
of arguing was indeed peculiarly his own. He began with conclu- 
sions, and then exercised his ingenuity and tortured his authorities to 
find premises to justify them. 

The third chapter of iVIr. Faber’s first volume, which is the com- 
mencement of his examination of the ante-Nicene testimonies, is devoted 
to the evidence of the enemies of Christianity. Such evidence, as he 
well observes, is important or not, precisely as the allegations are 
admitted or denied by the community against whom they are brought. 
For example ; when the Christians were accused of eating and 
drinking the blood of a slaughtered infant, and of promiscuous forni- 
cation (charges in all probability laid against tliem from a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the Lord’s Supper and the Feasts of Love), 
the accusations were indignantly repelled, and we rationally ascribe 
them to the malice of their enemies. But there was another charge : 


* No. 1. Appendix II. of this work, contains a valuable vindication of iheEcthesis of 

Antioch, written by Professor Burton for the satisfaction of Mr. Faber, who, previously 
to this communication, appears to have been in some doubt whether, from the circum- 
stance of its being first brought forward by the Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, it could with 
correctness be adduced as an ante-Nicene testimony. The statements and the conclusions 
oPthc learned Professor are pf/fectly satisfactory. 
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that CHRISTIANS VENERATED, AS GOD, ONE WHO HAD BEEN CONDEMNED 
AND EXECUTED AS A MALEFACTOR ; wliich, if it had been denied, would 
indeed have been a strong proof that the early Christians did not admit 
the Godhead of their Master, and consequently recognized no such 
doctrine as that of the Trinity. For the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
of the essential divinity of our Saviour, must stand or fall together. 
Every testimony to the truth of the one, must corroborate the truth of 
the other. And, in like manner, the historical evidence of the belief of 
the one, must confirm that of the other. So far liowever from this 
charge being denied, it was always readily admitted and strenuously 
defended. We begin then with Arnobius, a. d. 303, himself a con- 
verted heathen, who* thus recounts the charge. His Pagan antagonist 
says, “ The gods arc not angry with you Christians because you 
worship the omnipotent God, but because you contend, that one, who 

WAS- BORN A MAN, AND WHO WAS PUT TO DEATH BY THE IGNOMINIOUS 
PUNISHMENT OF CRUCIFIXION, IS GOD; aiid becausc you believe him 
still to survive ; and becausc you adore him with daily sup- 
plications.’* In reply to this the Pagans are told, in contradistinction 
to the deified mortals to whom they paid divine honours, that Clyist, 
whom his followers worship, is god in reality, and without the 
slightest ambiguity of doubt — and that he is worshipped in 

THE IIKHIEST POSSIBLE DEGREE that hc is GOD OF THE INNERMOST 

POTENCY that HE IS THE HIGH GOD*. GOD RADICALLY AND ESSEN- 

TIALLY. Adv Gent. lib. i. 

The objections of the fictitious Jew in the work of Celsus, quoted 
and replied to by Origen, are all grounded upon the assertion that 
Jesus was really and essentially God. For if the Christians in the time 
of Celsus did not believe in the absolute and entire divinity of Jesus, all 
his arguments would be groundless, he would be contending against a 
phantom of his own raising ; and, be it observed, in the Jew’s 
impugnment of the doctrine, the God whom he attempts to prove 
Jesus not to have been is Jehovah : while this doctrine is shewn 
by Celsus not to have been the doctrine of a few visionary individuals, 
but the belief of the whole collective body of the Church. With the 
argument of Origen we have nothing to do. The fact of the belief in 
such a doctrine, is all we arc at present treating upon. And here is 
positive and irrefragable proof that “ the Catholic Churchy about the 
middle of the second century^ or about some fifty or sixty years from the 
death of Su Johuy held and maintained the essential divinity of Christ, 
Ascending a few years higher we arrive at the same accusation alleged 
by Trypho, and the same confession of faith made by Justin Martyr, 
only thirty-six years after the death of St. John. The allegation made 
by the enemy of Christianity, the simulated Jew, was that Christians 
believed in the pre-existence and divinity of Christ ; believed that he 

VOL. XV. NO. II. 
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was tlie same as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. One part 
of the reply of Justin deserves the serious attention of scoffers of the 
present day, who are unwilling that the Almighty should veil himself 
in clouds, and that ^ darkness should be the habitation of his seat.” 

“ If I attempted to shew this by mere human arguments, there were 
no need that you should bear with me ; but if I bring my proofs from 
repeated scriptural authorities, you will then be convicted of hard- 
heartedness in regard to understanding the mind and the will of God.” 
Dial, cum Tryph. Oper. p. 228. 

The objection, or rather the misrepresentation of Episcopius, is ably 
exposed in a note, p. 50. It is not easy to understand how he could 
fall into such an error; for how is it possible that lie whom Justin 
designates as the Jehovah of the patriarchs, could be otherwise than 
truly and essentially God i 

The celebrated letter of Pliny the younger, written a, d. 103, will 
embrace a period of within three years after the death of St. John, and 
of seventeen years before tliat event. Because of those who were 
brought before the tribunal of the Proconsul, some professed to have 
abjured Christ three years, some more than three years, and some even 
twenty years. This communication to Trajan IkS the more important, 
because the information was not obtained from mere hearsay, but was an 
oilicial, a magisterial, report, founded upon the deposition of the prisoners 
themselves. One of the practices of the Christians there mentioned, 
was that “ they were wont to assemble togetlier before sun-risc, and 
alternately to sing among themselves a hymn to Christ as God.'' 

This account of paying divine adofation to Christ in the assemblies 
of the Church, receives further confirmation from the concurrent testi- 
monies of Cains the Roman Presbyter, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origin* At the commencement of the third century, the disciples of 
Artemon ventured to make the assertion that “ their doctrine had 
always been the doctrine of the Church down to the time of Victor of 
Rome,” This allegation was met by Caius with a variety of positive 
evidence to the contrary ; and among other matters he appeals to those 
liturgical hymns which had been used in the public service of the 
Church. “ How numerous, moreover, are the hymns and songs of the 
brethren, written bjr the faithful from tlie beginning, which celebrate 
Christ, the Word of God, ascribing to him divinity.” Euseb. Hist. 
EccL lib. V. c. 28. 

One of these liturgical hymns Has been preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria, which, whatever may be our opinion of its style, hears 
unequivocal testimony to the fact tliat Christ was addressed and 
worshipped as God. “ We? recite hynins,” says Origen, ‘‘ to the 
alone God who is over all, and to his only-begotten Son, the Word ; 
^d thus we hymn God and his Only-begotten.” (Contra Cels. lib. viii. 
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p, 422.) Neither were these hymns simply the effusions or the 
unauthorized comj)ositions of private persons, but were an integral and 
important part of the regular .>pulilic service. That they were so^re- 
garded is abundantly evident from the circumstance that the Anti- 
trinitarian Paul of Samosata banished them from, the churches under 
his control, and introduced some compositions of his own, more 
accordant with his heretical opinions. 

Here the evidence of enemies concludes ; and even from their 
witness it is clearly shewn that from a.b. 303, to seventeen years 
before the death of St. Jolin, the doctrine for which Mr. * Faber 
contends was professed by the whole Catholic Church. 

• (To be concluded in our next.) 

« 

* 

Art. II. — Thoughts on the 'Trinity, second Edition, corrected and const- 
derahly enlarged ; Charges, and other Theological Works. By the late 
Right Rev, Gkor(5E Isaac IIitntingford, D.D. Bishop of Hereford, 
and Warden of Winchester College. Edited according to the directions 
of the Author, hy Henry Hnntingford, LL, B, Fellow of ^-Winchester 
College, London; Cadcll. 1832. 8vo. Pp. xi. 503. 

The works allowed to be published in this volume by the late Bishop 
of Hereford, (we are informed by the editor) “ are selected from a 
number of other manuscripts, which bear testimony alike to the humble 
and sincere piety, the deep learning, the unwearied activity, the noble 
and independent spirit, the elegant and truly poetical taste of theif* late 
Right Rev. Author.** We may be permitted to add, after a careful 
examination of these posthumous pieces, that they will fully sustain 
the character tlms given of them by filial piety. We only rcgjret that 
Bishop Huntingford’s aversion from ostentation of every kind led hi,m to 
express the wish that no biographical work might appear, which had 
him for its object ; the account of the studies and labours of such a 
scholar and divine could not fail to instruct, and might lead some 
inexperienced student into a judicious plan of sound and profitable 
reading. The following brief biographical memoranda, however, cannot 
be read without interest. 

The writer of the following compositions was born at Winchester, Sept. 9th, 1748 ; 
was admitted on the foundation at Winchester College in 1762,* sent to New College, 
•Oxford, in 1768 ; chosen a Fellow of Winchester College in 1785 ; elected Warden 
of the same Society in 1789; consecrated Bishop of Gloucester in 1802; and 
translated to the See of Hereford in 1815. He died April 29th, 1832; and was 
buried hy his own desire, in the village of Compton, near Winchester ; amidst such 
unsolicited demonstrations of respect, regard, and affection, as must ever fill the hearts 
of his friends with a gratitude which no words can adequately express. A monument 
is raised to his memory in the church of Compton, by Westmacott ; on which, after 
the name and date, is the following inscription, drawn up by the Author himself; — 
In the early part of his priesthood, he was curate of this parish. From that time 
he always retained a regard for it. And now he wishes to remind its parishioners, 
that the salvation of their souls is to be attained only by believing wlint is taught, 
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and by doing what is commanded, in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ! *’ — Preface, pp. ix, x. 

The first and longest piece^ as it is the most important in the present 
volhmc, is the “ Thoughts on the Trinity.” These “ Thoughts” were 
first published in 1804, and formed u pamplilet of 116 pages. As 
they liave been out of print for many years, Bishop Huntingford 
devoted a portion of the time, which he could glean from his multi- 
farious avocations, to the correction and enlargement of them ; and 
in their present form they constitute an. important collection of proofs in 
defence of that cardinal doctrine of the Bible. We scarcely know a 
single publication, in which so grciit a number of important facts and 
observations is compressed into so small a compass. We shall extract 
some passages, in confirmation of our opinion, for the benefit of sucli of 
our readers as may ncjt have enjoyed the oppoVtunity of perusing the 
Work in its first edition. 

The “ Thoughts on the Trinity” consist of a series of observations, 
each comprising a distinct sentiment, yet forming a connected chain of 
arguments and proofs. The plan here pursued is thus characterized by 
the Right Rev. Author. 

Thouglits are here given in preference to Dissertations, for the sake of brevity 
and compression. 

Tlic several Clauses appear detached: there is, however, a gradual connexion 
between them. The subject is begun on such principles of abstract reasoning as 
mi^ht have been adopted, even if there had been no Uovelation, Jewish or Christian. 
It is continued with reference to Heathen and Jewish opinions. It is pursued, as 
implied in the Baptismal Form delivered by Our Lord, and as taught by Evangelists, 
Aposlles, Fathers. Of the question is then taken a retrospective view, which leads 
to the conclusion — Preface, p. vii. ^ 

Bishop Huntingford commences his undertaking with some appro- 
priate remarks on the use of the word “ Mystery,” and adds : 

It has often been said, where mystery begins, religion cuds.” The assertion is 
erroneous. Nothing can be so mysterious as the existence of God. Yet, although 
his existence is mysterious, still to believe that God exists, is the foundation of all 
religion. Mystery then and religion are inseparably connected, and must inevitably 
proceed with each other. — Pp. 11, 12. 

After some observations on the nature of God and on the mode of 
existence of spiritual intelligences, he deduces the inference that “ if, 
without contradiction, unity of mental attribute may be ascribed to 
any human beings, it will follow, that without contradiction, unity of 
divine attribute might he ascribed to three Divine Intelligences.” 
(P, 17.) 

From the inability of the human mind to comprehend Deity, has arisen, even to 
Ghristians, imperfection of language, with which to discourse on that subject. For 
want of other terms, we use “person; subsistence; substance; consubstantial,” 
corresponding with Xlpocroyrrovt or 'Y itoo-tcwis ; Outria; 'Ofioovaios ; expressions frequent 
among the Christian Greek writers. By “person,” we mean “one that has actual 
being.” Sy “ subsistence,” we meaa “ real existence.” By “ substance,” we mean 
“^essential nature.” By “consubstantial,” we mean “having the same essential 
nature.” By “ sameness of essential nature,” we mean such identity of nature, ns 
^ben we say, the essential nature of a fountain and of a river is the same ; the 
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essential nature of the sun and of a sun-beam is the same. This acceptation of 
ofioovffios, “ consubstantial,'* and this mode of illustration, are of very high antiquity 
and most allowed authority among Christian writers ; as, in that satisfactory work, 
tlie Defensio Fidei Nicanaf has been copiously and ably proved. — Pp. 18, 19. ^ 

Ascending from principles of abstract reasoning to the sentiments 
actually held by the ancient Jews *and heathens, Bishop Huntingford 
proceeds to establish the fact that the doctrine of a Trinity was held 
by many ancient nations, upon a brief but satisfactory statement of 
evidence. After some remarks upon the design of revelation, we meet 
with the following judicious observations on those terms and expres- 
sions in the Old Testament which convey the idea of a plurality of 
persons in the Deity. 

XXVI. The laws and ordinances established among the Jew^s w^ere designed to 
guard that people from heathen idolatry. On the recollection of this circumstance 
it appears extraordinary, that Moses, when he is describing the creation of the 
Universe, should, in order to express his conceptions of tlie Deity, introduce a terra 
which implies Plurality; and, frequently connecting it with verbs and Persons singular, 
should use that term thirty times. Extraordinary also it is, that as in the Decalogue, 
when first delivered, so also on a subsequent repetition of tlicir Laws, after a solemn 
address demanding their attention, he should speak of the Deity in any words which 
could possibly convey an idea of Plurality. Vet such an idea has been conveyed, 
in the very declaration which is intended to assert the Unity of Godhead. 

XXVJI. It will not surely be presuming too much, if w'c suppose Joshua* and 
Solomon to he more deeply instructed in the Jewish llcligion, than to be capable of 
using improper language respecting the Deity. Vet the former says, Ye cannot 
serve the Lord, for he is the Holy Gods” (Josh. xxiv. 19.) ; and the latter gives 
this weighty instruction, “ Remember ihy (Creators in the days of thy youth.” 
(Eccles*. xii. 1.) In the book of Proverbs there is also this ])assage ; “ the fear of 
.Tehovah is the beginning of wisdom; and knowledge of the Holies is understanding.” 
(Prov. ix. 10.) 

XAVIH. When we put togetlier these several considerations; \i/. That tlu* doc- 
tiinc of a Triad is very ancient and general ; that Moses applies to the Deity a term of 
IMurality; that Joshua and Solomon ilo the same; there is reason for eoneluding 
that among the Jews, as among other People, there was an idea of a 'rriuity : with 
this dilference however between them and the Ilc.athens; the Jews admitted nothing 
into their opinion, which could contradict Unity of Divine N.iturc. — l^p. 23, 21'. 

In reply to the trite objection that the “ expression ‘ Trinity in the 
Godhead,’ Tptac OeioTtjTi, does nut occur in Scripture,” he replies, 

True. Nor does Unity in the Godhead,” "Ei/ot7)s ev OeioTTjTi' Nor the term 
” Sacrament.” But the subject matter, which those expressions are designed to indi- 
cate, does occur ; so that the objection has in it no vSiibstaiitial validity. P. 27. 

On the very important aiguincnt whicli is founded on the baptismal 
commission, given by Jesus Christ to his apostles, Bishop JTuntingford 
properly lays great stress. We arc therefore induced to give his obser- 
vations at length. 

XXXl'lI. On the clause, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,” wc may observe, there are pointed out three distinct objects, each 
of which lias reference to one and the same act of mind implied in the expression 
** into the name,” i. e. into the religious service or w'orship : and the expression ” into 
the name,” though but once written, is in sense and force applied to each of the three 
objects. Considering then this parity of reference and application, considering also 
there is not introduced a single word by which to give us an idea that in the accep- 
tation of either term i.s intended a ciiangc from .substance to quality, we have the 
Etriuigcst grounds for maintaining that if Subsistence belongs to the first object, Sub- 
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sistence belongs also to tlie second, and to the tliird. And, if there be any auch 
thing as propriety in writing, and analogy in rendering, consistently with such pro- 
priety and such analogy we cannot say, that the terms Father and Son imply each of 
them Subsistence, and then by an abrupt transition, unsupported by any word which 
caii'indicate mutation, pass at once from real Subsistence to attributable quality. As 
then to the term “ Father,” we annex the idea of one who hath real Subsistence ; so 
to the term Son,” and to the term “ Hdly Ghost,” we must respectively annex the 
same idea, and aibrm tiiat^ach has real Subsistence. 

XXXVIII. If the regular, natural, and unforced construction of our Lord’s final 
command will lead us to conclude, that the expression ** Holy Spirit ” implies real 
Subsistence ; consideration of the solemn occasion when that command was given ; 
of the importance which must necessarily be attached to it ; and of the improbability 
that it should be so delivered as to be ambiguous, will furnish a strong reason for 
adhering to that conclusion. 

XXXIX. The argument drawn from his final command would certainly be less 
forcible, if it did not appein: that previously to giving that command our Lord him- 
self had spoken of the Holy Spirit as a real Subsistence, He does however so 
speak. *0 5c IlapaxATjTor, to Xiv^vyLO. ro dyiov, 6 TrcyinJ/ci 6 narrjp €v rtp ovofiari fJLOv, 
€K€iuos (ifias 5(5a|ci x-ai/ra, Kai \nrop.vT)(Tfi ufias vavra d uvoy vp.iv» (St. John xiv. 2(3.) 

In these words of the Original is to be remarked the application of tKcivos to 
XlvBvixa] an application which Jortin most properly noticed: ” Ek€ipos shows that 
nj'cujua is a Person^ not an Attrihutet and the construction is like that which the 
Grammarians call Kara ro <rrjfjLaiPOfi€vovJ* The correctness of this explanation is 
confirmed by the following considerations, which come immediately to the proof of 
Personality. In whatever sense we take napaxATjray, whether as “Comforter,” or 
“ Advocate,” or “ Intercessor,” it implies real Being: for, “ teaching and reminding” 
arc properties belonging to real Being. But the Holy Spirit” is that napaK\r)ros ; 
has the properties of teaching and reminding ; He has therefore real Being. In 
this passage it is also to be noticed, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are dis- 
tinctly marked out. Again : “ when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide 
you into all truth: for, He shall not speak of Himself: but whatsoever He shall 
hoar, that shall lie speak.” (St. John, xvi. 13.) In tliis passage, ” Hearing” is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit ; but “ Hearing is a property belonging to real Being. 
The consequence is obvious. The same Spirit is to speak from another, and not from 
himself only; of course, by the Spirit here mentioned we cannot understand the 
Father, but some One who should speak what he heard delivered from the Father. — 
Pp. 27—29. • 

There arc several very important observations on those passages of tlie 
New Testament, in which the appellation “ Sou of God” is attributed to 
Jesus Christ, and on the use of the word wpoaKypEw ; and in pp. 48 — 54, 
we have an excellent illustration and vindication, against the modem 
Socinians, of Romans ix. 5, and in pp. 07 — 72, of 1 Tim. iii. 16. for 
which we regret that we have not room. 

The argument for the doctrine of the Trinity, which is furnished hy 
Christian antiquity, is stated at great length : but as this would suffer 
hy the cxluhitioii of detaclied passages, we invite our readers’ attention 
to the following observations on the Apostles’ Creed. 

LXXX. According to the different points of view under which it is contemplated; 
the same object may be differently denominated. With respect to the unity of 
Divine Nature, the Ai>ostles* Creed is Unitarian ; but with respect to the persons 
indivisibly existing in that nature, it is Trinitarian. 

That Creed aftserts the Divinity of God, by the very appellation itself, and by 
adding the words “ Father Almighty.” 

It asserts the Divinity of the Son by styling Him God’s ONLY SON, antecedently 
to any declaration of bis appearance on earth. 

' It leads ns to infer the Divinitv and Personality of the ” Holy Ghost,” from these 
circumstances, viz. Because it alludes to the baptismal form of words enjoined by 
our Lord, in which the Holy Ghost is mentioned as a person. And also, because a 
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contrary inference would involve tautology. For, if the Creed did not mean to 
describe the Holy Ghost as having’ personal subsistence, it must mean only an attri- 
bute of God. In that case, the Creed would in elibct say, 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty; * 

I believe in his only Son our Lord : 

I believe God has an attribute, called the Holy Ghost. 

But in styling God “ The Father Almighty,’* the Creed had previously applied a 
denomination expressive of every conceivable perfection, every conceivable attribute; 
in common sense, therefore,* and inopriety of arranging thoughts and ideas, it could 
not recur to what it had before enunciated. 

That the compilers of our Church Catechism thought this Creed Trinitarian, is 
evident from the answer given to the question, “ What dost thou chiefly learn in these 
articles of thy belief?** Tlie appellation of ‘^God” is therein given seveiMlly to the 
Father; to the Son; to the Holy Ghost. Which answer is meant to imply belief, 
not in three independent and disunited Gods ; but in three persons of one and the 
same Godhead. — Pp. 83, ^4. 

We regret that wc have not room for the very excellent remarks on 
the stmeture and use of the explanatory defence of the catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, commonly called the Athanasian Creed, given 
at pages 87 and 

The testimonies furnished by the Fathers and other ecclesiastical 
writers are concisely hut satisfactorily stated ; and a copious Appendix 
of references and proofs concludes this truly valuable summary of the 
evidence for the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. We cannot, however, 
terminate our notice of this portion of Bishop Hiintingford*s Postlm- 
mous Works, without transcribing the following weighty paragraphs, 
which we recommend to our readers as a brief but suiReient antidote to 
the fashionable apophthegm now current among some of our modern 
pseudo-philosophers, viz. that “ man is not responsible for his opinions,” 

CVI, For our religious principles, wliilst they are confined to ourselves, we arc re- 
sponsible to God only. For the manner in which we openly declare our religious 
principles, and for the conduct we pursue under the influence of them, we are 
responsible to society also. 

evil. As the forming of riglit opinions depends upon a combination of many 
circumstances, how far it may or may not be in our own power to form right 
opinions, admits of a question. But about the impropriety of injuring society by 
any mode of propagating our opinions, there should be no question. For nothing 
can be more clear, than that man living in society, is bound by moral and political 
obligations not to injure such society either by word or deed. 

The “ Thoughts on the Trinity,” arc followed by two Charges deli- 
vered previously to the ordination of Deacons and Priests ; they 
contain much valuable counsel to young Clergymen ; and these arc 
succeeded by seven other Charges, one of which was delivered to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Gloucester in 1813, and the remainder to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Hereford between the years 1816 and 1831. 

In the first of these Charges, clerical vigilance against religious 
errors is strenuously recommended ; and in the notes, some of the 
misrepresentations of what is called “ the New Testament in an 
Improved Version” arc properly exposed. The first Charge to the 
Clergy of Hereford, brings forward some new evidences for the 
Divinity of Christ, collected with gi*cat industry from the two first 
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volumes of Dr. Routh’s Reliquiee Sacrse, which had not long before 
been published. The testimonies to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Ministry, which are contained in the fourth volume of the 
same valuable work, are presented to the consideration of the Clergy in 
the Charge delivered in 1819. As so large a portion of our two last 
volumes has been devoted to the analysis of the works of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church, we forbear to enrich our pages with several in- 
structive passages from these two Charges. 

The Charge delivered in 1822 contains an ingenious comparison 
between the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons and our own 
Liturgy, Articles, Cacions, Customs, and Laws, with a view to 
show that the ecclesiastical ordinances and ritual usages of the 
ancient Cliristians are observable in the Churph of England. From 
the many forms of f)rayer given in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Bishop Huntingford selects three, between which and the Communion- 
Service of our Church there is a close resembLance. On two of these 
we select the following observations: — 

In one, it is impossible nbt to discern and recognise the prototype of our com- 
munion Services in these passages : “ Lift up your mind/'* (Ans.) “We direct it 
to the Lord.” — “ Let us give thanks to the Lord.” (Ans.) It is meet and right.” — 
“ It is indeed meet and right, before all things to praise thee the very God.” 

Subsequently is made intercession for the king;f for the clergy ; for the infirm; 
for young children ; for those who are sailing and travelling ; for those who hate 
and persecute ; for those who have erred ; and then is added a prayer for abundance 
of fruits. A clerical audience will immediately recollect, the same subjects of 
petition are introduced into our Litany. We follow the ancient forms in this 
particular also ; the people unite with the minister by frequently interposing words 
supplicatory. It is through such participation of the laity in our divine service, that 


• “ SS. rutruni,” &c. Colder, vol. i. p. 399. 

(Apxtfff^vf) Avco Tov vovt/, 

(llavres) Kvpwy, 

(A.) Evxapicrurojiuev r<p Kvpt<f, 

(n.) liOLi Biicaiov. 

(A.) A^iov a>s uKtjOws Kai Bikoiov Tcpo iravrwp ayvfiveip top optus 

QPTU 0 €O|/. 

t “SS. Patrum, &c Coteler, vol. i. p. "lOS. — Wiih the petitious olFered in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions may be coinpared those in our Litany, at one view. 


Apost. Const. Litany Clauses. 

I. ufTcp jSacriAcwf, 1 o, 1 ( 1 , 17 

virep TFamos rov 7rpf<r0vr€pioVf 

vTrep Tofp StoKOPMU Kat 

irai/Tos KXrjpoVy 1 9 

3. uTTcp TODV fp 

{fvep Tufp priTTiupf "^29 

4. vvtp ‘K\€0vrwp Kat dBonropovvTwy, 29 

5. inrep T(i>v jutcrovPTuy ijfjLas kui SiWKOvrw, 32 

6. {nrtp rwy ovrvy kcu 2G 

7. frirep Tffs €VKpa<rtttS rov atpos Kai ttis ^v<I>o' tas tmp Ko^uy, 33 


EiTa ra iraiha, Kat totc -ttos 6 Aaos Kara ra^iy pter" uiBovs Kat fv\a0eia5 ayeu 


O StaKoyof Karexfreo to voTTjgioVf Kat ewtSidous X 67 €tw, Atjaa Xgiarov^ vorrigioy 


^taris. Ktt( 4 iriywy Xeyerw, Aptrjy, 
pteraKafi^avdy Uayras tovs Aoiirous, 
Ibid. lib. viii. c. 13. p. 405. « 


VoA/aos de Xeyetreuf rgtaKoo'Tos rgtros, ey rtp 
Kai ^rav Ilavrcs pL^raXaBmat nai TTuo-ai, (tc. 
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our whole Liturgy is calculated not only for congregational, but likewise for social 
worship. 

To the second form of prayer p^opose^ for observation is subjoined a liturgical 
direction, which on account of reasons obvious to your discernment, is hif^lily 
interesting. It points out the manner of celebrating the holy eucharist. When the 
bishops, priests, deacons, ecclesiastics, and other persons specified, have received in 
both kinds, then all the people are to receive in both kinds. There is no 
reservation, no limitation of elements. All, without exception, are to partake of 
the bread and of the wine consecrated. Such justification does antiquity afford to the 
usage of our Church? an usage which, with confidence we may assert, obtained through 
the first /welve centuries of the Christian era.* — Pp. 293 — 295. 

In his remarks on the thanksgiving in the post-communion service, 
“ for all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and fear,” Bishop 
Iluntingford has introduced a just eulogy on the iq^emory of the venerable 
George III., then rec(5ntly deceased, 

111 the Charge delivered in 1825, we have an able review and vin- 
dication of the Liturgy and Institutions of tlie Churcli. Tlie benefit 
which might be derived from the sittings of the Convocation, if they 
were allowed to be held, is forcibly but briefly stated. 

The necessity of cultivating sacred learning is enforced in the Charge 
delivered in 1828, more particularly with reference to the popish con- 
troversy. The following observations on the “ artful equivocation ” by 
which the advocates of Romanism endeavour to palliate the idolatry of 
the Romish Church, arc very important and seasonable. 

When the Romanists are cliarged with idolatry, they palliate hy replying, that 
images are honoured only with AouXeia; whereas God is worshipped with Aar^€iu. 
Ry this distinction they would have it understood, Aoi/Aeia cannot be so misconstrued 
as to be deemed religious veneration in the highest sense, as Aarpeta does ; and 
therefore they arc exculpated. This conception is erroneous. For, as an expression, 
which signifies the doing of an action, must imply the action itself; so Aoi/A.«a must 
he capable of admitting any interpretalioii, which, without force, can be given to 
AovAeuw. Now, evidently AovAeow has a devotional meaning in several passages of 
Scripture. According to the Septuagint Version, the Psalmist says AouAevaare rtp 
Kvpicp €v €vtppo<rvifri (Ps. xeix. Sept,), “ Serve the Lord with gladness.” To tlu* 
Romans, St. Paul gives this advice ; “Be fervent in spirit^* Aov\€voifr€s rep Kv^fitp, 
“ serving the Lord,” (Rom. xii. 11.) To the Ephesians, the same Apostle speaks 
thus of himself; “ I have been with you at all seasons,” AovAsvuv Kv^itp (Acts, xx. 
19.). From St. Paul, the people of Thessalonica received this commendation ; “ Ve 
turned to God from idols,” AooAci/en^ &e<p ^eavri Kai aKrjOivepf “to serve the living and 
true God.” (1 Thess. i. 9.) We see, then, Aov\€v<a equally as Aargevoi may he used 
for signifying an act of that worsliip which is directed to God. AovAeiu and Aargeiu 
cannot, therefore, be so dissimilar in import, as that they never should he taken one 
for the other. The Romanist discrimination is, consequently, a subtile refinement, 
an artful equivocation, iiiadniissible where contempt of God’s prohibition may ho, and 
among the lower orders of people actually is, the eftect of such evasion.'- P. 345. 

Other doctrinal errors are learnedly refuted, for which we must refer 
to the Charge itself. 

The subject of the last Charge, delivered in 1831, and not many 
months before the decea.se of the venerable author, discusses the 
momentous question — “ What measures, in their tendency best calcu- 
lated for retarding the decay of pure and undefiled religion, should be 
adopted by us ?” 

• See Vol. ii. Ed. Fol. of Bp. Hall’s Works, p. 18. of a treatise entitled ” The Old 
Religion.” — Also, Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiayticap,” v|||. vi. p. 772. b, xv. th. v. ^ 
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Four of those which are most advisable are discussed and recom- 
mended, viz. 1. That in our conversation and writings, private and 
public, when opportunities may arise and occasion require, we maintain 
the expediency and necessity of our church-establishment. — 2. The 
enforcing of the better observance of th^ Sabbath. — 3. Circumspection 
in appointment to the sacred ministry, — And, 4, The gxercise of 
vigilance in observing publications.** On each of these topics wc 
could wish to have transcribed some of the weighty passages, and 
the still more solemn and weighty appeal made to the consciences 
of his Clergy by their Right Reverend Autlior. But the length of this 
article compels us to omit them, as well as some portions of the sermons 
on Rom. i. IG. Isa, xlii. 11. (a thanksgiving sermon on the restoration 
of peace in 1814) and on 2 Pet. iii. 18. as wqU as of the five devout 
and affectionate charges delivered to catechumens before confirmation. 
The volume closes with an “ Address at the Consecration of a Church- 
yard.^* Our readers will, we tliink, be gratified by the perusal of the 
following edifying address to various classes of persons, who were con- 
vened on that solemn od^asion. 

T*Iic very spot on which you are now standing may, perhaps, before many years 
are gone over your heads, be the place in which some of you may have your graves. 
This is a striking consideration. And, indeed, we may all of us derive much 
instruction from contemplating each of us his own future and respective grave. 

Is any one raised to high honours ? Let him consider, that, if he be come to the 
most eminent station, yet the next step must be to the grave. Therefore, let him be 
humble ! 

Is any one enriched with abundant possessions ? Let him recollect, that all his 
riches, lands, houses, and treasures, he must soon leave, and come down naked to the 
grave. Therefore let him be moderate ! « 

Is any one endowed with much learning and knowledge ? He seeth that “ wise men 
die, and are Laid in the grave.” (Ps. xlix. 10 — H.) Therefore let him he meek ! 

Is any one a slave to vices of intemperance ? Let him reflect, that he is shortening 
the days of his life, and hastening the hour in which, as a wretched, unprepared, and 
hopeless sinner, he will sink himself into a mansion, where there can be no more 
trial, no more opportunity for working out salvation, the mansion of the grave. 
Therefore let him be sober! 

Is any man afflicted with cares and sorrow's ? Let him pray frequently to the God 
of all consolation ; and let him remember, that, as the years of the longest life are 
soon gone, so no misery can be very far from having an end ; if not before, yet cer- 
tainly in the day on which the Lord shall call him to rest in the grave. Therefore 
let him be patient. — (Pp. 501, 502.) 

The preceding analysis and extracts will enable our readers to form 
their own judgment on the value of this volume : and we anticipate a 
verdict, in unison with our own opinion, viz. that it is one of the 
most valuable presents which its Right Rev. Author could make or 
bequeath, not merely to the Clergy of his own diocese, but also to the 
great body of the English Clergy : and to their attentive study we 
cordially recommend its perusal. Every page attests what his bio- 
grapher has recorded, that Bilhop Huntingford “ set God always before 
him ;** that ** in all his ways he acknowledged Him ; ’* and earnestly 
implored him to ** direct his paths.**— Preface, p. x. 
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Art, Hi, — Standard Works^ adapted to the Use of the Protestant Jipis^ 
copal Church in the United States^. — Vol, I. Leslie on Deism ; West 
on the Resurrection, — Vol. II. Sumner s Apostolical Preaching con^ 
sidcred, — Vol. III. fhwelVs Apology for the Church of England . — 
VoLV, Gibson's three Pastoral Letters ; Horne's Letters on Infidelity y 
and to Adam Smith; with Prefaces^ Biographical Memoir Sy and Notes. 
By W. R. Whittinoiiam, A.M. New York. 1830 — 31. 

The fourth volume of this work has not, we believe, yet made its 
appearance. The third we noticed on a former occasion, and that 
notice has excited the bile of Mr. Whittingham,-and created an odium 
plusquam theologicum in that gentleman’s mind, which it is extremely 
painful to witness — ^painful, indeed, for two reasons — first, as exhibiting 
a smallness of intellect, with which we should hot have ventured to 
charge Mr- Wliittingham on any testimony less than that of his own 
conscience ; and secondly, because we really pity an individual, whose 
excessive self-conceit has not only subjected him to remarks of an 
unpleasant nature on this side the Atlantic, but called forth an indig- 
nant remonstrance from his own countrymen, by which lie has been 
compelled to offer, not a justification, but a lame apology, as some slight 
expiation of his testiness. 

Mr. Whittingham is a gentleman, whom, as our readers must have, 
observed, we have, on more than one occasion, delighted to honour ; it 
is true, we never discovered any extraordinary talent in his writings,^nor 
are we aware that his classical acejuirements have been displayed in any 
ultra-resplendent shape ; his theology is of that school-boy nature, too, 
derived from an acquaintance with our catechisms, whicli is certainly 
commendable ; but to compare him with Bishop Jewell, or Bishop 
Kaye, would be too palpable a joke. With such small pretensions, 
however, he takes upon himself to rebuke the former for inaccuracy in 
quotations, wdien the learned Prelate referred only to the spirit, not the 
letter of the passage ; and although the Bishop of Lincoln has escaped 
the keen satire of his ruthless pen, w^e observe in several of the notes 
to the volumes before us, evidence of a temper prone to “strain at 
gnats,” and a disposition addicted to cavil, to an extent rarely witnessed 
amongst Christian writers. 

’ Alexander Pope, about a century since, observed, 

** Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.*' 

Does Mr. Whittingham coincide in sentiment with the illustrious poet ? 
If so, the secret is out. We had heard of him as a divine, if not of 
great promise, of honest zeal — if not of unrivalled talent, of respectable 
mediocrity — if not of the soundest judgment, of praiseworthy industr 3 \ 
We, moreover, learned he was 1m invalid — common humanity was 
interested ; we viewed the amiable side of h^s character alone ; jj e 
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praised him far, it is true, above his present merits ; but we hoped 
our commendation would have stimulated him to greater exertions, and 
tliat he would one day be all we had pronounced him. The delusion, 
however, is over. The notice of Jewell, a notice, by the by, which 
we defy the most prejudiced of his countrymen to pronounce unfair — 
a notice in which the most flattering testimony was home to^his talents 
and perseverance, contained a remark or two in defence of a translation 
of the Apology, of which he liad nht spoken in the most favourable 
terms. This pierced the proverbial thin skin of the American to the 
quick — the impertinence of an Englishman venturing to hint he was 
not all perfection, threw him into a perfect agony — he felt the line of 
Pope ; and his bile was discharged through the columns of the Church- 
man. Ecce signum ! ^ • 

** PAirrY Spirit. — We perceive that Archbishop Whately and the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, are shaving the honours oi* abuse by that bigoted higli Church and 
Tory periodical, llic Christian Remembrancer ; — the'' one, because lie has dared to 
intimate th.it it would he neither expedient nor just to force the Romanists of 
Ireland to educate their children in a manner conscientiously, though ignorantly and 
erroneously, disapproved of^by them — the other, because guilty of the still more 
heinous crime of establishing a rival magazine! We rejoice tliat there is some 
prospect of having sound Church principles supported in a dignified style and 
Christian spirit — characteristics in which the liemcmbraucer has been too long 
lamentably doHcient, and winch the known character of Mr. Ptose gives every 
reasion to expect in his new periodical, the Rrifish Magazine,^' — The Churchman^ New 
York, May 19, 1832. 

At the time Mr. Whittiiigham wrote this paragraph, he must have 
beep in the situation of an inspired Pythoness — an oracle on a tripod, 
unable to contain himself ; and we ^make no doubt, the Churchman 
had not issued from the press twenty-four hours before he was heartily 
ashamed of himself, and would have given one of his talents to have 
been able to have cancelled the article. This was, however, impossible ; 
and the only resource he liad was, amid the scarcely suppressed sneers 
of his own countrymen, to eat the “ bitter book” he liad himself in- 
dited — to eat it by compulsion too, if we may believe the following, 
which appeared in the same publication of the 26 th of May : — 

“ A Card. — The article relative to the Christian Remcmlrrancer and British Maga- 
xinCf in the last number of the Churchmany has given occasion to some remark, which 
seems to call for explanation. The general tenor of the article, and the choice of 
terms, have been thouglit alike objectionable. 

The article was written under the impulse of feeling, immediately after the perusal 
of a long and laboured philippic against the forthcoming British Magazine^ which 
appeared in the April number of the Remembrancer* 

** The writer felt indignant at the assault, and deemed it mere justice to give the 
humble suflirage of an American Churchman iri behalf of one to whom the Church, 
both English and American, owes much, and we may hope will yet owe much more. 
— ‘ But in so doing, he has cast undue censure upon a publication deserving well of 
the Church, and in particular of Bishop Hobart and his friends.' Of this, the writer 
has yet to be convinced. He has«known the Remembrancer about seven years, and 
in all that time he has known it the fierce and bitter ebampipn of the Established 
Church of England, with those enormous evils which Bishop Hobart represented in 
his well-known ‘ Comparison,* and of Tory principles in politics.'* 

much question 'whether the editor of the British Magazine 
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will be flattered by the insinuation that he cannot be charged, with the 
Remembrancer, as being a Tory ^and high Churchman, “Call you 
this backing your friends • 

As for the charge against ourselves, we glory in it. The name of 
Tory is with us a hallowed title : it conveys in its euphony an idea of 
a man devoted to the best institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, of the 
country of which he is a citizen. No one wlio arrogates to himself the 
proud distinction of belonging to that class, can for a moment forget 
that he is bound by his generic title to resist the enemies of religion 
and good order, to oppose the detestable theories of the propagandists, 
and uphold, as far as in him lies, the interest of his Church, his 
monarch, and his country. We repeat, that we glory in the title ; 
because to be “a Tory pi politics” is the characteristic “of the gentle- 
man, the scholar, the devoted Christian, and Ihe zealous and firm 
supporter of evangelical truth and apostolical order.” 

Mr. Whittingham proceeds with his unwilling recantation in a purely 
Jesuitical style; with him ’tis all “words, words, words.” He tells us 
what he did not moan by ihe “offensive” teilrhs — not offensive to us, 
for we received the antidote and poison at the same time, — but offensive 
to his own friends, who insisted upon the antidote. What he did mean 
can be gathered only from the context, and that is so unfavourable to 
the writer, that in charity w^e spare him. Out of evil, however, fre- 
quently arises good ; and this is the case at present. The American 
Church disavowed the sentiments of the Churchman ; they lyere 
determined to shew that the spleeii was all his own ; that they did not 
coincide in liis view^s of the merits of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Dr. Rudd, consequently, in the Gospel Messenger^ indited an able 
defence ; and Mr. Whittingham, poor man, confessed himself, recanted, 
and, what is of more consequence, and has given us the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, has exonerated tliat highly esteemed branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ, “ the Protestant l^piscopai Church of the United States,” from 
being represented by him either in faith or practice. “ Ecce iterum 
crispinus ” — 

“The author of the obnoxious paragraph now avows his individual responsibility 
for its contents, and his wish that, with the preceding explanation, it may ho con- 
sidered as attributable solely to W. 11. Whittingham.’* 

It will be seen by the foregoing expose, that the editor of the “ Stan- 
dard Works” is not the standard by which the American Church would 
wish to be tried. The professed “Churchman” is not their chosen 
champion. Mr. Whittingham is not the David to slaughter hostile 
Goliahs, and save the ark of the Gospel from the hands of the spoiler. 
If such were the case, indeed, w^e should have small hopes of religion 
in the United States. But enough; if the reverend gentleman is 
annoyed by these observations, which he has forced from us, we have 
only to say, “ Evil communications corrupt good^inanners.” The ppigiai 
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of the cobra is applied by the Bushman of the Cape as an antidote to 
itself. 

It has been a painful task to us thus to ** break a butterfly upon the 
wheel,” in mentioning publications of such intrinsic merit as the Stan- 
dard Works.” Of them, considered per se, our opinion has been long 
ago recorded ; and we are truly glad to find their merits properly appre- 
ciated by our transatlantic brethren. We cannot, at the same time, 
compliment our friends on the external style in which, to use a technical 
phrase, they are got up. The paper and printing is very mediocri, 
which we are surprised at, since the ‘^Pulpit” is a beautiful specimen 
of typography, and shews that the United Statcs^can rival us, even in 
the mechanical portions of the art. The notes are not remarkable, 
except for betraying now and then a peevish irritability, which delights 
to pounce on a misquotation, as is the case in Bishop Sumner’s work ; 
but this is no longer surprising to us ; and should the present editor 
continue to superintend the issue of the volumes from the press, we shall 
probably see a little more of this spirit. But 

“ Parcere suhjcctis ct debellare superbos ** 

is 6ur motto ; and we most cordially wish the Church in the United 
States may be enriched and supported by many successive volumes, 
of as great intrinsic merits as those already published ; for certain we 
are, that the intimate union which ought to exist between two such 
apostolical branches of the true Church of Christ, as that and our own, 
must be encouraged and increased by imbibing the pure and living 
waters of gospel truth from the same rlear and pellucid fountains. Nor 
can the weeds, which may grow rankly on the margin, pollute the source 
from which their existence is derived, but by the contrast of life and 
death which they present to our view, they are calculated to strengthen 
our attachment to the former, and increase our desire to avoid the 
penalties attached to the latte7\ May the allegory be understood and 
appreciated as it is intended, and the Gospel be for ever the herald of 
peace, to allay all petty distinctions, and collect the whole scattered 
family of God into one abiding city. 

As a V envoy, we must recommend to Mr. Whittingham the practice 
of a little more candour. He attacks the Christian Remembrancer 
under false colours. He does not come manfully forward in defence of 
his own opinions, or in vindication of his own character, at least pro- 
fessedly. No, no, his motives are of a, higher order ; his friend, whom 
he has not seen, disinterested man ! requires a shield to protect him 
against the “ vituperative attack ” of our periodical — and an American 
Quixote starts into life — not„)iowever, with the true chivalrous courtesy 
of a knight of the olden time, but one of the Birmingham order. Ohe! 
jam satis, Mr. Whittingham may disguise the fact as he pleases, but 
the, tjutb is, he cared ».o more for the British Magazine and Mr. Rose, 
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tlian he does for any other individual, saving his own secret self. We 
exposed the feet of clay beneath tho specious gilding, and consequently 
his wrath was excited ; and rather than not attack us, he defends ’the 
abstraction of the Bible from on r schools, and lauds repn ted Socinianism. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A DiscoursCy delivered at the Sixteenth 
Anniversary of the Framtingham District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge y hi the Parish 
Church of Fiamlingham. Septewher, 17, 
185*2. By Richard Brude^jell Ex- 
ton, Rector of Athetington, and Vicar 
of Cretingham, in the County of Suffolk. 
Woodbriclge : Lodcr. London : Ri- 
vingtons. Pp. 32. 

We must confess that we were not a little 
surprised, on opening the pages of tim 
above discourse, to find a sermon in bljink 
verse ; we entered upon its perusal with 
fear and trembling; dreading lest the 
spirit of innovation, which led to so ex- 
traordinary an attempt, should also have 
influenced the mind of the writer, and 
tinged his religious creed. We are happy 
to say that this is not the case ; the docf. 
trines inculcated appear to be unexcep- 
tionable, hut we cannot say we ajiprove 
the medium by which they are enforced. 
There is, it is true, inucli of the spirit of 
poetry ; and wc think if Mr. Exton would 
attempt a poem alter the style of Mr. 
Bowles’s St. John in Patmos, he has 
displayed taste and talents capable of 
producing a sterling work. 


Redemption; the Song of the Spirit of 
Hiram ; and other Poems. By Richard 
Gooch, of St. John^s College, Cambridge. 
London: Hearne. Piino. Pp. 168. 

• 1832. 

It is always to us a source of satisfac- 
tion to behold the progress of religious 
feeling among our contemporaries; for 
this reason, although we did not alto- 
gether admire ■ Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery, we awarded him our meed of 
praise; and with similar views we call 
the attention of our readers to the volume 
before us, which, if not conceived in the 
highest inspiration of poetry, has much 


to recommend it. As a fair specimen of 
the spirit and poetic talent of the author, 
we submit the following sonnet, which 
possesses considerable merit in both 
respects. 

A MATIN SONG. 

A\v;ikc, my ROiil— the Lord has oped the day; 

Unveil’d, Creation’s spread before mine eyes , 
The teeming caith receives the quirk’ning ray , 
The waters sparkle with a thousand dyoji ; 
Painted by Nature’s hand, av\ako and see 
The llowery world unbosom and rebloom; 
Preparing revels for the thrifty bee, 

Breathing o’er all around a iicli perfume . 

The verdure smiles, the plants are hriglit with 
dew , 

Fiom feather’d choirs iinniimbcr’d hymns 
arise ; 

The forests proudly stretch beyond the view , 
The roc‘ks and giant mountains climl;* the 
skies ; 

And ocean, with a splendour w'ondrous bright, 
Rolls to their base with a resistless might. 


Set mans pi cached in the District Church of 
St. Matthew, Brixton, Surrey. By the 
Rev. Richard Cattermole, B.D. of 
Chiisfs College, Cambridge. London: 
Pel I owes. 1832. Post 8vo. Pp. xii. 
289. 

Ten Sermons, upon the following sub- 
jects, are contained in this volume ; — 

1. Religious Reflection, Matt. xxii. 42. 

2. The Trinity, 1 Pet i. 2. 3. Tlie 

Beloved Disciple, John „ xxi. 26. 4. 
Christ under the Mosaic Law, 1 Cor. x. 
4, 5. Conformity to the Divine Will, 

John V. 30. 6. Self-will in Religion, 
Mark viii. 11, 12. 7. Love to God, our 
Neighbour, and ourselves, Matt. xxii. 37 
— 39. 8. The Atonement, Numb. xiv. 
18. 9. Prayer for Daily Bread, Matt, 

vi. 11. 10. The Communion of Saints, 

1 John i. 3. 6, 7. The Author declares 
that his main design in the composition 
of these Sermons was to make them 
** practical «nd thus explains tfac^erj:^ 
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in which he wishes the term to be un- 
derstood : — 

“ It can scarcely fail to occur to the ‘ 
reaicr of the present Discourses, that 
the writer considers it to be the duty of 
Christians to employ; not only the hands 
and the heart, but the understanding and 
reason , ^clso, in obedience to the will of 
God, To this ‘ reasonable service,* I 
conceive the first-fruits of thfe entire fa- 
culties to be due ; and that the obligation 
to it cannot be effectually discharged, 
either by the exercise of the intellect, in 
religious questions, apart from the feel- 
ings, or by the culture of pious senti- 
ment, however pure and glowing, if 
wholly divested of thought. In every 
serious and important undertaking — 
and, consequently, in the business of 
religion, in particular-^sound informa- 
tion relative to the work which is to be 
done, and an earnest devotion of will to 
the labour, ought to unite. It is in 
agreement with these impressions, that 
1 have sought to be practical ; — not by 
exejuding from consideration the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, but by en- 
deavouring so to explain and enforce 
them, when brought forward, as to mani- 
fest the adaptation of the mysteries of 
the Gospel to the intellectual ca])acities 
of mankind, and at the same time to 
render those sublime truths welcome to 
the * affections, awakening to the con- 
science, and fruitful in the life.” Preface, 
Pp. vi. — viii. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Catter- 
mole has not been unsuccessful in his 
design ; and we trust that his discourses 
will meet with what they deserve — an at- 
tentive perusal. The volume, however, 
is got up in drawing-room style, and must 
be paid for accordingly. 


The Holy Bible f arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Orders in such manner that 
ike whole may be read as one connected 
History in the words of the Authorized 
Translation. With short Notes. To 
wh'ch is prefixed a Tahle^ dividing the 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for 
Daily Reading throughout the Year, By 
the &t;.GEORGE Townsend, M, A. Pre- 
bendary qf Durham^ and Vicar qf North- 
allerton, London: Rivingtons: 1832. 
No. I. 8vo. Pp. 110. 

Truly rejoiced are we at the jepub- 
Hcatioa of Mr. Townsend’s arrangement 
in a fbrm which will place it within the 
compass of moderate means, and the use 
readers of all classes. The larger 
'worl^ in four volumes, hSs reached the 


third edition, and its value to the stu- 
dent is universally acknowledged; nor 
is it less calculated, by exhibiting the 
history of the Bible in an unbroken 
chain of connected events, to be of general 
advantage in the perusal of the Scrip- 
ture. In order to bring the entire Old 
and New Testament within the compass 
of a single volume, Mr. Townsend has 
substituted for the learned commentaries, 
dispersed throughout the larger arrange- 
ment, a series of plain and simple anno- 
tations, adapted to the wants and capa- 
cities of those readers for whom they are 
especially designed. It is his main 
design in these notes to point out the 
wonderful manner in which Infinite 
Wisdom has manifested itself in the 
government of the world, in constant 
reference to the great objects which are 
continually kept in view in the Old Tes- 
tament ; viz. the extirpation of idolatry, 
and the directions of men’s views, by the 
gradual development of the scheme of 
prophecy, to the future Messiah. 

A Manual for the Parish Priest, being a 
few Hints on the Pastoral Care, to the 
You7iger Clergy of the Church of England, 
From an Lldeh Buotueh. Fourth 
Edition. London: Rivingtons; 1832. 
12mo. Pp. xiv* 126. 

To the testimony which has been borne 
to the excellence of this little work by 
•two of the most distinguished Prelates of 
the Church, it would be superfluous to 
add a word of commendation. Suffice it 
to say, that its practical utility has been 
proved, and that the beneficial results of 
the pastoral care delineated in its pages 
are gratefully attested by him who now 
tends the flock over which the Elder 
Brother watched for eight and forty 
years. 

The Duty and Interest of Educating the 
Children of the Poor in the Principles 
of the National Religion, A Sermon, 
preached in aid of the Sunday and 
Weekly Schools in the Parish of Bland- 
ford Forum, By the W. B. Clarke, 
M.A. London : Rivingtons. 1833. 
1 ^. 28 . 

In this Sermon the eloquent preacher 
has most ably set forth the ** duty ” and 
“ interest” of Christians rightly and re- 
ligiously to educate the rising genera- 
tion. His arguments are scriptural, 
powerful, and easy of comprehension — 
wrought up in a way to win the affec- 
tions and to convince the judgment. In 
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recommending it to the perusal of our 
readers, we are confident tliey will be 
satisfied in our verdict of approval. 


Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan for a 
general Commutation of the same. By 
Geo. Henry Law, D.D. F.11.S. and 
F.A-.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
' Wells : Backhouse. London ; llodwell 
and Rivington. Pp. 27. 

The commutation which the Right Rev. 
Prelate proposes is for land. Notiiing, 
we conceive, could be more beneficial to 
the Clergy, or more conducive to the 
objects of a Christian ministry. The 
landed compensation would give stability 
to the Church, a competent income to 
her ministers in many cases where now 
they have only a pittance, and an iuHii- 
enco analogous to that of the landlord — 
a. paternal relation, which might be im- 
proved to' purposes of incalculable gootl. 
How far the Bishop’s plan is likely to 
(dlect its object is a dilTercnt question. — 
We may he permitted to express a re- 
gret that his Lordship did not await the 
report of the ecclesiastical commission. 


1 . The Gospel in the Church ; a Sermon 
delivered by appointment at the opening 
of idle Annual Convocation of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, at Christ 
Church, Boston, By George Wash- 
ington Doanb, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Boston ; Stimpson 
and Clapp. Pp. 40. 

2. The Church and the Holy Seasons Vin- 
dicated, A Sermon, preached in Trinity 
Church, (Jtica, on the Sunday after 
Christmas-day^ Jan, 1, 1832. By Ben- 
jamin Dorr, A.M. Rector of the 
said Church. Utica : E. A. Maynard, 
Pp. 32. 

We have received, through the kindness 
of our friends in America, such an accu- 
mulation of valuable publications, and so 
many documents respecting the progress 
of episcopacy, that were we merely to 
enumerate their titles, we should be 
compelled to devote more of our space 
than we can conveniently spare for that 
purpose. Notwithstanding one gentle- 
man at New York has thought fit to 
declare that he “ has yet to be convinced” 
of our friendly feeling, we are quite 
satisfied be is singular in his opinions, 
and refer with pleasure to the pages of 
the ” Remembrancer for proof positive 
of the deep interest we have always 
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shewn in the prosperity of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. This 
interest every arrival from that country 
increases — for every arrival brings Yresli 
proofs of the excellence of the ministry 
who preside over that church, and to 
whose exertions, under Providence, so 
much is due. This is eminently the case 
with respect to the two discourses before 
ns. Mr. Doane is, if possible, superior 
to himself; and sustains the character of 
a faithful, consistent, and eloquent advo- 
cate of “ tlje truth as it is in Jesus,” in 
a style that would do honour to the 
most ])almy days of the Church. And 
Mr. Dorr is a worthy fellow- labourer in 
the vineyard of tbe Gospel. 


The Gospel an enduring System : with some 
Remarhs on the “ New Christianity** of 
the St. Simo7iians. Being the Christian 
Advocate's Publication fur the year 1832. 
By Hugh James Rose, B."D. Chris^ 
firm Advocate m the Unwersity of Cam- 
bridge. Loudon : Rivingtons. J832. 
8vo. P}>. Ixxvi. 42. 

In according with his duty as Christian 
Advocate, which requires an annual reply 
to some Kpecilic objection against the 
truth of the Gospel, Mr. Hose has turn- 
ed bis attention in tbe present publica- 
tion to a sect of enthusiasts, who have 
lately sprung up in France, undtV the 
apj)cllation of St. Simonians. The tenets 
of these enthusiasts have been set forth 
at length in the common journals and 
literary periodicals both of France and 
England ; but for a true insight into 
their tenets, which, however extraVagant 
and mischievous, arc* deduced from prin- 
ciples not altogether void of reality, the 
treatise of Mr. Rose should be attentively 
examined. It is a necessary consequence, 
that, if Christianity is an abiding system, 
as its divine Founder declared it to be, 
the St. Simonian is but a visionary creed ; 
and the premises are ably proved by 
Mr. Rose, in a Sermon to which the 
Christian Advocate’s publication, pro- 
perly so called, is prefixed. 


Selections from the Old Testament : or, the 
Religion, Morality, and Poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Arranged under 
Heads. By Sarah Austin. Lon- 
don; Wilson. 1833. Pp. 304. 

This work may be called a common- 
place book to the Old Testament; in 
which the different attributes of God, 
and the condition, duties, and des^n^ 6i' 
N 
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man are arranpfcd under their proper 
heads; with texts confirmatory of the 
same. The plan is good; but would ‘ 
not 'the work have been improved by 
the addition of references to Scripture 
whence the passages have been taken ? 

A SermoUf preached in All Saints Churchy 
Hertford, for the Benefit of the Sunday- 
Schools belonging to the Established 
Church. By the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 
A.M. London: Wix. 1833. Pp. 16. 

To say that a sermon has been published 
by Mr. Le Bas is sufficient to speak of 
its merits. The text of the one before '' 
us is taken from Hosea iv. 6, where the 
reverend author enlarges most fully 
upon the extent and power of human 
knowledge, and upon its ^worthlessness 
when unconnected with that Gospel 
which makes wise unto salvation. The 
natural eloquence of the writer is recog- 
nized throughout. 

A Gravmar of Modern Geography ; with 
Introduction to Astronomy, and the 
Use of the Globes, Compiled for the use 
of King's College School. IVith a 
Praxis. By A. Arrowsmith. Lou- 
don : Arrowsmith ; Fellowcs. 12mo. 
Pp. 161. 1882. 

In noticing this volume we have little 
more to do than to iterate our commenda- 
tion *f Mr, Arrowsmith's Ancient Geo- 
graphy, and to say that *‘it is the 
completest thing of the kind we have 
seen.*’ That it may not be found too 
voluminous for youth, two kinds of type 
have been used — the larger to be learned, 
smaller, at first, to be read only. It 
is also divided into sections. The nume- 
rous explanations of the terms employed 
render the book valuable ; but to make 
it perfect wc would suggest tliat in the 
next edition the words of the index be 
accented, and, when very difficult, writ- 
ten under as pronounced, after the plan 
adopted by Ewing. The same remark 
applies to the Ancient Geography. The 
whole is neatly printed, and at a reason- 
able price. 

Obedience the Test of Friendship with 
Christ, An Appeal from a Country 
Clergyman to the Young Members (f his 
Parish, on the Duty of coming to the 
Lord*s Supper. Auburn ; H. B. Ten 
Eyck. Pp. 16. 

An excellent exhortation to young'^peo- 
pte, wheiTein the duty of early communi- 
cating is enforced with sound argument, 
considerable eloquence.^ 


An Address upon the Occasion of the Annual 
, Commencement of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cfturch, in the United Slates. 
Didivercd in the Chapel of St. Peter'' s 
Church, June 29^ 1832. By the Bight 
Rev. Thomas Church Brownell^ 
D.D. LL.D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Epi.scopal Church the Diocese of Con- 
necticut. New York: Printed at the 
Protestant Episcopal Press. Pp. 12. 

We are glad to find from this eloquent 
and judicious address that that ?idmi- 
rable institution, “ The General Theolo- 
logical Seminary»” is uot only in a 
flourishing condition, but becoming ex- 
tensively useful. In addition to the 
usual topics upon such occasions, it 
contains some valuable remarks on the 
ministerial character, which we earnestly 
hope will check the introduction of 
schism into the Episcopal Church of 
America. 


The Temple Destroyed ; or, the Parish in 
Affliction, A Sermon, preached in the 
Court House, Auburn, Cayagu County, 
New York, the Sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany, Feb, 12, 1832, being the 
Sunday following the Destruction of St. 
Peter s Church by Fire, By J. C. Rudd, 
D.D. Rector of the said Church, Auburn: 
H. B. Ten Eyck. Pp. 16, 

This Discourse is written in the best 
style of Dr. Rudd, one of the most emi- 
nent and orthodox divines of the union. 
The occasion, it will be observed, was 
one eminently calculated to call forth the 
sublimest .eloquence, chastened by feel- 
ings of the deepest grief. The house in 
which he had “preached Christ cruci- 
fied ” was destroyed. We can only say 
he has performed his task well. 


Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exe- 
getical, on the Greek Testament, espe- 
cially adapted to the Annotations in 
Dr. Bloomfield's new Edition. Loudon : 
Rivingtons. 

This work has been drawn up at the 
desire of some eminent persons of the 
Church and Universities, by Dr. Bloom- 
field himself ; and the questions are 
formed with especial reference to Aca- 
demical Examinations, and those for 
Holy Orders ; though they are at the 
same time calculated to be highly service- 
able to all who study tlie interpretation 
of the New Testament 
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A SEUMON 

rou THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 

2 Corinthians, vi. 1. 

}Ve the% as ivorh^s together with him, beseech you also, that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain. 

In the latter verses of the chapter which precedes these words, the 
Apostle St. Paul had been enlarging on that great evidence of the love 
of God to his fallen creatures, — his having sent his Son into the world to 
make peace and rccoi«;iliation between himself and mankind. “ God,'* 
said he, “hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ;” or as he farther 
explains his meaning, “ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them;” “and hath made 
him to be sin for us who knew no sin;” that is, made him to be a sin- 
offering, or sacrifice for sin, “that we might be made the righteousness 
of God ill liim ;” in other words, might, for Christ’s sake, be regarded 
as righteous in God’s siglit, and also be made, through him, practically 
righteous and holy by the power of God’s Holy Spirit. Then, in the 
words of my text, wliich arc taken from the Epistle for the dliy, 
because God had so done, the Apostle goes on to urge upon tlic Corin- 
thian converts this warning: “We then,” says he, “as ivorking together 
with him,” that is with God, “beseech you also that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” 

Now, my brethren, we, ministers of the Gospel of the present day, 
stand in the place of the Apostles. We claim not, indeed, to be ecjual 
with them in dignity, or in spiritual gifts and powers ; but we are still 
what St. Paul styles them in my text, “ workers together with God;” 
and in this, our sacred character, it is as much our duty as it w^as theirs, 
from time to time, to beseech the professors of the Gospel, “ not to 
receive the grace of God in vain.” Let me, therefore, employ the 
present moment in explaining the nature of this warning, and then 
point out to you some of the chief instances in which the grace of God 
may be received in vain ; and may the God of grace be with us in the 
work, so that neither my preaching nor your hearing may be in vain ! 

In the first place, then, let us inquire what is to be understood by 
the term, “ the grace of God.” And now we may observe that the 
word rendered grace, in the text, imports any kind of unmerited favour 
or kindness whatever ; and hence, by the grace of God, in Scripture, is 
sometimes meant the general favour and goodness wdiich the Almighty 
exercises towards his undeserving creatures. Thus we read, that it was 
by the grace or favour of God that his only-begotten Son “ tasted 
death for all men.” (Hcb. ii. 9.) Thus also we arc told that we are 
“justified freely by God’s grace,” or favour. (Rom. iii. 24.) Sometimes, 
also, by the grace of God is signified that influence of the Holy Spirit of 
God, which he is pleased freely to implant in the minds and hearts of 
Christians, to enable them to believe and obey the Gospel. In thii 
sense the Apostles speak of God’s grace being “given to them,” 
(Eph. iv. 7.) of its being “with them,” (1 Cevr, xv. 10.) and ofj^s 
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being “ sufficient for them,** (2 Cor. xii, 9.) But the expression 
appears to be employed in my text in a sense somewhat different from 
either of these. Here, as in many other passages of the sacred writings,* 
it stems intended to embrace the whole schemS of the Gospel, which is 
every where represented in the Scriptures as a free and gracious gift — 
a gift springing entirely from the goodness and mercy of Almighty God, 
and offered to mankind for their acceptance, Without money and without 
price. Thus St. Paul speaks generally to Titus of ‘^^e grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, having appeared unto all men.*’ (Titus ii. 11.) 

And viewing the phrase in this light in the words now before us, let 
us consider how the grace of God may be received in vain. 

1. It must be evident that this will be the case, if the Gospel be not 
received in its full, true, and peflect character. This will be done 
if it be so received, as that any of its chief anJ most essential parts 
be disregarded or despised. And here the first instance of this kind 
that I would mention cs, when the Gospel is not regarded by those who 
profess to receive it in its true spirit, as altogether a work of graces 
Kothing can be more clear or decided than this, that the more we 
examine the writings of the New Testament, the more we dwell on the 
contents of the Gospel, the more evident it will be to us, that the plan 
of man’s redemption takes its origin entirely in grace and favour — grace 
and favour undeserved by those for whose sake it was devised and 
revealed. This truth runs through the whole scheme, from the begin- 
ning to the end. The great revelation that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
takes its chief force and excellence from the whole having been a work 
of undeserved goodness on the part of a gracious God. Wherever our 
Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of in the Gospel as coming down upon 
cartel, and living and dying to save us men — fallen, cornipt, sinful, and 
rebellious creatures that we are — he i5 constantly described as doing so 
of his own will and pleasure, lie is uniformly represented as a gift 
bestowed freely, and bestowed where no previous obligation did, or could 
exist. The w hole, in fact, was a manifestation of free grace, of unmerited 
favour, kindness, and good will. 

If this be a faithful description of the Gospel of grace, surely all 
those must be regarded as receiving it in vain, wffio overlook this its 
distinguisliing character. And yet there are those who, whilst they 
profess to believe in its divine origin and truth, view the Gospel as 
little more than a code of morals, sox]aewhat superior to any that had 
before been given to the world. They think little of the gracious offer 
of peace and reconciliation with an offended God, through faith in the 
merits of a erucified Redeemer ; little of the offer of the removal for 
Christ’s sake of the guilt of all repented sin from the conscience of the 
sincere penitent ; little of the aid of divine grace to preserve the true 
believer from'the love and practice of sin ; as well as little indeed of the 
comfort of joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, which is such as this world 
cannot give nor take away. But still these gracious doctrines are the 
chief, the most prominent and striking features of the Gospel. Indeed, 
|f we could blot these out of its pages, we should destroy its very 
essence, and mar the beauty of the whole ; nay, we should almost leave it 
a blank indeed. This would be to make the grace of God of none effect ; 
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and tliose therefore who receive it only thus far, must unquestionably 
1)0 classed amongst those who receive the grace of God in vain. 

2. The next instance to wliich I 'shall refer, in which the Gospel may 
be received in vain, is wBen it does not produce a decided influence bn 
the heart and life of those who profess to receive it. It is one great 
object of the grace of God which bringeth salvation, as St. Paul tells us, 
(2 Titus ii. 11,) to “teach^us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should soberly, and righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” The chief purpose of the Gos 2 )el undoubtedly is, that we may 
be saved hereafter from eternal ruin. But at the same time it is clearly 
designed to work in us the most beneficial effects here upon earth. It 
is impossible to have any acquaintance with its pages without being 
convinced that there is not in them any hope held out to us of salvation 
through the Gospel, unless it be allowed actually to produce those effects 
in us. Let us consider how numerous and how varied are the practical 
precepts which are there* laid down ; how important arc the duties there 
enforced; how high and dignified the character which the Gospel 
requires of every believer ! Let us bear in mind how constantly the 
sacred writers exhorted those whom they addressed to walk worthy of 
the vocation whereby they were called, in all righteousness and true 
holiness ; and how solemnly they warned them of their eternal danger, 
if they neglected or refused to do so. In fact, it is quite clear that the 
revelation of the Gospel was fully designed by the Almighty to purify 
the heart and affections, to regulate the feelings, and to govern, on 
principles altogether different from those we should naturally follow, the 
whole life, conduct, and conversation of all them that believe ; in short, 
to have a transforming, renewing, and sanctifying influence over the 
whole outer and inner man. To effect this purpose are so many of, its 
gracious offers made, so many of its precious promises given. .It seeks 
to constrain us, by gratitude and love towards God, who first loved us, 
to view his requirements, not merely with submission, but with delight ; 
it offers to enable us to comply with them effectually by the power of 
divine grace, and encourages us in the work by the most cheering 
assurance of final victory and eternal reward. With these thoughts, 
therefore, before us, we must necessarily conclude, that whoever, after 
receiving the Gospel, are tempted to continue in sin or ciTor, carelessly 
to remain unimproved and unprofitable, they also have received the 
grace of God in vain. 

3. The last case of which I shall now speak, is that of those, w^ho, 
having already received the Gosjjel of grace in its true spirit, and allowed 
it to exercise an influence over their aflections and character, after a 
time have fallen away. That instances of this kind may occur, there 
can be no doubt, since St. Paul himself, after his great labours for the 
Gospel, spoke of the possibility of his being a castaway : and that such 
instances have occurred is no less certain,' since the Scriptures mention 
the existence of such even in the early times of Christianity. There 
we read of those, who, “ having been once enlightened, and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, afterwards 
have fallen away,” (Heb. vi. 4 — 6.); of those, who, having “ begun in 
the spirit have ended in the flesh,” and thus ‘^fallen from grace.” 
(Gal. iii. 3 ; v, 4.) And hence the Gospel addresses its promises only 
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to them who continue steadfast unto the end, who remain faithful unto 
death, and always, even whilst they stand, take heed lest they should 
fall. All they, then, who, having lived like true Christians for a time, 
have afterwards been tempted to become unfaithful, mbst also be placed 
amongst those who have received the grace of God in vain. 

With these three examples before us, let us reflect for a few moments 
on the meaning of this expression, ‘‘receiving the grace of God in vain.” 

In order to understand this the better, we should Consider for what 
purpose men receive the Gospel at all. Why are they so continually 
invited, exhorted, and in treated by the sacred writers to receive it ? 
The object of the whole, to speak in few words, is, that we may be pre-» 
])ared for heaven whilst we live, in order that we may be removed to 
heaven when we come to di(?. If, then, our recepjiion of the Gospel be 
only such as to be in vain, it is the same thing as to say that it will 
not answer this purpose. It will not render us fit for heaven, nor bring 
us^ to its promised joj^. That is, in other words, all who receive the 
Gospel in vain will be consigned to tlie misery which their sins 
deserve, to that misery, be it remembered, which is unceasing, un- 
changeable, and unspeakable, just as surely as if no gospel had ever 
been revealed, as surely as if Christ had never died. Such is the 
necessary consequence of receiving the Gospel in vain. 

V/e cannot then wonder that the Apostle should, in my text, so 
earnestly beseech the Corinthians not to bring themselves into such a 
fatal situation. 

And, O, my brethren, let me follow his example, and as a worker 
together with God, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain. You profess and call yourKselves Christians. By your 
beiug now in this sacred place of Christian worship, you, in fact, make 
your profession that you have received the Gospel, O, examine 
yourselves by wliat has been this day laid before you, as to what has 
been the nature of your reception of it. Try your hearts ; try your 
feelings ; examine your views ; and see what is your present state. 
How have you received the Gospel 'I Have you viewed it in all its 
gracious diaracter? Arc your hearts full of gratitude to God for his 
unmerited favour in giving his Son to save your souls from death and 
ruin ? Are you really thankful for all this unexampled goodness 
towards such unworthy, such rebellious creatures as we are? Ho you 
feel and know any thing of the value of peace in reconciliation witli 
your offended God ? Do you feel any of that comfort in the Holy 
Ghost of w'hich the Apostles so continually speak ? Or are you careless 
and indiflerent about these all-important questions ? Remember well, 
if this latter be your case, your religious profession has hitherto been 
vain, and you have as yet received the grace of God in vain. 

Consider again ; are you sure that you have allowed this gracious 
Gospel to have a due and proffer influence on your life and character ? 
This is one of the best, the safest, and the surest evidences qf a right 
reception of the Gospel which you can possess. Are you then 
governed in all you do by holy sentiments and heavenly principles ? 
Or, on the contrary, are you governed in any thing by selfish motives ? 
in.«any thing by Satan’s allurements and deceits ? in any thing by the 
ejiljgrinciples of this wkked world ? Are you living in the indulgence 
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of ungodly lusts ? in the gratification of sinful, malicious passions ? in 
the exercise of any habit of evil ^ feeling, evil speaking, or acting ? 
Consider in time, lest here, again, your profession of faith be in vain. 

Neither let those here jd resent, who, at any former period, have 
heartily and sincerely embraced the Gospel, hiil to consider whether 
they have not sinefe that ppriod let some carelessness or even some sin 
gain a dominion oyer them. There may have been a season wlien you 
hailed with pleasure the offers and promises of the Gospel, when you 
renounced all sin, accepted with joy Christ as your Saviour, and 
yielded your heart and all that you had to the guidance of the Spirit of 
divine grace. And yet, since then, you may liave allowed some worldly 
or even some vicious disposition to grow up almost unseen and unno- 
ticed in your heart. .0, beware of this, lest, after all, you should, in 
the end, find that you have only believed in vain. 

My brethren, in the ^ name of that God, whose minister I am, let 
me beseech you all to listen to my warning vofee. Remember what 
will be, what must be, your fate, if this should prove in the end to be 
your case. Call to mind whose grace and goodness you 'will have pre- 
sumed to despise. Think who it is you will have offended, nay, 
insulted. He is the Lord God Almighty, the Governor Supreme, 
and Judge of all the world. Consider what his wrath must be, and 
how often, how long, and Iiow grievously you have exposed youi'feelf 
to his indignation, by having disregarded his grace and disobeyed his 
law. Think then, once more, seriously, what must be your end in the 
day of judgment, if you sliould then be found to have wasted your 
day of grace. Surely in that dread hour he will cast you from him, 
and send you away into those regions of death wlicre there is no grace 
or mercy to be found, no peace or reconciliation to be gained, but, 
amongst a thousand other tormepts, an unceftsing and unprofitable 
remembrance of what, through gi'ace, you miglit have been, added 
to the bitter experience of what, through despising grace, you then 
will be, yes, and 77iust be for evermore. 

O, let us permit these thoughts to sink deeply into all our hearts, and 
bring us so sincerely, rightly, and fully to receive the grace of God, 
that it may not be thus in vain. 

Let us, therefore, whilst our day of grace remains, receive Christ as 
our gracious Saviour and Deliverer from sin, and guilt, and ruin ; let 
us trust with confidence in liis precious promises ; under divine aid let 
us strive to obey his holy word and commandments ; and, by the power 
of diviite grace, let us seek to continue faithful, steadfast, and unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we 
know that our labour will not then be in vain in the Lord. 


D. I. E. 
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No. XXIX. 


FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


TERTULLIAN.-^( continued.) 

Quid Tertulliano eruditiua, quid acutius? — Jertun. Episi, ad Magn. 84. 


Of all the writings of Tertullian there is only one of which the 
^ate can be accurately ascertained ; and though the Montanist opinions 
advanced in some of them indicate a production subsequent to his 
lapse into heresy, there are several which may, or may not, have pre- 
ceded, or followed, that event. Many of the subjects on which he has 
written do not necessarily involve any question in dispute between him- 
self and his opponents ; and, with the exception of certain casual refer- 
ences, by which the relative order of a few treatises may be ascertained, 
the various chronological arrangements which have been offered rest 
entirely on doubtful conjecture. The first book against Mar cion is stated 
by the author himself (c. 15.) to have been written in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Severus (a. d. 209.); and that he was at that time 
a ly^ontanist, there is decisive evidence throughout.* In the sketch of 
his life, some plausible reasons have been given for the date assigned 
to the Apology, and the Treatise de Pallio ; and, with respect to the 
general classification of his extant works, that of Bishop Kaye does not, 
perhaps, deviate very widely from the truth. With the trifling transpo- 
sition of the two treatises above-mentioned, from the fourth class into 
the third, its order will be adopted, the Apology excepted, in the analy- 
ticjil examination of the writings of this Father. 

I, Works probably written before liis secession : — 

De Pienitentia. Ad Martyres. 

De Oratione. De Patientia. 

Do Baptismo. Ad versus Judaeos. 

Ad Uxorem, Libri 11. De Procscriptione ILerelicorum. 


II. Works certainly 
Adv. Marcion. Libri V. 
De Anhna. 

De Came Christi. 

De Resurrectione Carnis. 
Adversus Praxcam. 
Scomiace. 

De Corona Militis. 


written after his secession : — 

De Virginibus vclandis. 

Dc Exhortatione Castitatis. 
De Fuga in Persecutione, 
De Monogainia. 

De Jejuniis. 

De Pudicitia. 


III. Works probably written after his secession : — 

The Apology. De Spectaculis 

De Pawio. De Idololatria. 

Adversus Valentinianos. De ciiltu Foeminarum, Libri IL 

Ad Scapulam. 

IV. Works respecting which nothing certain can be pronounced : — 

Ad Nationes, Libri IL 
De Testimonio Animae. 

Adversus Hermogenem. 

" ^ Adv, Marc. I. 29. Sed nubendi jam modus ponitur, quern quidem apud nos SpiritalU 
Paracleto auctorc, defendit, unum in Fide matrimmium prascribens. 
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I’ertullian’s masterpiece, leaving all his other compositions at an 
immeasurable distance, is the Apology : and a copious analysis of it will 
therefore precede the more hasty sketches which it will be sufficient to 
give of the other Treatises in the foregoing catalogue. In some respects 
it bears a strong resemblance to those of Justin ; but it is written in a 
tone of unrepressed indignation, and exhibits greater boldness than 
the persuasive eloquence of his martyred predecessor. Its main object 
is to expose the injustice Qf condemning Christians without inquiry, and 
to refute the calumnies which were industriously circulated respecting 
them by their enemies. While the confession of the most notorious 
offenders was not deemed sufficient to convict them, and the forms of 
law were duly observed in bringing them to trial; it is well known that 
the Christian, in merely acknowledging the name, was doomed to instant 
punishment. After some remarks on the gross iniquity of these proceed- 
ings, rendered yet more gross by tlie fact that their accusers were ignorant 
even of the name which they wantonly persecuted;* Tertullian dwells at 
some length upon the inconsistency of Trajan, in his letter to Pliny, 
wherein he ordered the punishment of Christians, while he forbade any 
search to be made for them. O sententiam necessitate confusam ! negat 
mquirendos, ut innocentes ; c mandat puniendos, ut nocentes : parcity et 
scRvit ; dissimulate et animadvertit. Quid temet ipsum censura circum- 
venis ? si damnas, cur non et inquiris ? Si non inquirise citr non et 
absolvis ? Put so great was the hatred in which Christianity was held, 
that a belief in it was a sufficient cause for the rejjudiation of a wife, or 
a son’s disinheritance (Apol. §§. 1 — 3.). 

It might truly be urged against the Christians, and Tertullian does 
not deny the charge (§. 4 — G.), that they were guilty of a violation 
of the law, which had been enacted against the introduction of any jiew 
deity without the approbation of the senate : but not content with 
upbraiding them with the abandonment of the gods of their ancestors, 
their accusers denounced them as atheists, infanticides, incestuous ; and 
heaped upon them a variety of opprobrious terms, as unmeaning as 
they were unjust. Destitute of proof as these expressions w'ere, and 
refuted by the acknowledged morality of the Christians, nevertheless 
the detestation, in which “the sect” were held, rendered even virtue 
odious in the sight of their enemies (§§. 7 — 0.); whereas renouncing 
the worship of gods, who were, in reality, no gods, but men deified 
for their follies and crimes, ought rather to indicate their hatred 
of wickedness (§§. 10, 11.). In further vindication of their de- 
parture from the national religion, Tertullian exposes the absurdi- 
ties of the Pagan system in language equally energetic and sarcastic ; 
ironically recommends the consecration of Lucullus, who brought cher- 
ries from Pontus, as a worthy companion of the god who shewed 
the use of the vine ; ridicules the worship of images, and other heathen 
rites and superstitions ; contrasts the crii^es imputed to Christians with 
those attributed to their own gods, shewing the inconsistency of punishing 
the one and immortalizing the other ; and confutes out of his own 
mouth the monstrous errors circulated by Tacitus (Hist. V. 4.) respect- 
ing the Onolatria of the Jews, which was not only readily believed, but 
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transferred to the Christians (§§. 12 — 16.). He then adverts (§. 17.) 
to the great doctrine of a superintending Providence as maintained by 
Christians, and established by the works of creation, and the conscious 
testimony of the soul. Vultis et ex operihus ipsius tot ac tallbuSi 
quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, quibus ohlectamur^ etiam quibus 
exterremur? Vultis ex ipsius anm<se testimonio comprobemus? quce, 
licet carcere corporis pressa, licet instiiutionibus pravis circumscripta^ 
licet libidinibus ac concupiscentiis evigorata^ J^ct falsis deis exancillata, 
cum tamen resipiscit^ ut ex crapula^ ut ex somno, ut ex aliqua valetudine, 
et sanitate sua potitur, Deum norninat; hoc solo nomine, quia proprio Dei 
veri. Deus magnus, Deus bonus, et, quod Deus dederit, omnium vox 
est.^ Judicern quoque contestatur ilium, Deus videt, et Deo commendo, 
et Deus mihi reddet. 0 testimonium animce naturaliter Christiance ! 
Denique pronuncians licec, non ad Capitolinm, sed ad ccelum, respicit : 
novit enim sedem Dei vivi ; ab illo et hide descQudit. 

Ascribing these im'pressions to the principles of true religion, derived 
from the patriarchs downwards and preserved in the Jewish Scriptures, 
the author proceeds to establish the genuineness and antiquity of these 
Scriptures, and their chiims to be received as a divine revelation 
(§§. 18 — 20.). He then adverts to the superior blessings of the 
Christian dispensation, and the promise of salvation through the Logos, 
whose divinity he thus unequivocally declares (§. 21.); — Ilunc ex Deo 
prolatum didicimuSf et prolatione generatum, et idcirco filium Dei et 
Deum dictum ex unitate substanti<je. Claiming the right of private 
judgment in religious concerns, and affirming that the God of the 
Christians is the only true God, he represents the shrines of the heathen 
deities as the abodes of evil spirits, laying in wait for men’s souls ; and 
poHits out the iniquity of referring those calamities, which from time 
to time befel the empire, to tlie vengeance of the gods against the im- 
piety of Christians in seceding from tlieir worship (§§. 22 — 28.). The 
imputations of disloyalty and disaffection to the person of the emperor, 
are then shown to be totally without foundation. True it is that they 
refused to sacrifice to the gods in his behalf„ from the conviction that 
they were senseless stocks and stones (§§. 29, 30.) ; but they did not 
cease to put up their daily petitions for his safety to that God, by whom 
kings reign. Qui ergo putaveris (§, 31.) nihil nos de salute Coisarum 
curare, inspice Dei voces, literas nostras, quas neque ipsi snpprimimus, 
et plerique casus ad extraneos transferunt, Scitote ex illis prcecepium 
esse nobis, ad redundantiam benignitatis, etiam pro inimicis Deum orare, 
et perseeutoribus nostris bona precari, Qui magis inimici et per-- 
secutores Christ ianorum, quam de quorum majestate convenimur in cri- 
men ? sed etiam nominatim et manifeste. Orate, inquit, pro regibus, e,t 
pro principibus, et potestatibus, ut omnia tranquilla sint vobis. Cum 
enim concutitur imperium, concussis etiam cceteris membris ejus, utique et 
nos, licet extranei a turbis, in aliquo casu invenimur, Tertullian proceeds 
to enlarge upon the dutiful obedience which the Christians uniformly 
yielded „to the imperial governments ; and complains of the misconstruc- 
tion which was studiously put^pon the caution with which they avoided 


* In the Treatise De Testimonio Anima, this argument is pursued at considerable 
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all participation in idolatrous rites. This it was, and not disloyalty, 
which kept them apart from the riot and debauchery of the public games 
(§§. 32 — 39.) ; and yet, for their peaceful conduct, they were thicown 
to wild beasts, and the popular cry of Christianos ad Leonem (§. 40.) 
mingled with the festive shouts of the multitude. 

From their refusal to join in the celebration of the public games, 
another charge was levelled against the Christians : they were denounced 
as unprofitable citizens, because they would not contribute towards 
defraying the expenses incurred thereby. Admitting their unwilling- 
ness to foster vice and immorality, by the encouragement of mimes, 
and pimps, and sorcerers, Tertullian nevertheless denies any neglect of 
the duty of good and useful citizens. They laboured in their several 
callings like other ineA ; they sustained their portion of the burden of 
the state ; and they endeavoured to practise every social virtue upon 
the principle of Christian obedience (§§. 41 — It.), It was this prin- 
ciple, founded upon a belief in the doctrine of the resurrection and a future 
state, which raised the standard of Christian morality above that of any 
human system of philosophy (§. 45.); for tliough the heathen sages were 
wont to inculcate innocence, justice, patience, sobriety, and charity, 
their insufficient sanctions produced no change for the better in the 
lives of their followers (§. 40,). That they were not behind the heathen 
in constancy f^nd fortitude, is proved by their readiness to undergo 
every species of torture, and suffer the most cruel deaths, rather than 
apostatize from the faith ; yet what would be extolled as heroism in a 
Miitius, an Em'pedocles^ and a Rec/ulu.s, was reviled as desperation and 
madness in a martyred Christian (§§. 47, 48.). The conclusion of tnc 
Apology (§§. 49, 50.) is worthy of transcription, not merely as a burst 
of tlie most impassioned eloquence, but as affording an evidence of the 
rapid propagation of the Gospel* though the powers of hell were 
marshalled in array against it : — 

“ Zeno Eleates consultus a Dionysio, Qiiidnam philosophia preestaret ? 
cum respondisset, Contemptnm mortis! flagellis tyranni subjcctiis sen- 
tentiam suam ad mortem usque signabat. Certe liaconum flagella, sub 
oculis etiam hortantiuin propinquorum acerbata, tan turn honoris 
conferunt, quantum sanguinis fuderint. O gloriam licitam, quia huma- 
nam ! cui nec praesumptio perdita, nec persuasio desperata reputatur, 
in con tern tu mortis et atrocitatis omnimodac ; cui tan turn pro patria, 
pro imperio, pro amicitia pati permissum est, quantum pro Deo non licet, 
Et tamen illis omnibus et statuas defunditis, et imagines inscribitis, et 
titulos inciditis in ceternitatem ; quantum de monumentis potestis, 
scilicet praestatis et ipsi quodammodo mortuis resurrectionem : hanc 
qui veram a Deo sperat, si pro Deo patitur, insanus est, Sed hoc agite, 
boni praesides ; meliores multo apud populum, si illis Christianos 
immolaveritis : cruciate, torquete, damnate, atterite nos. Probatio est 
enim innocentise nostrae iniquitas vestra : ideo nos haec pati Deus 
patitur. Nam et proximo ad lenonem damnando Christianum, potius 
quam ad leonem, confessi estis pudicitiae labem apud nos atrociorein 
omni poena et omni morte reputari. Nec quicquam tamen proficit 
exquisitior quaeque crudelitas vestra ; illecebra est magis sectm, Plures 
efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis : semen est sanguis Christianorum. 
Multi apud vos ad tolerantiam doloris et mortis hortantur, ut Cicerpjui. 
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Tusciilanis, ut Seneca in Fortuitis, nt Diogenes, ut Pyrrhon, ut Calli- 
niciis ; nec tamen tantos inveniunt verba discipulos, quantos Christiani 
factis (loceiido. Ilia ipsa obstinatio, quam exprobratis, magistra est. 
Quis enim non contemplatione ejus conciititur, ad requirendum quid 
iiitijs in re sit? Quis non', ubi requisivit, accedit? ubi accessit, pati 
exoptat, ut Dei totam gratiam redimat, ut omnem veniam ab eo com- 
pensatione sanguinis sui expediat ? Omnia enim huic operi delicta 
donantuT. Inde est, quod ibidem sententiis vestris gratias agimus. 
Ut est aemulatio divinae rei et humanm, cum damnamur a vobis, a Deo 
absolvimur. 


CHURCH REFORM.— LETTER II. 

Mr. Editor. — Before I proceed to a consicteration of the principles 
upon which the “ Church Reformation Society,” with Lord Henley at 
its head, professes to be constituted, it will be convenient to notice, as 
I proposed in my first letter, the objects which it has in view. The 
three first of these obj('cts are closely connected with each other, and 
will furnish abundant matter for the present communication. They 
arc — 

^‘1. To attain the gradual abolition of plurality of Jljenefices with 
cure of souls. 

“ 2. To put an end to the non-residence of all classes of the Clergy. 

“3. By the abolition of all sinecure offices, and by some graduated 
scale of assessment on larger benefices, to remedy the inadequate 
remuneration of many of the Clergy, to supply the deficiency of glebe 
hotises, and the want of churches and ministerial instruction in populous 
districts.” • 

I. If the system of pluralities is an anomaly in the constitution of 
the Church of England, it is an anomaly which has been forced upon 
us by circumstances over which she had no control. Lay impropriation 
has so impoverished a large proportion of benefices, as to render them 
totally inadequate to the decent maintenance of the incumbent; and 
there are several in the Welsh dioceses, in which Goldsmith’s ideal 
portrait of the village clergyman, “passing rich with forty pounds 
a-year,” may still find a veritable resemblance. In order to remedy 
an evil of infinitely greater magnitude, it is absolutely necessary, in 
such cases as these, to tolerate pluralities ; and this necessity had 
gradually led to an extended sanction of the system, which is unques- 
tionably open to abuse. Nor will it be denied, that in a variety of 
instances abuses have and do exist ; and joyfully should I concur in 
the eradication of every real abuse witli which the Church, either in 
this, or any other respect, is justly chargeable. Were it practicable, 
by just and upright measures, to supply every living in the kingdom, 
which is unequal to the support of a resident minister, with the means 
of attaining so desirable an end, pluralities, on the simple principle of 
^voiding offence, might be saTely and wisely abolished. Except on this 
'principle, however, it is difficult to fathom the advantage which would 
be likely to accrue from the discontinuance of a system, which, apart 
•frqjp abuses, is so far from being “criminal’* and “accursed,” that it is. 
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and must be, productive of manifest good. The only sin which attaches 
to the appointment of a curate, on the part of an incumbent, arises 
from the supposed violation of the intention of the original tithe donor, 
who expected the duties to be performed, in consideration of a sufficient 
remuneration, by the rector in his own person ; and the “ curse ” de- 
nounced against the sin can only fall upon those, who, by robbery and 
violence, rendered the union of two or more cases necessary for indi- 
vidual support. If the ministerial functions are not discharged properly 
and conscientiously by the curate, the sin is his own, not the rector’s; 
and he is, at all events, amenable to his diocesan ; and if they are, and 
the Gospel is preached as ably and effectually by the legal substitute, 
there is no neglect of souls, and no sin before God. In a worldly point 
of view, on the othdt hand, there is little loss, if there be not great 
gain ; for the money which would be spent in the parish, or given in 
alms, by a poor rector, nvould not greatly exceed the expenditure of a 
poor curate : whereas it sometimes happens, that the curate is a man of 
private means, who is able to do more in aid of his parishioners than 
the rector himself. I do not here speak in defence of wealthy pluralists, 
who hold two or more livings, and reside upon neither or none of 
them ; though I believe such cases to be extremely rare, if indeed any 
of the latter class exist at all. Neither would I join in the hideous 
outcry against them ; to their own Master they stand or fall, IVfany 
have been tlie good, and able, and pious pastors, and many the sound 
and sober divines, which, but for pluralities, would have been lost to 
the Church, failing of ordination for want of a title. 

2, The non-residence of the Clergy is, for the most part, so closely 
connected with pluralities, that the abolition of the one would tend 
greatly to the diminution of the other. There are some cases, indeed, 
in which, to enforce residence, > would be an act not only of great 
oppression, but of serious injury to the public at large. I allude 
especially to the masters of public schools, whose residence on their 
preferment would be incompatible with their scholastic duties, at the 
same time that the resignation of either the one or the other would, in 
numberless instances, be attended with serious evils. It is not every 
one that is qualified for undertaking these responsible offices ; and when 
an institution is directed by able and efficient teachers, it is not desirable 
that they should quit their posts ; and, at the same time, it would be 
equally cruel and unjust, that the patronage expressly intended for the 
reward of their laborious exertions, should be wrested from their hands; 
and that the retirement in which they hope to close their days should be 
closed against them by an alien. Waving, however, the injustice of 
-these and similar cases, whence will arise the supply of “fit and able 
persons ” to serve in the sjicred ministry of the Church, if licenses of 
non-residences, are to be altogether withheld ? A rector who is resident 
will not require a curate, except in the larger and more populous dis- 
tricts ; and it will certainly be allowed that, however overgrown the 
clerical profession may be at present, it will not be advisable to extirpate 
the holy order of deacons from the triple form of the apostolical Church. 
If, however, we are to have no curates, and since it is absolutely neces- 
sary that an incumbent should be a priest, the diaconal order will be 
de facto annihilated. I acknowledge that the argument is somejvhat 
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strained, as curacies there still must he, however small the number ; 
and in proportion to t|i6 decrease will.be the advance of an evil which will 
not 'fail to be severely felt : — I mean the want of initiationy if I may 
use the term, into the sacred office. A non-resident rector is stUl 
responsible for the due discharge of the pastoral duties among his 
absent flock; and his advice and authority are of infinite service to 
newly-ordained curates. The instruction which the latter thus receives, 
and the experience which he gains, form a solid foundation for his sub- 
sequent ministry ; and this will be wholly wanting to an incumbent, 
raised at once, as it were per saltumy into the priesthood, in order to 
inductidn into a living to which he has been presented. I feel 
assured that these beneficial probations will never be counterbalanced 
by the abolition of pluralities and non-residenoe ; ‘though I cannot but 
admit that a modification of the system, so as to prevent its ahuse^ 
would be highly desirable. It may be remarked, en passanty that resi- 
dence, when the health of the incumbent is at stake, could not pbssibly 
be enforced. 

3. Whatever benefits may be shewn practically to result from 
non-residence, I would not be understood to advocate the system of 
pluralitiesy to the unreasonable extent which it has sometimes reached. 
Theje are many cases in which it would be impossible to defend the 
pluralist, even if his own conscience docs not woefully smite him. 
Unless, indeed, some modification of the system can be devised, which 
shall prevent abuse, I should gladly advocate its total annihilation, if it 
can be justly performed ; and, at all events, it would be desirable that 
every living should be capable of supporting a minister. Let us not, 
however, “ do evil that good may come,'' There is no legitimate plan 
now‘ in existence, by which sinecure offices can be abolished, and an 
assessment levied upon any Church property soever. It may be thought 
very fine to plunder cathedrals, and to pilfer from rich benefices ; but 
plunder is plunder after all, and spoliation is spoliation ; and if vested 
rights may be transferred from one channel into another, without the 
consent of the possessors or their trustees, public faith is a bagatelle. 
Nor indeed ought ecclesiastical sinecures to be abolished. In the 
Church, as well as in the state, men of distinguished merit ought to be 
rewarded ; and what the Civil List is in the one, Stalls and Canonries 
are in the other. Even with the modification of Church property, the 
Convocation only ^an interfere, just as the Civil List may be enlarged 
or abridged by tfie legislature^ With respect to an assessment ,of 
livings, it would be arbitrary and unjust ; since there can be no more 
reason for taking 201, from one Clergyman and giving it to another, 
than for taking 20Z. from a rich layman and giving it to his poorer 
neighbour ; and to a proposed enforcement of real tenths, it would be 
an aggravation of the sacrilegious exactions of Henry VIII. It would be 
far more consonant with every principle of equity, that the lay impro-' 
priations should be restored to those benefices from which they were 
derived ; for .Jiowever hard such restriction would be upon the present 
possessors, aud although the fndividuals who suffer by the spoliation 
would bi the last to demand it, it would be but right after all. But 
without violence of ill-will on either side, much might be done to effect 
the pmpose in question. The Chapter of Durham have set a noble 
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example ; that of Westminster has been also moving : let other corpo- 
rations do likewise. Let individual patrons and impropriators emulate 
the zeal of the pious and public-spirited Bishop of &oucester ; and’ let 
the wealthy, on all hands, 'lend a helping hand to wipe away reproach 
from the sanctuary, and to thwart the project of those who have evil 
will at Zion.*’ An* Anti-Demolitionist, 

# 

LAST WORDS OF THE DYING. 

WiGAND, who was a great instrument in promoting the Reformation 
upon the Continent, after filling the professor’s chair in several of the 
German universities, was elected to the divinity professorship of Regis 
montanum, in Berussda, and consecrated Bishop of that see, 1587. The 
condition of the Church in Poland, however, preyed so much upon liis 
mind, that he did not long enjoy the dignity, dying in the very year of 
his elevation, aged 64. His profession of faith is embodied in his 
epitath, the composition of which was one of the last acts of his useful 
and pious life. 

“ In Christo vixi, raorior, vivoqiie Wigandus ; 

Do sordes morti ; camera, Christe, tibi.” 

“ In Christ I liv’d and dy’d, through him I live again ; ^ 

Wliat’s had to death 1 give ; my soul with Christ shall rcign.’^ 

SoHNius George, whom his biograj)her declares to have been “emi- 
nent for piety, liumility, gravity, prudence, patience, and industry,” 
was chosen in 1588 one of the ecclesiastical senators, for the government 
of the Cliurch in Heidelberg. “In the year 1589,” adds the same 
writer, “ he fell sick, for which, and his change, he had been carefully 
fitting himself beforehand ; and therefore bore it with much patience, 
and with fervent prayer, often Tepeating, ‘ O Christ, thou art my 
Redeemer, and T know that thou hast redeemed me ; I wholly depend 
upon thy providence and mercy ; from the very bottom of my heart, I 
commend my spirit into thy hands ; * and so he slejit in the Lord, Anno 
C>hristi 1589, and of his age 38.” 

Gerardus, sumained Hyperius.^ — The commentaries of this acute 
divine upon the Holy Scriptures, combined with his energetic preaching, 
and amiable manners, had no inconsiderable influence in establishing 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Reformed Church in his native country, 
Flanders. In the midst of his pious labours he was snatched from the 
guardianship of his flock in 1504, at the age of 53. Having received 
the communion, he instructed his children how they should conduct 
themselves towards God, towards their mother, and towards mankind 
in general ; and laying his hand on the head of his youngest son, he 
gave his parting blessing with these words, — “Keep the commandments 
of the Lord, my son, and he will provide for thee.” 

Oryngsus, pastor of the Reformed Church of Basle, concluded his 
honourable and useful life at the of 77, a. d. 1617. A little before 
his death, he earnestly besought God to provide his flock with an able 
and faithful pastor to succeed hira, concluding his prayer with, “ O happy 
day, when I may depart out of this troublesome and sinful world, and 
go to heaven to those blessed souls before departed!” 
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THE UNDECEIVING Gf TH? PEOPLE IN THE POINT OF 
* - ■ TITHES. BY l'ETER HEYLYN, D.D.— a.d. l648.» 

AMoi^a^T those popular ddteits which have been sent abroad of late 
to abuse people, thwre is not any one which hath been cherished 
with jjiQice’eSriaearments, than a persuasion put into them of not paying 
tithesi partly *^baeaus§ it carrieth no small shew of profit with it, but 
prmcipally,.as it' seems a conducible means to make the Clergy more 
*bbno^ous to them, and to stand more at their devotion than they have 
done jfermerly. Upon these hopes, it hath been the endeavours of some 
leading men to represent it to the rest as a public grievance, that the 
Oiergy, being but an handhil of men in comparison of all the rest of the 
kingdom, should go away with the tenth (or as some say, the sixth 
part) of th^ fruits of the earth ; and that the minister, sitting still in his 
contemplations, should live upon the sweat of other men’s brows, and 
taking pains amongst the people but one day in seven, shpuld have the 
tenth part of their estates allotted to them for their maintenance. And 
it is no marvel if some few, on these niis-persuasions, have importuned 
the high court of Parliament from time to time with troublesome and 
clamorous petitions to redress this wrong, and put them up also in the 
iiaVnc of whole counties (although the generality of those counties had 
no hand therein) to add the greater credit and authority to them. In 
which design, although they have prevailed no further on the two 
Houses of Parliament, than to be sent away with this general promise, 
‘ That in due time their petitions should ^ taken into consideration 
and that it was the pleasure of the several and respective houses, that 
iu«the mean season they should ‘take care that tithes be duly paid 
according to law yet they which have espoused the quarrel will not so 
be satisfied. h\)r wlien it pleased the Lords and Commons to set out 
an ordinance, bearing date November 8, 1014, ‘for the true payment of 
tithes and otlier duties, according to the laws and customs of this 
realm;’ there came out presently a pamphlet entituled, ‘The Dis- 
mounting of the Ordinance for Tithes,’ followed and backed by many a 
scandalous paper of the self-same strain. And when it seemed good to 
the said Lords and Commons, on the precipitancy of some of the Clergy 
under sequestration, to set out their additional ordinance of the 9th of 
August, 1647, it was encountered presently with a scurrilous pamphlet, 
entituled, ‘ A Preparation for a Day of Thanksgiving to the Parliament 
fbr their late Ordinance for Tithes, newly mounted and well charged 
with treble Damages, for the People’s not giving the tenth part of their 
Estates to the Clergy or Impropriators.’ And this, according*. to the 
style of those petitions, is said to be the result of the Parliament’s 
friends in Hertfordshire ; though I am verily persuaded that few, if any, 
of the gentry and men of quality in the county were acquainted with 
it. But be it the result of few or many of the Parliament’s friends 
(though I conceive they are but back-friends to the Parliament, who 
set so sli[^t a value on their constitutions), the title doth afford two 
things worthy consideration : — 

* The repubticatioii of this excellent tract will, we are certain, meet with the appro- 
*t)aik)n of our readers, if only for its applicability to the present times. 
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First, that the maintenance of the Clergy here by law established, is 
said to be by giving to them tlie tenth parfc of every mati’s estate. And 
secondly, that the blow goes higher* than before it did, and aims not 
only at the divesting of the Church of her aneient patrimony, Vit* 
the depriving of the gentry of their impropriations, which many of theni 
hold by lease, many by inheritance, ml by as good a title ^ the law* 
can make them. * . ^ 

I know there hath been great pains taken by some leame4.,men to, state 
the institution and right of tithes, and several judicious tractates have 
been writ about it; Avhich, notwithstanding, have not found such enter-* 
tainment as they did deserve ; partly, because being written in an argu- 
mentative way, tlicy were above the reach of the vulgar reader ; but 
principally, because written by men engaged in the canse, and such as 
might be biassed with their own interest in it. For my part, I am free 
from all those engagements which may incline me to write any thing for 
my private ends, being one that payeth tithes and such other duties as' 
the laws and ordinances do enjoin. And though I sit far off from the 
fountain of business, and cannot possibly sec at so great a distance what 
might best satisfy the doubts and clamours of uiujuict men, yet I shall 
venture to say somewhat in a modest way towards the undeceiving of the 
people in this point of tithes, whose judgments have been captivated 
by those mis-persiiasions which cunningly liavc been communicated 
and infused into them. And I shall do it in a way (if 1 guess 
aright) which hath not yet been travelled in this present point, such 
as 1 hope will satisfy all them of the adverse party, except those 
who are resolved before -band that they wdll not he satisfied. 
For whereas the whole controversy turneth on these three hinges ; 
first, that the maintenance allowed to the Clergy is too gre,at 
for their calling, especially consi(|ering the small number of them. 
Secondly, that it is made up out of the tenth part of eacli 
man’s estate : and thirdly, tliat the changing of this way by the 
payment of tithes into that of stipends, would he more grateful to 
the country, and more easy to the (Clergy. 

I shall accordingly reduce this stmall discourse unto these three heads. 

First, I wdll shew that never any Clergy in the Clmrcli of God liath 
been, or is maintaihed with less charge to the subject, than the Esta- 
blished Clergy of the Church of Enghand. 

Secondly, that there is no man in the realm of England who payeth 
any thing of his own towards the maintenance of hia parish minister, 
hut his eastcr-offering. 

And thirdly, that the changing of tithes into stipends would bring 
greater' trouble to the Clergy than is yet considered, and far less profit 
to the country than is now' pretended. 

These propositions being proved, (which I doubt not of) T hope 
I shall receive no check for my undertaking, considering that I do 
it of a good intent, to free the Parliament from the trouble of the 
like petitions ; and that the common people being disabused, may 
quietly and cheerfully discharge their duties according to the laws 
established, and live together with that unity and godly love which 
ought to he between a minister and his congregation. This is the sum 
of my design, which, if I can effect, it is all I aim at : and with this 
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declaration of my mind and meaning, 1 trust this short discourse of 
mine wiJl be, if not applauded, yet at least excused. 

First, then, I am to prove this point 
* Thai never any Clery^f in the Church of God hath been, or is main^ 
tained with less charge to the subject than the Established Clergy of the 
Church of ^England, * 

For proof of this, we must behold the Church of God as it stood 
under the law in the land of Canaan, and as it now stands under the 
Gospel in the most flourishing parts of Christendom. Under the law 
the tribe of TiCvi was possessed of forty-eight cities, and the territories 
round about tlieni, extending every way for the space of 2000 cubits, 
wliich, in so small a country, was a greater proportion than tlie rents 
received by the Clergy of all the Bisho];)ric and Chiipter-lands in the realm 
of England. Then had they besides tithes (whereof more anon), the 
firstborn f)f mankind, and all unclean beasts, ^which were redeemed at 
the rate of live shekels apiece, amounting in our money to 12^. Oc/., and 
of the flrstlingsS of clean beasts, their blood being sprinkled on the altar, 
and the fat ollered for a burnt- oflering, the flesh remained unto the 
priests. Of which, see Numb, xviii. 15 — 18, They had also the first- 
fruits of wine, oil, and wool, Dent, xviii. 4. yea, and of all things else 
which the earth brought forth for the use of man ; the first-fruits of the 
ddiigh, Numh. XV. 20, 21, the meat-offerings, the sin-offerings, the 
tres 2 )aSvS-oirerings, the shake-oflerings, the licave-ofterings, and the 
show-bread : as also of all cucharistical sacrifices, the breast and 
the shoulder ; of otliers, the shoulder and tho two checks, and the 
maw : and of the whole buvnt-ofiering, tl^*y received the skin. Then 
add, that all the males of the tribes of Israel were to appear thrice 
yoarly before ihi' TiOrcl, and none of them came empty-handed : and 
that if any had detained any thing jn part or in whole, which was due 
by 'law, he was to bring a ram for an offering, to make good that 
wdiich was detained, and to add a fifth part to it in the way of 
reeompence. 

Besides, these duticvS were brought in to the priests and Levites with- 
out charge or trouble. And if any, for their own ease, desired not 
to i)ay in kind, but to redeem the same for a sum of money, the 
estimation of the due was to be made by the priest, and a fifth part 
added, as before, for full satisfaction. 

Tiv a word, such, and so many allowances bad the priests and Levites, 
that setting by the tithes of their corn and cattle, and of all maimer of 
increase, their maintenance had far exceeded that of the English Clergy ; 
and adding unto these the tithes of all creatures titlieablc, it doth more 
than double it. For in the payment of their tithes, by the Lord’s appoint- 
ment, there was not only a full tenth of all kinds of increase, but such 
an imposition laid on all kinds of grain as came to more than a sixth 
<part of the crop itself; insomuch that, of 6000 bushels, 1121 accrued 
unto the priests and Levites, 4779 remaining only to the husbandman.- 
’ For firsts out of 6000 bushels (and so accordingly in all after that 
proporticyi) a sixtieth part atdeast (and that they termed the therumah 
of the evil eye, -or the niggard’s first-fruits) was to be set apart for the 
first-fruits of the threshing-floor, which was one hundred in the total. 
Out of the residue, being 5900 Imshels, the first tithe payable to the 
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Levites, which lived dispersed and intermingled in the rest of the tribes, 
came to 590 bushels ; and of the residue, being.^310 bushels, 531 were 
paid for the second tithe unft) the priests, which ministered before the 
Lord in his holy temple ; yet so, that such- as would decline tlic 
trouble of carrying it in kind unto Jerusalem, might pay the price 
thereof in money, according to the e^imate whiclT the priests made of 
it. To which a fifth part being added (as in other cases), did so 
improve this tithe to the priests’ advantage ; as that which being paid 
in kind was but ten in the hundred, being thus altered into money, 
made no less than twelve. 

Now lay these several sums together, and of 6000 bushels, as before 
was said, there will accrue 1121 to the priest and Levite, and but 
4779 to the lord or tei^ant. By which account the priests and Levites, 
in tlie tithing of 6000 bushels, received twice as much, within a little, 
as is possessed or claimc^l ])y the Kiiglish Clergy, even where the tithes 
are best paid, without any exemptions, which are so fiecpient in this 
kingdom. 

But then, perhaps, it will l)e said, that the Levites made ii]) one of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and having no inheritance amongst the rest 
but tlie tithes and offerings, besides the forty-eiglil cities before men- 
tioned, were to be settled in way of maintenance correispondent unto 
that ])roportion. But it is not so (say they) in the case of the English 
Clergy, who arc so far from being one of twelve f)r thirteen at most, 
that they arc hardly one for an hundred; or, as the author of a late pam- 
phlet doth infer, not one for five hundred : who, on the supposition that 
there are 500 men and womep in a country parish, the lands whereof are 
worth 2000^. per annum, and that the minister gocth away with 400/. 
a year of the said 2000/., concliidcth that he hath as much for his o^vn 
particular as any six score of the parisli, supposing them to he all 
poor or all rich alike ; and then cries out against it as the greatest 
cheat and robbery that was ever practised. 

But the answer unto this is easy ; I would there were no greater 
difficulties to jierplex the Clmrcli. 

First, for the tribe of Levi, it is plain and evident, that though 
it pass commonly by the name of a tribe, yet was it none of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, tlie house of Joscpli being sub-divided into two 
whole tribes, those namely of Ephraim and Manasscs, which made up 
the twelve. And secondly, it is as evident, that it fell so short of the 
proportion of the other tribes, as not to make a sixtieth part of the 
house of Jacob. For in the general muster which was made of the 
other tribes, of men of twenty years and upwards, such only as were 
fit for arms and such public services, the number of them came unto 
635,500 fighting men ; to which, if we should add all those which were 
under twenty years, and unfit for service, the number would at least 
be doubled. But the Levites being all reckoned from a month: old 
/ind above, their number was but 22,000 in all (of which sec NiiUib. 
i. 46, and iii. 39), which came not to so many by 273 as the only 
first-bom of the other tribes : and, therefore, when the Lord took the 
Levites for the first-born of Israel, the odd 273 were redeemed accord- 
ing to the law at five shekels a man, and the money, which ainouhtcd 
to 1365 shekels, was given to Aaron and his sons, Numb. vii. 47, 
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Which ground, so laid according to the holy Scriptures, let us next 
take a view of the English Clergy, and allowing but one for every 
parish, there must be 9725, according to the number of the parish 
churches ; or say 10,000 in the total, the residue being made up of 
curates ofRciating in the chapels of ease throughout the kingdom ; and 
reckoning in all their male children, from a month old and upwards, 
the number must be more than trebled. For although many of the 
dignified and beneficed Clergy do lead single lives, yet that defect is 
liberally supplied by such marned curates as do olliciatc under them in 
their several churches. 

And then, as to tlie disproportion which is said to he hqjtwecii 

the Clergy and the rest of the people, one to five liundred at the 

least, the computation is ill grounded, the collection WTnse. For 

first, the coin])utation ought not to be made between the minister 
and all tli|j rest of the parish, men, women, and children, masters 
and dames, men-servants and maid- servants, and tlie stranger which 
is wdthin the gates; but between him and such whose estates are tithe- 
ablCf and they, in most pnrislu's, are the smallest fi umber. For 

setting by all cliildreii which live under their parents, servants, appren- 
vtices, artificers, day-labourers, and poor indigent people,— -none of all 
which have any interest in the litheabic lands, — tlic nmnbor of tlie 
residue will be found so small, ‘that probably tlu‘ minister may make 
one of the ten, and so possess no more* than his own share comes to. 
And then liow miserably weak is tlie collection which is made from 
thence, that this one man should have as mueli as any six score ol‘ the 
rest of the pavisli, (supposing that tlie parisli did eontaiu more than 
500 persons) or that liis having of so much w’erc a cheat and robbery ! 

%And as for that olijcctioii, whicli T find much stood on, that the Levites 
had no other inlujvitance hut tlie titjies and ofierings, Numb, xviii. 28, 
whereas the English Clergy are permitted to purchase lands, and to 
inherit such as descend unto them ; tlie answer is so easy, it will make 
itself. For let the tithes enjoyed by the l^higlish (ficu’gy descend from 
them to their posterity, from one generation to another, as did the tithes 
and ofierings of the tribe of Ja'Vi ; and I persuade myself that none of 
them will be busied about purchasing lands, or be an eye-sore to the 
people in having more to li\e on than their tithes and offerings, 'fill 
that be done, excuse them if tliey do provide for their wives and chil- 
dreit, 'according to the laws both of God and nature. And so much for 
the parallel in point of maintenance, betw een the Clergy of this Church 
arid the tribe of Levi. 

Proceed we next unto the ministers of the gospel at the first planta- 
tion, during the lives of the Apostles, and the times next following; and 
we shall find,, that though they did not actually receive tithes of the 
p^ple, yet they still kept on foot their right ; and in the mean time, 
till they could enjoy them in a peaceable way, w^ere so provided for of 
all kinds o|^Tiecessarics, that there was nothing wanting to their comfort. 

First, ^htft they kept on* foot their right, and thought that tithes 
belonged as properly to the evangelical priesthood as unto the legal, 
‘ seems evident unCo me by St. Paul’s discourse, who proves Mcl- 
qhisedech’s priesthood by these two arguments : first, that he blessed 
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Abraham, and, secondly, that he tithed him, or recei\ed tithes of him. 
For though in our English translation it be only said, that he * received 
tithes of Abraham,’ wliich might imply that Abraham gave them a 
gift, or a free-will oifering, and that IMelchiscdech received them in no 
other sense: yet in the Greek it is hhKdriofre tov Wyjpaajit, W'hieh in 
plain English is, ‘ that he tithed Abraham, and took them of him as his 
due,’ lleb. vii. (5. 

If then our Saviour be a priest after tlie order of Mclehiscdoch, as 
no doubt he is, lie must have powun* to tithe the people as well as 
to bless them, or else he comes not lioinc to the type or figure ; wliich 
pow(;;r of tithing of the ]jeople, or receiving Lillies of them, since he 
exerciseth not in person, it seems to me to follow upon very eood con- 
sequence, that he hath devolved this part of his jiower on those whom 
he hath called and authorized to bless the pi'ople. 

Certain I am, the Fathers of the primitive times, tliough they enjoyed 
not tithes in specie, by reason that the Church was then unsettled, and as 
it were in motion to the land of rest (in which condition those of Israel 
paid no tithes to Levi), yet they still kept their claim unto them, as 
appears clearly out of Origem, and some other ancients. And of this 
truth, I think no question need be made amongst knowing men. The 
only question will ho tills, AVlictlnn* the niaintcnanco which they had till 
the tithes were paid, wenv not as chargeable to the peo}>le as the tiflics 
now are (supposing that tlie tithes were the subjects’ OMm ) '{ For my 
part, I couceiv(‘ it was the people of tlie.se pious times not thinking 
any thing too much to bc'stow on God, for the enconragcnnmt of liis 
ministers, and the reward of his jiropliets. Tlu'y had not eh.e ‘ sold off 
their lands and lunises, and brought the prices of the things which *wau*e 
sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet,’ as we know they did, Act:? iv. 
.‘14, .‘5.), blit that they meant that tjlie Apostles should supply their own 
wants out of those oblations, as well as the necessities of their poorer 
brethren. 1 troiv, the selling of all, and trusting it to the dispensing of 
their teachers, was matter of more charge to such as had lands and 
houses, than paying the tenth part of their house-rent, or the tithe of 
their lands. And w'lien this custom w\a.s laid by (as possibly it might 
end with the Apostles themselves), the offerings which succeeded in the 
place thereof, and are retpiired or enjoined by the Apostolical Canons, 
were so great and manifold, that there w^as nothing necessary to the life 
of man, as honey, milk, fowl, flesh, grapes, corn, oil, frankincense, fruits 
of the season, yea, strong drink and sw'ect-meats, which was not 
liberally offered on the altars, or oblation -tables ; insomuch as the 
author of the hook called the ‘ Holy Table, name, and thing,’ &c., 
9 .ccording to his scornful manner, saith of them, that they were rather 
pantries, larders, or store- liouscs, than so many consecrated altars. 
And though he makes those Canons but as so many pot-guns, yet as 
great critics as himself esteem otherwise of them, as his antagonist in 
that quarter proves suflicieutly. And as for that particular Canon which 
requires these offerings, it is but an exemplification or parti cuhiri zing 
of that wdiich is more generally prescribed by St. Paul, Gal. vi. G, 
w^here he enjoinctli him that is taught to communicate to him that 
teacheth him, iu omnibus bonis, in all his goods, as the lihemists read 
it very rightly, and not in all good things, as our late translation. 
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Now this injunction reachetli to all^orts of people, to the poor as well us 
to tlie rich, as it appears plainly hy a passfige in St. Cyprian’s works, where 
he. upbraids a wealthy widow for coining empty-handed, ajid without 
her offering to tlie altar of God, and eating that part of the sacrifice 
whicli the poor had offered. To the improvement of the maintenance 
of him tliat teacheth^ not only the rich men were to offer out of their 
abundance, but the poor wmnian also was to bring her mite. They had 
not else come home to St. Paul’s commandment, which reacheth unto 
all sorts of people without any exception ; to every one according to 
that measure of fortune which God hath given him ; which clearly 
sheweth, tliat though the payment of tithes fall heavier upon landed 
men than possibly it might do in the ])rimitive times, before the 
Church was in a condition to demand her rights., yet, speaking gene- 
rally of the people of a church or parish, the charge was greater to them 
then than illhath been since ; the greatest nurgiber of the people being 
freed from tithes, (because they have no lands from whence tithes are 
])ayable) who could not be discharged from tlie communication of their 
goods and substance without a manifest neglect of St. Paiifs injunction. 

More tlian this yet. Jlesides what was communicated in a private way, 
for the encouragement and support of him tliat taught, which we may 
well conceive to he no small matter ; the jmblic offerings of the people 
wclc of so great consequence, as did not only serve to maintain the 
llishop, according to his place and calling, and to provide also for tlie 
priests or ministers which served under him, but also to relieve the poor, 
and repair their churches. And therefore certainly the faithful of tliosc 
times were generally at more charge to maintain their ministry than tlie 
subject is with us in England,^ tlie greatest part of which, hy far, pay 
no« tithes at all to the parish minister, and no man any thing at all 
towards the maintenance of the llisl\^op, as in former days. 

Follow we our design througli several countries, and we shall find the 
Clergy of most parts in Christendom, either more plontifLill> endowed, 
or else maintained with greater charge unto the subject, than the Clergy 
of the Church of England. In France, the author of tlie Cabinet com- 
putes the tithes and temporal revenues of the Clergy, besides provisions 
of all sorts, to eighty millions of crowns; but his account is disal- 
lowed by all knowing men. Bodiii reportetb from the mouth of 
Monsieur d’Alcmant, one of the presidents of accounts in Paris, that 
they amount to 12,;)00,0()0 of their livres, which is 1,230,000^. of our 
Eiiglisli money; and ho himself conceives that they possess seven parts 
of twelve of the wliolc revenues of that kingdom. The book inscribc’d 
‘Comment d’Estat’ gives a lower estimate; and reckoning that there 
are in France 200 millions of arpciis (which is a measure somewhat 
bigger than our acre), assigneth forty-seven millions, wliicli is near a 
fourth part of the wl\ole, to the Gallican Clergy. But which of these 
soever it be we think fit to stand to, it is resolved by them all, that the 
baisse-mainc, which consists of offerings, eburebings, burials, diriges, 
and such other casualties, amounteth to as much per annum as their 
standing rents : upon which ground, Sir Edwin Sandys compiiteth their 
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revenue at six millions yearly. In* Italy, besides the temporal estate of 
the Popes of Rome, the Clergy arc conceived to have, in some places, 
a third part of tlie whole, but in most a moiety. In Spain, the certain 
rents of the archbishoprick of Toledo, arc said to be no less than 
300,000 crowns per annum, which is far more than all the bishops, 
deans, and prebendaries, do possess in l^biG^land. In Germany, the 
Bishops, for the most part, are powerful Y)rinces; and the Canons of 
some Churches of so lair an mtrado^ and of sucli estimation amongst the 
peoplcj^tliat the emperors have thought it no disparageinent to them to 
have a Canon’s place in some of their Churches. And as for the 
parochial Clergy in these three last countries, especially in Spain and 
Italy, where the people are more superstitious than they be in Germany, 
there is no question but that tlie vailes and casualties are as beneficial 
to them as the baisse-main is to the French. 

But here perhaps it will be said, tliat this is nothing unto us of the 
realm of England, who have shook off the superstitions of the Church of 
Rome, and that our pains is spent but to little purpose, unless we can 
make good our thesis in the Churches Protestant. We must therefore 
cast about again. 

And first, beginning with France, as before we did, we shall 
find that those of the reformed ])arty there, not only pay their tithes 
to the heueficifiry, who is presented by tlie patron to the curc'or 
title, or to the church or monastery to which the tithes are settled by 
appropriations, but over and above do raise a yearly maintenance for 
tliose tlnit minister amongst them. Just as the Irish Papists ])ay their 
tithes and duties unto the Protestant incumbent, and yet maintain their 
own priests too by their gifts and offerings ; or as the people in some 
places with us in Plngland do pay their tithes unto the parson or vicar 
whom the law sets over them, and rnise a contribution also for tlieir lec- 
turer, whom they set over themselves. In other countries, where the 
supreme governors are Reformed or protestaut, the case is somewhat 
better with the common people, although not generally so easy as with 
us ill Fiiiglaiid. J<\n* tliere the tithes are taken iij) by the prince or 
state, ami yearly pensions assigned out of them to maintain the minis- 
ters, which for the most part are so small, and so far sliort of a com- 
petency (though by that name they love to call it), that the subject, 
having paid his tithes to the prince or state, is fain to add something 
out of his purse towards the mending of the stipend. 

Besides, there being for the most part in every church two distinct sorts 
of ministers, that is to say, a pastor who hath cure of souls, and performs 
all ministerial offices in his congregation, and a doctor (like our English 
lecturers, which took hint from hence) who only ineddleth with the word : 
the pastor only hath his stipend from the public treasury, the doctor 
being maintained wholly (as 1 am credibly informed) at the charge of 
the people ; and that not only by the bounty or benevolence of landed 
men, but in the way of contribution, from which no sort of people, of 
what rank soever (but such as live on alms, or the poor man’s box) is 
to be exempted. But this is only in the churches of Calvin’s plat- 
form, those of the Lutheran party in Denmark, Swethlandy and High 
Germany, having their tithes and glebe as they liad before ; and so 
much more in offerings than with us in England, by how much they 
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come nearer to the Church of llome'i both in tlicir practice and ojnnions 
(especially in the point of the holy sacrament), than the English do. 

And as for our dear brethren of the Kirk of Scottahd, who cannot be so 
soon forgotten by a true born Englishman, the tithes being settled for 
the most part on religious houses, came in their fall unto the crown, 
and out of them a third was granted to maintain their minister ; but 
also ill paid while the tithes remained in the crown, .and worse than 
alienated to the use of private gentlemen, that the greatest part of the 
burden for support of the ministry lay in the way of contribution on 
the backs of the people ; and as one ill example doth beget another, 
such lords and gentlemen as had right to ])resciit to churches, following 
the steps of those who hold the titlies from the crown, soon made lay- 
fees of all the tithes of their own demesnes, and left the presentee such 
a sorry pittance as made him hurthensome to his neighbours for his 
better maintenance. How it stands with thevn now since these laic 
alterations, those who have took the national covenant, and I presume 
are well acquainted with the discipline and estate of the Scottish Kirk 
(which they have bound themselves to defend and keep), are better 
able to resolve us. And so rniieli for the proof of the first proposition, 
namely, That never ant/ Clergy in the Church of God hath hecuy or is 
7naintained, with less charye to the subject than the Established Clergy 
of the Church of Erujland* (To be continued.) 

COLLECT ANK A. 

Toleration at Jerusalem. — In the nioiith of February, Ihr.i- 

hirn Pacha, the governor of Dgidda, addressed the following finnan to the 
Mojlah, the Sheikh, and the otlier magistrates of Jerusalem : — “ Jeru- 
salem contains temples and monuments which Christians and Jews come 
from distant countries to visit. But* these mimeroiis ])ilgrims have to 
compl.ain of the enormous duties levied upon them on the road. Being 
desirous of putting an end to so crying an abuse, wo order all the 
Mussulmans of the pashaliks of the Saidc, and of the districts of 
Jerusalem, 'Fripoli, tSre., to suppress all duties or imposts of tliat nature, 
on .all the roads, .and at all the stations, without exception. We also 
order, that the priests who live in the buildings belonging to the ciiurchos 
where the Gospel is read, and who ofliciate according to the ceremonies 
of their religion, be no longer coinpeHed to pay the arbitrary contribu- 
tions which have liitherto been imj)Osed upon them.” 

Church Estarlishment of Stain, according to the best authorities. 
Archbishops, 8. Bishops, taking into account the Patriarch of the 
Indies, and the Bishops In partibus, (>2. Rectors, Curates, and Cler- 
gymen, 47,909. Chapters, 187. Parishes, 19,180. Convents and 
Monasteries, 3,120. Monks, Friars, and Nuns, 92,000. 

Life. — Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams that perish if one 
be dried. It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings that part 
asunder if one be broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded 
by innumerable dangers, which make it much more strange that they 
escape so long, than that they almost all perish suddenly at last. We 
are encompassed with accidents ever ready to crush the mouldering 
tenements th.at we inhabit. 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. X. — CONSENT OF INCUMBENT NECESSARY FOR THE CONSE- 
CRATION OF A CHAPEL. 

ARCHKS COURT OF CANTERBURY, EASTER TERM, ISll. 

Carr v . Marsh.* 


The Riworcnd Robert James Cavr, 
Vicar of Rrighthelmstone, in the county 
of Sussex, cited the Reverend Williaiii 
Marsh for publicly preaching and admi- 
nistering the Holy Sap’ament, and 
performing otlier ecclesiastical duties 
and divine offices in a certain building 
not consecrated, or in any ruAnncr what- 
ever dedicated to divine worship accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, without a sufficient 
license or authority. 'Fhe Reverend 
William Marsh a]>poaretl under protest, 
denied the jurisdiction of the Court — 
and, after reciting the /i2 Cieo. HI. c. ]»'55, 
alleged that the building mentioned in 
tlie proceedings was a chapel built by 
subscription for the pnrpo.>es of public 
worshij), according to the riti's and 
ccreinonio's of the Church of ICngland, 
at the particular instance of the Ueverond 
Robert (^arr himself, and under the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop of Chichester, within 
whose dioc(‘se the parish of Brighthelm- 
stone is situated — that, according to the ^ 
tenour of the deed of trust relative to the 
goveniment of tlie said chapel to which 
the Reverend Robert Carr was also 
himself a party, the appointment of the 
minister, to olliciate in tlie said chajiel, 
became vested in certain persons, who, 
upon the recommendation of the Bishop 
of Chichester, appointed the Reverend 
William Marsh to the chajicl, with the 
consent and apjirobation of the Reverend 
Robert Carr — that, upon this ajipoint- 
ment, the Bishop of Chichester autho- 
rised the said William Marsh to commence 
the performance of divine service in the 
chapel, without the usual and formal 
license — he further alleged, that due 
notice of the intended opening of the 
chapel was given to the Bishop of 
Chichester as required by the act of 
parliament ; and the Reverend William 
Marsh officiated as minister therein, on 
the 25th of July, 1813. And, finally, 


that the Reverend W illiam INIai’sh would 
have been by law' entitled so to officiate, 
even had there been no aiitliority, in that 
behalf, given to him by the Bishoj) of 
Chichester. That inasmuch as the 
Reverend Robert Carr had gixeji his 
consent to the building and ojauiing of 
the ch-ipel, and ihe ap]i<)intmeiU of the 
said Reverend William Marsh as minister 
of it — it is not by lavv competent to him 
to promote the office of the judge in the 
present suit — nor, as the said William 
M.irsh has duly complied with the pro- 
visions of tl^e statute aforesaid and com- 
menced the pertonnance of divine service 
in the chapel, with the knowledge And 
ajiprobation of the Bishop of (Miichester, 
and has iievtT sinci' received any inti- 
mation or (lirt'ction Irom the said Lord 
Bi.shop to diseontJiiue the same — is it 
eomjielent for any person now to pro- 
mote the office ot the judge in this behalf? 

On the behalf of the Keverencl R. 
Carr, it was alleged that the statute’ of 
the 52 Geo. 111. c. 155. was irrelevant — 
and that tlie citatum was preceded by, 
and issued in, jmrsuaneo of letters of 
request under tlie hand and seal of the 
commissary general and official principal 
of the Lord Bishoj) of Clnchester, which 
w'ere duly presented and accejited ; and, 
consequently, that the jurisdiction was 
well founded, 

Burnaby and Jemu r^ Jut Ihe Rev, Mr, 
Marbh. 

The act of 52 Goo. 111. must be con- 
sitlcrod as extending to the Church of 
England ; and, as g( neral, to all Protes- 
tants. The act of W'illiain III. goes as 
far as the latter act, with respect to 
Protestant dissenters ; therefore, if the 
latter did not include the Church of 
England, it would be nugatory and mere 
surplusage. 

In one of the most populous districts 
of the country a subscription has been 
entered into for the purpose of building 


• A bishop cannot consecrate a chape’^or authorize a person to preach in it without the 
consent of the incumbent of the pariah. The office of the judge allowed to be promoted, 
not upon the merits of a case, but from the nature of the suit, 
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a chapel for the accommodation of the 
poorer classes of society -this was done 
with the knowledge of the incumbent, 
(Mr. Carr,) and under the sanction of the** 
bishop, a deed of trust was executed — 
Mr. Marsh was recommended to perform 
the service of the chapel. The incum- 
bent himself was a subscriber and prin- 
cipal mover in the business. Mr. Marsh 
received the appointment from the trus- 
tees. In March, 1813, Mr. Carr sug- 
gested that some doubts having arisen 
as to Mr. Marshes religious tenets, it 
was necessary that he should satisfy tlic 
bishop on this head ; Mr. Carr then 
suddenly objected to the ojicning of the 
cha])el on the evening before it was to 
have been opened, without expressing 
any reason for his conduct. 

Under these circumstances we contend 
that it is not competent to any one now 
to promote the office of the judge against 
Mr. Marsh, he having acted under the 
sanction, and with the approbation, of 
the bishop, and that sanction never 
having been withdrawn. The office of 
thg Judge cannot he promoted without 
the approbation of the judge himself. 
From Ayliffl',* Cl<irko,f and Oughton,;}: it 
appears that there must be an a.sking of 
the ordinary. How can the bishop pro- 
ceed, ex officio mero, against Mr. Marsh, 
when he has already sanctioned the act 
which he is brought forward to impugn 't 
The bishop oiiglit to be a jjarty to this 
suit, Tlie bishop may {luthorise a person 
to preach any wliere. 

Per Curiam. 

Can a bishop consecrate a chapel, or 
authorise a person to preach in it, without 
the consent of the incumbent ? 1 should 

like to hear some authority for that posi- 
tion. The building of the cha})el may be 
a most meritorious act, and the incum- 
bent may be in the wrong, but still he 
has a legal right. 

Argument resunied. 

The circumstances of this case seem 
to form an exception to this doctrine. 

Another ground for this Court not 
interfering is, that an application has 
been made to the Court of Chancery to 
compel Mr. Carr to the performance of 
that obligation by which he is conceived 
to be Strictly hound. 

Swahey contra, 

Mr. Carr has the cure of souls exclu- 
sively within his j)arish. No clergyman 
can preach in any place, either conse- 
crated or uncorisecrated, without the 
license of the bishop — the license of the 


diocesan is essential to a chapel of this 
description — it is idle to set up a con- 
structive license, — a license must be in 
writing, and such a one as will bear the 
test of a court of justice. 48th and 77th 
canons are clear to this point. The 
license to which the law looks must be 
in writings and under the hand and seal 
of the bishop. The conduct of Mr. 
Marsh appears to be in defiance of the 
incumbent, and of the ecclesiastical law ; 
the facts stated may he relevant or not to 
the merits of the case — but they are 
wholly irrelevant to the present question, 
which is simply that of jurisdiction. 

JuDOMKNT. — Sir John Nicholl. — This 
is a cause of office promoted by the 
Reverend Robert Carr, against the 
Reverend yVilliam Marsh, for performing 
divine olUces in a place not consecrated 
according to the rites of the Churclj of 
England, and without any authority from 
the bishop. 

An appearance has been given under 
protest for Mr. Marsh, denying the juris- 
did ion of the (hmrt, — and tlie sole tiues- 
tion, properly before me now is, whether 
the Court has any jurisdiction ? 

The cause comes by letters of request 
from the Commissary General and Offi- 
cial J^rincipal of Chichester — Chichester 
is within the province of Canterbury; ns 
to the ))lace, therefore, there can be no 
doubt that the jurisdiction is founded. 
As to the nature of the offence set forth 
in the citation, surely, under the general 
ecclesiastical law, unless it has been 
recently altered, it must he an offence 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction — a 
minister of the Cliurch of England is 
amenable to this Court if he performs 
divine olhees in a place not consecrated 
without the leave of his diocesan. 

There is jurisdiction then over the 
place and person unless the law is 
altered — it is contended that it is altered 
by the act of 1812— this statute however, 
in iny judgment, does not, in the slightest 
degree, apply to the case — notwithstand- 
ing the word “ Protestant” stands without 
“dissenter” in one clause — still taking 
the preamble and the context together, 
and especially considering the proviso in 
s. 3. I am clearly of opinion that it was 
not intended to alter the laws and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, but 
confined to dissenters. The place here 
is not a place to bo certified under the 
toleration acts — but a chapel for worship 
according to the Church of England. If 
the act would bear the construction con- 


♦ Ayiifle's Parei^o.Tv }>. .308. 


t (larke’s Praxis, p. 11^2. 


X Oughton, tit. 150. 
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tended for, it would be a complete alter- 
ation of the fundamental laws of the 
Church of England. 

It is said there is a discretion in this 
case — and that the Court should not 
allow the office of judge to be promoted 
in such a cause — but the cause must be 
tried before we arrive at this conclusion — 
otherwise wc enter upon the merits of it 
prematurely. — Application is always 
made to the judge before a citation issues 
in a cause in which his office is promoted : 
but that is not for the purpose of consi- 
dering the merits of the case ; but from 
the nature of the suit. — Whether it be 
of ecclesiastical conusance, or the fitness 
of the person to be made* responsible for 
costs to the other party. 

There are several instaruTS of suits of 
this sort originating with the vicar — 
indeed, he is not only a competent, but 
the most proper person to promote 
them ; there can he no doubt as to his 
responsibility for costs ; and besides as 
vicar his rights and duties are most 
afiected — if he had consented to all the 
transactions which have occurred, and 
even to the appointment of the party 
proceeded against — still, if be officiates 
without the license of the diocesan, by 
which I understand only a license in 
writing, I do not apprehend that would 
be any bar to proceedings of tins descrip- 
tion, or any ground to stop ])roceedings 
here in tlic first instance. If Mr. Carr 
lias acted improperly, it may he a ground 
of consideration lierc’aftcr for costs; bift 
it is none with respect to a protest. 

It has been olijected that a suit is 
pending in the (^ourt of Chancery; hut 
the I’hxlesiaslical Court cannot he called 
upon to stop its proceedings on a ques- 
tion of discipline against a minister of 
the Church of England, because pro- 
ceedings have been instituted elsewhere 
respecting his civil rights. 

The history set forth in the act ia 
irrelevant to the question of jurisdiction — 
the Court must be careful to support its 
practice — tti keep that which is matter 
of protest separate from tliat which is 
matter of defence. If it could be alleged 
that the transaction had taken the most 
formal shape, — that there had been a 
regular deed, — that the chapel had been 
regularly consecrated, — that Mr. Marsh 
had been appointed by the vicar, — and 
regularly licensed by the bishop — in 
short, if the most complete defence could 
have been made out, still that would not 
bear upon the protest. 


The utmost now stated is something 
of constructive and implied assent given 
by the vicar, and approved by the 
diocesan. 

I’bc point, therefore, which the Court 
has to decide seems so plain and clear, 
that it is difiicnlt to account for the 
irregular course wffiicb has been taken — 
if 1 could imagine that this was done 
merely to gain time, and to keep the 
chapel open, 1 should not hesitate to 
condemn the party in costs as prayed — 
but seeing the, highly respectable names 
signed, and the laudable purpose for 
winch the chapel was intended, viz. that 
of giving instruction to the poor accord- 
ing to the rites of the cstablisheil Church, 
I will not idlow myself to suspect that 
the parties have resorted to this ]>rotest 
for the unworthy purj)ose of keejiing the 
chapel open longer than they otherwise 
could liave done in defiance of the law, 
15ut if the whole object disclosed in the 
affidavit, and the act (as has been sug- 
gested) is only to obtain some 0 ])iniou 
trom the Court as to the general merits 
of the question — though it would lie 
irregular ; yet to ])ut au end to litiga- 
tion — to restore harmony in the parish — 
and between panics who have gone 
hand in hand to a certain degree — for 
so laudable an object 1 would not, on 
mere form, decline to intimate my pre- 
sent impression. 

I apprehend that by law no per^sons 
can procure divine service to be admi- 
nistered without the consent of the in- 
cumbent, and tile license of the bishop 
(to winch, in some instances, inu.st be 
added the consent of the patron) — and 
that the person officiating without such 
consent is subject to ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. And, seeing how the law protects 
the riglits of tlie incumbent and the 
ordinary, I think the party in this case 
would do well to take the advice of his 
counsel whether this or any other minister 
can, without the leave of the incumbent, 
bo justified in officiating within his 
parish, and whether the Court will not 
be bound to inflict punishment for such 
an ollbncc if proved. The Court has no 
discretion to consider whether the vicar 
has unhandsomely withheld leave — 
whether he has or not I do not mean to 
say, or in any way to intimate. 

Under such advice the matter might 
be settled, and the very desirable object 
in view might go on to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

1 shall overrule the protest. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


S. P. C. K. BATH AND WELLS. 

After a few observations on the im- 

f )ortance of religious knowledge, the fol- 
owing cheering account of the increase 
in the sale of religious books is given : — 
1831-2 1830-1 Excess 

this year, 

Bibles ... 878 808 70 

Testaments • 780 682 98 

Prayer Books 2661 2356 305 

Bound Books 2747 2951 ♦ 

Tracts, &c. 23,832 19,335 -1197 

30,898 26,132 

From the above statement it will be 
seen how g^reatly the sale of books from 
thp Depository at Bath has increased du- 
ring the past year. From the nature of 
the demands making in various quarters 
of the Archdeaconry, there is every pro- 
spect of a still larger issue in the year 
t'rtsuipg. The plan adopted at the re- 
union of the Deaneries last year is be- 
ginning to take etfect. The knowledge 
that this Society exists and is dispersing 
abroad the gospel of our salvation 
throughout every part of the British 
empire, is thus communicated to numbers 
who have been hitherto ignorant of the 
fact. * 

The corresponding Secretaries have 
all recommended the interests of the 
Society from tlie pulpits within their 
several districts ; and from • their local 
depots have sold, in some instances, 
books to a large amount. Tlie Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Wrington, and the Rev. 
Mr. Rawes, of Cliew Magna, have been 
particularly active and successful. The 
employment of a travelling agent has been 
productive of considerable advantage. A 
large debt due from the late Bedminster 
District to the Parent Board for books 
and subscriptions, as well as to the 
District fund, have, by these means, been 
entirely liquidated ; and a eonsiderahle 
accession of funds obtained by the pro- 
duce of parocliial collections, and per- 
manent annual subscribers, as the 
account Will shew. 

A resolution was passed at the annual 
meeting of this District, recommending 
that a monument should be erected to 
the memory of the late Dr. Bell, from a 
fund to be raised by the subscription* of 
not more than one penny each, by the 


children of the National Daily and Sun- 
day Schools throughout the kingdom. 
Two public District Meetings have been 
held, during the past year, at Wrington 
and Long Ashton; the effects of which 
have been beneficial to the general inte- 
rests of the Society. 

The returns of cbildjfen of the poor 
receiving religious instruction in the 
])rinciples and under the auspices of the 
Church in thes^ Deaneries, according to 
amended queries directed by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, have been very 
accurately answered by tlie parocliial 
Clergy; and a very satisfactory state- 
ment of the progress of Christian Edu- 
cation accompanies this Report, shewing 
an increase of 909 children above the 
return of last year. 

The Rev. W. D. Willis, M.A. Sec. 

S. P. C. K,- -PETERBOROUGH. 

At a quarterly meeting holden at the 
Palace on Tuesday the first of January, 
1833, the V’ery Reverend Dr. Turton, 
Dean of Peterborough, in the Chair : 
the Treasurer’s and Secri'tary’s ac- 
counts were laid before the Committee ; 
from which it appeared that the receipts 
for the year ending with the first of 
.faniiary, 1 833, amounted to 135L 175. 8^. 
w^iich, with the balance of 3 17. 1 l.v. 
in the Treasurer’s hands on the third of 
January, 1832, make a sum total of 
170/. 9.V. 57. 

It appeared also from the Treasurer’s 
and Secretary’s accounts, that the dis- 
Inirsenients for the year ending with the 1st 
of January, 1833, amounted to 125/. 15.9. 
87., leaving a balance of 4 17. 18.s. 9.7. in 
the hands of the Treasurer. 

From the Secretary’s Report we 
learn, that during the same year, 217 
Bddes, 232 Testaiuent.s, 447 l^raycr 
Books and Psalters, 403 other bound 
Book.s, and 1,729 unbound Books and 
Tracts on the Society’s list, were dis- 
tributed by the Committee. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Committee at the 
Church Building Society’s Office, his 
Grace the President in the clmir: the 
following grants were voted for erecting 
and enlarging school-rooms. Over- 
haddon, Derbyshire, 25/. ; Kimpton, 


* The apparent decrease in fSbund liooks is accomiled for by the change in their forms and 
size* , many now being puhlishcd as unbound, which before were reckoned as bound volume.®. 
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Leicestershire, 20/. ; Doddiiigtou, Nor- 
thamptonshire, 30/.; and South Hack- 
ney, St. John’s, 100/. 

S. P. G, — STORllINGTON. 

The above Committee have published 
in their Report for the last year, an 
excellent analysis of the state and pro- 
ceedinp^s of the Parent Society in the 
different stations to which its benevolent 
and Christian attention is directed; by 
which the subscribers to the Storrington 
Committee may see at one view the vast 
and beneficial eli'ects of pious liberality. 
And, notwithstanding the diminution of 
the Subscribers to the Stowington Com- 
mittee through death, wc yet have the' 
leasiire of stating, that 30/. Gd. 
ave been transmitted to tlie Parent 
Society during the last year, which, to- 
gether with the sums forwarded during 
thirteen years, makes the total of 417/, 
Os. 3/7. May the active exertions of llie 
Committee be rewarded with a large 
increase of Subscribers ! 

Secret (0 ic^. 

The Rev. W. Woodward. 

The Rev. G Wc'lls. 

The Rev. W. \ ,uix. 

s. 1\ G. LICIIFIKM). 

At the tenth annual Meeting, lioldc'n in 
the Consistory Court of the Cathedral, on 
Saturday, the 13th of January, 1833, the 
lion, and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, President, in tlie chair : 

The Secretary reported an addition of 
SEVEN names to the list of the Com- 
mittee during the last year (exclusive 
of EIGHT at tlu‘ present mei'ting), two 
thirds of the whole number being annual 
subscribers of one guinea eacli. It ap- 
peared from tlie treasurer's aecoimts, 
which were laid before the Committee, 
that a balam-c, amounting to OVl. Ifi.v. 
had been remitted to the Parent Institu- 
tion during the year 1832. The Com- 
mittee observe with inuch pleasure, that 
this ancient and veueralde Society, which 
only requires to he known that its merits 
may be duly appreciated, is rising in 
favour and estimation with the public 
in general, and especially with the Laity; 
a circumstance the more gratifying and 
desirable, because it is understood that the 
annual parliamentary grant of 15,532/., 
which the Society has received for twenty 
years in aid of its expenses in the North 


American Colonies, will he gradually 
diminished and withdrawn. 

‘ Spencer Madan, Sec. 

s. p. G. BATH. 

The annual meeting of thtJ Bath Dis- 
trict branch of this ancient and venerable 
Association was held the 24th ult. at the 
Rooms, when the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese presided, being supported by a 
large body of the district clergy, and a 
considerable number of the most respect- 
able gentry of the city. Previous to the 
meeting, divine service had taken place 
at the Abbey Church, which was attended 
by an unprecedentedly full congregation, 
and a sermon, remarkable for its fervent 
piety, its eloquence, and its aiipropriate 
matter, preaehed by the Rev. K. Wilson, 
Curate of St. Miebaers, from 2 Cor. x. 1 5, 
Id. At the conclusion of tbo service, his 
Lordship, attended by the clergy and 
gentry, repaired to the Rooms, where the 
proceedings of the day were, according 
to custom, opened by prayer, invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
King, ns head of the (’Imreh, and hiT 
Missionaries in every portion of tlie globe. 

'riie Rev. G. A. Baker, the Diocesan 
Secretary, read the Report, which was of 
great length, and drawn u]) with great 
judgment. The Report detailed th(‘ 
financial statement, by which it appeared 
that on the general account there was a 
balance of nearly 200/. due to the Tr»5a- 
surer, Imt that in the Bath District, the 
subscriptions here and at I'ronie, Wells, 
/vc., liad been somewhat on the advance. 
This interesting and claborateReport was 
listened to with profound attention and 
silence, only interrupted by ajqialnse. 

It is gratifying to state that tlie col- 
lection made at the cburcli doors in aid 
of the Society’s funds was greater on ibis 
occasion than ever was remembered, and 
that a considerable addition thereto was 
made at the Rooms. 

Thanks, were given to the two Miss 
Coveney.s, who, with a liberality highly 
ci*edital)lc to themselves, and to the 
pi*ofcssion, cheerfully volunteered their 
services to the organist to sing an antlxun 
during the service. The anthem selected 
was Kent’s exquisite composition, “ Hoar 
my prayer,” which these young ladic.s 
executed in such a style of sweetness, 
pathos, and devotional feeling, as wrought 
most powx'rfuUy upon the sympathies of 
every hearer. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Ilr.vnNUE. — The annual and quarterly 
accounts have been laid before the public 
to the 5tb of January, 1833 ; from which 
it appears that there is on the former an 
increase of 506, 1G9/., and on the latter, 
a decrease of 20,473/. 

The year which terminated on the 5th 
of January, 1832, presented a decrease 
of revenue on the preceding one, of 
3,984,175/.; and on a similar com)>arison 
of revenue of 1831, with that of the 
year preceding it, there was a decrease 
of 640,450/. ; consequently the revenue 
of the last year is less than that of 1830, 
by more than four millions Jiterling. 

The Government having shewn this 
increase of /evenuo above that of the 
preceding year, have also announced 
that the Commissioners for liquidating 
the National Debt will recommence 
their operations, which had been sus- 
pended (luring the last year, because of 
the# failure of revenue in the year 1831. 
This inciajase i.> 467,391/., of which, one 
fourth part is to 'be applu'd to the re- 
demption of the public debt as follows : 
100,000/. to the purchase of ICxchequer 
ftills ; 1 1,848/. to the purchase of Stocks ; 
and 1,999/. to repay to the liank certain 
advances made by that body to pay olV 
discentients to the reduction of the four 
per cents. 

Tiir Pauliamrnt. — The elections 
of members to serve in the Reformed 
House of Commons have now termi- 
nated, and leave us in no doubt us to the 
politics of that body, Wliigs, ultra- 
Wbigs, and Radicals, form the great pro- 
portion of them ; and if the measures to 
be adopted by that bouse arc at all in 
accordance with the declarations of the 
successful candid<4tcs out of the bouse, w'c 
can have no hesitation as to wliat these 
will be. In the new-created boroughs 
generally, but particularly so in the me- 
tropolitan ones, and wherever the exten- 
sion of the privilege of voting has opened 
that right to a large body of ignorant, and 
therefore easily misled men, the only 
])()pular cries have been, “ No Corn 
Laws,” ” Reform of the Church,” “No 
Tithes,” “ Triennial Ravliamonts,” and 
“Vote by Ballot;” and the candidates 
who have adopted these, have been the 
ones chosen. In the elections of Scotch 
Peers to sit in the Upper Hous’tf, the 
choice has fallen upon noblemen of sound 
political principles without any exception. 

In many of our manufactures, and 
especially in that of silk, there is greater 


activity than usually prevails at this 
season of the year. 

Ireland continues in the same dis- 
turbed state. At the late sessions of 
Cashel, more than ten thousand notices 
of tithe claims were entered in the 
name of the Attorney- General. 

France. — The general state of France 
has been more settled than for many 
preceding months. The capture of the 
Duchess de Berri, the attention of all 
parties to the war of Belgium, and more 
than idl these,' the meeting of the Cham- 
bers in Paris, have contributed much to 
this. the last a clash has 

arisen, wdnel» may lead to very important 
results. The Chamber of Deputies have 
annullef'k measure proi)osed by the ad- 
ministration, winch would have lessened 
the democratic inllucnce felt in the 
present elections ; and liave passed a 
decree abolishing the public observance 
of th(j anniversary of the decapitation 
of Louis and have sent it up to the 

Peers, with an imperious demand that it 
shall he adopted without alteration. 

TitF. Netherlands. — The King of 
the Netherlands has refused to ratify the 
capitulation of the citadel of Antwerp, 
and has closed the navigation of the 
Scheldt. He has since transmitted a 
proposal for the arrangement of the dif- 
• ierences as follow.s; — 

“ The free navigation of the Scheldt, 
subject to a moderate duty; the free 
passage of the Rhine and Meuse, accord- 
ing to the tariff of Mentz. The payment 
of 8,400,000 florins, by Belgium, as her 
share of the interest of the debt, with 
f.jrther provisions for its final liquidation. 
The reduction of the Belgian army, the 
evacuation of the forts of the Schclt, and 
a reference of the question concerning 
Luxembourg, to the Five Powers and the 
Confederation. 

Peninsula. — The affairs of Spain have 
approached to a crisis which must 
speedily be decisive. The apostolical 
administration, by which Ferdinand was 
so long governed, during his first illness, 
when he was incapable of knowing what 
he did, prevailed on him to sign an edict 
establishing the Salic law as the rule of 
the Spanish succession ; — this made Don 
Carlos heir of the S])anish monarchy, to 
the exclusion of the Infanta, who is heir 
according to the laws of Spain. The 
unexpected recovery of Ferdinand de- 
feated this plan, threw him into the 
hands of the liberal paity, occasioned 
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the rogcncy of the Queen, the revocation 
of the above-named edict, and the in- 
tended assembly of the Cortes, to confirm 
the Infanta’s right of succcssioiu The • 
apostolicals, surprised at the King's 
unexpected recovery, and the decision 
of the Regent’s measures, were unpre- 
pared to act. A delay therefore followed ; 
but that space has been diligently em- 
ployed to concentrate, and augment their 
means of opposition ; among these were 
the attachment of the royal guard and a 
corp of volunteers in Madrid. 

On the second day of the new year, a 
body of rioters assembled in the capital 
shouting “ Don Carlos for ever I Down 
with female governments! Down with 
the negroes ! ” and proceeded to great 
acts of violence; but being attacked by a 
military force, under the dir*ection of the 
civil authorities, they were dispersed and 
order restored. The suspected .regiments 
did not move on this occasion, nor w'cre 
they called out. The charges against 
them are considered to be so well-found- 
ed that they are expected to be dis- 
banded. 

Tlie same evi'iiing a body of at Icosi 
fifteen hundred men appeared before tlie 
gates of Toledo, and demanded, in the 
name of Don Carlos, the surrender of 
the place ; this was refused. I’hey then 
attempted to carry it by storm, but were 
repulsed ; the commander having sent 
to Madrid for reinforcements, which 
were sent with all speed. On their 
arrival, the apostolicals retired to thu 
mountains, and no fresh attempt had 
been made at the date of the last advices. 

Ill Portugal, no material alteration of 
aftairs has taken \)lace. Dorn Pcilro has 
appointed Marshal Solignac, a ITeneh 
officer of acknowledged talent, comman- 
der-in-chief of his army ; and has so 
fortified the right banks of the river, as 
to secure Ids communication with tlie 
sea from any interruption from the 
forces opposed to him. 

Turkey.— The army of the Crand 
Vizier, said to amount to sixty thousand 
men, is advancing to meet that of 
Ibrahim, who has killen hack towards 
Mount Taurus to concentrate his forces, 
and have the defiles of that mountain 
in his rear as a retreat in case of neces- 
sity. A correspondence of Ibrahim’s in 
Constantinople has been discovered, 

America. — On the 4th of December 
last, the Ihresident of the United States 
opened the Sessions of the Representa- 
tives with his message. It commences 
with a notification of the effects of the 


cholera, and a very a]>propriate expres- 
sion of gratitude to the Almighty, tliat 
its ravages have been so much less vio- 
lent there than in other countries ; re- 
ports the shipping of the Union to have 
increased, during the jiast year, by 80,000 
tons, and the imports and exports by 
forty millions of dollars (nine millions 
storling) ; speaks of the harmony which 
subsists bclweeii the United and all fo- 
reign States, and the successful issue of 
all the ncgociations pending at the close 
of the last session ; of the nourishing state 
of the finances; and the probability lliuL 
the remains of the public debt, now 
hardly exceeding seven millions of dol- 
lars, will be entirely paid off in the course 
of the present year; and of the reduction 
of the customs, to take place in March 
next. He then ail verts to the opposition 
manifested by the southern states, and 
Soutli Carolina in particular, to the taiiff 
adopted in their last session ; and ex- 
presses his liope, tliat the moderation and 
iirmiiess of the gov(*rnment, and the 
iidliience of tlie existing laws, will be 
found sufficient to enforce obedience. 
The remainder of the message refets to 
subjects iin])ortaiit to, the citizens of tlie 
States, but less interesting to others. 
The wliolc is written in a modest, but 
firm and imposing style; and, as a State 
paper, is one of the best ever issued on 
that side of the Atlantic. 

The opposition to which the President 
adverts is not new in priuci]>le, biiF has 
taken occasion from this tarilf to sliew 
itself more openly and violently than on 
any former occasion. For many years 
])ast there has been a feeling that the in- 
terests of the northern and southern 
states are opposed to eacli other, and 
therefore tliat a separation is desirable. 
This, during the last American war, had 
arisen to such a height, that if that war 
had continued another year, it would 
probably have been attempted. Peace 
suppressed the feeling for a time ; it has 
still been rankling there ; and this tariff, 
the terms of which arc evidently more 
favourable to the northern than the 
southern states, has blown the embers 
into aflame. Whilst it is unpopular in 
all the latter, South Carolina has openly 
declared her determination to resist; and 
the legislature of tliat State have passed 
three bills, authorizing the governor to 
call out the naval and military force of 
the State, and enroll volunteers, and re- 
pel any attempts that may he made by 
the government of the United States to 
enforce obedience. 



CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM.— February, 1823. 


AUrifOK^ lo be CONSULTED 


SKPTUAUKSIMASU.VDAV r Bt.! V«n kuicrt. I. 1«. I 

Morning. Creation Christian Rcniem. XIV. 96.] 

j Markin Sin against the Holy Ghost . . . { Abp^raiotson. 

I rt 11 * / Prayer fm Accept ancc of Petitions, ^ Biimpf T 'is 

Collect ... * i Deliverance from the Punish, of Sin / 

Epistle, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27 Christian Race | tI* " l^nn^U^ 4%!^^ 


Epistle, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27 Christian Race 


Gospel, Matt. xx. 1 — 10 1 I.ahourcrs in the Vineyard . . 

Appropriate singing l*salins { ' M,’ ai.'iai'r.M* Uewzra. 

\ Evenitig. — Gen. il i Institution of the Sabbath . . 


3 T. Rennell. 440. 

i Pastoralia. 204. 

Bp. Van Miklert, II. 130. 


Appropiiate singing Psalms 


SEXACiESlMA SUNDAY. 

I 3/e? «?»</— Gen iii. . . . The Fall of Man { icing mfu 

__ _ f # T> 4 .* / Bp. Seabury. I 108 

X 1 "font Baptism | p) u. , „ 

fo'l'eft Itumilily a Ground of Protoctlon { 5’'’v?lp|e Jv.^lO. 

Epistle, 2 Cor. xi* 19— 31 Example of St. Paul Conybeare 1.309. 

Gospel, Luke viii. 4—15 Parable of the Sower { 


Death of Cln-ist | 

XCIl 1,2, t, c.M. 

CXXXIX. 10, 11, 12, 13, L M. Surrey. 


j Bj). Seabury. 1. 163. 

\ Bp. Hoisley on Mark ii. 27. 
( Dr. 1 Barrow. TI. 285. 

\ Bp. Blonitield. 3.50. 


Markx I Infant Baptism . 


. ivr.g. ( XC. 1, 2, 3, c.M. Abridge. 

Appropriate smgiiig Psalms ^ CXXXl. 1, 2, 3, c.m. Bath. 


Evening.-^ Coil, \i. 
2Cor. \i, . . 


Noah’s Ark 

Faithfulness in the Ministry 


* , . . ,, 1 r VII. lO, 11, 14, c M. S7 Stephen's. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | i^x VI. 1, 2, 3, c.m. St. Geolge's. 


QUlNO.UAGESmA’^SUND. 
Mormug. — Gcii. ix. to ver. SO Noah 


Luke i. to ver. 39 


Aniiuiiciatiou 


Collect Dial It > , ... 

Ejnstle, 1 Cor, xii. 1— 111 Chat ity . ... 

Gospel, Luke xviii.31 — ^13 Blind Bartimeus . 


LDr.S. Clarke X. 67. 

I S Whcatly. 1. 268. 

r Wells' Geog Pt. 1. C. 2 
\ jStackhoiiseJIiht Bible I 111 
• Bp TayloronLuke xii. 12,43. 


( Slaekhoii.^ellist Bib1e,l 81 
I Bp llack<*t. rso, 7S9. 

1 iDr (! links. II .57 
I l)r A. Littleton. T 
f !Bp \ an Mil(i('ii 1 1 .31.3 
5 'Dr.. I Coiumt. IV U'9, 23.3. 
I H. Grove iV L*l).5 
5 I Bp Seabury. II Hi. 
t Clinstidii lleincm. XII. 291 


Appropriate singing Psalms |! 


Evening. — Gen. xil. 


Appropriate singing Psalms J 


' (TV .3, .5, 6, t.S), I. M. Acton. 

CXLV. IJ, 12, 1.3, 16, c M. Wmdsof. j 

Faitli and Coudurt ITf Abraham . \ “!'■ ‘ • ^*1’ 

f Dr. S. Clarke on Gen. xv. 6 

Self-examination \ 

I Dr. M. Hole. V. 206. 

I eXXV. I, 2, 3, 4, C.M. St, David's. ' 

CV. 4, .5, 6, 7, C.M. Candtridge New. 


1 SUNDAY//* LEaVr. | 

3for«.-Gen.xix.tovcr.30/ destroyed, and t Bp. Horne. Di.se. XIII. 

( Call of Abraham ( jl)r. B. Uurrowes. 62. 

Luke vii Widow’s Son of Naiii aoi 

< ;Dr G. Stanhope, HI 481, . 

Collect Prayer for iVbstint'nce .... ^ Uharnock. 11. 718. on 

/ Rom. viii. Id. 

Epistle, 2 Cor, vi. 1 — 10 » On a due Reception of the Gospel Xtn. Rem. 91. T. Dale, 1. 

f . Van Mildert. II. 63. 

Kirby. 7 Serni. grounded 
upon Bp. Andrews’. 


Gospel, Matt. iv. 1 — II . Temptation of Christ . .. . 
Appropriata singing Psalms { );j ' J; J; 


upon Bp. Andrews’. 


A J J g, 7^8, s.M. MouhI Ephtuim . [17—19 I 

£a«.in,,-cS;rxxii. . . . Offering oMeaar: { “'• 

Ephesians i Predestination and Adoption . . | pfskettlm III 439 

Appropriate singing Ps«am»} Sv:4":5%':'7;s*M.*’srBrWeV. 



UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Peotestant Episcopal Church in the Uniteo States op America. — Tlie 
Uev. G. W. Doane, several of whose valuable publications in behalf of the Church we have 
introduced to the notice of our readers, was consecrated liishopof the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of New Jersey, .on the 31st of October, 1832, by the Right Rev, 
Dr. William White, the presiding Bishop of that Cliiirch, with the assistance of several 
of the Bishops vvho had attended the triennial (Jcneral Convention at New York. On 
the same day the following Clergymen were also consecrated Bishops: viz. the Rev. J. IL* 
Hopkins, D. D. (assistant to Mr, Doane at Boston), to the newly-formed Diocese of 
Veimont; the Rev. B. B. Smith, D.D. to the Diocese of Kentucky; and the Rev. C. P. 
M‘llvaine,D.D. to the diocese of Ohio, in the room of Bishop Chase, whose resignation of 
that diocese was, after mature deliberation, accepted by the House of Bishops ; a canon 
being enacted to prohibit all future resignations of the Episcopate. 

Consecration of the General Cemetery.— This ceremony took place on the 24th 
nit. at the giounds at Kensall Green. The beautiful chapel, fora design of which a premium 
cf 100 guineas has been given by the Company, has not been erected ; and until some 
building was theic it is understood that the Bishop of London objected to tlie consecration. 
A temporal y one has accordingly been run up, and the ceremony was on Thursday 
performed. The Bishop of London, attended by four of the Diicctors, some of the 
oliicers of the Soci-^ly, and a few other individuals, walked round part of the grounds at 
twelve o’clock, and then read the form of consecration in the chapel. The whole of the 
gi minds inclosed within the walls w'crc consecrated, and a space of fifteen acres on the 
other side of the canal is left for those who are not of the Church of England. Some of 
liic. vaults me nearly ready for their intended purposes. • 

Rev. Canon Bowles. — We are happy to leain that the Jlev. ^Canon Bowles, of 
Salisbury Cathedral, with that liberality for which he is remarkable, lias forwarded a 
dialt towaids the relief of the distresses of poor Banim, the author of “Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,” and numerous other works of acknowledged ability. 


Dii. HttJUi’.s — We are sorry to rccoid the decease of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, D.D., 
Canon Ket-idenliary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which took place sit the Residentiary Hovisc, 
Amen Corner, on Sunday Morning, January 45. In him the Church has lost a pious and 
learned divine, society an excellent membet’, and the poor a benefactor. In early life Dr. 
Hughes was tutor to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex. 


Durham University. — The Warden of Duihani University has received a donation 
of 1,000/. from the Lord Bishop of Durham for the University chest, which is placed to 
the account of William Chaytor, Esq. the T’reasuier. The Warden has also received 
200/. from the Rev. \V. N. Darnell, Rector of Stanhope, for the same purpose. 

Votes under the Reform Bill. — At the courts of Messrs. Halcomb, Beie, and Sewell, 
the Revising Barrister.s, held at Wimborne, Dorsetshire, objections were taken to the votes 
of the Clerks and Singing Men belonging to Wimborne church, whose salaries were 
payable out of the tithes of lands, in the parish of Wimborne, &c., and who were 
iigularly appointed by the corporation or governors of the church, under the charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth ; and it was contended on the part of the objectors that 
these persons were removable at the will and pleasure of the Governors ; but after much 
investigation it appeared they were irremovable as long as they condticted themselves well 
in their several offices, and that their appointments must be considered as conditional 
appoint in cuts for life, which conferred a freehold interest, and their votes were accord- 
ingly allowed. — Objections Were also taken to the votes of several Almsmen at Wimborne 
Saint Giles, belonging to an alms-house founded by Sir Anthony Ashley, in the year 
1G24, for the maintenance of eleven persons, each of whom had sepaiate apartments 
and a small garden, of the yearly value^ of upwards of 40#. besides an annual stipend 
issuing out of an estate in the parish of Gussage All Saints ; and it appearing that these 
persons were irremovable as long as they behaved well, they were likewise deemed Frce- 
' holders for their respective lives, and their votes were also allowed, as well as the vote of 
the clerk of the parish of Wimborne St. Giles, who was appointed to read prayers in the 
alms-house, had apartments in the house, and received a yearly salary from the estate of 
Gussage All Saints. 
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122 University, Ecclesiastical^ <! 5 * Parochial lnf( Uificnic. 
ORDINATIONS.— 1832. 

Oxford December 23. I Winchester December 23. 

Worcester December 21. j Gloucester Dece7iiher2Z. 

Chester January G. 


Name, 

DEACONS. 

Desiree, College, 

University, 

By Bishop of 

Baugh, Folliott .... 

, . B.A. 

All Souls’ 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Bocketl, Benjamin Bradncy 


Magdalen Hall 
Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Calvert, Thomas .... 

. . B.A. 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Clayton, John Henry . . 

. . B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Cbester 

Cornish, Charles Lewis . . 

. , 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Davis, Benjamin .... 

. . B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Dewhurst, John Ilcyllgcr . 

. . B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Fenton, William .... 

. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

(^licster 

Fortescuc, William Fraine . 

. . B.A. 

New 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Gepp, George Fdward . . 

. . B.A. 

Wadham * 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Giles, John Allen .... 

. . M.A. 

Corpus Chriati 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Glover, Frederick Augustus 

. .B.A. 

St. Peter’s • 

Camb. 

W inchest Cl 

Goodenongh, Robert William 

. . M.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Guille, Edward .... 

. . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Hall, John Robert . . . 

. , M.A. 

Christ Chbrch 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Halton, Thomas .... 


Braseniiosc 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Harrison, Benjamin . . . 

. . B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Ox fold 

Hudson, George .... 

. . B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Izon, William Ketland . . 

. . B.A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Jenner, Charles Herbert 

. . B.A. 

Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Woiccstei 

Jud;, James 

. .B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Mangles, Albeit .... 

, .M.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Manning, Henry Edwaid . 

. . B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Neale, Charles .... 

. . B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Nicholson, William . . . 

. . M.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Oldham, John Roberts . • 

. . B.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Richard.s, William Steward . 

. . B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Ox foul 

Richardson, William . . . 

. . B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Roe, Charles 

. . B.A, 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Spofforth, Robert .... 

. . B.A. 

' Liiuoln 

Oxf. 

(dieslcr 

Stoddart, William Wcllwood 

. . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Stubbs, Jonathan Kirk . . 

. . B.A. 

WorccsLcr 

Oxf. 

Ovfoid 

Thornyeroft, J 


BrascMiiiosc 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Vawdrey, Daniel .... 

, , 

BrasennoaO 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Vores, Thomas .... 

. . M.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Walker, Richard .... 

. . B.A. 

New 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Wightwick, Henry . . , 

, . B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Williams, Thomas Lewis (let. 

lim,) , B.A. 

University 

Oxf 

Winchester 

Wither, William H. W. Bigg 

. . S.C.L 

. New 

Oxf 

Oxford 

Woodcock', Charles . . . 

, . B.A. 

Christ Cbuich 

Oxf 

Oxford 

Aldham, Harcourt, * . . 

PRIESTS. 

. • . B.A. Worcester 

Oxf 

Worcester 

Ashe, Edward .... 

. . . M.A. 

Balliol 

Oxf 

Gloucester 

Bennett, Alexander Mordeii 

. . . B.A. 

\\ orcebter 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Blencowe, Edward . . . 

. . . MA. 

Oriel 

Oxf 

Gloucester 

Boulton, William Henry 

. . . B.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf 

Chester 

Carter, John 

. . . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf 

Oxford 

Clifford, John Bryant . 

. . . B.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Cureton, William .... 
Davey, George «... 

. . , B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf 

Oxford 

. . . B.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Davis, Thomas .... 

. . . B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf 

Worcester 

Davies, Stephen .... 

.B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Denison, George Anthony . 

. . . M.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

big weed, John James . . 

. . . B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Dobson, John 

. . . B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf 

Chester 

FAhelstonc, Hart . . . . 

. . . B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf 

Chester 
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Name. 

Degree. 

College. 

University. 

By Bishop 

Etty, Simeon James . . , 

. . . M.A. 

New' 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Fe-ssey, (Jeorge Frederick . 

. . . B.A. 

•Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Gillman, James .... 

. . . S.C.L 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Hawkins, Ernest .... 

. . . M.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Henry, Chas. Edward . . 

. . . B.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Hewlett, Alfred .... 


Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Hodgson, John 

. . . B.A. 

jOueen’s 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Isaac, William Lister . . 

. . . B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Jacob, George Andrew . . 

. . . M.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Jackson, David .... 

. . . M.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Knatchbull, Henry Edward {Ict.dim.) B.A. 

Wad ham 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Lightfoot, John Pridcaux . 

. . . M.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Mangin, Alexander Reuben 


St. Alban’s Hall Oxf. 

Oxford 

Mahon, George William 

. . . M.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Michell, Richard . . . ^ 

. . . M.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Morgan, Richard .... 

. . . M.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Mozley, Thomas .... 

. . . M.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Riddle, Joseph Esmond , 

•. . . M.A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

Gluncester 

Rohsou, Thomas William . 

. . . B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Swaiuson, James II. . . . 

. . . B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf 

Chester 

Townshend, Bennett V. 

. . . B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Whitaker, Thomas . . . 

. . . B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Williams Isaac 

. . . M.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Oxford 


Deacons, 10. — Priests, 38. — Total, 78, 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appohitmenf, 

Adlington, J Chapl. to Worcester County Gaol. 

Anderson, Jas, Stuart Murray Chapl. in Ord. to Her Majesty at Brighton. 

Bennett, William J. E. . . . Chapl. to the Workhouse, St. Marylebone, Loudon. 

Bowes, T, V. F Supermini. Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 

Gilison, C. Mead's .... Chapl. to Lord Kinsale. 

Merewethcr, John Deputy Cleik of the Closet to His Majesty. 


Name. 

Airy, William . . . 

Andrevves, W. . . j 

Ayllng, W. . . 

Batchelor, Thomas J. 
15ennelt, E. Leigh 
Birrh, Samuel, D.T). 
Broughton, T. 1). . . 

Bncklandj.Ios.R. />./). 
Calhoun, T. Gunston 
Codd, Charles • . . 

Coddington, Henry | 

Cooper, Augustus 
Fenton, John . . . 

Fry, W 

Gould, Chat les Baring 

Griffith, J. . . . I 

Gunning, J. . . . 

Hawker, Jacob . . 

Hodgson, C. . • . 

Hodgson, John . . 

Hopkinson, John . . 


PREFIiRMENTS. 

Preferment. County. Diocese. 

Bredfield, St. Claire, R. Suffolk Norwich 

LUlmg.ton D.yrell, H. > J 

071(1 IS to we, V. J ( 

Barlavington, H. Sussex Chicliest. 

Armeringhall, C. Norfolk Norwich 

Lcchlade V. Gloster Gloster 

Little Mallow, V. Bucks Lincoln 

BletcUlcy, 11. Bucks Lincoln 

Peasemarsh, V. Sussex Chichest. 

Goreing, V. Sussex Chichest. 

Letheiiugsett, R. Norfolk Norwich 

Ware, V, 1 ii . t i 

Thundrich, V. 

Syleliam, V. Suffolk Norwich 

Ousby, R. Cumb. Carlisle 

Egdean, R. Sussex Chichest 

Lewtrenchaid, R. Devon Exeter 

Lkne;chyracdd,C. } 

Wigan, R. Lancas. Chester 

Stratton, V. Cornwall Exeter 

Barton-le-Street, R N. Yoik York 

Bumpstcad Helion, V. Essex London 

Alwalton, R. Hunts Lincoln 


Pat 7 on. 

Rev. Robt. Danvers 
Richd, Dayrcll, Esq. 
Dukeof Buckingham 
Earl of Egiemont 
1). & C. of Norwich 
Mr. Morton 
S, Birch, Esq. 

Sir J. D. Broughton 
Sidney Coll. Camb. 
W. Richardson, Esq. 
Mrs. Burrell, &c. 


s,D.E.. . -j 


Stamford, St. Job. Bapt. > , . 
with St. Clement, R. > " ^ 


London Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Norwich J. L. Press, Esq. 
Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Chichest. Earl of Egreinont 
Exeter Wm. B. Gould, Esq. 

i Bangor Bp. of Bangor 

Chester Earl of Bradford 
1 Exeter King as P. of Wales 

York March, of Hertford 

London Trin. Coll^Camb. 
Lincoln D. & C. of Peterboro 
rCorp. of Stamford 2 
Lincoln < turns, and Marq. 
( of Exeter 1 turn 
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Preferment. County, 

j Prcb. in Coll. Clf. of Brecon 

Carmar. 


Name. 

Jones, John , . ^ Abergwilly, V. ^ 
Knalchbull, Hen. E. Northelmham, V< 


Kingdon, John 
Linton, Thomas 
Manley, O. 


North Peiherwin, V. 
Warrnington, V. 
I'lymstock, P. C. 


Diocese. Patron. 

Norwich Hon. Geo. J. Milles 
Exeter Duke of Bedford 
Northam. Peterboro Earl of Wchtrn. 
Devon. Exeter D.& Cns.of Windsoi 


Norfolk 

Devon 


M \ wir S Hereford, St. Peter, V. > „ - , j P. of D. 

Marsh, W.lham . . ^ ^ J Hereford | 


Mozley, Thomas . . More ton Pinckney, C. 

Neck, A Kingskcrwcll, C. 

Parker, Chas. Fred. . Little Finborough, V. 


I’ortcr, Charles 
Pye, William . , 

Queckett, William 
Ilathbone, D. . . 

Reed, J. B. . . 

Ripley, Luke . . 

Seagram, John . 

Shrubb, Henry . 

Smith, Courtenay 
Tate, James . , 

Temple, J. . . . 

Walker, James . 

Waller, ChaiKs . 

Winter, Chas. Walter Little Bittering, R. 
Wightman, George . Clare, V. 

■ -{ss:,',*, 

Williams, J. . . . Eglwyaylan, V. 

Wilson, Robt. Otway Poole, St. Paul, C. 
Wymer, Edward. . Ingham, C. 


> 

Northam. Peterboio Oriel Coll. 0\f. 
Devon Exeter V. of Marychurch 

Suffolk Norwich King’s Coll. Camb. 
Stamf. Baron, St.Martin,V.Northam. Peterboro Marq. of Exeter 


. Sappersden, H. 

. Gosebradon, R. 

. Ashworth, C. 

. Fclphara, V. 

S A Inham, R. 
and llderton, R. 

. Alhourno, V. 

. Stratford Toney, R. 

. Barlow, P. C. 

• Can. Res. of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 
. I'lemstall, C. 

. Radington, R. 

Waldringfield, R. 


Cluster Gloster Earl Bathurst 
Somerset B. & W. The King, by lapse 
Lanras. Chester W, Figeiton, Esq. 
Sussex Chichest. R. of Fclpham 

^ Nortbumb.Durham Duke of Northumb. 

Wilts Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
Wilts Salisbury Corp. Chr. Coll. Oxf. 


The King 
Chester Chester Earl of Bradlord 
Somerset B. & W. 

Suffolk Norwich Rev. Wm. Edge. 
Norfolk Norwich James Dover, Esq. 
Suffolk Norwich Clianc.of D.of Lane. 

}Be,k, SalUbu.y { "“"'‘■'y’ 

Glamorg. Llandaff Arch.&C.of Llandaff 
Dorset Bristol Trustees 
Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Atlay, Richard . . . 


Barnard, C. Drake . 


( Stamford, St. John, Bp. 
wiiJi St. Clem, R. 


^ liii 


in coin 


rCorp. of Stamford, 
Lincoln < 2 turns, MWff Maiq. of 

, ( Exeter I turn 

% and Stamford Baron, I xr’ , n. i m 

y St. Martin, V. > Northam.Peterboio Marq. ol E\er 

\and Ma.st. of Free Giammar School, Stamford 
^Barnethy-le-Wold, V. ^ Bp. of Lincoln 

vlnS'uisby, V. r Lincoln R. C. Elwes, E.q. 

( with Roxby, V, ) 

Piiest in Ord. to his Majesty Bi^hop of London 


Beckwith, Edw. Jas.'< 

I 

Thos. Ileskeih 

Candler, Philip . 

Chapman, Leonard 
Elford, William . . | 

Haddesloy, C. W. 
Hickin, William . . 
Hughes, Sir R. . . 


Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 


London, St. Alb.m, 

if St. Olave R. 

and Tillinghani V. 
Whitbourne, R. 
r Burnham Overy, V. 

) Little Hautboys, R. 
yvith LAmma.s, C, 

. and Lctheringsett, R. 
Wysall, V. 
Lewtrenchard, R, 
North Petherwin, V. 
IloIton-le-Clay, V. 
Audley, V. 
Walkhampton, V. 


f Min. Cans, elect 2 
< persons, and D.& C. 
(appoint one 

5 ’ I London (and Eton Coll. alt. 

Essex. J D. & C. of St. Paul’s 

Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
J Lord Chancellor 

> Norfolk. Norwich. Rev. P, Candler. 

) Mrs. Burrell, &c. 

Notts York Earl of Gosford 

Devon Exeter 

Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Stafford Lich.& C. C . Toilet, Esq. 
Devon Exeter Sir M. Lopez, Bart. 
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Hughes, Thos. D.D. 

Lagden, II. A. 
Lowry, Thos. D.D. 

Mills r. A. . . . 

Porlington, Hc-nty . 
Richards, Charlub 

Rdberls, William . 
Riis'^ell, Chailes 
Seymour, T. C. W. 

Smith, Higby . . 

Smith, John . . . 

Soulhiricad, William 
Whitaker, Thomas 

( 

Williams, Edward ■< 


Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron. 

J Can. Res. of Cath, Ch. of St Paul The King 

Uffington, V. J 

with Balking, C. *> Beiks Salisbury J. A. Iloublon, Esq 
and Woolston, C. j 

(Ware, V. C Herts London Tiinity Coll, Canih. 

ihiindrich, V. > ^ 

tcrosby on Edin, V. ? Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Cailisle 

(and thisby, R. > ^ 

. Burton Agnes, V. E. York Yojk Rev. T. A. Mills 

. W.ippenhani, R. Noithamp.PeteihoroBp. of I/mcoln. 

. Preb. m Cath. Ch. of Winchester Bp. of Winchester 

( Fell, and Vice ITov. of Eton Coll. 

i and Worplesden, R. Surry Winch. Eton Coll. 

TLyddeaid St. Lawrence, K. 

dand Thurbaer, P.C. wf//i } . r>„,i « .v S If on. W. 

>0 1 • c n n > vSomerset Bath X 

(Stoke St. Mary, P. C. j ( Arbnthiiot 

S Loddon, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of lily 

atid Melbourne, V, Camb. Ely D. and C\ of Ely 

f Minor Can. of Cath. Ch. of Worcester ^ 

Worcester, St. Alar- J AVorc f of Worcester 

J tin, IL > * ’ * ' ) 

(^aud Chapin, of St. Oswald’s Hospital 

Ullurt, nc,.r Suit,..., V. > D.& C. of VVmcc.ter 


<aj/d Thurbaer, P.C. w.'/h > , S 

(Stoke St. Mary, P. C. j ( Arhi 

S Loddon, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of ! 

atid Melbourne, V, Camb. Ely D. and ( 


Ullurt, m.,.r Sutton, V. ? 

(y W oodncsboiough, V. ) 

(Jidlcv, R. Devon 

jand I llinglon, P. C. > * 

ClK.Unol.l, R. > Kent 

unth barnborough, t. > 


Exeter. Henry Rattray, Esq. 
w • 1 ( Mrs. Whitaker 
oiwic \ I Miss Isabella B;*rry 

Lich. & C. John Corbet, Esq. 


Rochc.ster All Souls’ Coll, 0\f. 


Wilson, Isaac . . . Caistor, V. 


Lincoln L: 


. , (Preb, of C.iistor in 

inco n Ch yf 


OXFORD. 


LLrCTlONS. 

In convocation, the Rev. William Hard- 
ing, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, has 
been nominated a Master of the Schools, 
in the room of the Rev. Mr. llariington, 
of Exeter. 

The follow irg gentlemen have beeri 
made Actual Students of Christ Church : — 
Mr. Thomas Edward Morris, Mr. Edwaid 
John Randolph, Mr. Arthur Ralph Barnes, 
and Mr. Thomas William \\ care. The fol- 
lowing Commoners of Christ Church were, 
at the same time, elected Students: — Mr. 
John Edward Bright, Mr, Edward Thorn- 
ton, and Mr. George Benjamin Maiile, (two 
first classes, Michaelmas Term, 18JJ2.) 

George William Ilimtingford has been 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

MAUUinD. 

At Leverton, by the Rev. William Mor- 
ley, the Rev. Stephen Preston, B.D. Fellow 
of Lincoln College, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Bennett Thotius 
Dobbs, Esq. of Scremby, in the county of 
Lincoln. 

DEGREES CONi'ERRLD. 

MAS'rnns of arts. 

r.JohnsonOrmcrodjFcll.of BrasennoscCoIl, 


William II. Vanderstegen, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Henry Wiphani, Trinity Coll. 
William Bin ton Dynh.im, .Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Selby Hole, Magdalen Hall. 

Joseph Walker, Fellow of Br.i'^ennosc (’oil. 
Rev. Ben. llairisou, Student of Ch. (-h, 

G. II. Sachevercdl Johnson, Taberdar ol 
(iucen’s Coll. 

William Leach, (iueen's (\)11. 

John Rogers, Balliol (yoll. 

Rev H.Hollingworth Pearson, Lincoln Coll. 
Richard Luney, Magdalen Hall. 

BACIIliLOIlS OF ARTS. 

Joseph Walker, Brasenuose C«dl., incorpo- 
rated from Trinity Coll, (’ambridge. 
John Carey, Exeter Coll., incorporated from 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 

George Wareing Ormerod, BrecennoseColl. 
Benjamin Bradney Bockett, Magdalen Hall. 
Frederick x\. S. Fane, New Inn Hall. 
Matthew II. Marsh, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Ralph Barnes, Student of Ch. Ch. 

Stephen Fox Strangway.s, Stud, of Ch.Ch. 
Mayow Wynell Mayow, Student of Ch.Ch. 
Hon. James Bruce, Stud' nt of Ch. Ch, 
George Benjamin Maule, Ch. (Jh. 

John S. Brewer, (fueeu’s Coll. 

Edward Henry Abney, Exeter Col!. 
W’illiam Laxton, Trinity Coll. 
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rr.KCTIONS. 

The Rev. James Amiraux Jeremic, M.A. 
I’eUow of T»iniiy College, has been chosen 
to the office of ChrivStiau Advocate, in the 
looiti of the Rtv. Hugh James Rose, re- 
signed. 

The Rev.Hepry John Rose, B.O. Fellow 
of St.John’s College, has been elected Hul- 
hcau Lecturer, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev**J. J. Blunt, 13. D. 

HuLSiiAN Prizc SuitJKcr. — A pre- 
iiiiinn exceeding 100/. will be given this 
year for the„hest dissertation on the follow- 
iug gubjectf-— “ Whnt were the ophiiojis of 
i/ic mnimt philosophers of Gnere avd 
respecting the valurejtnd attributes 
of the iieity : und how far did they differ 
from the revcdled imnl of Ood ?” 


The subject of the Scatonian prize- 
poem, for the present year is, “ St. Paul at 
Philippi.'* 

The following will be tbe subjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 1831 : 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Raley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

.3. Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 

4. lloratius de Arte Poetica. 

MAUniED. 

At Godttianch ester, by the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, the Rev. 11. Williamson, M.A. 
Fellow of Tnnilyf’‘o]lcgc, and Head Master 
of Westini'*.';tcr School, to Anne Gray, 
daughter of his Lordship. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January 18, 1833. 

Tliosc ticiitli men ^^]\oh<* names aie i>rcmk*il 1)> an asterisk havo one or more terms to keep, 
inevionsto being ro/wo/kv/ to theii (legr<.ts, altbougb they passed then e\aniniation in the* following 
oK^ r of ai lan^iement 

MOOKRATOUS. 

Henry Phiipot, M.A. Cath. | John Hyiners, M.A. St.John’s 


I’.VLAMINRRR. 

Fiancis Mai tin, M.A. Trin. | Robeit Murphy, M.A. C.iius 


WR^Nt'.I.ER^. 


Fili<'e, 

Cains 

Fowler, Trin. 

Inman, ) 

Job. 

Bowste.u’ , 

Pc mb. 

fJowring, Tiin.. 

Qniik, 5 ' 

Job. 

Pi att, 

Cains 

Bio’vn, 'frin. 

B.imlield, 

Claie 

Keinplay, 

Tiin. 

BoleU r, Trin. 

j Fisher, 

Jesus 

Phelps, 

Tiin 

llaiikinson, Trin. 

How let t, 

Joh. 

Pound, 

Job. 

Nicliolson, Chr. 

1 I'Vachcin, } 

'I’rin. 

(’aitniel, 

Emm. 

Radcl.ire, Job. 

Fawcett, J 

^ agd. 

Jc] raid, 

Cains 

riiompson, Job. 

Wnght, 

Trill. 

Baibt r, 

Job. 


Ileathcotc, 

Joh. 



SENIOR ( 

OPTIV.ES. 


Chambers, 

Job. ' 

Bunbnry, ) Tiin. 

Keinpe, 

Clciie. 

Loder, 

Trin. | 

Massey, ) Job. 

Speck, 

Job. 

G wilt, 

(hiius ' 1 

Fellowes, Job. 

Langdon, 

Job. 

Stoddart, 

Je.sus 

Iluikcs, Cot pus 

: Walford, 

Trin. 

Wilson, 

('oipus 

Sanders, Job. j 

1 Huxtable, 

Trin. 

Travers, 

Chr. 

•Power, Cath. 

1 Hildyard, 

Chr. 

Hedges, 

Qu. 

Evans, ) Qu. 

1 Jones, 

Qu. 

Begbie, ( 

^ Pcinh. 

Wood, Job. 

Ward, 

Corpus 

Vawdrey, ) 

^ Qii. 

Tate, Emm. 

Jacob, 

Emm. 

Bishop, 

Jesus 

Peat, Pet, 

Maisball, 

Trin. 

Andras, 

Job. 

Barker, W.G. Joh. 

Grecnsill, 

Corpus 

Hey wood, 

Trin. 

♦Percy, Joh. 

Smith, 

pet. 



jUNian 

OPTIMES. 


Lydckker, 

Tiin. 

Stockdalc, Tiin. 

Nelson, 

Pet. 

Rose, 

Clare 

Price, Qu. 

Buiy, 

Joh. 

Mar^dcn, 

Cath. 

UiiAantoy, Job. 

Couebman 

, I Clare 

IjUtaip, 

Magd. 

Williaviis, M.igd. 

Will laker, 

5 Qu. 

SUle, 

Job. 

Wix, Pel. 

Wiiginaii, 

Pet. 

North, 

Tiin. 

Elliott, Ptinb. 

Snow, 

Joh. 


Palcy, 

Joh. 

Dimock, 

Joh. 

Baiker, J.H. 

Joh. 

C.iton, 

Trin. 

11 aw 01 tb, 

Chr. 

Lawrence, 

'fiin. 

Manners, 

Corpus 

Wilkinson, 

Jesus 


Brewitt, ] 

i ^ Pet. 

Wilson j 

Joh. 

Brown, 

Emm. 

Biillen. 

Pet. 

Cantrell, 

Emm. 

Barnes, ) 

5 ^ Trin. 

Myers, ) 

^ Clare 

Taylor, 

Joh. 

Roots, 

Jesus 

♦Weston, 

Tiin. 

Bathurst, 

Joh. 


Noble, 

Job. 

Lowe, 

Tiin. I 

♦Francis, 

> Joh. 

Tuck, 

) Cor pi 

Bai toil, 

Joh. 

Jackson, 

Cath. 
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♦Bucknill, Trin. I Hamerton, Trin. I Pine, Trin. [ Wood, Trin. 

1 Heathcorc, Trin. I Tnck, Jesus I 

* * « • « * « ' 

JKorotat — Jones, Catli. 


Laffer, Clir. Drayton, Trin.) Casse, Jesus) Hcusch, Joli. 

Cttrdew, Joh. Stead, Caius ) Knox, Trin.) Bronihead, T\in. 

Grylls, Trin. ) Cazalet, Trin. Tindal, Trin. Lee, Trfn. 

Hopkins, Mag. ) * Pemberton, Sid. *Corfield, Chr. Hamersley, Trin. 

Howard, Joh. Kimpton, Trin. Lamb, Tiin. Ripley, Job, 

Childs, Trin. *Cookson, Job. Nicholson, Em. ) Palmer, C. Job. 

Campbell, Trin. *Tu(ker, Pet. Priest, Coip. f Abdy, Job. 

Bateman, Clir. Poore, . Qii. Wimbcrlcy, Job. (Leaves,’ /Tiin. 

Carter, Joh. Jonesi, Cath. Jones, Em. ^ Alford, Lord 

•Bovvyer, Caius ^ *(barke, Trin. ) Malcolm, Joh. ) Palmer, 11. Joh. 

Lockwood, Joh. ) J’hilpolt, Joh. ) *Montgomery Corp. Carden, Trin. 
Blytb, Chr. *Monteftb, Trin. Durban, Qn. | Holmes, Magd. 

Kidil, Emm. Sharpe, Job. Hine, Corp. S Ciigsoq, Corpus 

♦Martin, Sid. Brookfield, Tiin. ♦(Cartwright, Qii, ) Macdonald, Trin. 

Leighton, Joh. *B.ircman, Joh. Loxley, Cath ! t Palin,' I'rin. 

Humble, Emm. Sculthorpe Joh. Kiynolds, ftu. j Tliomson, Jesus 

Smith, 'I'rin. Caiden, Pet. ) B.'itcman, Corp. Sloane, Trin. 

♦Irwin, Qn. Reeve, Trin. \ (Jwen, Join Calcy, Joh. } 

Huhbaid, Tun. Meadows, Corj*. \ *Owen, (iu. Ley, $ 

M.iddock, C.ith. Rnshdall, Corp ^ Bjaimc, Sid. ♦(Jnslow, Trin. 

Mm I ay, Sidney VVilbaint, Emm. Bailovv, Jesns * Jones, F.J.W. JoIj. 

Calthrop, Joh. Veniiis, Joh. J*carce, ()n. Worsley, Magd, 

Jenkyns, (ffaie Allen, Tiin.) Dclap, Trin. Wiight, Trin. 

Poister, Corpus *Bat' liollor, Tiin. f Plattcn, Cains 

Metcalfe, Joh. Ktnt, (Mate *Piigh, (>ath. 

Downes, Chr. T Price, Qn. *Andre\vs, Trin. ) Bennett, Corpus 

Staveley, Catli, (Loenslade, Tiin. Hurt, Jtsus Bu^h, Peml^ 

Turner, Joh. ) *Baillie, Trin. ♦Beevor, Pern. ) ♦(ircgoiy, Trin. 

Simpson, Joli. Hall, Joh. ,,lTiu‘h, Joh. ) ♦Iluglie.^J, Joh. 

Lindsay, Ld. Tiin. lloiiihy, Joh. English, Tiin. Knipe, Qn. 

Carlyon, Clare Booty, Trin. Mairiott, Sid, 7 Mackinnon, Joh. 

♦iMittoii, Jesus ♦Yorke, Qn. Stawell, Pet. 3 Mellcrsh, Job. 

Rolfe, Caius King, I Ion. I*. Tiin. ^ Tomlinson, Joh. Patker, Joh, 

♦Roberts, Cath. | *Skelton, Pet. ) Scurfield, Joh. Wood, Trin. 

yKgroiat. — Keiling, Joh. 


Henry George Hand, Esq., and Rohcit Gordon Latham, Esq., Pcllowd of King's 
College, have been admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 183;i. 


PRIOR COMB. 

Jan. 6. Mr. Gu. Crawley, Mag. 
13. Mr. Clark, Regin. 

20. Mr. Calthrop, Corp. 

27. Mr. Palmer, Jes. 

Feb. 3. Coll. Regal. 

10. Coll. Trin. 

17. Coll. Joh. 

24. Mr. Baines, Chr. 

Mar. 3. Mr. Simons, Hegin. 

10. air. Burton, Clar. 

17. Mr. Crick, Jes, 


24. Coll. Regal. 

31. Coll. Tiin. 

Apr. 7 . F’kst. Pascij. 

14. Mr. Berry, Pet. 

21. Mr. Chirmcry, Reg. 
28. Mr. Dallin, Corp. 
Mai. 5. Mr. Bawtrey, Jes. 
12. Coll. Regal. 

19. Coll. Trin. 

26. Fest. pENTre. 

Jun. 2. Mr. Gage, Magd. 

9. Mr. Bagnall, Regin. 
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Jun. 16. Mr. AIpe, Corp. 

23. Mr. Carver, Jea. 

30. CoMMEM. BeNEFACT. r 

Jul. 7. Coll. Regal. 

M. Coll. Trill. 

21. CoJI. Job. 

28. Mr. Croslaitd, Mag. 

PObTKR COMR. 

Jan. 1. Flst. Cikcum. Mr. IlifF, Trin. 
G, FiiST.liPiPii. Mr.lJovvinarijCorp. 

13. Mr. drey, Joli. 

20. Mr. Collins, Job. 

2-5. CoNVER. S. Paul. Mr. Bateman. 
Job. 

27. Mr. Blake, Pemb. 

Feb. 2. FhSi. PuniF. Mr. Evans, Regal. 
3. Mr. Waring, Magd. 

10. Mr. Jac. Chapman, Regal. 

12. Mr. I>alc, Corp. 

20. Dies Cinfrum. Concio ad 

Clerum. 

24. Fest. S, Matth. Mr. Brett, Corp. 
Mar. 3. Mr. London, Trin. 

10. Mr. Maturin, Regal. 

17. Mr. Walters, Trin. 

24. Mr. Hewitt, Trin. 

25. Flst. Annunc, Mr. Clowes, 

Regin. 

31. Mr. Moultrie, Trin. 

Apr. 5. Passio Domini. Mr. Barringer, 
Job. 

7. Fest. 1’ascii. (-oil. Job. 

8. Per. I"'". Mr. Childers, Trin. 

^ 9. Fer. 2‘'“- Mr. Pnnnetl, Clar. 

14. Mr. N. Calvert, .Toh. • 

21. Mr. Norman, Pet. 

25. Fp:sr. 8. Marc. Mr. Jen. Jones, 

Job. 

28. Mr. S. Paynter, Tiin. 

Mai. 1. Fest. SS. Phil, et J vc. Mr. 
Sewell, Sid. 

5. Mr. Taylor, Catb, 

12, Mr, Whitehurst, Pet. 

16, Fest. Ascen. Mr. Montgomery, 
Pet. 

19. Mr. Fearon, Emman. 

26. Fest. Pentec. Coll. Job. 

27. Fer. 1'"“' Mr. Gul. Crawley, 

Magd. 

28. Fer. 2‘*** Mr. Baines, Cbr. 


Jun. 2. Mr. Berry, Pet. 

9, Mr. Jereprie, Trin. 

11. Fest. S. Barnab. Mr. Sutton, 
Clar. ^ 

16. Mr. Avlett, Pemb. 

23. Mr. Bow^tead, Corp. 

24. Fest. S. Joh. Bap. Mr. Hoole, 

Trin. 

29. Fest. S. Pet. Mr. Gul. G. Car- 

riglian, Job. 

30. COMMEM. BcNKFACT. 

Jul. 7. Mr. Gul. Turner, Pemb. 

14. Mr. Gage, Magd. 

21. Mr. Tennant, Trin. 

25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Crosland, 

Magd. 

28. Mr. Hall, Magd. 


Itesp, in h'Ueohg* 

Mr. G. A. Browne, 
Trin 


Mr. Blakeney, Joh. 


Mr. Gimingham,Cai. 


Mr. Day, Cai 


Mr. Dodd, Magd. . . 


Mr. Malcolm, Trin. . 


Mr. Rejnolds, Trin. 


Mr. Hudson, Trin. . 


5 

I 


Oppnn. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Bellass, Cbr. 
Mr. Fisher, Catb. 
Mr. Pimnett, Clar, 
Mr. Peiry, Jes. 

Cb)ll. Regal. 

Coll. Tiin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Scott, Pet. 

Mr. Nussey, Catli. 
Mr. I>a( khoiisCjClar. 
Mr. Stiidd, Cai, 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Join 

Mr. Hey wood, Chr. 
Mr. Birch, Catb. 
Mr. Sewell, Sid. 

Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh, 


Jtesp. in Jar, Civ, 
Mr. Godfrey, Joh. 
Resp. in Mvdic. 

Mr. Cory, Cai. . . 


OppOTl, 

I Mr. Chabot, Job. 

I Mr. Diigmore, Cai. 
Oppon. 

I Mr. Wollaston, Cai. 
'Mr. Thorp, Cai. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. E. and J. T. H. have our best thanks. X. 1ms been received. 

We are indebted to our friends at Lichfield and Bath. 

The living writer, alluded to in our last volume, p. 749, line 10, we thought to 
have been Mrs. Sargant, b»t which we find to be Mr. Scobell ; consequently, in 
line 11, for /«*rread his ; line 12, for she read he. 

\ Page 753, line 10 from the bottom, for from read for?n. 

, We will thank our readers to transpose lines 15 and 16, p. 30, in our la^t number. 

Page 59 , line 16, for then attach, read there. Page 42, line 9, for sanctuary read 
scrutiny. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — 1. Principled of Church Reform. Bij Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
Head Master of Rughy School and late Fellow of Oriel College^ 
Oxford. London: Fellowes. Pp. 88. 

2. Some Covsiderations on Church Reform^ and on the Principles of 
Church Legislation. By the Rev. F. C. Massingberd, M.A. of 
Magdalen College^ Oxford, and Rector of Orrnsby, Lincolnshire. 
London: Rivingtons. Pp. 141. 

3. Reasons for a Session of Convocation, and Means of obtaining jt. 
By the Rev. F. C. Massinoberd, M.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Ormsby, IJncolnshtre. London : Rivingtons. Pp. 42, 

4. Reform without Reconstruction, being an Inquiry into the /tdvantages 
of a safe and practicable Arrangement for removing, to a great extent. 
Inequalities in the Temporalities of the Established Church, without 
Legislative Interference: accompanied with a Plan for the CrwA 
pression of the Liturgy and RituUl of the Church of England. By 
UvEDALii Price, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. London: 
Roake and Varty. Pp. 42. 

5. Church Reform on Christian Principles, considered in a Letter to 
the Lord Bishop of London. By Hastings Robinson, B.D. F.A.S. 
Rector of Great Warley, Essex. London : Seeley and Sons. 
Pp. 28. 

(). Remarks on Lord Henley and Dr. Burton on Church Reform, in 
a Letter to a Member of Parliament. By the Rev. Archdeacon 
Berens. London : Roake and Varty. Pp. 21. 

7. The Outline of an efficient Plan of Church Reform, in a long Ijctter 
addressed to Lord Henley. By One op the Priesthood. London: 
Roake and Varty. Pp. 48. 

8. Hints for Church Reform, addressed to the People of England. By 
A Country Gentleman. London ; Seeley and Sons. Pp. 45. 

9. Remarks on the Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral Insti- 
tutions, in the Promotion of Sound Religious Knowledge, occasioned 
by Lord Henley^ $ Plan for their Abolition. By Edward Bouveeie 
PuiiEY, B.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, 
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Late Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. London : Roake and Varty. 
Oxford: Parker. Pp. 135. 

10. The Church Defended^ in her Principle, Constitution, and Effects: 

Two Discourses, recently preached at St. George's, Birmingham, and 
published at the request of many of the Congregation, With Notes. 
By the Rev. John Garbett, Rector of that Parish. London : 

Hatchard and Son ; Siinpkin and Marshall ; and Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. Birmingham : Builby, Knott, and Beilby, Pp. 46. 

11. Notes Historical and Legal on the Endowments of the Church of 
England. By William Clayton Walters, Esq. M.A. Barrister 
at Law, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. London : Fcllowes. 
Pp. Gl. 

Had Voltaire or Rabelais lived in our timexs, they would have found 
a rich storehouse of broad caricature ready made to their hands in the 
pamj)hlcts which are every day issuing from the press on the subject of 
Church Reform. Many a sage apophthegm which must shortly he 
swept to the dust of antiquity by the undiscriminating besom of Time, 
would then have been immortalized in the amber of Candide, Zadig, or 
Pantagruel. Thus “A Country Gentleman ” seriously thinks it time 
for the legislature to pay church organists by a tax on pianos, and 
supersede church rates by a duty on looking-glasses “ above shaving 
size !"* (nothing but rusticity can surely palliate so ungallant a pro- 
posal) and that, instead of being taken to their parish church, children 
should be amused with pretty pictures at a Sunday school, f An M.A. 
of Oxford tliinks the introduction of the decalogue into a Christian" 
liturgy “ a singular and most uncalled for interpolation’* ! : J — and a late 
Fellow of Oriel College, and master of a leading grammar school, thinks 
— what does he not think ? — But we must give him a special consider- 
ation, or our readers will never believe' that one whose name bears so 
imposing an adjunct could ever have penned such enormous folly. In 
fact “ Church Reform ” seems to be a fatal rock, on wliich the best 
trimmed vessels have no better chance than the clumsiest craft — no 
sooner is the pen at work on this fatal subject, than a general infatuation 
seems to creep dver it, from which only some few favoured spirits can 
assert exemption. Ignorance of the plainest principles of equity, the 
most obvious facts of history, the most evident deductions of law and 
reason, are every where apparent ; defiance pf experience, haughty 
disdain of elder wisdom, flippant disregard of holy associations and pure 
predilections, all these abound in the pamplilets on this question, even 


• P, 36. f P. 30. 

{ Price, p. 13. With curibus simplicity, Mr. Price objects to the use of the commiind- 
meiits in the Liturgy, because sttcU was not the practice before the Reformation! We have 
not the same reasons for the suppression of the second, at least, as existed then. The 
same argument would equally apply against reading the Scripture lessons. 
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where written by sincere and estimable members of our Church. Every 
man thinks himself competent to Write on a subject, the very name 
of which should at once deter from dogmatism even those who are 
strongest in piety, in leaniing, in judgment, in reflection. 

Navem agere ignarus na^i timet ; abrotonum eegro 

Non aiidet, nisi qui didicit, dare; quod medicorum est 

Promittunt inedici ; tractant fabrilia fabri : 

Scribimus indocti dqctiqiie passim. 

One argnmentj indeed is much insisted on in the pamphlets of friends 
and foes ; (all which have a wonderful family likeness, like tlie daughters 
of Ooris^) even the mejnbers of the Church themselves, it is triumphantly 
said, admit that there are abuses in it which require to be reformed. 
To be sure they do ! and what is the mighty consequence to be drawn 
from this concession ? Why, that tlie members of the Church of England 
are Protestants ; and by that appellation profess themselves disbelievers 
the pretensions of any Cliurch to be infallible and immaculate. The 
members of the Church of England are, in this particular, only on a 
level with every Christian communion wliich holds no allegiance to the 
Vatican. And if there be some abuses in the Church, their number, 
considering the long compulsory inaction of the Convocation, is wonder- 
fully small, and their magnitude wonderfully unimportant. No marvel 
if some dust should have settled on the venerable fabrick, when no lawful 
hand has touched it for nearly a century ; still the relief must be bold, 
and the tints vivid, where the accumulation has not materially derangod 
the proportions of the one, or obscured the brilliancy of tlie other. It is 
a palpable instance of the infelicity with which the Church Reform 
question has been treated, that, while every kind of defect, real, ex- 
aggerated, or fictitious, is bandied, (and not in the gentlest manner) 
that greatest of all abuses, the parent of all others, and the fatal cause of 
the prostration of church discipline amongst us, — thk absbnce of a 
Convocation, is scarcely alluded to. Mr, Massingberd, indeed, makes 
the restoration of Convocation the ground of all reforms, and in the same 
proportion his suggestions are entitled to consideration. But until Convo- 
cation is granted, we cannot sufficiently condemn all projects (especially 
on the part of Clergymen) for correcting and improving the Liturgy of 
the Church. In these Mr. Massingberd has, we regret to say, involved 
himself. We speak not thus, of course, because we think our Liturgy, 
sublimely and nobly beautiful as it is, absolutely perfect ; we arc Pro- 
testants ; and we could probably lay a finger on various passages which 
might, in our opinion, be improved ; but the question we would ask is, 
cui bono ? So long as there is no Convocation to revise the Liturgy, 
the publication of the most judicious suggestions on the subject can 
only create a mischievous irritation, and dissatisfy men with what is good 


* Ov. Metam. II. 11 seqq. 
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because it is not better. A man may object to pluralities, non-residence^ 
disproportion of preferments, and the present mode of remunerating the 
Clergy, and yet be a dutiful son of the Church ; but when he begins to 
cavil at her Liturgy, his attachment to her communion may more rea- 
dily be assailed, as is no secret to her wily enemies. The Convocation, 
indeed, onc<^ restored to its legitimate functions, let every project ad- 
vanced on the subject by learned, orthodox, and pious men, especially 
if propounded in a spirit of Christian lowliness, be respectfully heard, 
and deliberately considered. 

Tlie same distorted, extravagant, and perverse views on a question of 
such immense moment as Church Reform, which have leavened all 
classes from the “ country gentleman ” to the aristocrat, are visible in 
a more solemn and authoritative document : alid if we might smile at 
some of the well-meant absurdities of the pamjddeteers, decorum and 
reflection compel us here to be serious, when we And them gravely com- 
mended to the adoption of the highest legislative authorities, for reduc- 
tion to practice, in a speech from those lips which have sworn, with 

EVERY CIRCUMSTANCE OF AWFUL POMP, TO MAINTAIN INVIOLATE THE 

RIGHTS OF THE ENGLISH Bisiiops AND INFERIOR Clergy. The Parlia- 
ment of England are instructed to consider “ whether the revenues of 
the Church will not admit of a more equitable distribution thus adopt- 
ing the monstrous error of Lord llcnlcy, that there are, in strictness of 
speech, revenues of the Church ; instead of each ecclesiastical establish- 
ment being as truly distinct from others, and from the Church at large, 
as the several colleges of an uuiveraity. The execrable rapacity which 
transferred eighteen fellowships from St. Johns College, Cambridge, to 
Henry VIII.^s new foundation of Trinity, may now be called a “just and 
equitable distribution.” A just and equitable robbery ! a recommen- 
dation to consider whether Churches may be equitably robbed! and 
this too, without consulting the Church upon the subject ! without one 
conference with the parties directly interested 1 — Why, it is what minis- 
ters would not dare to recommend bn a common in closure bill ! There are 
dissenting endowments in various parts of the kingdom, of very different 
value ; in the place where these observations are written, there is one, 
very well endowed, for a Presbyterian minister ; while there is not a 
Presbyterian in the parish. In the north of England, there are, how- 
ever, many persons of this communion but slenderly accommodated with 
spiritual instruction. What would be said if an act of parliament, with- 
out any consultation of the authorities of White-cross Street, should at 
once transfer a moiety of the rich endowment to the erection or enlarge- 
ment of a raeeting-hou^uB in some indigent district ? Yet tliis gross in- 
justice only differs in the extent from that recommended by ministers ; 
and there the balance is a thousaria-fold against them. The Church is 
then insultingly told that “ it is needless'' to remind parliament that her 
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interests must not be compromised in this wholesale iniquity. Robbery 
without compromise of interest ! It w needless indeed to remind William 
Cobbett, Daniel O'Connell, Joseph Hume, &c. &c. a pledged majority 
of her enemies, of their delight, or duty, or both. Of course they will 
take sufficient care “ne quid” ecclesia “detrimenti capiat.” These 
are the guardians to whom she is to be transferred from the sus- 
picious tutelage of her Convocation ! Infidels, Papists, Dissenters, 
Quakers! and, no doubt, shortly, Jews! and to complete the terrible, 
the ruinous folly, the same language which denounces resistance to the 
death against all who advocate the Repeal of the Irish Union, separates 
the consideration of the ecclesiastical question, although the indivisibility 
of the united Church is an integral portion of that very measure ! 

When such is the spirjt displayed by those whose obligations are the 
most solemn that man can incur to foster and protect all that they are 
hastening to dismember and destroy, such a theory even as Dr. Arnold's 
is not to be treated with that contemptuous ridicule which, in better «and 
wiser times, would have gulfed him beyond all self*extrication. It is 
perfectly capable of adoption by a government which could perpetrate 
what is called tlie King’s Speech : and, as the Doctor is a man of learning, 
and certainly not without what is better, wisdom (for his pamphlet has 
lucid, very lucid, intervals occasionally)* it is almost impossible to 
repress the suspicion that tlic outrageous npnscnse of which the bulk of 
it consists would never have been put forth unless resting on some 
more substantial support than native rationality. Had Dr. Arnold 
intended to sell himself and his Church to the ministry, his conducf is 
explicable : on any other hypothesis it is wholly at variance not merely 
with wisdom and learning, but with common sense, and with even that 
knowledge of human nature with which the boys at Rugby could supply 
their pedagogue. Of sordid self interest, or of immeasurable folly the 
Doctor is self-convicted. We sincerely hope that the latter is the worse 
charge that can be made good against him ; but it would be the licight 
of impnidence, in these times, to disregard their signs, and to be un- 
prepared even for the serious project, backed by all the power of an 
unprincipled government, of displacing our fold for an Amoldian stye. 

That schism is the disease which has debilitated the church in England, 
and brought her to lay her body as the ground, and as the street, to them 
that go over, we are agreed with Dr. Arnold. The principle once 
denied that no practice whatsoevery not affecting *salvation or the essence 
of a churchy may justifiably be T^ade the basis of dissent y the bond of 
Christian unity is dissolved. It is a principle of disease which infects 

* We allude with pleasure to the first fourteen pagen The subject of the Bishops’ 
seats in the upper House is also treated with great clearness and good sense, and disem- 
broiled of much of the confusion v«hich ignorance and malevolence had gathered about it. 
The remarks on the religious state of Ainefica, and its bearing on the ([uestion of Church 
establish meutf, arc also deserving much commendation. 
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all who admit it, and its effects are regularly perceptible, though not 
perhaps at first, yet always when the “ sickening” time comes. It is 
quite as injurious to the subsistence of one community as it is to that 
of another. Tfee Church is not more affected by it than other denomi- 
nations. Its regular tendency is to utter dissolution^ and the legitimate 
efiect of its general prevalence is the insulation of every soiil, till a con- 
gregation even of “ two or three” would be an impossibility. And as 
anarchy generally settles into despotism, so does departure from apo- 
stolical order commonly lead through fanaticism to popery. Thus far 
then- we go along with Dr. Arnold’s opinion ; but about the remedy we 
differ toto ccelo. Knowledge, reason, reflection, the Scriptures, study, ^ 
prayer, are the cathartics we recommend. The Doctor’s nostrum is, 
let all agree to call the disease health, and fancy it so to be ; and if men 
can once persuade themselves to be of this opinion, of what consequence 
is it whether they are well or no ? In brief, Dr. Arnold recommends 
that a National Church be founded, embracing every shade and variety 
of opinion among all who profess Christianity ! 

When we speak of the Head-master of Rugby’s Icarningy wo mean 
classical and polite, not professional. With every Dawesian canon, 
Bentlcian emendation, Porsonian discovery, and with the most subtle 
comments of succeeding criticks on all, we doubt not he is profoundly 
conversant. Kiister, Hoog^veen and Bos are written on the tablets of 
his heart ; and he can calculate in fractions of a farthing the exchange 
upon a darick at Athens, and compute to the lOOth part of a barleycorn 
the length of a parasang. To thig, no doubt, an acquaintance with tlie 
elegant literature of our own country is abundantly siipcradded. But 
as regards knowledge of the constitution of the English Church, or tliat 
of the Church at all, he is very differently circumstanced. Thus he 
talks of “ a superstitioii of what men fancy to be the divine right of Epis- 
copacy,”^ which convicts liim either of ignorance of his professed belief, 
or of downright dishonesty. Happily, however, he relieves himself 
from the latter imputation by successfully incurring the former ; telling 
us, after he has laid out his platform, “ experience has shewn that Epis- 
copalians will be satisfied if the mere name of a bishop is preserved — 
for nothing can he more different in all essential points than our 
Episcopacy and that of the primitive Church,'''\ Now Episcopalians 
certainly will never “be satisfied” with names for things; they will 
not take Dr, Arnold’s lackered shillings for sovereigns. And it is of the. 
very essence of episcopalianism to believe that nothing can he more 
IDENTICAL IN ALL ESSENTIAL POINTS than our Episcopacy and that of the 
primitive Church, It would have been amusing if the Doctor had under- 
taken to indicate “aW essential points'' in which they differ; — it 


* Page 40. 


t Page 57. 
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would have made good sport to see his generalizations writhing under 
the constriction of definition and matter of fact. Does Dr. Arnold 
hold, with the Presbyterians, that Prfesbyter and Bishop were identical 
officers, as they were convertible names ? or is this great “ difference in 
all essential •points f after all, reducible to the vulgar objection — tliat the 
early bishops were poor, and the modern rich ? As if riches or poverty 
had any thing whatsoever to do with the office, or that tliere was one 
syllable in Scripture which drew any distinction on this subject between 
bishops and other men ; or which would vitiate the rich bishop’s episco- 
pacy, while it left inviolate the rich layman’s Christianity. It seems hard 
to press the Doctor with his conclusions — but of this let him be assured, 
though he may rub his eyes at awaking to the intelligence, he is no 
Episcopalian, And, what kind of a churchman he is, may be inferred 
from the appellation wilh which he honours the Church to which he 
outwardly belongs — “ our detestable sectarian system.” 

That a man who can write thus of his own communion and the sub- 
jects of his own profession should be capable of recommending such a 
system as that which we arc about to notice, is not surprising. Come 
we then at once to the project. 

Since disunion is sometliinjr so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and difleronce 
of o])inion a thing fio inevitable to human nature, might it not be possible to escape 
the former without the folly of attempting to get rid of the latter ; to constitute a 
Church thoroughly national, thoroughly united, tl^oroughly Christian, which should 
allow great varieties of opinion, and of ceremonies, and forms of wot ship, arcording 
to the various knowledge, and habits, and tempers of its members, while it truly held 
one common faith, and trusted in one common Saviour, and worshipped one common 
God? 

The problem then is, to unite in one CyiftTch different opinions and different rites 
and ceremonies; and lirst, let us consider the case of a difference of religious 
opinions. 

lleforc such an union is considered impracticable, or injurious to the cause of 
Christianity, might we not remember what, and how many, those points are, on which 
all Christians are agreed ? — Pp. 2y, 29. 

Into this “ Church,” “ thoroughly Christian^ holding one common faith, 
trusting one commo7i Saviour^ worshipping one common God,” are to be 
admitted Quakers, Papists, Arians, and Humanitarians ! An ark indeed! 
where Noah and his family must sojourn with the beasts, clean and 
unclean. Let us now examine the Ariioldian creed of universal com- 
prehension. 

We all believe in one God, a spiritual and all-perfect Being, who made us, and all 
things ; who governs all things by his Providence j who loves goodness, and abhors 
wickedness. 

We all believe that Jesus Christ, his Son, came into the world for our salvation ; 
that he died, and rose again from the dead, to prove that his true servants shall not 
die eternally, but shall rise as he is risen, and enjoy an eternal life with him and 
with his Father. 

We all believe that the volume of the Old and New Testaments contains the 
revelation of God’s will to man ; that no other revelation than what i.s there recorded 
has been ever given to mankind before or since ; that it is a standard of faith and a 
rule of practice ; so that we all acknowledge its authority, although we may often 
understand its meaning differently. 
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We all have, with very few exceptions, the same notions of rifjlu and wjong ; or, 
at any rate, the diffbi^nces on these points do not exist between Christians of different 
sects, hut between sincere Christians of all sects, and those who are little better than 
mere Christians in name. We all hold that natural faults are not therefore excuse- 
able, but are earnestly to be struggled against; that pride and sensuality are amongst 
thc^orst sins ; that self-denial, humility, devotion, and charity, are amongst the 
highest virtues. We all believe that our first great duty is to love God ; our second, 
to love our neighbour. — Pp. 29, 30. 

i. We ALt BELIEVE IN ONE GoD. Ycs. But how different are the 
beings'^to whom the various sects whom Dr, Arnold would combine 
ascribe the name ! With the Cctkholic^^ it means a being who is in 
one sense one, and another three ; *with the Unitarian^ as he is called, 
it is a being who is one in pei^on as in essence. “ Goodness ’’ and » 
‘‘ wickedness ” are equally dcbateable matters. Sometimes they change 
places in the opinion of sects. With us, the Inquisition is atrocious ; 
with the papists it is “ Holy.” The memory of “ the St, Bartholomew 
is with us accursed ; with them it is glorious. The God of the Pro- 
testants abhors these abominations ; the divinity of the Papists regards 
them with complacency and approval. So much for the first article of 
comprehension. 

5^. We all believe that Jesus Christ came into the world for 
OUR salvation. Yes. But we believe it so differently, that it is a mere 
juggle to pretend that we are agreed, even on this fundamental point of 
Christianity. What is the .Q.uaker’s notion on the subject, we cannot 
* say. Certainly those of the Protestant, Romanist and “ Unitarian” wholly 
disagree. 

f3. We all believe that ti;e Volume of the Old and New- 
Testaments contains the revelation of God’s will to man. 
What is that volume? — Wc say, the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek 
Originals. The Papists say, the Latin Vulgate, with 'the Apocryphal 
additions and Papal emendations. The Socinians say, the Originals, 
after being carefully pruned of every thing Christian, and the remainder 
translated according to the notions of language which haunt the brain 
of Mr. Belsham. Glorious agreement ! And as to “a standard of 
faith and rule of practice,” what Papist ever made the Bible, even his 
own Latin Bible, or Rhemish, or Doway, a “ standard of faith ?” The 
moment he did so, he would have abandoned the fundamental principle 
of Popery, and become a virtual Protestant. 

4, We have all the same notions of right and wrong. How 
glaringly false this position is we have already seen. “ To love God,” 
with the Papist, is to exterminate heretics ; “ to love our neighbour,” 
to bum him for his soul’s salvation. 


jt is melancholy tliat it should be necessary, in these days, to accompany this word 
the assertion that we do not mean by it a member of the particular Church of 
llome. 
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Quakers, Papists, Arians and Humanitarians are to be severally fished 
into this vivarium by the following- baits. The repeal of the thirty- 
seventh and thirty-ninth Articles, with a sensibility to “ that high cpn- 
ception of Christian perfection,” which “ ought not to be spoken of 
without respect,” even where it naanifests itself by the rotundity and 
ultra-sober hue of the external garment, the convexity and breadth of 
the immoveable hat, and the religious adherence to a correct phraseology, 
in “ Christian” contempt of the tyr^t 

“ Usus, 

Quern penes arbitrium cst, et jus, et norma loqiieiuii.” 

The Pope is not to be called Antichrist,'^ but, we su])pose, “ his Holi- 
ness “his claim to infallibility” is not “the blasidicinous fruit of 
ambition and avarice, ’’“j" but “ the fond ellbrt of the human mind to 
believe in the reality of the support which its weakness so needed.”.}; 
The “really Christians”§ are to be selected from those who deny the 
divinity of Him whose name they have the elfrontcry to assume, and 
the name is to be allowed them. 

Such is the plan seriously recommended by a member of the Cliurcli 
of England, to be adopted, by legislative enactment, in the place of 
“ ouii DjifESTAjiLK SECTARIAN SYSTEM.” While wc arc Writing this, 
the schemes of ministers arc divulged ; and although, at present, they 
only affect a portion of our Church, and therein only its temporals, they 
teem with folly and atrocity sufficient to render nothing incredible of 
the quarter whence they emanate. Ij^would be guilt scarcely less than 
that of their projectors to dissemble *that they are not a consh'uctivc, but 
a literal and direct violation of Magna Ciiarta and of the (Coro- 
nation Oath ;|t and the minister of the crown who could dare to 
recommend them in the name of his sovereign, deserves impeachment 
for high treason, which we hope there is yet spirit enough in the Upper 
House to originate : if not, actum est de Republicd. Lord Althorp, in 
proposing tliem, shamelessly declares that they arc all that Government 
means to recommend' at present, but that Parliament is perfectly compe- 


• P. 31. We would suggest, as a further improvement, the obliteration of 2 Thess. ii. 
and Rev. xiii. xvii. xviii, as, while those irritating chapters remain in our Rihles, there will 
be small chance of liberal conciliatory comprehension, or an abandonment of Protestant 
prejudice. It would be well also to obliterate a lew pages of history with the same 
benevolent views. 

t Ibid. X Ibid. § P. 36. 

11 We give the words of these inflexible authorities. The former says, “Ecclesia 
Anglicana sit libera, et habeat omnia sua jura ct suas liberfates illsesas.’* The Corona- 
tion Oath is, “ Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
tiue profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion established bt/ law ? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the Churches 
Committed to their cJtarge, all such privileges as by law do or shall ajypertain to them or 
any of them?*' — The bill proposed by ministers annihilates nearly half the DiOioprics of 
Ireland, by way of preserving the privileges of the Bishops; and abolishes all sinecure 
dignities, by way of preserving those of the Churches. 
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tent to assign Clmrch property to what uses it pleases. If Parliament 
is competent, the King is not, provided oaths be of any value. Mr. 
O’Connell declares his delight, not with the concession, which he deems 
contemptible, but with the principle which it involves, the over- 
throw of all order and Protestantism, and thinks that perhaps it is not 
the worse for being partially ruinous, men’s intellects (in England) 
not having yet marched far enough to countenance a total abandonment 
of Protestant institutions. Mr. Ruthven says the concession will not 
satisfy the Papists (he does not tell us what will), but, as an initial 
measure, he will support it.* Initial, indeed ! The violation of corpo- 
rate property is already openly threatened ; — ])\xt Mr. Robinson can 
say better what we were about to say : — 

I proceed to mention another fertile source of popular outcry, the “ Revenues of 
the Bishops,** All the misrepresentations that malice can invent, or credulity receive, 
have been exhausted upon this subject. But the inquiry now in progress will speedily 
undeceive the public mind by an authoritative declaration of the truth. It will then 
be established beyond dispute, that, when their necessary outgoings are taken into 
the account, the average income of the Hierarchy is not more than adequate to their 
expenditure.! And if it were^ who possesses the right of interference^ either to alienate 
their revenues altogether, or to enrich one See at the expense of another? If the prin- 
ciple BE ONCE ADMITTED WITH REGARD TO THE SPIRITUAL LoRDS, WE SEE 
NOT now IT CAN BE DENIED IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE TEMPORAL LoRDS. 
Tf Durham, for example, is to enrich Llandaff, we see not why Hatfield or Woburn 
SHOULD REFUSE A PORTION OP ITS EXUBERANCE TO A LESS OPULENT NEIGH- 
BOUR. — P. 9. 


• We give the ipsissima verba of each of these heroes, as reported in the newspapers. 
* Lord Althorp. — “The plan which I have now detailed to the (louse is what His 
Majesty’s ministers feel themselves justified (! ) in proposing at present ; without 
meaning to preclude Parliament from consiu'ering the future disposal of Church property 
to other purposes than those of the Church, Whenever the purposes of the Church are 
fully satisfied [we suppose, in the opinion of Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, 8fc.] Parliament 
may, if it think fit, proceed to the consideration of the manner in which the surplus ought 
to he applied. The question will he perfectly open.” 

Mr. O’Connell. — I think it my duty to express my sense of the noble Lord’s 
proposition, which the whole empire will hail with unalloyed satisfaction. It is true it 
DOES NOT GO SO FAR AS I MYSELF COULD WISH, but it ts perhaps better on that 
account y as it recommends itself the more to the House and the country. It is not 
immediately on the measure itself that I rejoice, but on the principle which it acknow^ 
ledges, THE POWER WHICH IT RECOGNISES IN PARLIAMENT TO ALLOCATE CHURCH 

PROPERTY. Another thing in which I rejoice is, all corporate property may be 

BROUGHT WITHIN ITS PRINCIPLE.” 

Mr. Ruthven. — I consider the chief nature of the present measure merely this : it 
is the preface and prelude to a more complete reform of the Church of Ireland ; as a 
preface and prelude it may do some good ; hut the people of Ireland would not consider it 
final, and would not be satisfied without more.” 

This is the language of a party who declared in 1829, that the Romanists would be 
contented with the Parliamentary privilege; of men who have solemnly sworn that 
they would not use that privilege to the detriment of the Established Church. 

f How correctly Mr. Robinson prophesied is evident from Lord Althorp’s own 
account. He admits that the exaggeration is enormous. The following is his Lordship’s 
Statement of Church property in Ireland : — 

Twenty-two Bishops . . . £130,000 net per annum. 

Deans and Chapters 2,200 

1,400 Benefices under 600,000 


Total . . under £732,200! 
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Nor is the ministerial plan a violation only of the Coronation Oath, 
and of the very principle of property; — ^it is an unequivocal infraction 
of the Imperial Union, — that Union which that enlightened friend of 
the Church, Mr, Stanley, declares he will maintain “ to the death.” 
The fifth article of that act says, The Churches of England and 
Ireland as now by law established shall be united into one Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to be called the United Church of England and 
Ireland; and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of 
the said United Church shall be and shall remain in full force for ever, 
as the same are now by law established for the Church of England ; 
and the continuance ^and preservation of the said United Church 
as the Established Church of England and Ireland shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union.” 

Such is the ministerial sop for the Popish Cerbems and not a 
little must it have astonished all our Church reformers, regular and 
empirical, to find that tithes, pluralities, non-residence, all these crying 
grievances which have graced the howl of every democrat and malcon- 
tent within the memory of man, arc not once alluded to ! The whole 
is MERE spoliation. One particular of the project may perhaps be 
considered under the article of non-residence ; but, in reality, it is 
referable to the general head. Where a minister resides not for three 
years, commissioners are to have power to suspend his appointment, 
and apply proceeds to something called a general fund ! This, in 9 
country wlicre every resident Clergyanan must be prepared with the 
sjiirit of a martyr, is a direct and splendid bribe for murder — a bribe to 
the conscience as well as the pocket — the bribe of the virtual exist- 
ence of an Irish Church. In addition to all this it is avowed that 
about £3,000,000 are to be taken, by direct plunder, from the Church, 
and applied to other purposes : Fame whispers, the enrichment of 
the Popish Hierarchy! The grasping Bishops, it appears, have let 
their property on such easy terms that the Government can squeeze out 
of their tenants, by the application of high pressure machinery, three 
millions of money. Perhaps it will be deemed advisable to extend the 
system to tithes, and then, from the difference between the actual and 
received values of this species of property, a very handsome addition 
may be made to the secret-service purse. 

Against this iniquitous measure it is to be hoped and expected that the 
whole body of the Clergy and laity of the Church will remonstrate ; — 


• “ For as the Pope, that keeps the gate 
Of heaven, wears three crowns of state, 

So he that keeps the gate of hell, 

Proud Cerberus, wears three crowns as well.'* 

UudibraSf P. 111. c. HI. v. 601. 
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not with the House of Commons % but with the King and tlie Peers ; 
reminding them distinctly of their oaths and duties ; and thus proving 
themselves, as a Christian Clergy ought, the manly opponents of all that 
is wrong and hurtful, wherever found ; and the true and constitutional 
friends of a throne which never can he established by iniquity, and 
which never did stand beneath the earthquake which engulfed the altar. 
The Universities and Sion College will, we suppose, take the lead. 

The sudden appearance of the Church-plunder scheme has somewhat 
diverted us from criticism on the particular works before us. Indeed, 
whatever their merits, they can scarcely be expected to exercise any 
influence for good on hearts which seek not the benefit of the Church or 
of religion, but are completely under the sole dominion of Mammon. 
It is no time for those who arc real Protestant Chiustians (whether 
churchmen or otherwise) to debate about what would he better ; let them 
unite their best exertions to save Protestant Christianity. Let 
them “be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain, that arc 
ready to die.”* For though the promise to the Church is boundless in 
time, it is not not so in place : and if our people be apathetic, the 
candlestick may be removed, and “ the abomination that maketh deso- 
late ” succeed. 

All that we read and all that we behold forces upon us with an irre- 
sistible pressure of conviction the certainty of the alternative, the CON- 
VOCATION OR EXTINCTION. Mr. Massingberdhas put this subject 
in a very convincing light, (if indeed any churchman could want convic- 
tion on the subject ?ww) in both tjte works at the head of th.is article. 

The question assumes a new and intense accession of interest wlicn, for the first 
time, the Parliament has ceased to be composed of Churchmen. This assertion will, 
I am well aware, be triumphantly met by the answer, that the exclusive laws were 
not passed till a comparatively late period. Granted; and for the best of all reasons, 
because it was not till then that the existence of schism in the national Church was 
recognized by the law. The nation threw off the dominion of Home, and with the 
aid of Parliament reformed the Cliurch ; but it stands to reason, and is borne out 
by the fact, that no defection from the Church was then, or, according to the notions 
at that time received, could be, recognized. Accordingly, Papist and Anabaptist 
became almost convertible terms, not only in common parlance, but in the accept- 
ance of the law, with heretic and traitor. It would be a palpable contradiction to 
enact, that persons without the pale of the law should be excluded from the supreme 
legislature ; because they are already excluded by the law itself. Nor is it consistent 
with common sense, or even possible, that the government of any country can 
presume the existence of that which its own fundamental principles disavow. To 
tolerate, is to permit the existence of any thing ; therefore, whatever the law docs 
not tolerate, it does not know to exist, So that if any actual Papists sat then in 
Parliament, they sat by connivance ; just as it is conceivable, by way of example, 
that a member might now sit who was guilty df high treason ; yet the law never 
would provide against the admission of traitors. But when popery and non-con - 
Ibrmity happily came to be tolerated, the case was altered. The law now recognized 
the existence of Papists and Non-conformists within the realm; and now', therefore, 
they were also excluded from that PiS^liament which was to legislate for Church and 
State. There were no exclusive laws in the reign of Elizabeth ; yet Hooker, writing 
at that time, defends the union of the Church and State, on the ground that the two 

— ■ ; 

* Uev. iii. 2. 
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bodieS) though nominally distinct, are actually the same. As soon, then, as this had 
ceased to be the case, it was thought necessary to the safety of the religion of the 
State to exclude from the national councils all who would not conform to it. I do 
not undertake the defence of this course, I merely trace the progress of it ; and if 
equally before the existence of schism was recognized, and when schismatics were 
excluded from Parliament, it was still thought necessary that the authorities of the 
Church itself should be consulted on matters of Church legislation ; are we now to 
seize the first occasion to deliver up our most just and reasonable privilege ? Are 
we to hail the admission of Roman Catholics and Dissenters within the pule df the 
Constitution, by madly placing into their hands, without a check, our apostolic 
faith, and our time-honoured institutions? Yet if we surrender our privilege of 
being consulted on such measures, it is most unquestionably competent to them to 
do so whenever they shall think fit. Quos Deus viilt perdere priiis dementat. And 
this will be the only reason which posterity will be able to assign for such infatu- 
ation. 

But it will he said, that although no alteration of the Liturgy or Articles can 
take place without Convocation, the State has a just right to interfere in uuilters of 
discipline. 

As far as to decree that some alteration in these matters shall take place, we admit 
this right to the full extent. If king, lords, and commons, think fit to deckle that 
such measures shall be adojited, not only have they a right to do so, but to deny it 
would be to introduce a sort of Popery, of which VVentworth and the Parliament of 
Klizabeth were most reasonably jealous. Every ecclesiastical body, not controlled 
by some power in the State, is apt to contract a spirit somewhat akin to Popery ; 
and this was never better illustrated than in the form of Church government, cstab- 
listhed during our own Commonwealth. But that the State should be empowered to 
make whatever alterations it secs fit, witlioiit even consulting those, who, even by a 
common proverb, ought to be the best judges of their own affairs ; this is a very 
different matter, and requires, at least, much and calm deliberation before it can be 
admitted. 

* ♦ * » * 

But always admitting the right of the Stale as the guardian, both of the property 
of the Church and of tlie religion of the nation, to interfere so far as to see that 
the duties of the Clergy are adequately fulfilled, is it reasonable that there should 
be denied to the Clergy themselves any voice in this settlement of their own affairs? 
Ar<f they so incorrigibly stupid, or so inviftPlatcly selfish, that the advantage of their 
experience must he set aside in the arrangements to be made? Nay, that even tlie 
Bishops must be removed from the national councils out of tender regard, forsooth, 
to the purity of tlieir character? Let us take an analogy from any other profes- 
sion ; — the army or the law. Let us suppose that the spirit of innovation had been 
directed against the lawyers — that the peo})lc had been taught to attribute all their 
sufferings to the curse of eight thousand attorneys, with barristers and counsellors 
innumerable — that it had been represented to them that these pests of society draw 
their subsistence, like so many leeches, from the hearts’ blood of the community — 
that not being, like the Clergy, sujiported by endowments which never belonged to 
the people, it is their business to create the means of their own existence out of the 
intricacies of their craft — that if they were removed from the land, there would be 
no more suffering, no more crime, no more miserable suitors. Let us suppose it to 
be added, that the injustice of these lawyers among themselves equals their rapacity 
towards the nation ; that there are among them chancellors and peers of Parliament, 
not, like the bishops, raised for a short time only to a doubtful eminence, where they 
can hardly maintain their own rank, and never bequeath it to their children ; but 
that these men batten upon the pro})erty of the suitors, till they have saved princely 
fortunes to bequeath to their ennobled posterity; nay, that not content with the 
property of the suitors, they must be paid besides out of the taxes of the State. 
And yet that all the while they suffer many a hard-working clerk to languisli at his 
desk in poverty and obscurity, while they distribute the emoluments of their courts 
among their own sons and brothers, taken for this purpose from parading in the 
park or coquetting at the opera. I’liat at least their ill-gotten wealth should be 
equally divided ; true one man is able, from family connexion, from fortune, from, 
talent, or from industry, to realize more than another ; but what of that ; equalize 
their profits ; let them share alike ; or else, down with the judges, down with the 
lawyers — and England will be herself again. 
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Suppose, then, that the nation had determined to have a law reform; not a Lord 
Chancellor’s law reform, but such as the suitors themselves might, for the sake of 
argument, be supposed to demand; to' whom would such reform be entrusted? 
Would it not be merely ridiculous to say, that the lawyers were either so stupid, or 
so bigoted, that they must not be trusted, and that their counsel must be carefully 
excluded from the assembly which was to legislate for them ? Yet this must in fact 
be said, especially since the Clergy are excluded by statute from the house of Com- 
mons, unless they be allowed to consider these matters in their own assembly. — 
Pp. ^—28. 

To this we shall merely add that if the voice of historic truth, com- 
mended by the graces of talent, piety, scholarship, moderation and 
reason, may be heard in the whirlwind, we would recommend an atten- 
tive ear to Professor Pusey. But these qualifications are not now the 
criteria of any thing ; —we must wait the return of their dominion ; 
— distant, perhaps, but sure. We have the furnace before us ; and our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us, and he will deliver us out of 
the fire ; but, if not, we will not worship the golden image which Expe- 
diency and Infidelity have set up. In the eloquent words of Mr. Mas- 
singberd — 

We cannot close our eyes to the present aspect of affairs ; and while our foes are 
evidently exulting in their expected triumph, and many, alas ! who would most rue 
their work accomplished, are joining in the cry; — we can find, perhaps, in the 
excellencies of our Establishment, as much reason to expect that we may be counted 
worthy to suffer, as they do in its imperfections. But the sufferings will not be 
perpetual ; the storm which shatters other things will only confirm the stability of 
Truth. Whatever trials we in our day may undergo, our Church will come forth 
more pure and more efficient. We know the vanity of empty boasting ; yet there are 
occasions when the bravest spirits may dare to speak of themselves as tlicy know ; 
and WE WILL dare to place the character of our Church upon this test, 

IP* IN HER DAY OF TRIAL THERE SHALL NOT BE FOUND TRUE HEARTS TO SUFFER 
IN HER CAUSE. — Pp. li-O, 141. , 


Art. II. — The Apostolicity of Trinitarianmn ; dr the Testimony of His- 
tory to the positive Antiquity ^ and to the Apostolical Inculcation of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity* By the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 1832.^ 

(Concluded from p. 75.) 

The fourth chapter contains testimonies “afforded to the fact of the 
positive antiquity of the doctrine of Christ’s essential divinity, by the 
adoration which he invariably received from the early Christians. 
“7/* the early Christians f says Mr. Faber, “ believed Christ to he very 
God, they would adore him with divine worship : and if they adored him 
tpith divine worship^ they must have believed him to be very God." A 
proposition to which w6 should imagine no one can object. Indeed 
Dr. Priestley himself professes ^ rest his argument upon this very fact, 
that Christ was not prayed to as God. We give his own words, to 
prevent the Possibility of any misconception or misconstruction : “ That 
Christians did not do so at first (i, c. did not pray to the second person 
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of the Trinity), but prayed habitually to the Father only. Whatever 
they (the early Christians) might think of him, they did not regard him 
as a proper object of worship, and, consequently, not as possessed of the 
attributes which are proper to constitute him one, and therefore not as 
truly God. The persuasion that he was truly God, and that God on 
whom we immediately depend, would unavoidably have drawn after it 
the habitual practice of praying to him. This argument I recommend 
to the serious consideration of all trinitarians, as it is with me a sufficient 
proof, that, originally, Christ was not considered as a proper object of 
worship by Christians ; and, consequently, neither as God, nor as the 
Maker and Governor of the world under God.” — Hist, of Early Opin. 
Introd. Sect. III. Works, Vol. VI. pp. 30, 31. 

Dr. Priestley’s assertion, then, is, that The early Christians, not 
regarding Christas a proper object of worship, never invoked him with 
divine adoration.” And this alleged fact he recommends to the serious 
consideration of all trinitarians. We confess that we are utterly at a 
loss to know what language to apply to that man who, on a subject on 
which, for ought he can show, the eternal welfare of millions depends, 
comes forward, and with unblushing hardihood, and with all the parade 
of truth, makes an assertion, which, had he examined his authorities, 
he must have known to be false. Or what shall we say to that in- 
fatuation, that wilful blindness, that determination against conviction, 
which influenced him, so that having previously concluded that certain 
doctrines could not come from God, he proceeded by a species ^f 
analysis, peculiarly his own, to f\crnonstrate that they were not in 
Scripture ? 

To the assertion of Dr. Priestley, that Christ was never worshipped 
by the early Christians, we give the most direct, the most positive, the 
most unqualified denial; and our readers shall have ample evidence, 
from which they can decide upon whom the charge of falsehood rests. 
The question becomes again a simple one of facts, and what Mr. Faber 
has to prove is, 7* Whether the early Christians did, or did not, worship 
Christ.” We do not quote all the passages adduced by our author, 
but only a sufficient number to substantiate his declaration. Almost 
immediately before the first Nicene council we find Lactantius, a. d. 
310, stating that it was a subject of reproach, that “We worshipped 

ONE WHO was man HIMSELF, AND WHO BY MAN WAS IGNOMINIOUSLY 
PUNISHED AND TORTURED.” “ BuT THE MAN WHO RECEIVES THE SoN, 
AND BEARS HIS NAME, THAT MAN, TOGETHER WjjfTH THE SoN, WORSHIPS 

THE Father also.” Cluae (passio) velut opprobrium nobis objectari 
solet, quod et hominem et ab hominibus insigni supplicio affectum 
et excruciatum, colamus* Qui autem Filium suscipit et nomen ejus 
gerit ; is vero cum Filio simul et Patrem colit. — Instit. Lib. IV. 
§§. 16. 29. pp. 400. 447. 
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Arnobius, a. d. 303, in a passage before referred to, says, ‘‘ Do you 
imagine we shall ever deny tlitt He is worshipped by us in the 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE V* In the pcrsecution under Diocletian, as 
related by Eusebius, many Christians in Phrygia perished in the flames, 

LOUDLY CALLING UPON ClIRIST THE GoD OVER ALL. IlOV ettl navrut/ 

Btov Xpurrop ewijiotofxei'ovQ, Hist. Eccles. Lib. VIII. c. 2. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a.d. 260, addresses the before-mentioned 
Paul of Samosata^who, consistently with his antitrinitarian principles, 
denied that Christ was to be worshipped with divine adoration ; and 
who, be it remembered, for his heresy, was degraded from the episcopal 
order. How say you that Christ is merely an»eminent man, and that 
he is not the U'tie God who is to he worshipped above the whole creation^ 
conjointly with the Father and the Holy Ghost Novatiaii, a contem- 
poraneous Latin father : ‘‘ If Christ were only a man, how, when 
invocated, is he everywhere present ? For omnipresence is not the nature 
of many but of God. If Christ were only a many whyy in our prayersy 
is a man invocated as our Mediator ?*' 

In the writings of Cyprian, a. d. 250, among other testimonies, we 
have the following : “ We profess, dearest brother, that we both have 
offered upy and do offer up^ without ceasinc/y the greatest thanksgivings to 
God the Father Almighty y and to his Christy our Lordy and Gody and 
Saviour.** ' 

Origen (about 210): ^^We worship one Gody the Father and the Son.** 
Tertullian, also, whose views of the Trinity were not in the least altered 
by his Montanism, testifies that Tiie kingdom, anti the name of Christ, 
are every where extended. Every where he is believed on, by all 
the above sj^eeijied nations he is worshipped. Every where he reigns. 
Every where he is adored. 

Clement of Alexandria, a.d. 194, who boasts of having derived his 
doctrine from those who had been taught by Peter, and John, and 
James, and Paul : “ Believe, O man, Him who is at once both man 
and God. Believe, O man, Him who suffered, and who yety as the 
living Gody is worshipped.** A beautiful prayer is also quoted by 
Mr, Faber, in which it is expressly stated, that the Son and the Father 
are both one ; and that prayer and thanksgiving are, by day and night, 
to be offered to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Melito of Sardis, a.d. 170, asserts the same/acf; and the Pagan 
Lucian of Samosata, a. d. 150, bears witness to the fact, that both 
the Christians in his ^wn time, and those who had preceded them, 
offered prayers and divine worship to Christ. “ Christians still worship 
that great man who was crucified in Palestine** Corroborative of this, 
Polycarp, the pupil of the beloved disciple, appointed Bishop of Smyrna 
TSy the apostles, whose opinions he must have imbibed, and who sealed 
his testimony with his blood, a.d. 147, in that touching prayer which 
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he offered at the stake, and which still remains to excite our admiration, 
after having in the spirit the apostles, blessed God that he had been 
thought “ worthy of that day and hoVir,*^ concludes with a solemn act 
of worship to the three persons of the Trinity, ascribing to them 
“Glory for ever and ever/’ The enemies of the Christian companions 
of this sainted martyr would fain have deprived them of the melancholy 
satisfaction of paying the last sad honours to the remains of their 
beloved pastor, under the astounding pretext that they might “ leave 
the crucified one, and begin to worship this person/* The opponents 
of truth, in their endeavours to subvert, usually, but most unwittingly, 
strengthen her holy foundations ; and this very insinuation of tlie 
hostile Jews and Pagans, tends only to prove more strongly what 
Mr. Faber so successfully labours to establish, that the early Christians 
did pay divine worship t(5 Christ ; and brings from the primitive Church 
at Smyrna, the very flock of the apostolic Polycarp, that it did truhj 
adore him, inasmuch as he is of God. But at the same time it indig- 
nantly disavowed the bare supposition that it should, in the same 
manner, worship Polycarp. 

Ascending nearer to the apostolic age, we have the testimony of 
Justin ]\Tartyr, a.d. 140, to tlic practice of the Christians in his time : 
“ For Him, most assuredly, and his Son who came forth from him, and 
tlic prophetic Spirit, these we worship and adore.” In full accordance 
with the practice of his fellow-disciples, and fellow-martyr. Poly carp, 
we find Ignatius, himself instructed by St. John, as they were leading 
him to the amphitheatre (a. u. 10(3, or, as some think, 117), kneeleil 
down with the brethren, and prayed to the Son of God and the before- 
adduced Epistle of Pliny, wdio mentions the act of divine worship to 
Christ, viz. the singing of hymns to him as God, brings the practice to 
tliree years after the death of St. John, and seventeen years before that 
event. We have thus ascended, slowly but surely, from the date of 
the first Council of Nice, to the time of the Apostles ; and at every stage 
we meet with unimpeachable testimony, contradicting the false asser- 
tions of Dr. Priestley. It is not our intention, however, to continub 
our author’s quotations through the apostolic writings, in confirmation 
of his statement. The i-act of divine worship being paid to our 
Saviour in these, is well known to all our readers. We shall merely 
give the texts, that those who are inclined to complete the links of his 
arguments may do so; Rev. v. 6 — 13; vii. 9; xxii. 20; 2Cor. xii. 

7 — 9 ; 1 Thess. iii. 11, 12 ; Acts vii. 69, 60. 

He begins with the Apocalypse, and ends with the account of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, who was, as Bishop Blomfield, following 
Bishop Horsely, says, — “ A martyr to the vital doctrine, the divinity 
of Christ, * as he was stoned for asserting the divine honours of his 
Master, so he persisted in the assertion, with his dying breath.’ His 

VOL. XV. NO. III. u 
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last words were a solemn prayer to Jesus, first for himself, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; then for his murderers, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. This was surely a solemn act of worship ; ''a distinct acknow- 
ledgement that Jesus, as God^ was mighty to save.” — Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 48, 49. 

The next chapter treats of the testimony affi)rded to the fact of the 
apostolicity of the doctrine ol the Trinity, by ancient apologies, and 
official epistles, and other public documents of the early Church. 

The apologies, dr as they ought, in accordance with the idiom of our 
language, to be termed, ^the defences of the early Christians, are works 
of singular interest, and of great importance ; interesting, as shewing 
the warm energetic zeal of the writer ; important, as demonstrative of 
the doctrines and sentiments of those whose faith the apologist de- 
fended. These writings arc not to be regarded as setting forth the mere 
isolated opinion of the individual writer, but as expressing the uni- 
versally admitted doctrine of the society to which he belonged ; and 
are, therefore, valuable testimonic;?, as to the fact of what sentiments 
were entertained by the Church at that particular period, when the 
writer flourished. In pursuance of his plan of establishing the fact 
for which he is contending, Mr. Faber commences with the work of 
Arnobius, in defence of Christianity against Paganism, a.I). 303. He 
next quotes from the official letter addressed to Paul of Samosata, by 
the fathers of the Council of Antioch, a. d. 269, in which is asserted, 
in the strongest and most explicit terms, the pre-existence and divinity 
of Christ the begotten Son, begotten before the whole creation, in 
substance and in person God, the Son of God, (p. 123). And in 
which letter, also, the writers affirm that their doctrine had been 
preserved in th^ Catholic Church from the very days of the Aj)ostles 
themselves, down even to their own time. The next testimony adduced 
is that of Dionysius of Alexandria, a. d. 260, as preserved in the 
writings of Athanasius. That prelate, in his writings against Sabellius, 
was thought to have used language importing a division of the sub- 
stance of the Trinity ; and was, in consequence, called upon by his 
namesake, Dionysius of Rome, and his episcopal brethren, to explain 
his sentiments distinctly. This he did to their entire satisfaction, in 
his Elejfchus and Apology, and which, therefore, may be very justly 
supposed to contain the doctrine of the Catholic Church in his time. 

The official writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, a. n. 248 ; 
the controversial works of Hippolytus, a.d, 220, the pupil of Ircnmus, 
who received his thedogy from St. John, through the medium of 
Polycarp ; Tertullian, a. d. 200, who alone would funiish a volume 
of testimonies ; Clement of Alexandria, a d. 194, in his Exhortation 
to the Gentiles ; Irenaeus of Lyons, a.d. 175 ; Athenagoras, m his 
Legation, a.d. 174; Melito of Sardis, a.d. 170, in the Fragment of 
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his Apology ; Theopliilus of Antioch, a. d. 168, in his Defence 6f 
Christianity, a man educated in all the knowledge then reputable in 
the world, of considerable parts and learning, most watchful in detect- 
ing heresies, and most acute in refuting them ; Tatian, a, d. 165, in 
his Oration against the Greeks, a work written before he fell into the 
errors of the Eucratites ; Justin Martyr, a. d. 136, in both of his 
Apologies : — all these writers, dispersed in various parts of the world, 
presiding over, and belonging to, different branches of the Catholic 
Church, all use the same language and hold the same doctrine. 

In the year 125, we have two apologists, Clnadratus and Aristides, 
entertaining the same, opinions ; the former of whom had conversed 
with many of those who had been miraculously healed by Christ, It 
must, however, be in fairness remarked, that we have no quotations 
from the works of these writers ; the orthodoxy of whose doctrine 
entirely depends upon the degree of credit which we assign to the 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome. We may, hoAvever, be well as- 
sured that they would have bestowed no meed of praise on any who 
had sw^erved from the apostolic doctrine. 

We conclude this list of authorities with the names of Ignatius, 
A.n, 107, and Poly carp, in whose Epistle to the Philippians there is 
an incidental recognition of this doctrine, more valuable, perhaps, from 
that very circumstance ; and, finally, the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, 
Clement of Rome. 

The antiquity of the doctrine of the Trinity has thus been proved bj 
a variety of testimonies ; and we aiTVve, in the next chapter, at another 
branch of evidence to the same/ac/, viz. that which is afforded by the 
creeds or symbols of the early Church. These creeds, at first recited 
only at the two baptismal seasons of Easter and Whitsuntide,* were 
repeated by every catechumen at the font, in answer to the question of 
the Bishop or Presbyter ; and, of course, expressed the faith of that 
Church into which the candidate was to be baptized. In these symbols, 
then, we have the undoubted faith of the whole collective body of the 
early Catholic Church. The first of those adduced by Mr. Eaber, is 
the primitive form of that retained in our Liturgy, under the name of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The next is one collected from the fourtli cate- 
chetical lecture of Cyril, who had been many years catechist to the 
Church of Jerusalem, previously to his being raised to the episcopacy; 
and whose lectures, therefore, may be reasonably supposed to contain 
the doctrines of the Church before that period. 

In this, the doctrine of the eternal and indivisible Trinity is most 
explicitly set forth. Passing over the creed of the Alexandrian Church, 

* We learn from Theodoret that the custom of reciting the creed, whenever divine 
service was performed, was introduced by Peter Gnapheus, Bishop of Antioch, about the 
year 500. 
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as preserved by Athanasius, we will mention the confession of that of 
Neo Cesarea ; drawn up, doubtless, from more ancient symbols, by its 
Bishop, Gregory Thaumaturgp,?, a.d. 254, which concludes, after having 
inculcated the same doctrine at greater length : “ There is a perfect 
Trinity, in glory, and eternity, and sovereignty, neither divided nor 
separated.*’ Gregory of Nyssa, who flourished about a century later, 
in writing the life of his Neo Cesarean namesake, quotes the above- 
mentioned symbol, and states, that the original autograph was, in his 
time, in existence, and preserved with religions veneration. The im- 
portant and unimpeach^le testimony of Ircnmus, valuable from his 
own personal character, as well as from the kno\yledge of his instructor 
in doctrine, is to this effect ; that the faith of the primitive Catholic 
Church is that which we now receive ; and that the doctrine, the 
antiquity of which Mr. Faber so successfully labours to prove, is by 
him declared to have been the doctrine of the Church, received from the 
Apostles and their disciples. 

On the chapter which contains the testimony deducible from the 
liturgical compositions of the early Church, we shall say but little. 
The mere fact that w^e have no Liturgy committed to writing before the 
fifth century, is sufficient reason wdiy we could not adduce its authority 
to prove a fact which we wish to establish, as existing before the 
middle of the fourth century, Mr. Faber has, indeed, clearly sliewn, 
that the doctrines comprised in that Liturgy were held by the Catholic 
Church, from the time of the Apostles ; but as the quotations in proof 
of this have been before brought forward in other parts of his works, 
we shall now pass them over, merely shewing chronologically the use of 
the doxology by Hippolytus, a.d. 220 ; by Tertullian, a.d. 200 ; by 
Clement of Alexandria, a.d. 194 ; by Ircnaeus,.A.D. 175 ; by Poly carp, 
A.D. 147 ; by Justin Martyr, a.d. 130. The curious and highly in- 
teresting chapter on the evidence which the Christian mysteries afibrd 
to the antiquity of the doctrine of the Trinity, we shall also not touch 
upon, as to enter fully upon it would lengthen our article most unrea- 
sonably. 

The next chapter adds the important testimony derived from the 
unanimous primitive interpretation of those texts, the true import of 
which is now litigated between modern Trinitarians and modem Anti- 
trinitarians. The bold assertion of the Antitrinitarians is, that we 
have no warrant from Scripture for the doctrine of the Trinity ; that our 
explanation of certain texts, which, as we maintain, uphold that doc- 
trine, and our deduction^ from them, are equally erroneous. It becomes, 
then, a matter of no inconsiderable importance to learn, what was the 
meaning affixed to certain passages of holy writ by the early fathers 
of the Christian Church. For if, as Mr. Faber says, the primitive 
Church were Antitrinitarians, the system of scriptural interpretation 
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uniformly adopted by the fathers of that Church must plainly have 
been Anti trinitarian likewise ; and, conversely, if the primitive Church 
were Trinitarian, the system of scripj;|iral interpretation uniformly 
adopted by the fathers of that Church must also have been Trinitarian.” 
What, then, is the result of a tolerably wide investigation of the inter- 
pretation of those texts by the fathers of the first three centuries ? It 
is, that they invariably and unanimously interpret them as do the 
modern Trinitarians. These fathers are also unanimous among them- 
selves. And if there be a single exception among those fathers, 
Mr. Faber is unable to produce it. Confident of the accuracy and 
closeness of his resesyreh, we may rest satisfied that no exception can 
be produced. 

Dr. Priestley, indeed^ roundly asserts, that “ the texts in question 
were read by the primitive Christians without suggesting any such 
notions of the divinity or pre-existence of Christ as arc now sup- 
posed to be clearly contained in them.” But he substantiates that 
assertion by not one poor specimen of primitive interpretation. The 
Ebionites indeed, the heretical predecessors of Dr. Priestley and bis 
school, denied, as he himself and his followers have done, the divinity 
and pre-existence of our Saviour; but they thought it hopeless to 
prove this opinion from the Scriptures, as we receive them ; they saw 
too, plainly, that if they allowed the authority of the existing Apostolical 
Scriptures, it would be utterly impossible for them to maintain these 
opinions ; they, therefore, with admirable hardihood and consistency, 
rejected all the books which contai^xd these litigated texts. “ Conse- 
quently,” to quote Mr. Faber’s words, “ this very act of rejection is a 
tacit acknowledgment that the texts neither could nojr did suggest any 
other notions than those of Christ’s iwe-existence and divinity.” They 
(the Ebionites) indeed made short work of the New Testament. Not 
only did they lop off the two first chapters of St. Matthew, as contain- 
ing awkward facts and assertions for their opinions, but they rejected, 
in toto, the other three Gospels, and the whole of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The editor of the improved version of the New Testament 
does not, indeed, venture on quite so bold a step as his predecessors 
had done in their arrangement of the same writings ; and, therefore, in 
despite of authority, he contented himself with excluding the two first 
chapters of St. Matthew, with the exception of the genealogy ; though 
the same authority which led him to exclude those portions, should, had 
he been consistent, have caused the exclusion of the Gospels and 
writings of St. Paul. Thirty-five texts are Aen adduced, with com- 
ments, strictly inferring from them the pre-existence and the divinity of 
our blessed Lord, — from Genesis, the Psalms, Isaiah, all the Gospels 
(and of these, the quotations from St. John, as might be expected from 
the nature of the question, are the most numerous), six of St. Paul’s 
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Epistles, and from the Revelation, “ The expounders of these pas- 
sages,” says Dr. Priestley, “read^them without their suggesting any 
such notions of the divinity or pre-existence of our Lord, as are now 
supposed to be clearly contained in them.” How will the unlearned 
reader be surprised, when he is told that the following Antitrinitarian 
Fathers all drew, from the texts quoted, doctrines which Dr. Priestley 
boldly, but falsely, says they did not. Barnabas, Hermas, Justin, 
Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Novatian, Origen, the 
Antiochian Fathers, Cyprian, Ignatius, Athenagoras, Thcophilus, Hip- 
polytus, Dionysius of ^Alexandria, Methodius, Lactantius, Melito, 
Clement of Rome, Peter of Alexandria, writer to Diognetus, all expound 
the texts, not as Dr. Priestley and his associates (Mr. Belsham and 
Mr. Carpenter) would understand and expound them, but as clearly 
indicating the several connected doctrines of the Trinity, and of Christ’s 
pre-existence, and incarnation, and essential divinity. 

Book I. Chap. 10. — This contains little else, of course, than what 
has been previously adduced in the former chapters. We have, however, 
another, and a very valuable evidence to the general belief of the 
Churches in the doctrine of the Trinity, given by Hegesippus,* who, in 
the course of a journey from Corinth to Rome, a.d. 153 — 162, says, 
“ Now in each episcopal succession, and in each city, the right faith 
thus continues, as it is preached both by the law, and by the prophets, 
and by the Lord himself.” (Vol. I. p. 252.) But to give a proper 
vq,lue to this statement of Hegesippus, we must inquire what, in his 
opinion, was the true faith. FroiiV'^usebius we learn that Hegesippus 
was a famous champion for the truth, against the heresies of ungodly men ; 
that in doctrine he symbolized with Irenceus and Melito. These were 
Trinitarians. Hegesippus, therefore, was a Trinitarian also. Sozomen, 
loo, says, that he was eminent for his wisdom, and followed the doctrine 
of the Apostles. We quote the passage of Eusebius, from which Mr. 
Faber has drawn his note (pp. 268, 269), because we think that he has 
rather weakened the strength of the evidence. Speaking of the books 
which were published in these times, he observes, “ Among them is a 
volume found, written against the heresy of Artemon, which Paul of 
Samosata, in our day, endeavoured to revive.” When this book had 
confuted the said presumptuous heresy, which maintained Christ to be 
a mere man, and that this was an ancient opinion ; after many leaves 
tending to the confutation of this blasphemous falsehood, the author 

; — 

• ** Dr. Priestley, with his accustomed fearlessness, calculating upon the ignorance of 

his readers, asserts that Hegesippus was,|in Antitrinitarian, resting his gratuitous hypo- 
thesis upon the circumstance of his being a Christian of the Hebrews, according to the 
inference of Eusebius from some parts of his writings. The sophistry by which Dr. 
Priestley endeavours to confirm this monstrous assertion, is most skilfully unravelled, 
exposed, and confuted, in Appendix, No. 2, as well as his attempt to prove the Hebrew 
Christians to have been Unitarians.”— //o«%, p. 400. 
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(the Roman Presbyter, Cains, as Mr. Faber justly supposes) writes 
thus : “ They affirm that all our ancestors, even the Apostles them- 
selves, were of this opinion, and taught the same with them ; and that 
this, their true doctrine, was preached and embraced to the time of 
Victor, the thirteenth Bishop of Rome after Peter, and was corrupted 
by his successor, Trephyrinus. This might carry a plausible appear- 
ance of truth, were it not, in the first place, contradicted by the Holy 
Scriptures, and, in the next, by the books of several persons, which 
they published long before the time of Victor, against the Gentiles, in 
defence of the truth, and in confutation of the'^heresies of their times. 

I mean Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, and Clement, with many others ; in 
all which works Christ is preached and published to be God. Who 
knoweth not that the works of Irenmus, Melito, and all other Chris- 
tians, do confess Christ to be both God and man ? In fine, how many 
psalms, hymns, and canticles, were written from the beginning, by 
faithful Christians, which celebrate Christ, the Word of God^ as no 
other than God indeed ? How then is it possible, according to their 
report, that our ancestors should have preached in that way, when the 
creed of tlic Church, for so many years, is pronounced as certain and 
known to all the world ? And ought they not to be ashamed to report 
such falsehoods of Victor, when they know it to be a fact, that this very 
Victor excommunicated Theodotus, a tanner, the father of this apostasy, 
who denied the divinity of Christ, because he affirmed Christ to l)e 
only man ? If Victor, as they report, had been of their blasphemous 
sentiments, how could he have excommunicated Theodotus, the author 
of the heresy?” — Milner^^ Church History, Vol. I. p. 256. 

From the apostolical age down to the Council of Nice, the following 
persons denied the proper and essential divinity of Christ, with diflerent 
degrees of intensity, and with sundry shades of discrepancy : — 
Cerinthus, about a.d. 60 ; Ebion, a.d. 62; Theodotus, a.d. 195; 
Artemon, a.d. 205 ; Beryllus, afterw^ards haj>pily reclaimed by Origen, 
A.D. 242; Paul of Samosata, a.d. 265; Arius, a.d. 317. And all 
these were successively censured and condemned, as manifest heretics, 
who perverted the well-known primeval faith, received from the Apos- 
tles, and which had been harmoniously handed down in every regular 
ecclesiastical succession. 

In short, every page of Mr. Faber’s work, contradicts the statement 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was an innovation upon the apostolic 
faith ; and corroborates, in the fullest and most irrefragable manner, the 
object of this chapter, — that prescription aiid universality add one 
more link to the chain of evidence in favour of the Apostolicity of 
Trinitarianism, 

The fact of the universality is thus briefly summed up from the 
assertion of Irenaeus and Tertullian : — ** Without a single exception,” 
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say they, " all the Churches, in every part of the world, though seve- 
rally deriving their succession from twelve different Apostles, notoriously 
concur in maintaining, on the plea of well-known derivation from those 
Apostles, the doctrine of the Trinity, with the dependent doctrines of 
Christ’s Godhead and incarnation.” — P. 256. 

We know, however, that Artemon, who, with his followers, had 
adopted the humanitarian sentiments of Theodotus, tho tanner of 
Byzantium,* about the beginning of the third century, had the hardi- 
hood to assert, that their doctrine was the real old apostolic doctrine ; 
and that the doctrine itf the divinity of Christ commenced only with 
TrephyrinuSy Bishop of Rome^ in about the year 198.” How far this 
assertion, which contradicts the fact publicly appealed to by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, is borne out by evidence, our readers are well able to 
decide. To this may be added the overpowering and incontrovertible 
facty that “ Victor, the very predecessor of that Trephyrinus, with 
whom the doctrine was alleged to have commenced, had actually ex- 
communicated Theodotus, because he had denied the Divinity of 
Christ.” — Note, p. 269. 

The eleventh chapter shews the direct connexion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity with the age of the Apostles. This fact, however, has been 
so abundantly established in the previous chapters, that wc shall not 
proceed to make an abstract of it, more particularly as we have embodied 
the most important of the remarks in our former observations. 

We have thus brought the first volume of this interesting work to a 
conclusion ; and we have no doubt but that our readers are fully satisfied 
that our high encomium of it is well deserved. The second volume, con- 
taining the refutation of the objections which have been raised to the 
testimony of the fact, which the first volume labours to establish, we must 
necessarily, from the length of our article, pass over ; contenting ourselves 
with assuring our readers, that it is characterized by the same qualities 
as the first. Something, perhaps, in style, we could wish altered ; and 
the leading blemish throughout the whole is, that the links of his 
reasoning are almost too minute ; that there is a too great repetition of 
his arguments, which are not unfrequently “ encumbered with help.” 
An abridged compendium of the first volume would be a most valuable 
work for our young divines, who would thus be strengthened in their 
faith by the giant defenders of the early Church, and would receive all 
the benefit of a labour which few would have the courage to undertake, 
and fewer still, the talents and patience to accomplish. In these days, 
which Mr. Faber justly 'designates as days of rebuke and blasphemy, 
BO successful an attempt to buibl up the faith of our Church must be 


* Theodotus chauged his opinion to avoid persecution ; his doctrine was called the 
. Qod-denying heresy, manifesting the opinion of his contemporaries. * 
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regarded with no common degree of interest, and be rewarded with no 
common degree of approbation. 

It cannot be unimportant to know, that the Church of England, at 
this moment, holds in the greatest purity the doctrihe of the early, and, 
therefore, the uncornipted Church of God ; and that the faith for 
which our martyrs bled, is the same which was promulgated by the first 
divinely-inspired teachers of Christianity, and their immediate fol- 
lowers ; and that, whether we take the evidence of enemies or friends — 
whether we regard the public creeds and liturgies, or the private opinions 
of the wise and pious of the primitive Church — the prescription and 
universality of the doctrine, and the unequivocal and unanimous inter- 
pretation of Scripture, all conspire to prove, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the /Ipostolicity of Trinitarianism, 
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The Happiness of the Blessed^ considered 
as to thiO Particulars of their State / their 
Heeognititm of each other in that State ; 
arid its Difference of Degrees, To which 
are added, Musings on the Church and 
her Services. Bg Richard Mant, 

D.D, M.R.I.A. Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. London : Rivingtoiis. 

1833. 12mo. Pp. 182. 

Those fanciful conjectures on the awful 
subjects connected with the state of the 
soul after death, which have lately been 
put forth by those high in authority, will 
find a consolatory antidote in the Scrip^- 
tural Musings of Bishop Mant. By the 
Musings we allude more particularly to 
the Sonnets annexed to each section of 
the treatise, which fix the mind in 
pleasing reflection upon each successive 
step in the argument, and embody in 
a poetic form the sentiments therein 
expressed. Though not of the highest 
grade of excellence, the Bishop’s sonnets 
are far above mediocrity, and of greater 
merit than any of his previous attempts 
in verse. Attached to the essay, though 
independent of it, is another collection 
of sonnets on ** the Church and her 
Services.** The filial affection, the pious 
devotion, and the genuine Christianity, 
which breathe in every line of this series, 
give it a value far above that which the 
highest poetic talent could supply. We 
submit the two following, which ought to 
VOL. XV. NO. III. 


be committed to memory by every sober 
believer in the promises of the Gospel. 


XXXVfl. PREACHINO EVANGELICAL. 

Say, what is Gospel-Peeachino?— ’T is to 
show, 

, How from his Father’s love by wilful deed 
Man fell ; and how, for ransom’d man to bleed. 
The Son of God took in this world of woe 
Our flesh, and quell’d by death our mortal foe 
And what his Spirit’s aid ; and whither lead 
His laws ; his means of grace ; and what the 
meed 

Of faith, matur’d by love ; and what we owe- 
Tbe Three in One ! This knowledge passing 
reach 

Of man’s device or angel’s, broad and deep, 
God by his Son deliver'd : this to teach 
Mankind, he charg’d the shepherds of his 
sheep : 

If man or angel other Gospel preach. 

Ho “ sows the wind, and shaU'ihG whirlwind 
reap.” 

XXXVIll. FREACHINO UN-EVAN Q 91.10 AL. 

To shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” 

By God’s mere will excluded, save a few, 
Will they or not, who pass selected througli ; 
To stint the stream of heavenly love ; to bind 
By strong necessity the human mind 
To sin and endless woe ; to hold to view 
The God of all perfection, as untrue, 

Unjust, unpaffloning, pitiless, unkind : 

Is THIS to PREACH tlie OOSPEE? — 111 thy word 
Not such, great God, thy loving-mercy’s call 
These eyes o’erjoy’d have seen, these ears have 
heard. 

Thy name is “ love.” By our forefather’s 
fall, 

All sinn’d and died. Forgive me if I’ve err’d, 
Deeming thy Son a ransom paid for all ! '* 

X 
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The Jjoiti/^s Directory (for 1831 ), Evn- 
belUshed with a Portrait of His Holi- 
ness Gregory XIIL London ; Keating 
& Brown. 

Wi: have fallen inadvertently upon this 
* rude mecum * of popery, and beg to dig- 
nify it with a notice in our pages for the 
sake of causing it to bear witness to our 
truth, in having at various times assorted 
that the Komish Church has altered Jiot 
from what she was in the perilous days 
of her supremacy. After giving a calen- 
dar of the Church services, and a list of 
plenary indulgences, the chief, conditions 
of which are prayers for the “ conversion 
of infidels and heretics, and the free pro- 
pagation of the Holy Faith,” follows an 
address to ” the Clergy and Laity of the 
JiOndon District,” from tlie Bishop of 
Usula, and the Bishop of Lydda, dated 
London, ?)th August, 1830, in which the 
Pope is called ‘‘ the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earlhP and in which it is said, that a 
rescript of 29th May, 1830, grants “to 
the Catholics of England a dispensation 
from the ohligation of abstinence of Hesh 
meat in the festival of Saint Mark also 
“ of hearing mass,” &c. and “ transferring 
the annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary to the Sunday succeeding that fes- 
tival.” Then follows “ the New Year's 
CJift,” a sort of sermon on the words “ All 
power is given to me in heaven and on 
earth. Ho ye therefore and teach all 
nations teaching them to ob- 

serve all things whatsoever I have coin-* 
manded you ; and, behold, 1 am with you 
all my days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” Matt, xxviii. 18, 20, 
&o. in which is this passage ; — Ever 
since the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles on the first feast of the 
('hristian Pentecost, she hath ever felt 
her indefectibility, and inerrancy, abso- 
lutely assured and confirmed to her, by 
the Divine authority and sure promise so 
clearly set forth in the impressive words 
of our Saviour 1 1 1” — The burden of the 
sermon is, “ hear the Church and after 
stating, that be who docs not hear it is 
as a heathen and a publican, the vicar 
apostolic (.fames YorkeBramston, Bishop 
of Usula), who signs it, proceeds to speak 
of “ the benignity of our mild and wise 
legislature,” and “ the disposition of our 
respected legislature,” insinuating thereby 
(that is, if there be any truth in logical 
deductions) that our legislature is not 
heretical, and consequently, more Rommo, 
Papistical. However, leaving our “re- 
spected legislature” to make what it 
pleases of this apostolic praise, we point 
to the assertion of the “ indefectibility 


and inerrancy of the Church ” of Rome, 
as worthy of notice. 

Our object has not been to analyze the 
contents of the Directory, but merely to 
direct attention to the foregoing senti- 
ments I but such a medley we have sel- 
dom seen. Moore’s Almanack cannot be 
compared with it. It consists of a list of 
French Romish clergymen, chapels, col- 
leges, schools ; a History of Gregory XIII. 
Keating and Brown’s Catholic Book List ; 
Advertisements from Catholic Wine 
Merchants ; Church Plate Manufac- 
turers; Dentists; Milliners; of Laxative 
Pills and Medicated Snufi'. But the 
oddest thing of all is, the Obituary, 
wherein we read of the death of the Rev. 
Mother Lsabella Chalmers, and Lay Sis- 
ter Sarah Ashton, of the Onler of the 
Immaculate? Conception ! ! ! 


y/ Sermon preached in St, Paul's Chapel, 
New Yorl(, on the occasion of the Conse- 
cration of the Rfght Rev. John i/. Hopkins, 
/)./). Ri shop of the Diocese of Vermont; 
The Right Rev, Benjamin B. Smith, D.D, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky ; the 
Right liev. Charles P. Me Ilraine, D.D, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio / and the 
Right Rev, George TVm. Doane, A, M, 
Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey. By 
the Bight Rev, Heniiy U. Onderdonk, 
D.D, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania., New York: Printed 
at the Protestant Episcopal Press. 
Pp. 17. 

The rapid progress of Episcopacy in 
the United States, is a source of heart- 
felt gratification to the Churcli of Eng- 
land. And we think Bishop Onderdonk 
must have looked upon the day upon 
which he was called upon to “ preach the 
consecration sermon,” when four Bishops 
were admitted to their holy office, as the 
proudest and happiest of his life : — at all 
events the circumstance appears to have 
inspired him with more than usual elo- 
quence, and the consequence has been a 
discourse calculated, not only to increase 
his own reputation, but to advance the 
cause of the extension of true religion, 
and the apostolic institutions of the 
Church. The Episcopal Church of the 
United States is at present governed by 
fourteen prelates, being an increase of 
four within the last few years ; and we 
understand the extensive dioceses are to 
be further divided, and new ones called 
into existence, to meet the increasing 
wants of those vast regions, where a few 
years ago the name of Christianity was 
barely known, and certainly the sacred 
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orders co-existent with its first promul- 
gation, were unheard of. All this, we 
rejoice to believe, firgues favourably for 
the permanency of that established 
Church to which we glory to belong, 
and which has taken such deep root in 
the minds of those who, from their 
habits and locality, might have been 
supposed hostile to tier institutions. 


Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By John 
Carne, Esq. Author of “ Letters from 
the East.'^ Vol. I. [Select Library, 
Vol, FI. London ; Fisher, 1832.J 
12ino. Pp. 348. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter of the liato John M ason Goon, 
M.T)., F.R.S. &c. cS:c. By Olintiius 
Gukcjoky, LL. D. [Select Library, 
Vol. riL] 12ino. Pp. viii. 400. 

The volumes of the Select Library*^ 
form by no means cither an uninterest- 
ing or unentertaining collection. Of the 
Polynesian llescarclies,” with which 
the series commenced, it would be im- 
possible to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion equal to their merit; nor is Stewart’s 
** Visit to the South Seas,” which fol- 
lowed, deficient in valuable and instruc- 
tive information. Game’s “ Lucas ’’ is 
an important missionar}^ publication ; 
and though we may not altogether coin- 
cide in some of the writer’s sentiments, 
or approve of his manner of expressing 
them, we have, nevertheless, derived 
considerable pleasure from the perusal 
of his book. In the Memoir of Dr. 
Mason Good, his friend Dr. Gregory has 
sketched the portrait of a learned, ami- 
able, and pious man, mistaken in some 
of his religious opinions, but “ whose ex- 
ample and conversation alford many les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue.” 


Fifty-one Original Fables, with Morals and 
Ethical Index. Written by A. C. R. 
Embellished with Eighty-five Original 
Designs by B. Cuuickshank, 8^c, ^c. 
Also a Translation of IHularch^s Ban- 
quet of the Seven Sages ; revised for this 
Work. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co. 1833. Pp. 251. 

This is an English imitation of Lessing’s 
Fables, at least in the manner of the ap- 
plication ; but we do not deny the claim 
the author makes to originality, so far as 
the composition is concerned. There is 


a good deal of pith and point in some of 
these fables, and in none a want of 
moral reflection, or pertinent applica- 
*tion ; and, on the whole, they are worthy 
of our approbation ; but the price is 
rather more than convenient for tliose 
persons to whom the work would be 
useful. Of the Illustrations, many are 
very excellent ; some, however, have not 
plc^ased us. The execution is good, but, 
save in one or two instances, there is not 
so much spirit as usually characterises 
the wit of Cruickshank. Bewick would 
liave done for the work what the present 
illustrator has not — made every engrav- 
ing a little history. The tail-pieces 
are, however, generally good, and the 
animals well delineated ; but we wish the 
little picture at page IfiO bad been 
omitted, expressive as it is. Whether 
the writer be Cridii)us or ^Esop we know 
not, but bis name in the title-page is as 
original as bis designation in the preface. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. John 
Merry, A. B, London ; Hatcliard. 
1832. 12mo. Pp. 280. 

A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, 
late of Stoke Ileming, Devon. By the 
Rev. Charles Brioges, M. A. Vicar 
of Old Newton, Suffolk. London : 
Seeley. 1832. i2ino. Pp. viii. 31?% 

» 

Of the sincere piety of the two indivi- 
duals, whose memoirs are here presented 
to the world, us well as of the pure in- 
tention of tlie authors who have written 
them, we should be the last to entertain 
a doubt. The advantage to be derived, 
however, from disclosing the privacy of 
a retired, though exemplary, Clergyman, 
and of a devout, but (in our opinion) 
mistaken female, is at least questionable, 
and its policy by consequence unsound. 
That the examples of the good and great, 
whose exertions in the cause of the Gospel 
have been publicly performed, and pub- 
licly appreciated, should be lianded down 
to posterity as examples in the pages of 
the biographer or the historian, is one 
thing ; and that the private papers and 
solitary contemplations of a Christian 
pastor, or an ** elect lady ” — we use the 
term in an applied sense — should be 
blazed abroad in ostentatious eulogy, is 
another. We leave the two “ pretty 
books ” to those who relish such things : 
to ourselves — it may be bad taste — they 
are not palatable. De gustibus non 
disputandum. 
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A SERMON 

FOR THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ;BASTER. 

Matthew xxvi. 31 — 35. 

Then saith Jesus unto them^ AH ye shall he offended because of me this 
night : for it is written^ I will smite the shepherd^ and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. But after I am risen again, I will go 
before you into Galilee, Peter answered and said unto him, Though, 
all men shall he offended because of thee, yet will I never he offended, 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, that this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shaU deny me thrice, Peter said unto him. Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee, * Likewise also said all 
the disciples, 

In^ these words, which are taken from the second lesson for this 
morning’s service, ive have an account of one of the last conversa- 
tions which took place between our blessed Lord and his eleven chosen 
disciples. Before, however, we examine its contents, let us consider 
the circumstances under which it was held. Now we must bear in mind 
that these eleven disciples, together with the traitor Judas, had been 
with their Lord throughout the whole course of his public ministry. 
At his call they had been willing to forsake all, and follow him. When 
the rich, and the wise, and the learned amongst their brethren, treated 
them with the utmost contempt, and even cruelty, they had boldly pro- 
fessed themselves his disciples. They had given up their usual pursuits 
and occupations ; they had resigned their accustomed habits and modes 
oi living; they had separated themselves from the society of their 
relations, friends, and acquaintances, and had attached themselves 
entirely to his person and his service ; and, for the space of at least 
three years and a half, they had now been his constant companions. 
Through evil report, as well as good report, they had steadily followed 
his steps. 

On. the other hand, during that period they had received from him 
repeated marks of his especial favour and affection towards them ; be- 
sides, they had been instructed daily by the gracious words which he 
spoke as man never before spake — words of the most tremendous warn- 
ing, as well as words of the most cheering promise ; and they had been 
witnesses themselves of the amazing miracles with which he confirmed 
the truth of all that he uttered. 

Moreover, they had themselves — and one of them, Peter in particular — 
plainly and decidedly confessed him to be the Christ. As, for instance, 
when he asked them whether they would leave him like others, Peter 
speaks for them, and says, “ Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” (John vi. 67, 68.) And, on another occasion, 
the same Peter, in their name, witnessed that good confession, “ Thou 
art tlie Christ, the Son of the living God.” (Matt. xvi. 16.) Nay more; 
they had even gone forth, as their Lord sent them, proclaiming to their 
countrymen the great truth, that he was the Messiah, the Saviour, and 
P^iiverer, whom they had so long expected ; and had been enabled 
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themselves to prove their words to be true by the mighty works which 
they performed in his name. (Luke x. 17.) 

From these circumstances it might .very naturally have been expected 
that there could be little danger of the chosen disciples becoming un- 
faithful to their Lord. But, alas ! there was the greatest possible 
danger on that head. And of this their Divine Master, foreknowing as 
he did all things, was too well aware^^ He knew that a time of the 
severest trial was just at hand. He knew that he was himself on the 
point of being taken from them, and that the approach of danger to 
himself would have a fatal effect upon them. Repeatedly, in the 
course of his instructions, had he warned them of the evils which 
were now coming upon him ; but all in vain. He had told them 
that “the Son of man should suffer of men,** (Matt. xvii. 12.); 
that he should “ give his life a ransom for many,** (Matt. xx. 28.) ; and 
yet further, only a very short period before he uttered the words of my 
text, ho gave them this Statement, which is so plain, that we might have 
thought it impossible to mistake it: “Ye know,” said he, “ that after 
two days is the feast of the Passover, and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified,” (Matt. xxvi. 2.); and afterwards even spoke to them 
of his burial as near at hand. (ver. 12.) Yet it is clear that they still 
understood none of these things. Their eyes were so blinded by preju- 
dice, that their Lord’s plain declarations, as well as the force of their 
own Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah must suffer,* were 
entirely lost upon them. Still, however, as the fatal hour drew nigh, 
and was close at hand, he once more refers to the subject, and even tells 
them beforehand what they would do when it was come. After having 
established that holy rite, which he intended to be a mark of his dis- 
ciples’ attachment to him when he had left them — the Lord’s Supper — 
“then saith Jesus unto them,” in the words of my text, “all ye shall 
be offended because of me this nigfit. For it is written, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad. But 
after I am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee.” Thus he 
told them of his death, as about to be accomplished that very night ; 
thus he told them of the manner in which they would be offended at 
what would happen to him, and consequently forsake him. He spoke, 
you will observe, of both these things as having been, years before, 
foreseen and foretold by one of their own inspired prophets, Zechariah. 
(xiii. 7.) He told them also that he would afterwards rise again from 
the dead ; and assured them that, notwithstanding their desertion of 
him, he would be ready to meet them again, if they followed him into 
the country which he named, into Galilee. 

But, plain and decided as his declarations were, they did not believe 
them. Peter, who was generally the most forward on all occasions, 
immediately repels with warmth the charge brought against him. So 
confident is he in himself, that he declares that even if all the rest might 
become unfaithful, he would be faithful, though he should stand alone in 
the world. He immediately answered, “ Though all men shall be offended 
because of thee, yet will I never be offended.” But how much better 


Such, for instance, as Isaiah liii. and Zechariah xiii. 7. 
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did his Lord know him than he knew himself! This boastful speech 
called forth a still more minute and particular charge against the speaker 
himself : “ Jesus said unto him,” with marked emj[>hasis, “ Verily I say 
unto thee, that this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” liut, impressive and positive as this assurance was, the whole 
was without weight on him to whom it was addressed : for Peter said 
again, “ Though 1 should die wkh thee, yet will I not deny thee,” Nor 
were the rest of the eleven in any degree nearer to conviction ; for we 
read that, “ likewise also said all the disciples.” 

But, in the event, which of these opposite declarations, those of our 
Lord, or those of his disciples, proved to be the truth ? — the word of 
God, or the word of men? The close of the history, as contained in 
the chapter just read, will sufficiently answer these questions. It will 
be necessary for us to pause only for that short period during which our 
blessed Lord retired with his disciples to his favourite garden of Geth- 
seniane, for the purpose of devotion, before we shall mark the approach 
of an armed band, brought thither by the traitor Judas, to take away 
his Divine Master to judgment and td death ; and then, if we seek for 
the eleven self-confident disciples, amongst those who attended him in 
his hour of trial, we shall seek for them in vain. A member of their 
own body, Matthew, one of the eleven, has left us this plain record : 
“ Then all the disciples forsook him and fled.” (ver, 50.) Where was 
now their aifection and attachment for their Divine Master ? What had 
become of their . bold and confident resolutions ? Alas 1 they had all 
vanished away. They were all offended because of him that night. 
Scarcely had they seen him betrayed, and delivered up into the hands 
of wicked men — even before the Shepherd had been finally smitten, 
according to the sure ^vord of prophecy — the sheep were scattered abroad. 
Their fear of death had overcome their love of the Prince of Life. 

But, we may ask, was Peter also of the guilty number ? Did he, 
after all he had said, fly with the rest ? lie did : for it is expressly 
said, that they all forsook their ^ S^aster, and fled. It is true, he did 
afterwards summon resolution to follow his Loi'd into the high-priest's 
palace. He did not this,, however, with any intention of shewing 
the strength of his attachthent to him by then confessing him openly 
before men, but simply ** to see the end” of the matter ; and even then, 
it was at such a distance behind, as proved that he had no wish to 
be suspected of belonging to his company, since it is expressly stated, 
that it was “ afar off.” He did, moreover, enter the high-priest’s 
palace ; but, when there, he contented himself with remaining in obscu- 
rity, “ sitting with the servants.” But, even there, he could not 
escape observation. Three times was he charged with belonging unto 
Jesus ; and thus three times was he called upon to acknowledge him as 
his Master. But instead of confessing him even once, he disowned and 
denied him^ he repeated that denial thrice; repeated it after sufficient 
space for recollection, and at last, to use the expressive language of a 
most admirable commentator,*^ “ bound the lie' upon his soul with 


* Dean Stanhope’s Paraphrase on the Epistles and Gospels for the Year ; one of the 

most useful works for the assistance of the Church of England Minister which we possess. 
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solemn oaths and imprecations.” No sooner had he so done, than, as 
we read (ver. 74.), “ immediately the cock crew,” 

Now, what could be more complete^ than the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
words ? They were, in every respect, accomplished to the very letter. 
All the eleven disciples were offended because of him that night ; and, 
before the cock crew, the confident Peter had denied him thrice. It 
remains only to sec whether their Lord did go before them into Galilee, 
and what took place in consequence. 

What became of the disciples when they were scattered abroad, like 
sheep without a shepherd, we are no where informed. The only account 
we find left us of any of them relates to Peter. Of him it is recorded, 
that, when he had completed his denial, immediately he remembered 
the word of Jesus, which said unto him, “Pefore the cock crow thou 
shalt deny me thrice :”*thus conviction suddenly flashed upon his mind ; 
lie saw the real character of his conduct towards his kind Master and 
Lord; and the consequence was, that “he went out,” and, as well he 
might, “wept bitterly.” (ver. 75.) 

Nor did he w'eep in vain. His tears, we may be assured, were tears 
of penitence ; his anguish, the offspring of a truly contrite heart ; his 
sorrow, such godly sorrow as worketh repentance not to be repented of ; 
since they were all accepted of God, all favourably received by that 
Divine Master, against whom he had so deeply sinned. 

Nor can we doubt that the painful feelings of the other ten disciples, 
in some degree, resembled those of Peter ; or that their manner of ex- 
jiressing them was, in some measure, similar to his: Allowing, of 
course, for their different characters, and temperament of mind and 
constitution, we cannot question but that, when they saw what they had 
done, they retired into themselves ; that each deeply condemned his 
own unfaithfulness to his Lord ; and each gave some decided evidendfe 
of his bitter and sincere repentance.** 

That they w^rc all jiardoned and accepted, as well as Peter, we are 
well aware. As soon as they were reminded, by the women sent for the 
purpose by the angel at the grave (Matt, xxviii. 7.), and afterwards by 
their Lord himself (ver. 10.), of his gracious promise, wdiich is recorded 
in my text, to meet them again after his resurrection from the dead, 
“ then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them.” (v. 10.) There he met them, accord- 
ing to his word; acknowledged them again as his disciples; received 
thenn again into his favour; and, as an encouragement to future faith- 
fulness, promised that, after his departure from them, he W'^ould ever be 
spiritually present with them, to instruct, protect, and guide them. 

Such is the interesting history suggested to our consideration by the 
words of my text ; and I think it may be made, by the blessing of 
God, as instructive as it is interesting. 

I. And I cannot pass over without an observation on the weight which 
this history gives to the character of the writer of this Gospel, St. 
Matthew, as concerns his truth as an historian. Men, we know, are 
seldom inclined to relate circumstances which tell much against them- 
selves, or even against those with whom they are connected. Where 
such exist, they generally pass them over in silence, or, if they cannot 
avoid mentioning them, they soften them down as much as possible. 
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But such, we see, was not the case with this sacred writer, when he 
wrote concerning himself and his coippaniohs. Ignominious as their 
treatment of their Lord was, he yet places it in its true light. There is 
no attempt to gloss it over. Its guilt is not made light of. Is not this 
just the conduct of a man who was resolved to speak the whole truth, 
without regarding the consequences? Surely it is. ** There can be no 
stronger proof/* says an acute divine,* “ of the candour of the sacred 
writers, than is afforded by the manner in which they speak of their 
own characters, and their own faults and weaknesses.” Would to God 
that the unbeliever could be brought to view only this one point in its 
true light ! For it could then scarcely fall to lead him on to feel assured 
that the whole Gospel, from the beginning to the end, is true, and 
therefore must be, what it claims to be, the word of God himself. 

TI. But the point which I would chiefly insist upon is, the warning 
which this history gives of the frailty and weakness of human nature ; 
and the awful danger of trusting in it in working out our salvation. 
The conduct of the ten disciples was alone a sufficient evidence of these 
things. But perhaps there never was a more melancholy example 
displayed to the world of the utter insufficiency of man’s unaided powers 
and resolutions, and the fatal folly of placing any confidence in self, 
than that afforded by Peter. What expressions could have been used 
more fully to display a firmness of resolution and purpose, than that 
which was uttered by that disciple? What language could be more 
solemn or stronger, than that in which they all joined? Nor can we, I 
think, for a moment question their sincerity, when they thus expressed 
themselves. When Peter declared that nothing should induce him to be 
offended at his Master’s fate ; when he said that he would rather die 
with him than deny him ; when the rest all echoed his words ; there 
can be no doubt that they all, at the time, believed and felt what they 
uttered. Yet, in the hour of trial, they all were offended — they, one 
and all, fell ; and he that was most bold and confident, stumbled most 
heavily on the rock of offence, and fell the deepest of them all. Oh, 
what a lesson is this to every otifr who ** thinketh he standeth, to take 
heed lest he fall ! ” 

III. But, as the history, Giffords a warning to those who stand, so it also 
yields a word of comfort and encouragement to those who, having 
fallen, feel within themselves an earnest desire to repent and return to 
Christ. It is worthy of remark, that oven before the Apostles had for- 
' saken their Lord, he held out to them a most gracious promise, which 
they did not indeed understand at the time, — that he would be ready to 
receive them again, even after tJheir treatment of him, if they would 
i:;etum to him, as he directed. Moreover, no sooner was he risen, than 
hq sent especial messengers to remind them of that promise : and when 
they come to him in Galilee, he pardoned the conduct even of Peter, 
he being pjjnitent, and he freely forgave them all. From this we may 
learn, tiiat, grievous as the guilt is of those who depart from grace 
giVen, and fall into sin, yet the place of forgiveness is not to be denied 
to tliem, if, by the grace of God, they arise again, and truly repent. 

— Tar— 


• Dr. Gravc$. 
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IV. One remark more, Jbefore wc conclude, is necessary to make the 
matter complete. We have seen, very plainly, how vain, it ia for man to 
attempt, in his own strenGjth, to resist* the force of temptation ; and how 
tremendous, therefore, is the danger of those who liope to follow the steps of 
their master, Christ, relying solely on tlieir own powers and resolutions. 
But we may well ask. On what, then, may we rely ? If we must not trust 
in ourselves, in what may we trust? It is good, it is important, nay, it 
is absolutely necessary, that we should be convinced that we have no 
power of ourselves to help ourselves. And why? Because it leads us 
naturally to inquire where that power is to be found, in which we may 
put our trust. Nor need we long inquire, without obtaining a sufficient 
answer. The writings of these same Apostles and their com 2 )anions 
will soon guide us to the source from whence they afterwards drew their 
strength ; and teach us how to draw from thence, each one of us, strength 
for ourselves ; whilst, at; the same time, their history, as well as the 
history of all those who have followed their steps, will prove bow fully 
and entirely w^e may place our confidence in the same support which 
ever supj)ortcd them. If we will learn of them,' deeply conscious of 
our own miserable weakness, wc sliall hear, with delight, of the power- 
ful influeiice of divine grace; we shall seek, with the utmost earnestness, 
through Christ, the mighty aid of the Holy Spirit; and, rc‘posing our 
])erfect reliance in the all-sufficiency of his strength, we may then foIloAv 
our Saviour’s steps, with confidence in the result; being assured that, 
whatever trials and difficulties may meet us in the way, wx‘ shall be 
enabled to go on, conquering and to conquer; and so, in the end, be 
enabled to finish our course with joy. 

In conclusion, then, my brethren, let me address one or two classes 
of persons on some of the points which have been now’ considered. 
And, 

1 . Let me speak a wxrd to tliose who are now actually engaged in the 
service of Christ, who are sincerely attached to him, and are, in some 
measure, treading in his steps. Consider, I beseech you, wdiat a warn- 
ing is here given you, to beware of falling from your steadfiislness. Jt 
is, I know, a favourite doctrine wdth somq, that persons, when once 
dcejdy interested in the salvation of Christ — wdien once enabled, by 
divine grace, to enter on their Christian course — never can fall, or, at 
least, not finally, and for ever. But I feel persuaded that they cannot 
arrive at this conclusion from a fair view of the general tenor and spirit 
of the Scriptures, but rather, from that most dangerous of all courses, 
the taking single texts of holy writ by tlicmselvcs, and explaining them 
without any reference to what goes oefore or follows after, and, there- 
fore, wresting them from their original and proper meaning, and setting 
them against texts which are of a plain and unquestionable cliaracter.. 
But let me entreat you, brethren, not to he led away by such delusions, 
flattering as they are to human pride, and fatal, it is to Ite fi^arqd, to- 
Christian perseverance. Taking caution from the example of the self- 
confident disciples now before us, let us learn to fear for ourselves, lest 
we also should be, in like manner, tempted, and so fall like them. We 
may have been, for some time, amongst the true disciples of Christ ; wx 
may have renounced and forsaken the follies and vices of tlie world, and 
followed him through evil report as well as good report ; and yet there 

VOL. XV. NO, III. Y 
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may clangcir’stilL; Trials wifl^fjoinc ~ dangers will arise - stumbling- 
block s, an d^ockS' gif oflfence will lie in our way. We may even yet be 
^ <fen3^ 'and' forsake tbe"^ Saviour in whom we trust, the 
Redeaner Whom we love, the Master whom we delight to serve. Let 
us b6 hulnble, t^eh, and. watch unto prayer. Let us not be high-minded, 
bu^t fbaa *. « JLet us tremble for our own weakftess, but let us be ever 
conlidervt iu Cliri^, ever striving against sin, ever persevering in gf)dli- 
n^i^s, arid ,.ever hoping that lie which has begun a good work in us, 
wiy cohtiniie it until tlie day of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

g. There may, perhaps, be amongst you, some one or more unhappy 
beings, wlio, having been tempted to forsake their only Saviour in an 
evil hour, are now deeply smitten with tlieir guilt, and tremble at their 
danger. If there be but one thus mourning over his sin, let me address 
that one, and entreat him or her to consider well the history of Peter 
and hi^companions. 1 know that Satan will use all his arts to hold 
that unhappy person in liis grasp. I know that he will tempt him to 
believe that there is no place of p^^on for him. I know that tlie 
person himself will be hard to he persuaded to hope that the Saviour, 
gracious as he is, will ever look favourably upon him again. I3ut, my 
brotlier, or my sister, if you do really repent, and are heartily sorry for 
your great offence, yon must not despair. Remember that the same 
gracious Being who watched over his chosen and beloved disciples with 
so much tenderness and care, now, in like manner, watches over you. 
The Son of God liimself, though no longer upon earth, yet is ever present 
with you. Fallen and faithless though you have been, he still wishes to 
have mercy upon you. Your grief and misery is, no doubt, the work 
of his Spirit \vithin you. Oh ! return, then, to God, through his Son 
J'esiis Christ, and, he assured, he will receive you, if you faint not ; nnd 
tliough he may delay, for a time, to try you, yet, in the end, he will 
pardon yon, as he did tlie guilty disciples, and finally restore you to 
his favour. 

3. But 1 must not close without a word, of warning to a different 
class of persons. There are, we must know, a vast number amongst 
those who call themselves Christians, who will not come exactly under 
either of these descriptions. They cannot be said to be standing or 
walking in the ways of Christ ; neither can they be well said to have 
Mien away from them, inasmuch as they never were really in them. It 
is true, they may have been baptized into his cliurch, and thus called to 
his service ; instructed they may have been, in some degree, in his 
Gospel ; and, perhaps, may have, from the example and habits of others 
around them, discharged some of the duties whicli it enjoins. But 
still, they have never been heartily engaged in the work. Through 
carelessness and a want of thought, they have permitted themselves even 
to trifle wit^ the Gospel, and treated it with indifference ; or from the love 
of pleasure, or the love of gain, or the love of sin, they have even had a 
dislike to the Gospel. In either case, they never have yielded their 
heart and affections, their miwd and understanding, their whole life and 
soul, to the guidahee of the Holy Spirit, to the faith and obedience of 
Christ. My brethren, if there be here present, as I doubt not there 
arc!* those who feel that this is in every way your case, consider, 1 entreat 
you, wliat you have done, and in what danger you stand. Think not, 
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because you have nothing to do wkh tJie Gospel, that^the Gospel will 
have nothing to do with you. Rather think, that if SoVdiiScuU a 
labour, even for the best, to work pi]t their own»*salyatfbn, ■jve know 
it is ; and if there be a danger of tlie most faithful falling *i#l thffr 
if they presume to rest in themselves, or relax in their elide^Vou^ f what 
must be the fate of those who never enter on the great work atT all ! In 
tlie words of St. Peter liimself, “If judgment must begin at >tlic house 
of God, wliat shall be the end of them that obey not tlie Gospel . of 
God ? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall tl)e ungodly 
and the sinner appear?’* (1 Pet. iv. 17, 18.) May God Ahnighty 
grant you grace to feel the poWer of these words, and lead you to repent, 
and make your, calling and election sure ! And may he be plejfscd, by 
the influence of the lloly Spirit, “ to strengthen such as do stand, and 
to comfort and help tlfe ^veak-hearted, and to raise uj) them that fall ; 
and finally, to beat down Satan under our feet,” through Jesus Christ 
our Lord! Amen. D.4. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY EA 'fUERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

No, XXX. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

TRLi TV L TJA N.—(vimthiu(>d. ) 

Quid Tcrtulli.mo criiditius, quid acutiiis? — Jerom. EpisL ad St, 

Taking now the works of Tertullian in the ord('r of Risliop Kaye's 
classification, the first on the list is the Tract dc Pannientia, That it 
was written before his lapse into ^lontanism may be safely inferred 
from the cliange in his opinions, as expressed in the Treatise de Pudicitia^ 
which w’as wTitten after that event. The tract commences with a 
description of tlie strict course of probation to which the catechumens 
were subjected, before they w^re admitted into the number of the 
Jaithfulhy baptism (§§. 1 — 5.), In order to the reception of this rite, 
the necessity of repentance and amendment of life is solemnly enforced ; 
and the Father argues witli much earnestness against a prevailing error 
lespecting the remission of sins conferred on the baptized, which was 
perverted into a reason for the previous indulgence of those lusts and 
passions, from which it would afterwards be necessary to abstain. Non 
ideo ahluimur, he observes (§. 6.), ut delmquere desinajnns^ sed quia 
desiimus ; and it was required of the convert to abstain, wdth all dili- 
gence, from those sins which he bad renounced at the font. If, however, 
he fell again into sin, lie might be restored to the favour of God 
and the communion of the Church, by making a public confession of his 
guilt, fasting in sackcloth and ashes, and performing ofher acts of 
penance in proportion to the magnitude of his olfeucc. A refusal to 
submit to this ceremony, termed Exomoloyesis, w^as believed to consign 
the offender to eternal perdition ; nor could its benefits be obtained in 
case of a second relapse (§§. 7 — 12.). Still, thougli the Church could 
not absolve, it did not follow that God could not pardon ; for he plainly 
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intimates that repeated pardon is ’no encouragement for repeated -sin.* * * § 
By a strange perversion of the sense, the llomanists represent the 
Exomologesis as a private^ not 2i public ^ act.'|' Throughout his works 
Tcrtulliaii has not a single allusion to the practice of apricular confes- 
sion in the primitive Church. 

The ante-Montanist date of the Tract de Oratione principally rests 
upon the testimony of Hilary.,}; It opens with a few remarks on praying 
in secret, and the use of long prayers (§. 1.), introductory tp a running 
commentary on each separate petition of the Lord’s Brayer, which he 
describes as a comprehensive epitome pf the whole Christian doctrine 
(§§. 2 — 0.). After observing that this prayer should always form part 
of our devotions, and enforcing the necessity of approaching the throne 
of grace in a proper frame of mind (§. 10.), ^Tertiillian pl'oceeds to 
object to certain practices, which had been introduced into the. Christian 
worship, as heathenish and superstitious. Upon these grounds he 
disapproves of the custom of washing the hands, and throwing off the 
cloak, before the- commencement of the public prayers ; of sitting down 
at their conclusion ; and of prajdng io loudly as to interrupt the con- 
gregation ; recommending, on the contrary, the raising of the hands to 
heaven, an humble and modest demeanour, as exemplified in the 
parable of the pharisee and publican, and the salutation with the kiss of 
peace at the conclusion of the service (§§. 1 1 — H.). The tract is 
imperfect at the end; but nine additional sections are attached to 
it in Scmler’s edition. They treiit of the indecency of virgins 
appearing unveiled in the church (§§. 16, IG.) ; of kneeling in prayer 
(§ 17) ; of the place and the hour of ])rayer (§§. 18, 19.) ; of the duty 
of urging a Christian brother to participate in public worship (§. 20.) ; 
/)f concluding our prayers with an hallelujah” (§. 21.); and of the 
sacrificial import and efficacy of^^prayer (§§. 22, 23.). This addition 
bears strong internal marks of spuriousness. 

Felix sacra mentum aqnijc nostree, qua ahluti deliciis pristince ccecitatls 
in vitam cetervam Uheramur ! Such is the exordium of the Tract 
de Baptismo, w'hich is directed against the heresy of a female, named 
Quintilla, who maintained that faith alone, without baptism, w'as neces- 
sary to salvation. “ So essential is water,” observes Tertullian, “ to 
the new birth of Christians, that they are, as it were, pisciculi secundum 
ixOvy nostrum Jesum Christum (§. 1.); in allusion to the words "IrioovQ 
XptoTOCj Geou vice, Swri/p, of the initial letters of which the word 
is composed. § He then proceeds to notice the consecration of the 
water by prayer to God, observing that its sanctification is effected by 
the Holy Spirit, brooding over the face of it as at the creation, through 
the intermediate agency of angels ; and that there is no difference 


* De Pseait. §. 7. Nemo idcirco deterior sit, quia Deus melior, totiens delmquendo, 

quotiens ignoscitur. 

t See Baron. Ann. 56. J Comment, in Matt. c. 5. 

§ In the Sibylline verses there are some acrostics beginning with these letters ; and it 
has thence been inferred, on the supposition that these verses were the work of Mon- 
tanus or a Montanist, that Tertullian was a Montanist when he wrote the Treatise de 
Baptismo, But the forgery is generally admitted to have been prior to the rise of this 
heiesy ; and there is certainly no evidence that the writer of the Treatise was a believer 
in the new prophecy. — See Bishop Kaye. 
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whether a man be baptized in the sea or in a river, in a pond or a lake, 
in the Jordan or the Tiber (§§. 2 — 4.). The power communicated to the 
water by the angel, who is represented as forerunner of the Spirit, as 
the Baptist was of Christ, is described as analogous to the healing 
clFicacy of the waters of Bethesda ; and as restoring to the convert that 
Spirit of God; originally inspired by the Creator, but lost by Adam's 
transgression (§§. 5, 6.). After explaining some of the forms observed 
in the administration of the rite (§§.7 — 9.), Tertullian offers some remarks 
upon the baptism of John, with reference to our Lord’s question to the 
Pharisees, in Matt. xxi. 25., and the Baptist’s message to Christ, in 
Matt. xi. (§§. 10, 11.), and considers it probable that the Apostles, 
with the excei)tioii of St. Paul, were baptized with John’s baptism 
(§. 12.). To an argument urged by Quintilla, that Abraham pleased 
God by . faith without baptism, he replies that the case is altered under 
the Gospel, as fully appears by our Lord’s command, “ to baptize all 
nations, in the name or the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost and his 
conversation with Nicodemus (§, 13.) ; and he shews that St. Paul’s 
declaration, in 1 Cor. v. 17. is limited to the circumstances under which 
]\e wrote, and that he had already baptized Gaius, Crispus, and the 
family of Stephanas (§. 14.). He maintains that baptism ought not to 
he repeated, and that the baptism of licretics is invalid (§. 15.) ; that 
martyrdom was a second baptism, more eflicacious than the first, of 
whicli it would supply the place (§. 16.) ; that lay-baptism is lawful, 
inasmuch as every Christian is in some degree a priest (§. 17.) ; that 
the baptism of infants should he delayed, upon the principle that the 
age of- innocence requires no remission of sins ;'j- and that of unmarried 
persons and widows, from the multitude of temptations to which they 
are exposed (§. 18,). In this chapter he also alludes to the custom of 
having sponsors. With respect to tlic^ time for administering this sacra- 
ment, he regards Good Friday and ^Yhitsnnday as the most appropriate 
occasions, though it can never be out of season (§. 19.) ; and concludes 
by advising that the candidate be duly prepared for its reception by 
prayer, and fasting, and confession of sins (§. 20). 

From the tone of severe reprobation in which he subsequently spoke 
of second marriages, compared with the moderation exhibited in the 
two books ad Uxorem, there is little doubt of their having been written 
before Tertullian had imbibed the more rigid notions of the Montanist. 
In the first book lie endeavours to dissuade his wife, in case she should 
survive him, to abstain from a second marriage ; speaking of the intercourse 
between the sexes as, in itself, a sensual impurity {dedecus volnphtpsnm), 
instituted at the creation for the mere purpose of peopling the world, hut 
only allowed under the Gospel, which restricted a man to one wife, in com- 
passion to human infirmity (§§. 1 , 2.). Thus he proceeds to explain 1 Cor, 


* That baptism was administered in the name of all the three Persons in the Trinity 
in hiii time, and the catechumen examined as to his faith in this article of belief, is 
manifest from many passages in Tertullian’s writings. Thus, adv, Prax. §, 26. Nec 
semely sed ter^ ad singula nomina et sivgulas •personas iingumur ; which substantiates the 
custom of triple immersion^ with reference to each person respectively. 

f Bi:jhop Kaye points out the inconsistency of this advice with the ccnviction, which 
he manifests on oilier occasions, of the absolute necessity of baptism to relieve mankind 
from the injurious effects of Adam's fall. 
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vii. 9. as merely sanctioning marriage as the less of two evils (§. 3.), and 
advises his wife to follow the example of those Christian sisters (§. 4.), 
qufjc nullam formce vel cetatis vcca-sionem sanctitati antcponunt ; malunt 
enim Deo nubere ; Deo spcciosce^ Deo sujit 'piiella*, Amg^g other argu- 
ments for continued widowliood, he maintains that God, in taking to 
himself the husband, indicates his pleasure that the wife should be a 
widow (§§. 5 — 7.) ; and that, as the inducements to a second marriage 
are stronger than to a first, quia facile cst non appetere qupd nescias 
(§. 8.), so is the merit of abstinence increased. Fearfuf, however, 
that she might be unwilling to impose .upon herself this restraint, he 
cautions her, in the second book, at least not to intermarry with a 
heathen (§. 1.). This, he says, would be nothing short of adultery; 
and he grounds his opinion upon 1 Cor. vii. 39. wherein he explains 
the words only in the Lordy as limiting the marriage to a Christian 
(§. 2, 3.). lie admits, however, that a marriage contracted with a 
heathen, before the conversion of either party, oiiglit not to be dissolved, 
though it must be extremely difficult for a Christian woman, who is 
married to a Gentile, to perform the duties which she owes to God, to 
her own soul, to the })oor, and to the Church (§§. 4 — 8.). The book 
concludes with a glowing description (§. 9.) of the blessedness of that 
marriage, which is duly sanctioned by the Church. Unde sufpeiamus 
ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii, quod Fcelesia conciliat, et con- 
Jirmat ohlatio, cf ohsignat henedictio, angeli rennnciant, pater rato hahet ? 
Nam necin terris Jilii sine consensu patrum rede et jure nuhunt. Quale 
jug uni Jidelium duorum imius spei, unius voti, unius disclplince, ejusdem 
servitutis ? Ambo fratres, ambo conservi ; nulla spiritus, carnisve dis- 
cretio, atqui vere duo in came una: et uhi caio una, wins cst spWitus, 
Shnul Grant, simul volutantur, et shnul jejunia transigunt ; alterntros do- 
centes, alterutros hortantes, nlterutrps snstinentes : in EcclesinDei jiaritcr 
utrique, jonr/Zer in convicio Dei, pariter in angustiis, in persccntlonibus, 
in refrigeriis ; neuter alterum eclat, neuter alierum viiat, neuter alfcri 
grax^is est : liherk Ofger visitatur, indigens sustentatur : cleemosyncc sine 
tormento, sacrificia sine scrupulo, quotidiana diligentia sine i mpedimculo : 
non furtiva signatio, non treplda gratulatio, non muta henedictio : 
sonant inter duos psalmi et hymni, et mutuo provocaiit quis melins Deo 
suo cantet. Talia Christus videns et audiens gaudet ; his pacem suam 
mittet: ubi duo, ibi et ipse ; ubi et ipse, ibi et malus non est'" 

It seems that dissensions had arisen among certain Christians who 
had been thrown into prison on account of their religion.^ On the 
subject of these disputes Tertullian addressed them in the Tract ad 
Martyres, and entreats them not to grieve the Holy Spirit by conduct so 
unworthy of Christian meekness and brotherly love ; adverting to the 
honaur in which martyrs were held, inasmuch as through their inter- 
cession penitents w'cre sometimes restored to the communion of the 
Church (§. 1.). He offers sundry tox^ics of consolation under their 
sufferings ; and represents imprisonment as a privilege (§. 2.) by which 
they were spared the anguisjji of witnessing the iniquities, the x)rc)fligacy, 
and the idolatry of the times. As a motive to constancy and patience, 
^6' sets before them the example of suffering in the persons of eminent 
i|Ieathens (§§. 3 — 6.); and observes, Hcec, benedicti, non sine causa 
Dominus in seculum admisit ; sed ad nos el nunc exhortandos^ et in illo die 
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confundendost si reformidaverimus pati pro veritate in saluteniy quce alii 
affectaverunt pro vanitate in perditionem. One of the instances produced 
is that of the pliilosopher Perigrinus, qui non olim se rogo immisit. Hence 
the Treatise written at no great distance from the year 170, and 
there are otlicr jeasons for dating it before the writer’s secession from 
the Church.* 

The author’s sentiments on the subject of persecution, advanced in the 
Tract de Putientia, differ so widely from those which he subsequently 
adopted, that there is no difficulty in classing this also with those written 
before his lapse. It is an eulogium on Patience, containing some 
extravagant and erroneous opinions, but not altogether unworthy of 
attention. After describing the merciful forbearance of God in Ins 
dealings with sinful men, and the submission of Christ to the Father’s will 
in taking upon him our flesh, and in the endurance of every species of 
indignity and suffering during his ministry on earth (§§. 1 — 6.) ; Ter- 
tullian enforces the duty of patience under the loss of property (§. 7.), 
under persecution (§. 8.), under the loss of relations and friends (§. 9.\ 
and under personal injury (§. 10.). He then observes, that afflictions 
are earnests of God’s love, and sent for our spiritual good (§. 11.); urges 
the forgiveness of injuries till seventy limes seven (§. 1 2.) ; and, producing 
a variety of examples in illustration of the advantages arising from the 
exercise of a meek and patient sijirit, concludes with some pious reflec- 
tions on its acccptableiiess in the sight of God (§§. 13 — 15.). 

There is no Montanism in the Treatise adversns Jiid^eos, though it 
bears some marks of considerable interpolations. Its object is to set aside 
the exclusive claims of the .Tews to be considered as God’s chosen people, 
and to prove that Jesus was the promised Messiah. With respect to the 
first point of debate, Tertullian maintains that the Law of Moses, in which 
they made their boast, was never intended to be of perpetual obligjition ; 
and that it was, in fact, only a repetition of the Law given to Adam 
(§. 1.). He then starts a fanciful notion (§. 2.), that in eating the for- 
bidden fruit, our first parents had violated every commandment of the 
Decalogue. Circumcision is pi'oved to confer no title to exclusive 
favour, as Abraham had pleased Godin uncircumcision (§. 3.) ; and tlie 
Jewish Sabbath and sacrifices are shewn to be types of a more spiritual 
worship under the dibj)cnsatioii of the promised Messiah (§§. 4 — fi.). 
To shew that Jesus was the Messiah, which is the second point in the 
discussion, Tertullian appeals to the prophecies of the Old Testament 
(§. 7.) ; of which some, as that of the seventy weelcs, predicted the time 
(§. 8.), and others, as Isaiah vii. 14. connected with viii. 'I, the ch'cum- 
stances of his birth (§. 9.). As to his ignominious death, that grand 
stumbling-block which the Jews raised upon the declaration in Dent, 
xxi. 22, he replies (§. 10.) that Christ, who did no sin, could not be 
included in the curse ; and, though the precise mode of his death was 
not expressly foretold, it was yet very clearly prefigured. In proof of 
this, he produces (§. 11.) from the Scriptures several imaginary allu- 
sions to the form of the cross ; and adverts (§. 12.) to a prediction by 

* After that event, for instance, he maintained that the Church had no power to 
pardon certain crimes, and ridiculed the respect which was paid to the intercession of a 
martyr. See de Pudic. §. 22. 
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Amos (viii. 9.) of the darkness of the crucifixion, aipid those passages 
(Ezek. viii. 12. Deut. xxviii. 64. Ps. ii. 7. Isai. xlii, t6,) which fore- 
tell the dispersion of the Jews, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
call of the Gentiles, The seed of Judah, he continues (§. If3.), no 
longer remains in Bethlehem where Messiah was to be born ; and 
concludes (§. 14.) with referring the unbelief of the Jews to their 
ignorance of two advents of Christ, the one in humiliation, and the 
' otlier in glory ; both of which were announced in the Scriptures. 

In the Treatise de Preescriptione Hcereticorum, Tertullian objects 
against heresies in general^ on the score their novelty ; promising, in 
the concluding paragraph, a particular refutation of some of them at a 
future period. It may therefore be inferred that it was written before 
any of his works against individual heretics ; ♦ and Bishop Kaye is 
uiiquestionably right in his conclusion, from a passage in the beginning 
of the first book against Marcion, that it preceded that wor^. There 
are references to it in the Treatises de Came Christi, and agmnst Her- 
mogenes ; nor does it contain the most distant trace of Montanism 
throughout. The word prcescriptio^ be it observed, is a law term, 
excepting against the grounds of an action in limine, and shewing that 
the plaintiff ought not to be heard. To allay the disquietude which the 
rapid progress of heresy in the Church had raised in the minds of many 
sober Christians, Tertullian opens his Treatise with the observation 
that our Lord himself had foretold the prevalence of the existing 
divisions, and that St. Paul considered them as a means of trying the 
faith of the brethren (§§. 1 — 4.). He then enlarges upon the mischievous 
nature of heresy, and traces the tenets of the different sects to the 
Grecian philosophers (§§. 5 — 7.). Against the continued appe«ais of 
the sects to the authority of Scripture, he argues that such appeals are 
futile on the part of those, who differ as much among themselves as 
they do from the Church (§§. 8 — 12.); lays down a rule of by 

which all inquiries into Scripture should be conducted (§. 13.) ; and, 
excepting against all arguments urged by heretics from the Bible, 
because they rejected some books, mutilated others, and put their own 
perverse interpretations upon all (§§. 14 — 19.), he establishes his rule 
upon the authority of Apostolical tradition (§§. 20 — 26.).f Having 

• This Regula Fidei, which I’ertullian builds upon the authority of the Apostles, not 
indeed as compiled by them, but as deducible from their writings and oral communica- 
tions, contains nearly all the articles of the Apostles' Creed. This it , Js : “ Umm 
omnino Dcum esse, nec aliuvi prater mundi condUvrem, qui universa de ntjiilo produxerit, 
per verbwn suuni primo ovmmm demissum. Id verbum Jiiium ejus appellatiim, in nomine 
Dei varth visum a Patriarchis, in Propheiis semper mditum, postremo delatum ex 
spiritu Dei patris et virtute in Firginem Mariam, carnem factum in utero ejus, et ex ea 
naUim egisse Jesum Christum ; exindc pradicasse novam legem, et novam promissionem 
regnF cmlorum : virtu tes fecisse : Jfxum cruci : teriia die resurrexisse : in caelos ereptum 
s^ere ad dexteram patris : misisse vicar iam vim Spirt tus Saneti, qui credenles agat : 
venturum cum claritate ad sumendos sanctos in vita aternee et promissorum eoelestium 
fructum, etfjdd pfo/dnqs judicandos igni perpetuo, facta utriusque partis reauscUatione cum 
■camis restitutione. In the tract de Virginibus velandis f§. 1.) there is a similar Rule, 
written after Tertullian’s fall, and containing, as might be expected, an allusion to the 
Paraclete of Montanus. The sam^is also observable of the Rule in the Tract against 
Fraxeas (§. 2.) ; and the absence of such allusion in the above quotation confirms the 
opinion that Tertullian was still in the right faith. 

V I That Tertullian did not refer to tradition, as an authority paramount to Scripture, 
See Bishop Kaye, in hU Addenda, p. 587. 
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confirmed the o^^modoxy and genuineness of these traditions from their 
uniform consistency in different Ciiurches, and from their superior 
antiquity to any of the dogmas of heretical sects, of only a few of which 
tliere is mention in the Apostolical writings, and of them for the purpose 
of anticipated condemnation ; he contends that heretics are not entiled 
to the name of Christians,* and that the true faith can only be found in 
those churches which were the depositaries of the authentic Scriptiifes, 
and could trace the regular succession of their bishops from the Apostles 
to the present time (§§. 27 — 40.). So far, however, were the heretics 
from being able to trace this succession, that the layman of to-day was 
a bishop to-morrow, and that without any inquiry into his qualifications 
for the discharge of the gacerdotal office. There was no union among them, 
no authority, no discipline ; they agreed in one point only, that of acting 
in opposition to the truth ; their doctrine tended to the perversion of the 
believers, not to the conversion of the Gentiles ; many of them had no 
place of public worship ; fortune-tellers and magicians had more 
influence on their minds than religion ; all «ense of moral obligation 
was lost among tliem, and they had no fear of God before their eyes 
(§§. 41 — 44.). With this picture of heretics in general, and the pro- 
mise, above-mentioned, of returning to the subject in a more spe- 
cific form (§. 45.), Tertullian concludes this treatise, which Fleur y 
considered one of the most valuable of his works. The seven addi- 
tional sections, which are not found in the Codex Agobardi^ are mani- - 
festly spurious. They are directed respectively against the heresies of 
Simon Magus ^ Menander ^ Saturnimis^ Basilides, and the Nicolaitans 
(§. 46.) ; the Ophitce and the Cainites (§. 47.) 5 Carpocrates, Cerinthus^ 
and Ebion (§. 48.) ; Valentinus (§. 49.) ; Marcus and Colarhasu» 
(§.50.); Cerdon^ Marcion^ Lucan^ gnd Apelles (§.51.); Tatian^ and 
the Cataphrygians (§. 52.); and Blastus, the two Theodoti, and 
Praxeas (§. 63.). In §. 52. Montanus is distinctly classed with tlie 
hcereticiy qui sunt secundum Phrygas, 

We had hoped to have made greater progress with the WTitings of 
this Father; but, concise as our analyses are, and pointing only to the 
heads of argument, they necessarily occupy considerable space. A 
less comprehensive sketch would scarcely give a tangible idea of the 
several writings. If our limits will in any way permit, we shall go 
through th^ second class of works next month ; but if not, our readers 
will prefer a full account of a portion, to a meagre one of the whole. 


^ ANCIENT ANAGRAM. 

Mr. Editor, — Having observed in a late number of the Christian ^ 
Remembrancer a remarkable ipa^am on the question of Pil^ to our 
Saviour: ** Quid est veritasV' “ Vir est qui adest;^^ — I beg to offer 
another very ancient anagram, illustrative of that passage in Isai. liii. 7. 

He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb.” Sv H Qia, Thou art that sheep, Irjaovtr. 

'' I am, your obedient Servant, 

LT.H 

* Sect. 37. Si enim //areiici $unf, Christiani esse non posstmL 
XV. NO. III. Z • 
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THE UNDECEIVING OF THE PEOPLE* IN THE POINT OP 
TITHES. BY PETER HEYLYN, D.D.— a.d. 1648. 

(Continued from p. 112.) 

Second : — That there is no man in the kingdom of England^ who pay eik 
any thing of his own towards the maintenance and support of his Parish 
Minister y hut his Easter •‘Offering* 

And that is a paradox indeed, will the reader say. Is it not visible 
to the eye, that the Clergy have the tenth part of our com and cattle, 
and of other the increase and fruits of the earth ? Do not the people 
give them the tenth part of their estates, saith one of my pamphlets ? 
Have they not all their livelihoods out of our pijrses, saith another of 
them ? Assuredly neither so, nor so* All that the clergy doth receive 
from the purse of the subject, for all the pains he takes amongst them, 
is two-pence at Easter. He claims no more* than this as due, unless 
the custom of the place, (as I think in some parts it is) bring it up to 
six-pence. If any thing be given him over this, by some bountiful 
hand, he takes it for a favour, and is thankful for it. Such profits as 
come in by marrijiges, churchings, and funeral-sermons, as they are 
generally small, and but accidental, so he is bound unto some special 
service and attendance for it. His constant standing fee, which pro- 
perly may be said to come out of the subject's purse, for the adminis- 
tration of the word and sacraments, is nothing hut the Easter-offering. 

The Tithes are legally his own, not given unto him by the subject, 
as is now pretended, but paid unto him as a rent-charge, laid upon the 
land ; and that before the subject, either lord or tenant, had any thing 

do in the land at all. For, as I am informed by Sir Edward Coke, in 
his Comment upon Littleton's Tenures, lib. 1. cap. 9. sect. 73. fol. 58. 
“ It appeareth by the laws and ordinances of ancient kings, and especially 
by king Alfred, that the first king of this realm had all the lands of 
England in demesne, and les grands manours et royalties^ they reserved 
to themselves, and with the remnant they, for the defence of the realm, 
enfeoffed the barons of the realm with such jurisdiction as the court 
baron now hath,” So says the professed champion of the common 
laws. 

And at this time it was, when all the lands in England were the king’s 
demesne, that Ethelwolph the second monarch of the Saxon race, (his 
father, Egbert, being the first which brought the former Heptarchy 
under one sole prince) conferred the tithes of all the kingdom upon the 
Church, by his royal charter. Of wl^ch, thus Ingulph, Abbot of Crow- 
land, an old Saxon writer : “ Anno 855,* (which was the eighteenth of 
his reign) king Ethelwulph, with the consent of his prelates and princes 
which ruled in England under him in their several provinces^ did first 
enrich the Church of England with the tithes of all his lands and goods 
by his charter royaV' 

Ethelward, an old Saxon, and of the blood royal, doth express it 
thuff : “ He gave the tithe of fiis possessions for the Lord’s own portion, 

IP-*-— 

Anno 855. Rex Ethelwulfus, omnium prselatorum et prindpum suorum qui sub 
Ipso variis provindis totius Anglias prseerant gratuito consensu, tunc primo cum dedmis 
terrarum et bonorum aliorum slve catallorum, universam dotavit Ecclesiam per suum 
Regiura Chirographum. - Ingiilpft, 
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and ordered it to be go in all the parts of the kingdom under his 
command.” 

Florence of Worcester, m these words : “ King Ethelwolfe, for the 
redemption of his own soul, and the souls of his predecessors, discharged 
the tenth part of his realm of all tributes and services due unto the 
crown, and by his perpetual charter, signed with the sign of the cross, 
offered it to the three-one God.”* 

Roger of Hovenden hath it in the self-same words ; and Huntingdon 
more briefly, thus : “ That, for the love of God, and the redemption of his 
soul, he tithed his whole dominions to the use of the Church.” 

But what need search be made into so many authors, when the charter 
itself is extant, in old Abbot Ingulph, and in Matthew of Westminster, 
and in the Leiger Bftok of the Abhey of Abingdon? which charter, 
being offered by the king on the altar at Winchester, in the presence of 
his barons, was received by the bishops, and by them sent to be pub- 
lished in all the Churches of their several dioceses : a clause being 
added by the king (saith the Book of Abingdon), “ That whosoever 
added to the gift,’f' God would please to prosper, and increase his days ; 
but that if any did presume to diminish the same, he should be called to 
an account for it at Christ’s-judgment seat, unless he made amends by 
full satisfaction.” In which, as in some other of the former passages, as 
there is somewhat savouring of the error of those darker times, touching 
the merit of good works, yet the authorities are strong and most con- 
vincing for confirmation of the point which we have in hand. 

Now that the king charged all the lands of the kingdom with the pay- 
ment of tithes, and not that only which he held in his own possession, 
is evident, both by that which was said before from Sir Edward Coke, 
and by the several i^assages of the former authors. For, if all the lan^s 
in the kingdom were the king’s dciflesnes, and the king conferred the 
tithes of all his lands on the Church of God, it must follow thereupon, 
tliat all the lands of the realm were charged with tithes before they were 
distributed amongst the barons for defence of the kingdom. And that 
the lands of the whole realm were thus charged with tithes, as well 
that which was parted in the hands of tenants, as that which was in the 
occupancy of the king himself, the words before alleged do most plainly 
evidence, where it is said, that he gave the tentli of all his lands, as 
Ingulph ; the tithe of his whole land, as Henry of Huntingdon ; the 
tenth part of his whole kingdom, as in Florence of Worcester ; the 
tenth part of the lands throughout the kingdom, in the Charter itself. 
And finally, in the Book of Abingdon, the charter is ushered in with 
this following title, viz. ‘‘ Quomodo Ethelwolfus rex dedit decimam 
partem regni sui ecclesiis ;” that is to say, how Ethel wolf gave unto 
the Church the tenth part of his kingdom. This makes it evident, that 
the king did not only give de factOj the tithe or the tenth part of his 
whole realm to the use of the Clergy, but that he had a right and a 


* ^thelwulphus Rex decimam totius Regni sui partem, ab omni Regali servatio et 
tribute libera vit, et in sempiterno Graphio in Cruse Christ!, pro Redemptione Animai 
suse et preedecessorum suorum uni et trino Deo immolavit. Fhrent. fVigom, 
tJQui augere voluerit nostrum donationem, augeat omnipotens Deus dies ejus pro- 
speros ; siquls vero mutare vel minuere praesumpserit, noscat se ad Tribunal Chriati 
redditurum rationcm, nisi prius satisfactione emendaverit. 
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power to do it, as being, not only the lord paramount, but the proprie- 
tary of the whole lands, the lords and great men of the realm not having 
then a property or estates of permanency, but as accomptants to the 
king, whose the whole land was. And though it seems by Ingulph 
their consents were asked, and that they gave a free consent to the king's 
donation, yet was this but a matter of form, and not simply necessary, 
their approbation and consent being only asked, either because the king 
was not willing to do any thing to the disherison of his crown, without 
the liking and consent of the peers ; or, that having their consent and 
approbation, they should be barred from pleading any tenant-right, and 
be obliged to stand in maintenance and defence thereof against all 
pretenders. 

And this appears yet further, by a law of king^Athelstane's, made in 
the year 930, about which time not only the prelates of the Church, 
as formerly, but the gfeat men of the realm began to be settled in estates 
of permanency, and to claim a property in those lands which they held 
of the crown, and claiming so begun, it seems, to make bold to subduct 
their tithes. For remedy whereof, the king made this law, commanding 
all his ministers, throughout the kingdom, that in the first place they 
should pay the tithes of his own estate (that is to say, that which he 
held in his own hands, and had not estated out to his lords and barons), 
and tliat the bishops did the like of that which they held in right of tlieir 
Churches ; and his nobles and officers of that which they held in pro- 
perty, as their own possessions or inheritance. By which we find that 
tithes were granted to the Clergy out of all the lands in the kingdom, 
and the perpetual payment of them laid as a rent-charge on the same, 
by the bounty and munificence of the first monarchs of this realm, before 
aTiiy part thereof was demised to others. And if perhaps some of the 
great men of the realm had estate^^ in property (as certainly there were 
but few, if any, which had any such estates in the times we speak of), 
they charged the same with tithes by their own consent, before they did 
transmit them to the hands of the gentry, or any who now claim to lay 
hold under them. 

So then, the land being charged thus with the payment of tithes, came 
with this clog unto the lords and great men of the realm ; and being so 
charged with titlies by the kings and nobles, have been transmitted and 
passed over from one hand to another, until they came to the possession 
of the present owners ; who, whatsoever right they have to the other nine 
parts, either of fee-simple, lease, or copy, have certainly none at all in 
the tithe or tentli, which is no more theirs, or to be so thought of, than the 
other nine parts are the Clergy's. For whether they hold their lands at 
a yearly rent, or have them in fee, or for term of life, or in any other 
tenure whatsoever it he they hold them, and they purchased them on 
this’ tacit condition, that besides the rents and services which they pay to 
thes Lord, they are to pay unto the Clergy, or unto them who do succeed 
in the Clergy's right, a tenth of all the fruits of the earth, and of the fruits 
of their cattle, and all creatur^ tithable, unless some ancient custom or 
prescription do discharge them of it. And more than so, whether they 
hold by yearly rent, or by right of purchase, they hold it at less rent by 
fer, and buy it at far cheaper rates, because the land itself, and tlie stock 
upon it, is chargeable with tithes, as before was said, than they would do, 
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or could in reason think to do, were the land free from tithea, as in some 
places of this realm it is. 

To make this clearer by example *of a house in London, where, ac- 
cording to the rent which this house is set at, the minister hath 2s, 9d, 
out of every pound in the name of a tithe. Suppose we, that the rent 
of the house be 50 Z. ; the minister’s due, according unto that proportion, 
comes to 6l. 17s, 6d. yearly ; which, were it not paid, and to be paid by 
law to the pj^rish minhter, there is no question to be made, but that the 
landlord of the house would have raised his rent, and not content him- 
self with the 50/. but look for 56/. 175. Od,, which is the whole rent 
paid, though to divers hands. And if this house were to be sold at 
sixteen years’ purchase, the grantee could expect no more than 800/. 
because there is a rent of 61, 17s, 6d, reserved to the minister by law, 
which is to be considered in the sale thereof; whereas, if no sucli rent 
or tithe were to issue out of it, he would have as many years’ purchase 
for the sum remaining, which would enhance the price 110/. higher 
than before it was. 

Now, by this standard we may judge of the case of lands, though, by 
reason of the difference of the soil, the w^ell or ill husbanding of grounds, 
and the greatness or smallness of the stock which is kej^t upon them, it 
cannot be reduced to so clear a certainty. But whatsoever the full 
tithe of all be worth to the minister, wc may undoubtedly conclude, 
that if so much as the tithe comes to yearly were not paid to him, the 
landlord would gain it in his rent, and the grantee get it in the sale ; no 
benefit at all redounding to the tenant by it, nor any unto him that 
buyeth it. Or if we will suppose, with one of my Pamphlets (and let 
it be supposed this once for our better proceeding), that he who offici- 
ates in a parish where tithes arc paid in kind, without any subtractions^ 
hath the fifth part of every landed ♦man’s estate ; that is to say, four 
pounds in every twenty pounds per annum. The purchaser or tenant, be 
he which lie will, may positively build on this in his better thoughts, 
that if four pounds in twenty were not paid to the minister, the tenant 
must pay it to his landlord, and the purchaser must buy it at the same 
rates as he did the rest of the land. But being that neither the tenant 
pays rent for it, nor the purchaser hath it in his grant from him tliat 
selleth the land unto him, the tithe of the increase of their land and 
stock, and other creatures tithable in their possession, can be none of 
their own, but must be his, and only his, whom the munificence of 
kings and princes, confirmed by so many laws and statutes, have con- 
ferred it on. His part indeed it is, not ours (not the tenth part of our 
estates, as my Pamphlet saith), and he receives it of us as a rent or duty, 
transmitted to us with the land from one hand to another, not as a mat- 
ter of gift, or an act of courtesy. 

If then we pay not any thing of our own to the parish minister, which 
ariseth to him from the increase of corn and cattle, and other creatures 
tithable by the law of the land, I think it cannot be affirmed by discern- 
ing men, who are not led aside by prejudice and prepossessions, that wo 
give any thing at all of our own unto them, more than our Easter-offer- 
ing, be it more or less. It is true, some statutes have been made about 
the payment of personal tithes out of the gains arising in the way of 
trade : and I remember Dr. Burgess writ a book about it, for which he 
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stands as highly censured by the independent, as for other things by 
those of the p(;clatical party. But then I think it is as true, that either 
those statutes were drawn up with such reservations, or men of trades 
have been so backward to conform unto them, that little or no benefit 
hath redounded by them to the parish minister, more than to shew the 
good affections which the parliaments of those times had unto the Clergy. 
And if we pay nothing of our own towards the maintenance of the 
Clergy, out of the increase of our grounds and stock, as I have plainly 
proved we do not ; and that no benefit come unto them from the gains 
of trading, as I think there comes not ; if those small vailes and casual- 
ties which redound unto him from marriages, churchings, and the like 
occasions, be given unto him for some special service which he doth per- 
form, and not for his administration of the word and sacraments, I hope 
my second proposition hath been proved sufficiently, namely, that there 
is no man in the kingdom of England who pag§th any thing of his own 
towards the maintenance of his parish minister hut his Easter ^offering. 
If so, as so it is for certain, there hath been little ground for so great a 
clamour as hath been lately raised about this particular ; less reason to 
subduct or to change that maintenance, which the piety of our kings 
have given, and the indulgence of succeeding princes have confirmed in 
parliament, without any charge unto the subject ; which change, though 
possibly some specious colours may be put unto it, will neither be really 
beneficial to the Clergy or Laity, 


CHURCH REFORM.— LETTER III. 

-L 

Mr. Editor. — The work of denx)lition is begun ; and I am at a loss 
for words in which to express the feelings of horror and detestation 
with which 1 contemplate the reckless disregard to the obligations of 
the most solemn oaths, the daring and sacrilegious intermeddling with 
sacred institutions, the unblushing robbery of the Tabernacle of the most 
High, which characterises the unholy measure now before Parliament. 
One would think that men, warmed with the most latent spark of devo- 
tion, or influenced by the remotest sense of veneration for the religion 
of their forefathers, would have paused in the avowal of a plan so fraught 
with iniquity ; but the “praise of men’’ is of more importance with the 
rulers of the day than the honour of God, and the fear of the Almighty 
is as notliing in the balance with the vengeance of O’Connell. But as 
I am anticipating the subject of a fixture letter, I must smother my 
indignation for the present ; and, in the mean time, I proceed to direct 
your attention to the next in succession of the objects of Lord Henley’s 
Society. 

4. “To suggest the necessity ^of a course of strictly professional 
study, and a period of probation for candidates for Holy Orders, so as 
to secure Ministers duly qualified for their sacred and responsible office.” 
If it is meant that a professional turn should be given to the Acade- 
mical studies of the Clergy, such a project is equ^ly impossible and 
uiit^desirable. Tlie members of our universities are not exclusively 
designed for the Church, so tlmt the education there afibrded must of 
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necessity embrace those general acquirements, which fit a man for 
entering with credit into any of the learned professions ; *and even if it 
were practicable, a system purely theological would not store the mind 
with those enlarged views of literature and science, which are essentially 
requisite to an unembarrassed intercourse with the educated classes of 
society. An academical degree can only be considered as a passport 
for admission into whatever profession the graduate may select for the 
subsequent employment of liis time and talents ; and although theology 
must ever be regarded as a most essential qualification for that degree, it 
would be unreasonable to make it the only one. Because the Senate- 
House Examination at Cambridge was wont to take no cognizance of 
classical and theological learning, it was harshly concluded that those 
important studies were entirely overlooked at that University ; and 
even at Oxford, divinity has been represented as meeting with very 
superficial attention. Tlie inquiry instituted in the several Colleges 
into the proficiency of their respective students in these important 
branches of scholarship, from its want of publicity, was not imagined to 
exist; for which reason, if for no other, the introduction of these subjects 
into the regular academical course, has materially improved the system. 
It might be still farther improved by enj oining a course of theological study, 
through which it shall be imperative for the clerical student to pass, in the 
interval between the B. A. degree and taking orders. Some such plan was 
suggested by Dr. Adams, of Sidney College, Cambridge, in a sermon 
preached at the Commencement in the year 1830; but though it caused 
a sensation for the moment, it did not meet with the attention it de- 
served. At all events, the examination before the Bishop, whatever 
might have been the case formerly, is now a sufficient guarantee for 
competent professional knowledge in those who are admitted into Holy 
Orders : and, altliougb there is no sj^ecified academical course of theo- 
logical reading, most of the Bishops have laid down plans of study to 
bo pursued by candidates in their respective dioceses. The lists of 
books recommended by them lately appeared in several successive Num- 
bers of your valuable Miscellany ; audit is much to be wished that they 
were printed in a separate form for general circulation. 

As to a “ period of probation,” the office of Deacon, exercised under 
the superintendence of a responsible incumbent, affords such a period ; 
and there is something of an anomaly in advocating the necessity of 
probation, and crying down a system which, as I stated in my last letter, 
is calculated on this score to produce the most beneficial effects. I am 
ready to admit that this probation might be passed with greater advan- 
tage under the immediate eye, than under the direction and advice, of 
an experienced minister ; and it would be well if every candidate for the 
sacred office could have the opportunity of passing some time previous 
to his ordination, in the family of an active parish priest. He would 
thus be enabled to form an estimate of the nature and extent of paro- 
chial duty, and to acquire a devout and impressive solemnity in the 
performance of the service of the Church. To a certain, and that no 
insignificant, extent, the practice recommended is known to be in use. 
Frequently do young men spend the time between leaving the uni- 
versities and entering the Church, in reading for orders ” with some 
expjsrienced clergyman; and few* indeed are the reckless aspirants who 
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lavade the sacred ministry witliout a due regard to the responsibility of 
the charge which they are about to undertake. The insinuation against 
the watchfulness of the Hierarchy in securing, ministers duly quali- 
fied” is unworthy of Lord J-fenley, who has either advi^nced it in 
unjustifiable ignorance of the truth, or in" wilflil violation of But 
‘‘ Church Reform” is so nc^le a pastime,' that it Were well to iitvagine 
abuses, in the scarcity of real ones, to furnish j|port for the ** ghost- 
hunters” of Puritanism, and the demoii^ of rfepuhlicanism. . ' 

5. In the fifth oBject of the Society there is another implied accusa- 
tion against the Clmrch^ than Wliich nothing can be jmure unfounded and 
•unjust. This object proposes ** to facilitate "endowment of places 
of worship, \nd to provide more ample and suitable, accommodation 
for the poor.” Havc^ Lord Henley and his associate^ never heard of 
the^Churcli Building Society, by whose iheaua^ during the year last 
past, no less than 19[j^329 additional sittings, oi‘ which 13,541 were free 
and inappropriate, have been provided, at an outlay of £11,449; and 
since the commencement of whose exertions new churches have been 
built and endowed, old ones enlarged, and 227, 340 additional sittings 
procured in ;|he ^different parishes of England and Wales ? If the 
motives of. the Reformation Society be pure, surely they cannot hope to 
promote their objects by implied caluiiifty and palpable misrepresenta- 
tion. Grateful should we be for any Wfectual aid in Qo-operating with 
the eltdeayours of ag association which has done, and is doing, year 
after year,*inore good in extending the meahs of religious worship than 
tlie noisy ^bates .igf an Exeter-Hall meeting would accomplish in a 
cenfery. l should be glad to hear, however, of the first new. church 
whicji js erected under ’the auspices of the society, or even of a single 
sitting which they may he instrumental in procuring for the “ accommo- 
dation of the poor.” 

My remarks on the next object of the “ Church Reformation Society” 
will extend to a greater length than you will be willing to devote in 
one number ; I must, therefore, defer them till next month. Yours, 
more convinced than ever, An Anti-Demolitionist. 


COLLECTANEA. 

m 

Sanscrit Manuscripts. — A correspondent remarks, that the Russian 
government has lately been purchasing all the Sanscrit manuscripts 
they could find in this country. They have already possessed them- 
selves of more than 10(1 manuscripts, which are sent to St. Petersburg. 
He further inquires— What does this mean? 

He that is good will iiSallibly become better, and he that is bad will 
os certainly become worse : for vice, virtue, and time,, are three things 
that never stand still. 

First Christian Church in England. — St. Martin, in Canterbury, 
is by some supposed to be the'^ first building erected in England for 
Christian worship. The original building was constructed by Roman 
sc^lieps in the second century ^ bui was disused, together with the Italian 
The building was restored in the sixth century by Bertlia, 
this "wife of Ethelbert, the King of Kent. 
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Musculus, one of the most voluminous writers and ablest defenders 
of the Reforaicd doctrines, died at Berne in 1563, aged 66. Ite was 
not only a profound scholar, but a pious Christian, and has left behind 
him rnpnuments of his devotion to the 'Church, which must ever entitle 
him to the adrhiration’tjf all Protestants, ^nongst hif? other writings is 
preserved a copy of verses in Latin, written just previous to his decease, 
which may not inap1;Jyhe introduced amongst our Last Words op the 
Dying, together with tlie transl5.tion, by an old aiid excellent English 
writer: — 

^ ,, MORTIS MEDITATIO. 

“Nil superesCVitjr,*fiigiis proecoidiXcapfat, 

Sed tu, Christe, mini vita perennis ades. 

Quid trepidiisj anima ? ad sodes abitura (piietis, 

En tibi ductor adest, Angolus ille tiuin. 

Liiique domnm liauc miseram, mmc in siia fata vucnttMn, 

Quam tibi hda Dei dextera rostifiiot. 

Peceasti? scio: sed Christiis avdcutibiis in se, 

Peccata expurgat sanguine cuncta suo. 

llorribilis mors est? fateor, sed proxima vita cst, 

Ad <pnim Ic Cluisti gratia certa vocat, 

Pva*slo est de Salaiia, peccato, et morli trimnplnms 
Chrislns; — ad liime, igitur, beta alacrisque migra.’* 

A HEAVENLY MEDITATION OF DEATH. 

“ This life is doni‘, cold death doth summon me. 

A life eternal I expect fiom Thee, , , 

• ]\fy Saviour Christ; Wliy dost thou fear, my dove? 

He will conduct thee to his throne ahovc. 

Forsake this body, tin’s corrijptcd creature; 

Tli\ God will change it to a better nature. 

Dost tliou abound with .sin? — I do confess 
That thou iirt guilty, and dost oft transgress. 

But Christ, his blood, doth wash find cleanse all those, 

That can themselves in liim hy faith ixpose. 

Doth (Icatli appear an object Uill of horror, 

Both ugly, ghastly, and not, wan ting terror? 

I do confess it ; — but that life again, 

Whicli follows death, doth take away tliaji pain ; 

Unto which life we called are by Christ; 

Then do no longer, O my soul, resist ; 

But yield thou, with all cheerfulness to dwell 
With him, triumphing o’er death, sin, and hell.” 

- Bullinger, who has been called “ the ^ mtrtft excellent of all the 
divines that Switzerland ever yielded,” died in 1575, aged 71. In his 
last sickness, when suffering extreme pain, he displayed the utmost 
resignation, saying — “ If it seemeth good unto Almighty God to account 
me Worthy to exercise a pastoral ofhdife in his Church yet longer, let him 
give me strength, and I wall willingly obey him ; but if he will call me 
out of this life, which is the thing that 1 desire, I am also ready to 
obey his will ; for nothing can be more welcome unto me than to leave 
this wretched and sinful worlds and go unto my Saviour, Christ.”, 

VOL. XV. NO. HI. A A 
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No. XL— FREEHOLD OF A CHURCH IN THE RECTOR OR VICAR. 
EASTER TERM, 1818 . 


Beckwith 

Trespass, for breaking and entering 
a messuage of plaintiff, to wit, the parish 
church of the parish of St. Alban, Wood* 
street, in London, whereof plaintiff was 
and is Rector, situate in the wardofCrip- 
plegate Within, and in the said parish of 
St. Alban, Wood-street, and breaking 
down and damaging the walls thereof, 
and erecting a tablet therein. Plea, 1st, 
Not guilty. 2dly, Justification, as the 
servant and by the command of the 
churchwardens of the said parish, under 
ati alleged immemorial custom within the 
said parish for the churcliwardens thereof 
to erect tablets, &'c.‘ to the memory of 
deceased persons buried in the said 
church, at their pleasure, the leave of 
the ordinary for that purpose having 
been first obtained: with an averment, 
that the churchwardens aforesaid, before 
the time when, &c. procured the liberty 
and consent of the ordinary to erect the 
tablet in question in ^the said church; 
which averment was traversed in the re- 
plication to that plea, and issue was taken 
and jdined thereon. The .'Id })lea. Like 
justification, under an innneniorial cus- 
tom stated as follows: — “That within 
the stiid parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, 
in which, tkc. there now is, and at the 
time wlien, &c. was, and from time 
whereof the memory of man is not to the 
contrary hath been, a certain ancient and 
laudiiblc custom there used and approved 
of, that is to say, that the churchwardens 
for the said parish, for the time being, 
froth time whereof the memory of man 
is not to the contrary, have had, and 
have been^tjscd accustomed to have, and 
of right ought to have had, and still of 
right ought to have, full and free right 
and authority to enter into and upon 
the said messuage in which, &c. in the 
said declaration mentioned, and there to 
erect, place, fix, and set up monuments, 
tablets, tomb-stones, and grave-stones, 
to the memory of deceased persona buried 
in the said last-mentioned messuage, iif 


V. Harding.* 

which, &c. every year, at all times of the 
year, at the free will and pleasure of such 
churchwardens.” The replication tra- 
versed this custom ; on which traverse 
issue was taken and joined. This cause 
came on to be tried before the Rig lit 
Hon. Lord Ebenborough, at the sittings 
held at Guildhall, London, when a 
verdict was found for the plaintiff, da- 
mages Is., •costs 40^., subject to the 
opinion of the Court on the following 
case : — 

The above-mentioned parish church 
of St. Alban, Wood-street, and the parish 
of St. Olave, Silver-street, were united 
in one parish, and the church theretofore 
belonging to the said parish of St. Alban, - 
Wood-street, became the parish church 
of the said united parishes by stat. 22 
Car. TI. c. 2. s. G3. The plaintiff being 
Rector of these united parishes, the de- 
fendant, without the consent and against 
the will and remonstrance of the jilaintifi*, 
erected the tablet in question against the 
north wall of the said parish church, 
under the directions of the churchwar- 
dens of tliosc parishes, they being jiresent, 
and insisting upon their right to put it 
up there. The tablet was put up in the 
body of the church (not in tlie chancel), 
to the memory of an inhabitant of tlic 
said parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, 
who died in that parisli, and was buried 
in the body of the said church. It pro- 
jected only about an inch and a half from 
the wall, was no obsiruction or inconve- 
nience, was neat, and rather ornamental, 
and contained, not anything in its in- 
scription that was offensive or improper. 
It was so put up, however, without any 
licence having been obtained from the 
ordinary. The ancient cu.stom of the 
parish of St. Alban, Wood- street, aforc- 
sai^l, always previous and up to the time 
of the aforesaid union, and the usage that 
has prevailed ever since in these united 
parishes upon the proof appears to be as 
follows; — The parishioners have always 


* A custom for the churchwardens of a parish to set up monuments, &c* In a church, 
without cither the consent of the rector or ordinary, is illegal. 
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been at the expense of the repairs of the 
chancel, as well as the body of the church. 
There is a vault under the altar, and 
under part of the cliancel, wherein the 
Rector has liad and exercised the sole 
right of permitting persons to he buried, 
and has received (o his own use all sums 
of money that have been paid for such 
permission and burial fliere, without any 
sum of money being received for the 
same by the churchwardens, and without 
their interference in any respect. The 
orders for burying, either in the rest of 
the chancel or in the body of the church, 
have always been given by the church- 
wardens, and the money paid for break- 
ing the ground either on such burials, or 
on burials in the church-yatVl, has always 
been paid to the churcJiwardeiis, to the 
use of the parishioners. The applica- 
tions for vaults, and for permission to 
put up monuments, tablets, tomb-stones, 
and grave-stones, cither in the church, 
chrinocl, or church-yard, have uniformly 
been made to the cliurchwartlens, and 
the sums of money paid for the same 
have constantly been received by or on 
behalf of the cluircliwardens, ibr the use 
of the parishioners ; and in some iii- 
slauces <ts largo a sum as 30/. has been 
ri’quircd and received by them for grant- 
ing such a permission in the cliurch. 
'I'here was no evidence of any applica- 
tion to or iuterb ronce by the Rector on 
any such occasion. For tlie last twenty 
years and more, the fees paid on (hose 
occasions have bi cn wiili respect to the 
binials of parishioners iji ilie church- 
\aid — 2s‘. for hreaking the ground; d-.v. 
for tlic b(‘]l ; 2.>‘. (jd. tlic rector’s fee h>r 
the funeral service; I*-. Of/, the clerk’s 
fee. and l.y. id. thfj sexton’s: and in the 
tduirch, 30s. for the ground, 7s, for the 
bell, 10s. for the rector for the funeral 
.s(. rvice, 5s. for tlie clerk, and 3s. \d. for 
the sexton. For tlie funerals for non- 
]>arishioncrs, cither in the church or 
church-yard, the fees taken were double. 
The fees were received by the clerk, and 
those paid for the ground and bell were 
received for and regularly accounted by 
him to the churchwardens. These have 
not (as to their amount) immernorially 
been fixed invariable fees ; for, by an 
order in writing, made at a general ve.s- 
try, held tlie 20th April, 1693, for the 
parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, Lou- 
don, and signed by the curate, the tw'o 
churchwardens, and four overseers of the 
poor, and twenty-nine other parishioners, 
the duties for burials were ordered, or- 
dained, and set, and to be paid as herein- 
after mentioned, viz. ; — 


For a parishioner, his wife, child, or 
servant — 

£ s. d. 

For the ground or pitt in the 
• church, or any part thereof, 
to tlie use of the parish .110 0 

For a burial in the ])arish vault, 

to the use of the parish .110 0 

For the bell^ to the use of the 

parish 0 4 0 

To the minister, for his attend- 
ance . . . . . .050 

To the clerk, for his attend- 
ance 0 2 0 

To the sexton, for digging the 

grave and attendance , . 0 1 10 


That lodgers, inmates, and strangeib* 
shall pay double duties. 

For the huri.il of a parishioner, his 
wife, or any of his children or servants 
ill tlie ohureli-yaul, viz. ; — 

For the ground . . . .020 

For the liell, for the use of the 

])arish 0 4 0 

To the minister, for his attend- 
ance 0 2 6 

To the clerk, for his attendance 0 10 

To the sexton, for digging the 

grave and attendance . .012 


For the burials of inmates or strangers 
in the church-yard, the sums orilert'd to 
be paid were higher, and the sum for ihc 
ground (wdneh was lOs.) Was expressly 
staled to be for the use of the parish. 


Rut by tlie answer in writing of the Jjar-^ 
.son and churchwardens of the parish of 
^t. Alban, Wooil-street, to the ]).irlicu- 
lars enjoined by a warrant from the Lord 
Rishop of l.ondon, and other the f.ords 
and Judges of the High Court ot Star 
Chamber, in the year of our Lord 1635, 
they stated that the fees and duties which 
they received for ecclesiastical rights, 
they found in an ancient table of fees, 
which (as their ancients aflirnied) had 
hung up in their church ever since they 
could remember ; the true copy whereoi, 
they in that answer stated, that they ex- 
hibited to tlie commissioners for the fees, 
five yccirs since, whereof they also exhi- 
bited a true copy. And in that copy the 
fees tlien received, and the particulars 
respecting the same, are dc.scribcd as 
follows : — 

“ The pytts in the church— 

“ Item for a pytt in the body of the 
Ijhurch, 

“ For a parishioner . . • .68 

“ And for a stranger . . . .80 

“ Item, forapyttin every of the chapcisx 
“ For a parishioner . . . . 10 0 

“ And for a stranger . . . 13 8 
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“ The profits of which pytts, as well 
in the body of the church, shall be to the 
use of the church, except that the church- 
wardens shall give for every pytt making, 
to the sexton 8rf., and to the clerk, fol* 
his pains in overseeing the making 
thereof, 12d. For which 8d. the sexton 
shall not only be charged with the making 
of every such pytt, but shall also see 
every such pytt covered with earth, ex- 
cept it be a tomb, or other mason’s work ; 
then the churchwardens, at the church’s 
charges shall do the costs therco^rj- 
Duties for burials : — The parson’s dlSty 
is in the church, I2d. j in the church- 
yard, 2s . : the clerk’s duty is 1«, 4rf. ; 
the sexton’s duty is I2d.” 

In the account of the churchwardens 
of that parish, of all receipts and pay- 
ments made by them to the use of that 
parish from the feast of Easter ldl2, 
until the feast of Easter 1013, they are 
described as sums received by them for 
pitts, knells, and peals at burials. And 
in a like account from Easter 1(33() to 
Easter 1037, they are described as re- 
ceived for burials, pitts, and knells. The 
parish (it was admitted) have paid SOa*. 
a year for 100 years to the rector for the 
time being, for a small piece of ground 
in the church-yard adjoining to the rec- 
tor’s vault ill the chancel, and have re- 
ceived the fees for burials there. No 
evidence was given as to any licenses 
being given by the ordinary, or as to any 
objections or obstructions liaving' been 
heretofore made to the putting up of any 
monuments, tablets, tonib-stoncs, or 
grave-stones, or to any inscriptions 
thereon, for want of such license; but 
ajiplication was made by the churchwar- 
dens of the above united parishes, to the 
Bishop of London, for a faculty to re- 
move the vestry-room on repairing the 
church ; when leave was given, on pro- 
djucin'o: a certilicatc of the consent of the 
Hector on 4th June 1812, to erect it in the 
north east corner of the church. The 
application^ was first made without the 
Rector’s consent, when the Court refused 
to grant it for want of his consent ; upon 
which the churchwardens obtained his 
consent, and then the faculty was granted. 
Evidence hath been received on both 
sides as to the usages in these respects 
that have prevailed in the different 
parishes of the city of London^ for the 
purpose of ascertaining if there was any 
uniform custom or usage throughout 
London or not, in order that the result 
of that proof might be stated for the^con- 
sideration of the Court, in case it should 
turn out to be such as the Court shall 


think can legally be taken into their 
consideration in this case. The result 
is, that there is no such uniform custom 
or usage, except that in all the parishes 
of which evidence hath been given of the 
custom for the repair of the parish 
churches, the custom is that the parish- 
ioners repair the chancel as well as the 
body of the church ; and except too, tliat 
the custom appears to be in like manner 
uniform, without any jiroof to the con- 
trary, in this, that the fees for breaking 
the ground for burial in the body of the 
church and in the church-yard are paid 
to the churchwardens : hut in the rest of 
the above respects the customs vary. In 
some of the parishes the custom agrees 
entirely with* that of St. Alban, Wood- 
street, in all the above respects. In 
others it vg^ri(‘s only in this, that the par- 
son’s right IS not confined to a particular 
vault, but extends throughout the chan- 
cel, ami also extends to his permitting 
the putting up the monuments, tablets, 
&c. and their inscriptions, in the chancel, 
in exclusion of the churchwardens. In 
others, though tlie churchwardens have, 
the ordering and the emoluments of the 
ground for burial in the church and in 
the church-yard, yet not so as to putting 
up the monuments, &c. or inscriptions, 
which right lielongs to and is exercised 
by the parson. And in others, the order- 
ing and emoluments of putting up the 
monuments, &c. and inscriptions in the 
church and church -yard, are enjoyed 
boili by the parson and tlie churchwar- 
dens, each of those parties receiving tecs 
according to their respective agreements 
with the parties. 

Marryattyfur the plaintiff. 

The freehold of the church is generally 
in the rector, and there is nothing in this 
case to shew that the freehold is divested 
from him. The circumstance of the parish- 
ioners repairing the chancel will not have 
that operation ; for though they always 
repair the church, yet the freehold of it 
still remains in the parson. The very 
form of induction shews the interest the 
parson takes in the church, for he is in- 
ducted into the “ real, actual and corporal 
possession of the church, with the rights, 
profits, and appurtenances thereto be- 
longing.” An induction is considered as 
equivalent to livery of seisin ; then if the 
parson has had the freehold conveyed to 
him by livery of seisin, what pretence is 
there for saying that any other person 
can enter upon bis freehold ? This, 
therefore, puts an end to the defence on 
the general issue. As to the second plea, 
that is expressly negatived by the fact 
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found in the case, that there was no 
consent given here by the ordinary. 
And as to the custom set out in the third 
pJea, for the churclmardens to set up 
monuments of any description for any 
purpose whatever, that clearly cannot be 
supported ; for by the common law of the 
land, the setting up of ornaments or 
monuments in the church must be done 
with the consent of the ordinary. Palmer 
V. The Bishop of Exeler^* Cart v. Marsh^^ 
liiflwert clerk, v. Hayes.X The custom 
set out in that plea, being against the 
common law, is therefore bad. 

Holland, conf}h. 

It must be admitted, that by the 
general rule of law, t^e freehold of the 
church is in the parson*i but in this 
case the question is, whether by the 
particular custom set out, the Court will 
not consider either that he has only a 
qualified freohoKl, or that the freehold 
IS notin him at all, but in the chureh- 
warderjs. For the clergyman here exer- 
cises no acts of ownersliip with respect 
to the church ; and the churchwardens, 
on the contrary, exercise many : and 
besides, the expensi* of repairing both 
the church and the chancel, contrary to 
the usual course, falls upon the })arish- 
ioners. A rent is indeed paid to the 
parson for a small portion of the church- 
yard, hut that circumstance shews plainly 
that the rest of it is in the parishioners. 
Then, if so, he cannot maintain the pre- 
sent action. As to the custom stated in 
the second jdea, that is negatived by the 
case, and must ho laid out of the (piestion. 
But in tlie third plea, there is a custom 
alleged that the churchwardens may enter 
to erect, place, set, and fix up monu- 
ments, tablets, &c. Wlien they are so 
fixed up, the Ordinary may undoubtedly 


take them down if he disapproves of 
them; but, subject to that restriction, 
the right is by special cu-^tom in the 
churchwardens to place them there. And 
•the question here is between the church- 
wardens and the parson only. If this, 
therefore, he a valid custom, the defen- 
dant is entitled to judgment. 

Loku EllenbokouoUjC. J. — There is 
nothing in this case to take the freehold 
out of the rector, who is the plaintiff. 
He has the full and entire possession of 
4 by his induction ; and the facts stated 
ih the case are not sufficient to divest 
him of it. Then there is a custom claimed 
for the churchwardens to fix in the church 
any monument, tablet, or inscription, 
however improper, without any ecclesi- 
astical control whatever. Now assuming 
that a custom for the churchwardens to 
set up monuments in the church without 
the leave of the parson might be good, it 
is at any rate too large a })roposition to 
contend for, that without either the con- 
sent of the Rector or that of their common 
ecclesiastical superior they may put up 
any thing, however unseemly. That 
would in efioct he entirely to secularize 
the church. If the custom claimed was 
for the clun*chwardens to set up monu- 
ments with the leave of the Ordinary, the 
case might perhaps have been difierent, 

J am therefore of oj)inion that the ciistom 
claimed in the third plea is too large, and 
cannot be supported. 

Ba Vley, j. — The freehold of the churclj 
is clearly in the Hector, and not in the 
Churchwardens ; and the custom claimed 
is against the general rule of law, which 
requires the consent of the Ordinary, and 
is therefore bad. 

Abbott and Holroyd, Js., concurred. 

Judgment for jdaintifl'. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Public Meeting for Re-organizing a District Committee in Cheltenham and its Vicinity, 


On Thursday, the 14th ult., a very nu- 
merous and highly respectable meeting 
the friends of this admirable institu- 
tion, took place in the Imperial Pump 
Room. The Hon. and Rev. J. Saumarez 
proposed, and H. N. Trye, Esq. seconded, 
“ That the Lord Bishop of Gloucester be 
requested to preside.” His Lordship 


having taken the chair, said, it was a 
fundamental part of the constitution of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, that all its meetings should 
commence by oftering up prayer to Al- 
mighty God, for his blessing upon the 
society and its designs. The Bishop and 
the large assembly having knelt down, 


* Str. 576. 


t Ibid. 1080. 


t 3 Ea^t, 217. 
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his Lordship offered up, in the most im- 
pressive manner, several of the finest 
prayers of our Liturgy, adapted to the 
occasion, with a thanksgiving, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. His Lordship then spoke 
as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Having been 
invited to Cheltenham for the purpose of 
meeting an assemblage of persons, desir- 
ing to forward tKe designs of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, I 
must, in the first instance, beg leave to 
express my earnest feeling of satisfaction 
at beholding so large and respcctablei k 
meeting as this now before me. It be- 
comes ray duty to open this meeting by 
unfolding the objects, and explaining the 
nature of this Society to which .your sup- 
port is requested. I shall, in as plain a 
way ns I can, and as briefly as the sub- 
ject will allow, explain to you the history, 
character, and objects of the Society to 
which your support is now invited, and 
shall leave it to those who follow me, to 
])lacc them in a more prominent and 
forcible light than it is in my power to 
do. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was founded in the year 
1698. Now that it should have continued 
to exist, supported under Providence, by 
voluntary contributions, for 135 years, 
and not to exist only, but to flourish, to 
go on with constantly progressive sup- 
port, to see its objects better and better 
attained in each successive year, and to 
spread itself in extent, as I shall explain 
presently it has done ; I must think that 
ibis circumstance affords in itself a well- 
grounded hope, that it has been con- 
ducted in a manner not displeasing to 
the great and omniscient Parent of us 
all; that the fawour of Almighty God has 
lighted upon this Society. The first, and 
by far the most important object, is the 
ditfusing among all classes of society, but 
particularly among the poor, the Holy 
Scriptures ; and for the manner and ex- 
tent in which this object has been effected, 
1 will only mention the fact, that during 
the last year, the Society has dispersed 
above 63,000 copies of the English Bible, 
and above 66,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament, making together 130,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. All its other opera- 
tions will be found subsidiary to diffusing 
the knowledge of the word of God. I 
shall mention the second grand object, 
that of dispersing the Prayer Book, par- 
ticularly among the poor; and in the 
course of last year only, the Society gave 
away, through the means of its members, 
150,000 copies of the English Liturgy, 
thereby enabling at least that number of 


persons to join in the service of the 
Church, who, but for this Society, would 
not have been able to do it in so edifying 
a manner as they now do. The third 
object is, to print and to disperse books 
and tracts of all descriptions, that tend 
to promote a knowledge of the Christian 
religion ; the best comments upon 
Scripture, and the best and most popular 
tracts upon different Christian duties; 
and this has been done to such an extent, 
as perhaps will amaze those who know 
not the fact, that in the last year only, 
this Society dispersed about a million and 
a half of books and tracts. 

Now, I think, if I were to stop here — 
if the Society b^ done nothing more, 
it would be acknowledged to be an In- 
stitution well deserving the support of 
every Christian, particularly of those who 
are members of our Church. But though 
I have tlcscribed the most important, I 
have not mentioned more than a part of 
the objects that have actually been ac- 
complished by this Institution. From 
its first foundation, one of its main de- 
signs was to promote and watch over 
the education of the poor, and this it did 
by contributing to the s\ipport of a mul- 
titude of schools in all parts of this 
country. From the admirable and as- 
tonishing invention of the national system 
of education, for which we arc iiidebtod 
to the late Dr. Bell, it became practicable 
to give education — Christian education, 
to all the population of our country ; and 
that through means of private benevo- 
lence. ’fhc foundation of the National 
System look out of the hands of this 
Institution, the particular duty of at- 
tending to that department. However, 
the Society has not given up all share in 
that good work ; it continues to supply 
books at an extraordinary cheap rate, 
to the National Schools throughout Eng- 
land ; and thereby may he said to have 
a large hand in carrying on the system 
of national education. Another leading 
object of its first establishment was to 
promote the knowledge of our religion 
in Foreign Settlements. This was found 
so extensive a department that about 
three years after its first institution, the 
establishment was divided, and another 
Society instituted, embracing particularly 
the British Settlementin North America, 
and incorporated by the name of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. However, the Parent 
Society by no means gave up its share in 
the Foreign Settlements. In the vast 
continent of India it has produced great 
and extensive cftects; indeed the first 
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propagation of our religion in that im- 
mense continent among those countless 
millions is greatly owing to this Society. 
We have been for some time promised 
the publication of the life of the great 
Missionary Swartz, from the pen of a 
Rev. Dean of our Church : when it ap- 
pears, it will be found, I believe, that 
the designs which, by the blessings of 
Providence, he was allowed to continue 
and to execute for a long scries of years 
on the Continent, were in the first in- 
stance aided to a very great extent, and 
all along supported, by this Society, in 
iniion with the Danish Missionary So- 
ciety ; and, in addition to many other 
proofs of the extent of its operations, 
and the good it has been able to eflect in 
India, I cannot forbear mentioning the 
foundation of the Missionary College in 
Calcutta; at the first establtshment of 
which, this Society gave the sum of 
5,000/. and hfis continued in various 
other ways to promote its prosperity. 
There are many other ways in which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has extended in all parts of the 
world its benclicial etlects, far more than 
I can recount or allude to. But I will 
mention, as an instance, that in tlm last 
year, when the frightful calamity of a 
hurricane destroyed all the churches iu 
Barbados, this Society set tlie example 
of contributing towards the rc-building 
of them, and gave out of its funds 2000/. 
for that purpose. 

About two years ago, there was a 
frightful and diabolical design set on 
foot for del)auching the whole population 
of this country, by the systematic dis- 
semination of infidel and blasphemous 
tracts. This design, I am happy to say, 
was promptly met by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which 
made an extraordinary contribution for 
tliat purpose. This was done so effica- 
ciously, that in every part of the country 
where the enemy advanced, he found 
himself counteracted by the wholesome 
knowledge which was diffused by the 
Society. I will mention one other instance, 
and no more. I dare say that it is known 
to all the enlightened assembly before 
whom 1 now stand, that a systematic 
design was adopted of late years, for 
dividing knowledge from religioji — for 
instructing the people of this country in 
all branches of knowledge, useful anti 
ornamental-— separating, altogether and 
systematically, human knowledge from 
that which can alone make us wise unto 
salvation. Now this was a more difScult 
thing to meet ; and there were consider- 


*able apprehensions that it might not be 
in the power of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge to bring its 
machinery to bear in such a manner as 
the occasion called for, and to oppose a 
system j which advanced only under the 
guise of giving useful and entertaining 
instruction. It was only last year that 
the Society appointed a committee of its 
own body, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to do this in a manner that would be 
consistent with religious feelings ; and by 
disseminating publications as cheap, as 
interesting, as beautifully illustrated, and 
as engaging to all classes of persons, as 
those they were to encounter. A grant 
of 2000/. was made from the funds of 
the Institution, and the first effort was a 
publication not unknown to any body 
here present — The Saturday Magazine, 
It lias since continued to print books 
and tracts, ably executed, and engaging 
to all classes, at a cheapness perfectly 
astonishing, and embellished witli en- 
gravings exhibiting the great improve- 
ments in the arts of this country. It 
may he asked, as a matter of curiosity, 
by what means has this establishment 
been able to accomplish these multifa- 
rious matters in the effectual manner in 
which, I believe, all have been done? It 
is by a number of private subscribers, 
perhaps about fourteen thousand persons, 
whose average subscriptions amount to 
one guinea each, besides the Society's 
revenues of about 10,000/. or 12,000/. 
per annum, resulting from accumulated* 
legacies and donations — some for parti- 
cular objects, and some for the general 
use of the Society. Great as that num- 
ber is, 1 confess I do not think it so 
great as wc ought to expect, when we 
Consider how extensive the good is that 
is done by such au establishment, and 
how completely the advantage is corn- 
meiisurate with tlie extent of tlie sum 
collected. The population, I believe, of 
England and Wales, is 14,000,000; the 
proportion, therefore, of subscribers is 
but one iu a thousand. Now, it is a fact, 
that many persons are in almost total 
ignorance of the operations of tins 
Society, and know little more of it than 
its name. To this I attribute the extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that several of 
the very first persons of this country, in 
station, talent, and power, are not mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, nor car^ I doubt that 
they would give it support, by their mo- 
ney and talents, if its advantages could 
be brought before them. 1 confess that 
I have a very strong wish to see this 
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excellent establishment supported inChel • 
tenham, in a manner corresponding with 
its own merits and the character of the 
town. It has been to me a source of 
great satisfaction, since 1 have been in 
my present station, to learn the general 
character and demeanour of the inhabi- 
tants of this l^rge and flourishing town, 
as respects attention to their Christian 
duties. It gives me much pleasure to 
be able, on this occasion, publicly to say, 
what 1 have often said in private, that 
from all the information I have been 
able to obtain, the manner in which tlie 
Christian Sabbath is observed in Chel- 
tenham is an example to all other towns 
in the kingdom ; and moreover, that the 
liberal and truly Christian benevolence 
which marks the inhabitants of Chelten- 
ham, proves as strongly as any thing can 
prove, that they must be under the in- 
fluence of religious feeling. I am very 
ha])py to have this opportunity of stat- 
ing the high sense that I entertain of the 
labours of their Christian pastors, to 
whom I attribute the merit of having, 
under God's providence, produced this 
beneficial effect among the people of 
Cheltenham. Under these circumstances, 
knowing I am addressing a meeting of 
earnest and sincere Christians — knowing 
also that I am addressing a meeting of 
beneficent persons — I should be very 
sorry if the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge were to be an exception 
to other charities. Though it is by no 
“means my wish to compare one chari- 
table institution with another, — for all art 
good and excellent in their kind ; still, if 
comparisons are forced upon me, I must 
say that this has a primary claim upon 
every friend of the Church. I must say, 
that money contributed by the members 
of this Society goes much further in do- 
ing good than that given in any other 
way. Attention to the spiritual wants 
of our fellow-creatures is more impor- 
tant than attention to their temporal 
relief, as the prospects of everlasting 
life are more essential than any thing 
connected with our present temporary 
and precarious state, or as the soul of 
man is more precious than his body. 1 
believe that those who have not been 
members of this Society, who have not 
been engaged in its active operations, 
cannot &rm an adequate idea of the 
effect it is in their power to produce. If 
you become members of this Society, you 
a onpe become able to dispense B^^les, 
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Prayer Books, and a variety of books 
and tracts, of a good and religious ten- 
dency, at an expense inconceivably small. 
As one example out of hundreds, you 
will be able to give away good Prayer 
Books, such copies as any one of your- 
selves might use, at not more than seven- 
pence each. You know wlio hath said, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive;” and I am sure all of you, in your 
respective charities, have felt, at one 
time or other, the full force of that ex- 
pression, in the good done to the giver. 
That remark is true of all other charities, 
but in a peculiar way of this. Those who 
purchase religious tracts for dissemina- 
tion among the poor, are very likely, 
before they give them away, to read them 
themselves; and tljiey will be, perhaps, 
agreeably surprised with the great variety 
of writingiS proceeding from the ablest 
English divines, placing in the most 
luminous points of view, that religious 
knowledge peculiarly calculated to bene- 
fit the humbler classes, and conveying at 
the same time, information, instruction, 
and advice. I only add, that your sub- 
scriptions would possess all the advan- 
tage, all the good efiect of a subscription 
to the Parent Society ; and you will also 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
0])crations are under your eye, and of 
seeing the individual and immediate ef- 
fects of your benevolence upon your poor 
neighbours. “ That the soul he without 
knowledge, it is not good,” saith the wise 
man — that the soul be without Christian 
knowledge, I believe we must allow, is 
destructive and ruinous of the hopes of al! 
future salvation ; and on a knowledge of 
Christ, and of Christ crucified, can we 
alone repose all our hopes of future 
happiness.” 

The various Resolutions were then 
moved, seconded, and carried without a 
dissentient voice ; but the length at which 
we have given the Right Rev. Chair- 
man's address, prevents our doing more 
than briefly recording the names of the 
other clergy and gentlemen who took an 
active part in the proceedings of this 
interesting meeting. The other speakers 
were the Rev. F. Close, C. Cole, Esq. 
Rev. J. Browne, Rev. S. Smith, Rev. C. 
B. Trye, Rev. F. Powell, Rev. W. S. 
Phillips, A. Rosenhagen, Esq. Rev. W. 
M. Kinsey, W. L. Lawrence, Esq. Rev. 
W. Hicks, R, B. Cooper, Esq. and the 
Rev. J. Edwards. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Parliament met on the 
29th of January, according to the Royal 
Proclamation, and the Commons imme- 
diately proceeded to choose their Speaker. 
After a contemptible opposition from 
the Hume and O’Connell party, Mr. 
IManners Sutton was rcchoscn to fill the 
Chair of that House, there having been 
240 votes for him and 31 against him. 

On the 5th of February His Majesty 
went down to the House in person, and 
opened the session with a* speech from 
the throne. 

The debate which followed on the 
Address to the Throne, was continued in 
the Commons through four successive 
evenings, when it was finally carried by 
a majority of 333. 

These sittings have been marked by 
one circumstance of distinguished sin- 
gularity; the admission of a Quaker 
member (Mr. Pease, representative for 
South Durham), to take his seat upon his 
affirmation, without being sworn. 

On the 12th of February, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in his Bill for 
the Reform of the Church in JrcJaiul. 
The following outline of it, we believe,' 
w'ill be found correct: — Church Rates 
(these amount to aliout 80,000/. per 
annum) to be immediately abolished : — 
the number of Archbishops to be reduced 
to two, aiifl of Bishops to ten ; and the 
revenues of tlie suppressed sees to be as- 
signed to the general Church fund : — the 
Archbishoprics of Cashel and Tuani to 
be reduced to Bishoprics, and the Bi- 
shoprics of Dromoiv, Kaphoe, Clogher, 
Elphin, Killala, Clonfert, Cork, Water- 
ford, Ossory, and Kildare, to be sup- 
pressed, and the duties to be respectively 
transferred to Down, Derry, Armagh, 
Kilmore, Tuam, Killaloe, Cloync, Cashel, 
Ferns, and Dublin : — a general tax to be 
imposed immediately on ail Bishoprics 
from five to fifteen jicr cent : — -an immedi- 
ate reduction from the Bishopric of Derry, 
and a prospective one from the primacy, 
in addition to the tax ; the amount to be 
paid to the general Church fund;— the 
net income of all the sees amount to 
130,000/. ; — the plan will effect a reduc- 
tion of about GO, 000/. : — an immediate 
tax, varying from fiyp to fifteen per cent, 
on all benefices exceeding 200/. per 
annum, in lieu of first-fruits, which arc 
to cease in future; total income of paro- 
chial Clergy under GO, 000/. : — an abo- 
lition of all sinecure dignitaries, and 
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their revenues to be appropriated to the 
general Fund : — Commissioners to be 
appointed to administer and ap}>ly the 
general fund to ordinary Church cess ; 
surplus of such application to augmen- 
tation of poor livings, assistance in 
building glebe houses, churches, dissolv- 
ing unions, &c. ; Comniisioners to have 
power, with consent of privy-council, of 
dividing and altering limits of parishes, 
where no duty has been performed, 
nor minister resident, for three years 
previous to the passing of the act ; Com- 
missioners to have power to suspend 
appointment (if tlicse are in the nomi- 
nation of the Crown or Church), and 
apply the proceeds to the general fund. 
Tenants of Bishops’ leases to be em- 
powered to purchase the perpetuity of 
their leases at a fixed and moderate 
rate, subject to a corn-rent equal to the 
amount now annually paid in the shape 
of rent and fine ; the proceeds of these 
leases to be paid to the State, iind appli- 
cable TO ANY PURPOSES NOT CON- 
NECTED WITH THE Church ; the amount, 
if all purchase at a low rate, will be from 
2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/. Other Bills 
to be brought in to promote the com- 
mutation of tithes for land, cnforciiig^ 
residence and prohibiting ])luralitics. 

^ On the 15th of February, Lord Orey 
brought in his Bill for suppressing 
the disturbances in Ireland. In many 
parishes no tithes have bet'n paid 
ibr three years, and in almost tlie 
whole for no less period. Many excel- 
lent Clergymen have hoen driven from 
their houses to save tlicir lives, and all 
are in such a state of starvation, as to be 
reduced to live upon tlic bounty of those 
who can feel for their sufferings and 
compassionate the sufferers. 

Theafiairsofthc Netherlands remain 
in the same unscltlcd state : the propo- 
sitions of the king, recorded in our last, 
have been rejected by France and Eng- 
land; the idea of a Congress for the 
purpose is relinquished, because the 
Emperor Nicholas will not admit of the 
assistance of any minister of Louis 
Philippe. 

Prussia has resolved that no Jew 
shall be allowed to trade as a hawker or 
pedlar, or to keep a house of refresh- 
ment, or retail liquors. The intention 
of these regulations is said to be a 
desire to compel them to apply them- 
selves to agriculture. 

B B 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 


MARCH, 1833. 


LESSONS, &C. 

SUBJECT. 

AUTIIOKS to bo CONSULTED 

2 SUNDAY in LENT. 

Morning. xxvii. . . 

Luke xiv 

Collect 

Eplst. 1 Thebs. iv. 1—8 | 

Gospel, Matt. xv. 21 — 28 

Jacob and Esau ....... 

Par.able of the Supper ....■! 

Prayer for (xocl’s Protection - . . 

Exhortation to Purity and Temper- I 
anco 

Woman of Canaan | 

Bp. Newton. Dissert. III. 
Dr. 11. Burrowes. 102. 
Pastoralia, Serin. 18. 
Christian Hemem. VIII. 

38.1. (Dr. Dealtry.) 

T. Gisborne. HI. 1.01. 
Dr.C.Gibbe.son Ps.lxxiii. 2K 
Dr. W. Dotlwcll. T. 2(U, &c. 
J. Abernethy. II. 141. on 
2 Pet. i. ti. 

Bp. Horsley. Serin. 37, 38. 
John Hall. Serni. 20. 

Appropriate singing l^alms 

LXV. 1, (2), 3, 4, L.M. Angel's Hymn. 
XXVI. 1, 5, 6, 8. c.M. St. Stephen's. 


Evening. — Gen. xxxiv. . . 

Philip, ii. ..... 

Jacob’s Reproof to Simeon and Levi 
Christian Unity | 

W. Reading. III. 141. 

Bp. Horne. Disc, xlvii. 

Dr. Hole. 80. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XXXIV. 1.3, 1 1, ir», c.M. Weston FavelL 
CXLV, 1, 2, .3, 4, c.M. Abingdon. 



3 SUNDAY in LENT. 
Morning. — Gen. xxxix. . . 

Luke xxi 

Collect 

, Epistle, Epb. V. 1 — 14 

Gospel, Luke xi. 14 — 28 

Joseph ^ 

Temperance | 

Prayer for Deliverance from Enemies 
Sinners cdllcd | 

Unclean Siiirit ....... | 

Dr. R. Bnrrow'es, 124. 

Bp. Hall’s Contemp. B. HI. 
Bp. Beveridge. JI. 430. 

Bp. Brownrig. 11. 300. 

Abp. Dolben. SS. 

Bp. Horne. Disc. XIV. 

E Cooper. IV. 74. 

Bp. Sealniry. I. 256. 

F. Biaggc. 11. 241. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

IV. 2, 3, 4, 5, c.M. Bedford. 

CXIX. 114, 115, 110, 117, c.M. York. 


Evening. — Gen. xlii. . . . 

1 Thess. i 

The inouinlng Paiont 

The Xtiaii. waiting for lii.s Deliverer | 

H. Grove. I. 405. 

Bp. Sherlock. Disc. 53. 

C. Bradley. 11. 323. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XIX. 12, 1.3, 14, c.M Burford. 
iX. 15, 10, 17, 18, c.M. WestimnsterNew 


MIDLENT SUNDAY. 
Morning. — Gen. xliii. . . 

John iv 

Collect 

Joseph and his Brethren . . . | 

Woman of Samaria 

Prayer for Spiritual Grace .... 

Bp. Mant. 11. 1. 

Conybeare. I. 117, 137, 1(51. 
Bp. Home. Disc. 7(5. 
Archdn. Hodson. 30. 

C. Girdlestone. 1. 53. 

Epistle, Gal. iv. 21 — 31 
Gospel, Jolmvi. 1 — 14 

Legal and Evangelical Covenants | 
Miracle of feeding tlie Five Thousand 

Dr. M. Hole. IV. 398. 

Dr. Stanhope. II. 385. 

F. Bragge. I. 208. 

Appropriate singing Psalms 

eXXX. 5,6, 7, 8, 8.M. Mount Ephraim. 
CXlll. 1,2, 3, p.M. Anniversary. 


Evening. — Gen. xlv. ... 

2 Thess. iii 

Christian Agreement -[ 

Exhortation to Almsgiving ... 4 

C. Girdlestone. I. 291. [xii.8 
Dr. J.Evans. 11. 178.on Rom. 
Bp. Horne. Disc. LXIX. 

Bp. Kidder. SS. 

Bp. Reynolds. 902. 

Ai^ropriatc singing Psalms 

LV. 1, 2, 4, 14, c.M. MancheAer . 
CXXXV. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.M. Irish. 
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LESSONS, &c 

fiUllJECT. 

AUTHORS tube CONSULTED. 

n r.-LiL.ni 

5 SUNDAY in LENT. 
Morning. — Exod. ill. . . . 

John xi. ..... . 

Collect 

Epistle, Heb. ix. 1 1—15 . 
Gospel, John viii. 46 — 59 | 

Being and Attributes of God . . | 

Raising of Lazarus | 

God's Goodness in preserving Man | 

EjfRcacy of Christ's Blood . . . -^ 

Godly Disposition necessary for i 
hearing God’s Word . . . j 

Dp. Heber. Ser. in Eng. 102, 
G. H. Glasse. I. [124. 

F. Bragge. I. 367. 

Dr. G. Benson. 1. 

Bp. Mailt. 111. 315. 

Bp. Kidder, 92, 117. 

Bp. Mant. HI. 97. 

Bp. Browne. I. 1, 26. 

S. Chainock. 11. 674. 
Bp.Blomfield. 1. 

P. Skelton. 111. 133. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XXIT. 21, 22, 23, c.m. Windsor. 

LXIX. 5, G, 7, 10, L.M. St. Philip's. 


Evening. — Exod. v. . . . 

2 Tun. ii ' 

Insolence of Pharaoh 

Rightly dividing the Word . , . 

W. Reading. III. 181. [SS. 
Bp. Jebb. 310. Dr. Altham. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XCIV. 2, 3, 4, 7, C.M. Bexley. 

Kvening Hymn. 


SUND. next before EASTEK. 
Morning. — Exod.ix. . . . 

Matt, xxvl 

Collect 

Epistle, Philip, ii. 5—11 . 

Gospel, Matt. xxvh. 1 — 54 

God’s Dealings with Pharaoh . . | 

Watchfulness and Prayer ... "I 

Prayer for Humility and Patience | 
Christ equal vith God . . . . | 

Sufleriiigs and Death of Christ . | 

Bp.Hebcr.Serm.ln Eng.166. 
Bp. Bloralield. 129. 
Pa.storalia, Serm. 22. 

Bp. Stillinglleet. .520. 

Bp. Browne, 11. 105. 
T.Rennell. 244. 

Dr. G. Stanhope. III. 491. 
Dr. J. Evans. II. 20, &c. 

Dr. A. B. Evans. 49. 

Dr. WaterUnd. II. 89. 

Dr. T. Brett. 126. 

W. F, Hook’s Lectures. 

F. Braggc. II. .337. 

Dr. G. Stanhope, II. 407, 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 
Evening, — Exod. xix. , . 

Heb. V. to vcr. 11 , . . 

XXIX. 1, 2, 8, 8, L.M. Truro. 

XLV, 6, 7. 8, C.M. Cambitdye New. 

Presence of God on the Mount . . 

Priestliood of Christ | 

P. SkeUon. II. 387. * 

Bp. Stillingflcet. 611* 
Dr.HibbeTt. 1. [ofXt. 

Dr.P.Sniithon Sac. &Pricst. 

Appjropriate singing Psalms | 

XXV. It, 15, 17, 18. s.M. Sf. Bride's. 
XXIT. 1, 2, 3, 10, C.M. Bedjord. 


Note — Wc wish our reader.s to obsorv e, that the rcfereiires to tlio verses of the l^salms aie 
made, not aeeording to the present uji fortunate, or even usele.ss numbering, but accoidiog to tlie 
real situation iti which they stand. The verses in parentheses may be omitted, if necessary. 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese of Gloucester. —The following Address has been presented by the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Gloucester and Winchcomb, in the Diocese of Gloucester, 
to the Dord Bishop of the Diocese : — 

“ To the Right Ri verend Father in God, James Henry, Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 

“ We, your Lordship's faithful servants, the undersigned Clergy of the Deaneries 
of Gloucester and Winchcomb, deeply sensible of the efficacy of your Lordship’s 
example in that distinguished situation which the providence of God has called you 
to occupy, beg to express our warm admiration of your defence of our Protestant 
Kstablishment, and our persuasion of your Lordship's desire to see the Church of 
England maintain that station in the aftections of the religious portion of the com- 
munity, to which her doctrine and, her discipline so justly entitle her. Fully impressed 
with the conviction, that many of the prejudices against our national Establishment 
are founded in error, and that more are engendered by public delusion, or graCtod 
on popular ignorance, we feel called upon gratefully to acknowledge that spirit of 
Christian bcnciicencc which has prompted your Lordship to propose, b) an ninnuil 
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personal sacrifice, to advance the interests of the less opulent Clergy, in the aug- 
mentation of the smaller benefices of your Lordship’s Diocese. 

We humbly hope, under the Divine blessing, that this, among other acts of your 
liordsliip’s generosity, may induce a discerning public to consider that the highest 
Functional ies of our Establishment are actuated by nobler views than those of mere 
secular aggrandizement, and that their general conduct in public and private life, 
is regulated by a spirit of genuine philanthropy, which induces them as well to 
provide for the temporal as for the spiritual necessities of that Church of which they 
arc overseers. 

That the Providence of the Most High may long enable you to continue, in 
health and vigour, those duties which you now so assiduously fulfil, is the sincere 
prayer of your Lordship’s most faithful friends and servants.” 

( Here follow ffty -one Signatures,) 

To which his Lordship gave the following answer : — 

** My Reverend Friends ^ — I assure you that this expression of your kindness and 
good ojiinion affords me the most lively satisfaction. I am always anxious to dis- 
charge the duties committed to me in such a manner as may best conduce to the 
real interests of our Church, and the advancement oC our holy religion. Among 
other things, it will be iny endeavour to promote the temporal benefit of those of my 
brethren whose income is inadequate to the maintenance of their proper station in 
society. To this purpose I determined to devote a portion of the episcopal income, 
as soon as I was enabled to discharge the groat expenses attendant upon taking pos- 
session of the See. This sacrifice is small, and not deserving the terms which your 
kindness bestows upon it : such as it is, the tenth part of tlic gross income of the 
Sec shall be annually given towards the improvement of small benefices : and the 
Clergy shall be made acquainted each year ivith the manner in which this appropria- 
tion has been made. 

** 1 am sensible of the persevering efforts made to excite against our Establishment 
the prejudices to which you allude, by means of misrepresentation and delusion. But 
I am disposed to think, that sueli prejudices arc beginning to pass away from the 
minds of those who were really misled. Threatening as may lie the present aspect of 
the times, wc must remember, that the Master whom we serve, has at former periods 
interposed with his Providence to preserve the Church of England from still greater 
dangers than those with which it appears now to be encom})cissod. At all events, it 
is iiiy settled conviction, that the Clergy will best conlrihute to the safety of the 
KstabUshment, and most effectually counteract the designs of its enemies, by entirely 
devoting themselves to the care ot their respective Hocks, and tke zealous discharge 
uf their sacred functions.” 

(Signed) ** J. II. Gloucestek.” 

Durham University will be opened in October for students. The appointments to 
Professorships, Tutorships and Scholarships, are to be announced in July, and the lists are 
ready for the reception of the names of students. 

Chapel Royal. — T he following is a list of the Lent Preachers appointed to preach 
before His Majesty : — 

March 1. Friday .... Dean of Gloucester, Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice. 

3. Sunday .... Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

6. Wednesday . . . Mr. Bouverie. 

8. Friday .... Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Gordon. 

10. Sunday .... Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

13. Wednesday . . . Dr. Maddy. 

15. Friday .... Dean of Norwich, Hon. and Rev. Dr. Fellew. 

17. Sunday .... Lord Bishop of Durham. 

20. Wednesday . . . Mr. Hamilton 

22. Friday .... Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Hodgson. 

24. Sunday .... Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

27. Wednesday . « . Mr. Bankas. 

29. Friday Dean of Chester, Dr. Davys. 

31. Palm Sunday . . Lord Archbishop of Cant., or Lord Archbishop of Yoik. 

April 3. Wednesday . . . Mr. Bowes. 

5. Good Friday. . . Dean of Westminster, Dr. Ti eland. 

7, Easter Day . . . Lord Almoner. 
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Preachers appointed by the Lord Bishop of London, to preach in the city and 
suburbs of London, in Lent, 1833 : 

1833. St. Bride, Fleet-si. St. Boiolph, Bishopsg. SI. Paul, Covcnt-gard. St. Ann, Westm. 
March 1. . Mr. Wrench, Mr. Lupton Dean of Chester Dr. Richards. 

6. . Mr. Wix, Mr. Gelling, Mr. Preston, Mr. Antrobus. 

8. . Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Watts, juii. Dr. Penfold, Mr. Burgh. 

13. . Mr. Natt, Mr. Stone, Mr. Scobell, Mr. Johnson. 

15. . Mr. Gurney, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Beresford Mr. Mitchell. 

20. . Mr. Barham, Mr. Pratt, Archdn. Goddard, Mr. Walpole. 

22. . Mr. Sergrove, Mr. Bellamy, Mr, Lendon, Mr. Parker. 

27. . Mr. Abbiss, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Horne, Dr. Dibdiri 

29. , Mr. Saunders, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Wood, Dr. Birch. 

April 3. . Dr. Hollingworth, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Ackland, Mr. Ward. 

N. B. — Prayers will begin at Eleven o’Clock; and there will be a Setmon every 
Wednesday and Friday in Lent, at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 

ORDINATIONS.— 1833. 

Rochester — February 3. | St, David's February^, 

DEACONS. 

Name, Decree. College, Univeisity. Ry Bishop of 

Borlase, William ( let. Mm.) , . . B. A. St. Peter's Camb. Rochester 

Cookson, Edward (let. dim.) , . . B.A. University Oxf. St. David’s 

Edwards, John Netlierton B.A. Worcester Oxf. Rochester 

Evans, John Harrison . . M.A. St.John’s Camb. Rochester 

Fell, Thomas (let. dim.) . , . .M.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Rochester 

Ffrench, Thomas f'/r/. diw.j . . . B.A. Jesus Oxf. Rochester 

Freeman, Edward (let. dim.) . . B.A. Corpus Christi Camb, Rochester 

Greenwood, James (let. dim.). . . B.A. Jesus Camb. Rochester 

Groome, Robert Hindes (let, dim.) , B.A. Cains Camb. Rochester 

Harris, Musgiavc Allured lleniy . . M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 

Heaviside, Jas. Win. Lucas f/c/. B.A, Sidney SuwSsex Camb. Rochester 

Hext, John Hawkins f'/e/. f/m.j . . B.A. Exeter Oxf. Rochester 

Hird, Joshua Simon (^/e/. . . B.A. St Peter’s Camb. Rochester 

Hurst, Samuel Sheppard ('/c/. . B.A. Trinity Camb. Rochester 

Langley, Thomas . . . B.A. *St. John’s Camb, Rochester 

Martin, Francis (let. dim.) , . . M.A, Trinity Camb. Rochester 

Maynard, George f let. dim.) . , . B.A. Caius Camb. Rochester 

Morris, Laurence Stuart , B.A, Christ’s Camb. Rochester 

Peill, John Newton (let. dim.) . . B.A. Queen's Camb. Rochester 

Purdon, William (let. dim.) , . . B.A. St. John's Camb. Rochester 

Shadwcll, John Ernilius dm.J . B.A. St.John’s Camb. St. David’s 

Vawdrey, Alexander Allen f B.A. St. John's Camb. Rochester 

Walker, Thomas . • . B.A. Christ’s Camb. Rochester 

Wetherall, Alexander f/tV. . . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Rochester 

PRIESTS. 

Chatfield, Allen William (let. dim.) . B.A. Trinity Camb. Rochester 

Jackson, Henry (let. dim .) .... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Rochester 

James, William . . . . St. David’s Lampeter Rochester 

Kingdon, John (let, dim .) .... B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Rochester 

Morse, Francis (let. dim.) .... M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 

Ripley, Luke ('/e^ .... M.A. St. John’s Camb. St. David’s 

Williams, George . . .B.A. Trinity Camb. Rochester 

Deacons, 24. — Priests, 7. — Total, 31. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Appointment. 

. Mast, of Endowed Gram. School at Martock, Somerset. 

. Chapl. to Earl Kilmore. 

. Mast, of the Charter House, Hull. 

. Head Mast, of Free Gram. School, Oswestry. 

. CJiapl. to the House of Commons. 

. Head Mast, of Gram. School^ Richmond. 


Name. 
Alford, Walter. 
Bagot, Daniel . 
Dikes, Thomas 
Donne, Stephen 
Frere, Temple 
Tate, James, jun, 
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St. Davids 


PREFERMENTS. 
preferment, i' , County, 

Lyndlinchj'R. Dorset 

Shipineadow, R. Suffolk 

Harkstead, R. Suffolk 

Worplesdon, R. Surrey 

Carmartlien, St. Peter, V. Carmar 

Whitborne, R. 

Burnham, V. 

Hevingham, R. Norfolk Norwich 

Chapman, W. H.jun. Basingbourne^ V. Camb. 

Chalfield, Allen Wm. Sliudy Camps, V. Camb. Ely 

Fawcett, J. . . . Wibscy, C, W. York York 

, Weston-under-Lizard, R. Stafford L, & C. 

. Barnetby-le-Wold, V. Lincoln Lincoln 

. Hitcham, V. Bucks Lincoln 

. Rolvenden,^V. Kent ‘Cant, 

JPirton, R. 7 

IwUhCroomeD* Ah\tot,R.y 

. Penrith, V. Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 

. Peterboro, St.Joh. Bapt.,V.Northam. Peterboro Bp. of Peterboro 
r LlanfihangelRhydithon, 

V P.C. and 

* j Llaiidewy Ystradenny, 

( C. J 

, Burton Agnes, V. E. York 

. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York 
• Knapwell, R. Camb. 

■JSCS'i’c':- 

Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York , 


Name, 

Antram, Richard . . 
Badeley, Joseph Chas. 
Berners, Ralph 
Bethel 1, George 

Bevan, T. . * . 

Biscoc, Robert. 
Carter, T. . . 

Carver, James 


Fielden, Oswald 
Granger, L. . 
Grover, M. 
Hooper, J. . . 

Isaac, Wm. Lister 


Jackson, William . 
James, John . . 

Lloyd, William . 

Lutwidge, C. H, . 
Markham, H. . . 
Mayson, Martin • 

Mundy, Matthew 


Diocese, Patron, 

Bristol John Fane, Esq. See, 
Norwich Rev. Joseph Badelf y 
Norwich Rev. Ralph Berners 
WinchestEton Coll. 

id’s [ Coll. 

( Lampeter 
Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
Bucks Lincoln Eton Coll. 

Rev. James Carver 
D.& C.ofWestminst. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 
V, of Bradford 
Earl of Bradford 
Bp. of Lincoln 
Eton Coll. 

D. & C. of Rochester 

WorcesterWorcesterEarl of Coventry 


‘ Radnor St.David'sLord Kensington 


York 


Ely 

Exeter 


Musgrave, Charles 
Neve, Fred. Robert . Poole, St. Michael, R. 
•Plees, Win. Gordon . Ashbocking, V. 
Powell, W. Frederick Stroud, P. C. 


Prosser, James 
Robinson, Disney 
Roblcy, J. . . 

Salkeld, Edward 

Sandys, William 

Scott, Thomas, 
Selwyn, E. 


Loudwater, P. C. 
Woolley, P.C. 

Salford, St. Philip, C. 
Crosby-on-E(Ien, V. 

Beverley, St. Mary, V. 

Wappenham, R. 
Edwalton, C. 


R. Raikes, Esq. 
Abp. of York 
Marq. of Northamp. 

Archd.of Barnstaple 

Abp. of York 
Wilts Salisbury Chanc.ofD. of Lane. 

Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 

Gloster Gloster Bp. of Gloster 

Bucks Lincoltv The Trustees 

G. Wentworth, Esq. 
Coll. Ch. of Manch. 
Bp. of Carlisle 

I Lord Chancellor 


W. York York 
Lanc.as. Chester 
Cumb. Carlisle 
^ I Pecul, of 


E.York^ 


Beverley ] 


Suffolk Norw. 


Stubbin, N.John,jun. Somersham, R. 

Sutcliffe, W. . . . Bosley, C. 

Trevelyan, John T, , Uuhh Caropflower, R, 

Turbitt, John Henry Powiek, V. 

Waddington, George Camb. Ely 

Warden, Henry . . Winlaton, R. - 

White, James . . . Loxley, V. 

Wheeler, T. Littleton Min. Can. in Cath. Ch. of Worcester D. & C. of Worcester 

Wriggles worth, J. D. Loddon, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 


Northam. Peterboro Bp. o£«J|it|incoln 
Notts. York John Musters, Esq. 

j Rev. N. J. Stubbin, 
( sen. 

Chester Chester V. of Prcslbury 
Somerset B. & W. Sir J.Trevelyan, Bt, 
WorcesterWorcesterEarl of Coventry 

Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Durham Durham Bp. of Durham. 
Warwick Worcester Lord Chancellor 


Name, 

Childers, W. W. 


CLERGYMEN DECE4SED. 

Preferment. ^ County, Diocese, Patron, 
j Preb. ill Cath. Ch. of Ely Bp. of Ely 

* t and Cantley, V. W. York York J. W. Childers, Esq. 

f Acton Scott, R. Salop Hereford Mrs. Stackhouse 

Claikson, Townlcy . j Ilinxton Coombes, V. > paiLb. Ely Jesus Coll. Camb. 

(flttdSwavescy, V. ) ^ 

m Cfreas. of Cath. Ch. of Bangor J p „ 

EIUs, Thomas . . LUnfochreth. E. Lglesca Bangor \ 
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Name. Preferment, 

Hanbury. Barnard -{^SSbnry. R. 

Heady William .. , Nprthborough, R. 

Jones, Ellis. . . . Lymington, C. 

Legge, Joseph . . ^ ^^*Maddington, P.C. 
Mansergh, T. . . , Clyniping, V. 

Pryce, William . . Loudwater, P. C. 

Ravenhill, John,Z).Z). Tooting, R. 

rKinworton, R. 

Rufford, Francis . Great Alne, C, 

^and W^ethley, C. 


Stawell, W. M. 


j Filleigh, R. 

( with East Buckland, R. 


] 


f 


Cemiy. Diocese, Patron. 

Essex London 

Northam. Peterboro D. & C. of Peterboro 
Hants W inchest. V. of Boldre 
Somerset B. & W. John Gibbs, Esq. 
Wilts Salisbury J. Sc J. Matron, Esqs. 
Sussex Chi chest. Eton ('oil. 

Bucks Lincoln Trustees 
Surrey Winchest.J. B. Wilson , Esq. 

Warwick WorcesterBp. of Worcester 
Devon Exeter Earl Fortesciie 


Uvedale, W. . . . 

Welfitt, Wm., D,D. 


fKirmpnd, V. 1 

<Markby, P. C. > Lincoln 

Stixwold, V. 3 

rPreb. in*Cath. Ch. of Canterbury 

nSS.Mi. 

[a7id Ticehurst, V. Sussex 


Christ. Tumor, Esq. 
Lincoln - Massingberd,Iis(i. 

Christ. Tumor, Esq. 
The King 

Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Chichest. D.&C.of Canterbury 


Name. ppoiutment, 

Baskett, Kingsman Mast, of the Charter House, Hull. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

In Convocation, it was agreed to accept 
a benefaction of two Scholarships, one for 
the best proficiency in Theology, the other 
for the best proficiency in Mathematics. The 
candidates to be members of the Univer- 
sity who have passed their principal ex- 
amination, and not exceeded five complete 
years from their matriculation. 

In Convocation, it was unanimously 
resolved to contribute the sum of 200L 
from the university chest, in aid of the 
distressed Clergymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

The Rev. Augustus Short, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, has been nominated a 
Public FiXaminer in Literis UumanioribtiSf 
and the Rev.Arthur Neate, M.A. of Trinity 
College, a Public Examiner in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis etPhijsms ; the former by the 
Senior, the latter by the Junior, Proctor, 

Edward Hartopp Grove, B.A. of Balliol 
College, has been elected a Feljow of 
Brasennose College. 

MARRIED. 

In the parish church of All Saints, Col- 
chester, by the Rev. Jas. T. Round, Fellow 
of Balliol College, the Rev. Robert Price 
Morrell, Fellow of Magdalen College, to 
Mary Mount, eldest daughter of^ George 
Brook, Esq. of Colchester. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTORS IN DIVINITY, 

S. Whittingham, Fell, of Corp. Ch. Coll. 
J. B. Frowd, Fell, of Corpus ChristiColl. 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 
llcy. James Bliss, Oriel Coll. 

Rev, R. Briscoe, Fell, of Jesus Coll, „ 
Rev. George Baker, Wadham Coll, 

* Rev. T. T. L. Bayliff, St. Jolin’s Coll. 
Henry Iltid Nicholl, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. W. Abbott, Tab. of Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Charles Powell, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Edmondes, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. T. Blackburne, Brasennose Coll. 
Herman Mcrivale, Fell, of Balliol Coll. 
Rev. C. E. Birch, Fell, of St.John’s Coll. 
Edward Owen, Worcester Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Henry Wall, St. Alban Hall, 
n. B. Domvile, Scholar of Univ. Coll. 
Charles H. A. Martelli, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Oliver Benson, Wadham Coll. 
John Haythorne, Exeter Coll. 

William Rogers Coxwell, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas E. Winnington, Christ Church. 
William H. Kempsoii, Christ Church. 
Arthur Browne, Christ Church. 

George B. Rogers, Pembroke Coll. 
George Churchill, Worcester Coll. 
Edward Stanley, Worcester Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

At a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Colleges, held in the vestry of 
Great St. Mary’s Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s Col- 


lege, was elected into the office of Lady 
Margaret’s Preacher. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
25/. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
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the Commencing Bachel(ws of Arts, have 
been adjudged to Alexander Ellice, ofCaius 
College, and Joseph Bowstead, 
broke College, the iirstand Second Wrang- 
lers. ^ 

Mr. Charles Hoiiblon Grove, of Pem- 
broke College, Tias been elected a Travelling 
Bachelor on Mr, ''Worts’s foundation. 

Joseph Bowill^'ad, Esq. B. A. of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that society. 

At the conclusion of the ^pmination at 
St. John’s College, the first iela8ses.^of the 
second and third year were arranged in 
the following order 



THIRD \EAn. 

Bullock, 

Rolfe, 

Hey, 

Low, 

Bryer, 

White, 

Trentham, 

Coates, 

Giles, > 

^ Kevin, 

J.Wood, 5 



SECOND YEAH. 

H. Cottefill, Lambert, 

Sylvester, TiHard, ? ^ 

Scudamore, Gibbons, J ^ 

t)rake, Waltham, 

Bateson, ^ Legrew, 

Ireland, Laing, 

Morris, . . ' Hutchinson, 

W. Smith, ^ Hilditch, 

graces. 

The following graces have passed the 
Senate ; 

* 'That the sum of two hundred pounds be 
grd^ted from the University Chest in aid ♦ 
of Funds raised in Ireland for the relief of 
the distressed Clergy. 

To^ appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Ainslie^ Mr. Whewdl, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Croft, and Mr. Archdall, a Syndicate to 
consider what alterations should be made 
in the nature and direction of the Iron 
Fence of the Senate House Yard, and to 
report their opinion before the end of this 
.Term. 

That the Professor of Chemistry have 
tlie use of the large Lecture Room in the 
Botanic Garden formerly appropriated to 
the Jack^nian and Botanical Professors, 
jat si^ dimes as it may not be wanted by 
elthar of the said Professors. 

Ciliat the Regius Professor of Physic 
hkve the use of the new Anatomical Lec- 



ture Room, at stieb times as it may not be 
wanted by the<Pro|essor of Anatomy. 

That the Vk^Chancellor, Dr. Graham, 
^ Professor Mufigntye, Mr.k(Blick, and Mr. 
Hodgson, of .St Peter’s College be a Syn- 
dicate to consider and determine what 
allowance shaH be made to the Tenants at 
Burwcll and Barton from their last year’s 
Rents, in consequettee of the low price of 
corn. 

To appoint the Viite- Chancel lor, Dr. 
French, Dr. Geldart, Dr. Havilaiid, Mr. 
Tatham, Mr^ Peacock, Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Ash, Mr. Bowstead, Mr; Hanson, and Mr. 
Barrick, a Syndicate, to consider of what 
standing Candidates for the degree of B.A. 
ought to be before they are allowed to be 
examined for that degree, and also to con- 
sider for what p0||^d after examination the 
certificate of approval signed by the Exa- 
miners shall remain in force, and to report 
thereupon to the Senate. 

To allow the Rev. William Shepherd to 
take his degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
without reference to the time of his matri- 
culation. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. William Shepherd, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. G. Jarvis, Corpus Christi ColL 
HONORARY MASMRS OF ARTS. 

LotA Lindsay, Trinity Coll. 

The Hon. F- J. L. King, TrhtUy Coll, 

MASTERS OP ARTS. 

B-ev. 'Philip Palmeif, Trinity Coll. 

James S, Cox,^Coi?pTis Christi Coll. 

BAtrilELOUS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Horace William Meteyard, Cains Coll. 

Rev. John Kelson, Trinity Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Lawrence Ottley, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Baker, St. John’s ^11. 

F. J. W. Jones, St. John’s (Comp.) 

R. B. Cartwright, Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 

Charles Boileau Elliott, Queen’s Coll. 

Andrew John Nash, Downing Coll. 

George Birch O. Hill, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Jones, St. John’s Coll. 

Heni^ Townley Daniel, St. Peter’s Coll. 

John Cbeetham, Jesus Coll. 

William Wallace, Jesus Coll. 

John Fawssett, Jesus Coll. 

John Charles Stapleton, Downing Coll. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPOiIdENTS. 

We could explain to ** J. L.” why his suggestion il^mpracticable. It gives us plea- 
sure to find that'we may add hi* tes^moD^ to numerous others which have reached us, 
of the practical utility of our Calendarmm, 

Articles from Dorset and from Cornwall are in type;, but deferred only from press of 
matter. 

0f 'the six or sevens new Acts upon the subject alluded to by ^*C,” very little is under- 
stood; but a high authority assures us of the probability of applause being found which 
would now give a^Bishop the power just exercised. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. * 

Art. I. — Reviewers Reviewed: — Edinburgh Review^ No. CV*!!. Ait. 10. 

Sitite of Protestantism tn Germany. 

1 1 is perfectly true, that point and sarcasm are the chief we^pong in 
the armoury of the Edinburgh revieviers ; and that by long experience 
in the use of these weapons, they have acqtiij^d the mojii^ callous 
indiffereiiee to the feelings of the persons at whOlU they ^are Auned, 
and to the consequences of the blow whieh they are ilitend<^ to ihfUct. 
There is nothing so high as to escape the ven^med shaft of "their 
invective ; nothing of so serious and sqlemn iniportr^ail to abate their 
passion for caricature and burlesque : the sacred verities of religion ate 
treated ;;»#^ith as ludicrous a ittimour, as if ridicule was the only tOst of 
truth ; and if there bA one subject which, more than any other, is the 
object of their severest satire, it is the Church, and Avery thing which 
relates4o the Church and ministers of the Church of England. Accus- 
tomed in their vocation to unsettle every thing, and to settle notliJng, 
the Edinburgh reviewers have never scrupled to betray their own 
hostility,*"^ and to incite the most inveterate prejudices of the people 
against ^ Ei^tablished Church ; and as Nero gambolled in the ashes 
of Rome, they take delight in the writhings of the victim whi^h, in 
imagination, th^ have crushed beneath their feet, neglecting, in the 
infatuation of their joy, to inquire, whether it is the prelacy of England 
or the doctrine of Christ which their pride and presumption are 
levelling in the dust. high advancement which some of the 

Edinburgh reviewers have attained in Church and State, the 
reverence Which has been os^ntatiously professed for the truth of^fs 
doctrines and the toleran<^ pf its spirit, might have been taken for the 
pledge and promise of' a letter and more friendly bearing towaids l|cr ; 
hut let the reader judge df what ipay^b^ expecte^ from^^the following 
specimens ; — ^ \ y ^ 

It 18, we think, high {imefor the well-paid ebampiohs of orthodoxy in thUeouat^ 
to awake from the dignified slumbers, in which it is their delight to indulge, ana to 
take some notice of those ineursions their sacred territory, ^ich the theologians 

VOL. XV. NO. , 1 V. ; ^ c c 
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of Germany have been so long perrjptted, without any repine, to .make. We are 
assured by Shakespeare, that 

% ^ dainty bits v ^ 

hiake rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits 

nor could wvask a much more ptegnant proof^of this fact, than the striking contrast 
which exists ^etween the poor, active, studious, and inquisitive theologi&ns of 
Germany, and sleek, somnolent, and satisfied divines of the Church of England. 
The priests of H yvpt. we are told, abstained from drinking the waters of the Nile, 
because thfey mtindV too fattening: the Pactolus of the Church also fattens, but it is 
ngt abstained from ; and the consequence is, that our portl^entinels siumber on their 
posts, while the lean tljeologues of Halle and Gottingen rarry away all the glory of 
the held. 

Among the lower ranks, indeed, of the English Clergy, that sharpener of the 
wits, poverty, is not wanting. But so strict is the watch kept over their orthodoxy 
by their superiors, and so promptly docs the episcopal eye, awake dnly to innovation, 
mark out for reproof and punishment every movement *bf free inquiry^ Wy which 
the general compromise of belief throughout the Church may be disturbed ; that 
the few anvong those lower expectants of patronage, have either learning, or 
leisure for Iheologioal disquisitions, think it most prudent mt io enter into them ; 
and accordingly, oh all the great questions agitated by the German rationalists, a 
“ sacred silence,*' like that which Basil and others of the fathers tell us was 
maintained respecting her dogmas by the primitive^ Church, reigns with almost 
equal profoundness throughout that hallowed domain, which reposes within the fence 
of the Thirty- nine Articles. 

It is the opinion, however, of the Rev. Mr. Rose, whose work on Rationalism is 
now before us, that" to the want of a regular episcopacy, like that of the English 
Church, as W|ll as to the absence of those curbs upon the restiveness of private 
judgment, which a compulsory subscription of certain articles of faith imposes, the 
very erratic course into which German theology has extravagated, is, in a great 
measure, to be a^ributed. In this respect, he says, “ there is a marked difference 
between our Church and those Protestant Churches.** We are inclined to doubt, 
however, whether that implicit acquiescence in a common symtfo^ of faith, which 
diffuses so halcyon a calm over the surface of our Church Estaolishment, has not 
pcen brought about by appeals to far more worldly feelings than Mr. Rose would 
willingly admit to exist in Ins reverend brotherhood; and we find ourselves strength- 
ened not a little in this view of the mat?er by having observoliLthat in proportion 
as the Church has become more rich and powerful, less of me **old leaven of 
innovations ’* has mixed perceptibly with tne mass ; so that by a resd^ which 
sounds more miraculbus than it really is, our Establishment has gone on improving 
in Unity, in proportion as it has abounded more and tnorc in Pluralities. — P. 238. j 

The Jortins, Claytons, Blackburns, &c. of other times, when th^^Church of 
England was perhaps less afraid of the consequences of dissent, and <^ain)y less 
furnished with the means of purchasing conformity, were loft unmolei^l in their 
bishoprics, prebends, and rectories, to indulge in their own heterodox notions, and 
to enjoy at once the comforts of preferment, and the luxuries of dissent. Times are, 

however, in this respect, much altered The same tranquillizing ejSects which 

the power of patronage has so long produced in our politic^ system, the hope of 
preferment has even more successfully accomplished in the ecclesiastical branch of our 
constitution ; and as a hot and headlong loyalty has been the sole title to any favours 
from the State, so a blind and uninquiring ortbldoxy is the one **,narrow way** 
that Wdeth to all good things in the Church. Woe unto the young divine, who, like 
the accomplished author of the History of the Jews,** dares to reason, however 
unpretendingly and sensibly, upon matters of v^igious concernment I — on him will 
the theological reviews, monthly and^ quarterly, pour the vials of their wrath ; and 
on him the golden gates of preferment will, as sure as he lives, be shut. — P. 241. 

Without exposing the many and gross inqi^pcuracies of this statement, 
the candid reader will perceive, that humour of this kind might have 
been reserved for the discussion of some other subject than the state of 
iPj^stantism in Germany, and the melancholy details of ** a system 
0 ^ theology, whioh discards inspiration^from the Scriptures altogethe 
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makes reason tho sole test and arbiter of "fefth, and by (HveSting 
Christianity of alf clwns to the supernatural epd,jnairaculous, robs her 
of the strong ground on which she has hitherto rested herjever#**— 
P.242. 

With a free and rg,f)id touch, and without taking any dotice of the 
names of Gerhard, Vitringa, Wolff, Mosheim, Schoettgen^Piel, Baptist 
Emesti, and the many other divines an^ biblioal critics whom Holland 
and jplermany\ave produced for the edification^, of the Protestant 
Church, the Edinburgh reviewer draws his own sketch of the progress 
of German r^ionalism, from the polemical spirit of the German 
divines, theif extreme notions of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
their for&d interpretations of the sacred text, their misuse of the Bible 
at one time, and tjieii; disuse of it at another, and their, imputed 
ignorance of soimi^biblical criticism, and of all that varied learning, 
from which a prepared champion of the faith draws his means of defence, 
and in the want of which the divines of Germany were, in the first 
approaches of scepticism, taken by surprise. The approaches of scep- 
tidsnt'Were furthered by the introduction and study of the works of 
the English free-thinkers, Toland, Tindal, and Collins, and especially 
by the countenance afforded to Toland at the courts of Hanover and 
Berlin, after the good sense and religious feeling qf the people had 
baidy^hed him from England. He who bears the name of the great 
Frederic, was a&o forward in shewing favour to the apostles of infidelity. 
Thus, ad^rding to the reviewer — 

The busy spirit of strife and dogmatisti]^ among^ her sects, was succeeded by the 
dangerous calm of bsdifference and scepticism ; the neglect and contempt of human 
Icarningi^which had prevailed under the influence of Spencer and his followers, was 
displace by the^ver- fastidious bibiioal criticism and daring inquisitiveness of the 
learned scliool of Michaclis ; Which most fatal change of all, from the heights of that 
lofty theory of inspiration, which had led divines to see thq dictates of the Spirit 
in every salable of the Old and New Testement, they descended at last to the oppo- 
site ^|d extreme of rejecting inspiration from the Scriptures altogether. 

This last ^rtal blow ^ the authority of the sacred volume, was the result, it is 
evident, of a sort of compromise between religion and philosophy ; in which the 
former, pressed by the reasonings of her adversary, and already half in his interests, 
consented to give up whatever there was of supernatural in the grounds upon which 
she stood, for the sake of securing to herself his aid in the conservation of what 
remained ; while, on the other hand, the philosopher, thus imprudently propitiated 
by ;Uie sacrifice of all that had ^cked him in the popular faith, saw no longer any 
daitger in assuming the name oi^mristiaq; but, on the contrary, rejoiced in4iaving 
thus ready-formed to his hand a grand scheme of moral instruction, by which, puri- 
fied, as it now appeared to him, of all superfittous alloy, the true happiness of 
mankind, both here and hereafter, might be ^vantaged* 

Such, as far as we have bi?en able briefly to trace it, combining our ovm views with 
those of the writers before u* X^^r. Rose and Mr. Pusey), is the history of the 
me, progress, and ultimate resmts of the system called Rationalism in Germany. 

The reviewer proceeds to state whal^ ifikhiir opinion, are the funda- 
mental principles of Rationaltsm ; 

That human reason, or the' reasoning faculty, is the sole arbiter as to what is to 
be received as truth, and what is to be aa error, hf tb# human mind : that 
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facts recojjiiized by senstt or cbnsciousneas form the materials on which the reasoning' 
faculty is to be exercised: tbj^t human b||lief is then, 4ien.only reasonable, 
when the degi^ee of asi^nt%iven td any proposition is in 'exact proporrion to the 
degree^of evidence presented to the mind^f the inquirer^^ 

The ration^ist goes pu 1^ al&rin, that one oj^ the niost|tnportant among the facts 
tb which experience l^e^rs its testimony, is this,* that the phenomeiii of nature are 
so linfce)^ to other, that the whole, as presented before the humao spectator, 
constitutes a sqgies invariably uniform. Every phenomenon is found, if it .be ex- 
amined, t# Connected witli something antecedent ; every change indicates a 
previous change ; and the pivecedent^ and consequent ayp always seen to bear tbe 
uniform and recijprocal relation. Ilencc the ratmiiblist chncludes^ that the 
government of this World is conducted in every instance, ,not by an ir/mediate 
mit by intermediate agency, or least by an agency of which the manifestations 
always appear to be intermediate, and to be regulated by.the same unvarying laws. 

In sub^ribing to this conclusion, the rationalist considers that he is not acting 
an optional part, but metfely listening with attention to wiiat he deems 
and indisputable revelation of nature and of God } to doubt which, he contends, 
would be an outrage against his own being, and an act of inddelity towards its 
author.*' t*. 247. * 

„V \ ^ 

*I^e fitst and immediate consequence of this doctrine is, the rejection 
of the miracles which prove the divine authority of the Christian re- 
ligion, the narrations of which are placed by the rationalist among the 
fabulous legends,^ which prevail in an uncultivated state of society, to 
which our Lord and his apostles accommodated much of what they said 
and did, according to the judgment of the rationalist, who therefore 
labours with unceasing activity to pervert them and explain them away. 
In his opinion'^ the Christian religioiip^s founded in falsehood and error, 
and tremendous as is this imputation, and its unavoidable consequences, 
it does not comprehend the extent of the evil. Wc shall not be sus- 
pected of depreciating the evidences of our Christian faith ; but tllere 
are many who hqye not examined these evidences for themselves, who 
are believers rather upon tradition than conviction, and whom the 
scheme of the rationalist would rob of their practical ^sense, of their, 
daily application of religious principles. When the Deity is ^supposed: 
to be the passive and unconcerned spectator of h|brJworks, im;|ip^e of 
controlling the laws which^ he has imposed upon Kis* creatures, it is in 
vain to look for the superintending providence of an omnipresent, 
onHiiscient, omnipotent, and most benevolent and beneficent Being; 
to seek the comfort that is to be found in secret prayer ; and to cherish 
the h^e of deliverancdi’and the motives acquiescence in the hour 
of temporal and spiritual necessity. • ^The infidel Carlile has embodied 
the sentiment in the blasphemous address : O God, who helpesi us as 
far as we are able to help oursehes* The riiind bf the Christian recoils 
with horror from the idea ; and yet the limitation which Carlile would 
place upon prlyer and upon providehce^ doe# not differ from that v»fhich 
the rationalist would place'^'upon ^^'ihe suspension of natural, and the 
substitution of supematuralfpbWen” It, is the'^fine remark of Mr* E. 
^pi^g, the father^of the author of ^Night ThougHsf that it is God 
^jGSPNirst estaU^ed the relati^ that a)! causes bear to tlieir effects, 
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and in liis psd^cular providence does either^continne, or enlaigei or 
control, or suspen® Aeir influence^ according his pleasure ; so that 
nature is no other tha% God’s ordinary method of acting, as ix)iracle is 
his extraordmary, and fortune his secret method : arid therefore those 
effects which proceed from the working of natural causes and the 
deliberate use of means, — those effects which we pretend to is ours,— 
are as much from God as those whose promotions are either super- 
natural or fortuitous, which we do not pretend.” — Sermons, II. 120^ 
As a portion qf English theology, the sentence may claim but little 
attention from the Edinburgh reviewer, who has too much sagacity not 
to perceive the difference between an intermediate agency, tmd ^an 
agency of which the manifestations always appear to be intemediatc ; 
and we would offer to l^is consideration the assertion of a philosopher 
of the highest nam%, the late Sir H. Davy, who, in his Consolation in 
Travel^ p. 132, observes : — “ There are in fact no accidents in nature ; 
what we call accidents, arc the results of general laws, in particular 
operation ; but we cannot deduce the laws from the particular operation^ 
or the general order from the particular result.” Need we to ask, who 
enforces the particular operation of these general laws, — who directs the 
course of the comet, — who moves the eruption of thp volcano, — who lifts 
up the rock of coral formation, — who clothes the mountain with verdure, — 
who is now peopling the wilderness, and carrying the knowledge of his 
truth to the extremities of the earfh ? WHO, but the Sovereign of the 
Jewish theocracy, whose wakeful providence was seen in the suspension 
and*the infliction of the conditional Judgments and blessings which he 
pronounced in the gradual development of prophecy, in the past and 
present state of the house of Israel ? It is the same providence which 
is carrying on the vast designs of the Christian Church; which dis- 
tributes to all its members, in various degrees of contraction and 
enlarjipment, the noodful gifts of grace ; and it is this providence, 
which the rationalist restricts when he denies its supernatural ope- 
rations ; over which the moody Calvinist draws the veil of his arbitrary 
decrees ; which the political economist overlooks in his theories, of 
population ; and, which is obliterated from the minds of the people, 
under the fatal misuse of ^pse laws t^rhich ddiver the poor from the 
fear of famine, and deprive them of the blessings of plenty. Su^ and 
so formidable is the conspiracy against the sense and the belief of God’s 
good providence! and^ the effects, if we mistake not, are seen in the 
religious bearing of all classgj? of the community. 

It is due to the Edinburgh reviewer to remark, that he admits the 
direct tendency of the prineiplea of the Qehnan rationalists to super- 
sede whatever is marvellous and supernati^rdl in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelations; ;a consequence, which .they are frop evading, 

that they are anxious to defend it i and a large porUpil of their ^f^ngs 
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* * * 

** consist of observations — ^philological, philosophic^, historical, and 
critical; on the hook§* of thepid^ and<i^ew Testame'A;, evidently Intended 
to diminish the jj^ader’s c^fidence in the inspiration of the sacred 
writefs, in^ the mtracnlcms events they relate, in their diy^ne authority 
and4iif^ble truth.” 

^ Of the ^ngerous consequences of |uch an irruption into the pages of Holy Writ, 
liy h body of men, learned gM acute, sincerely hdnest, as of many of them it must 
be aceorded, in this tlhir b^ chase after truth, but 8till.^prepo88e88ed with any of 
th^ feeling, as to the sacredness of the subject, which might ensure from them at 
l^st del^cy, if not reverence, handling it, there requires but little reflection to 
bring BiHm us the whole startling extent/* P. 249. 


*The reviewed dsOj^dmits with what ‘‘peculiar^ diligence,” an4 “how 
familiarly, and even ^arsely,” they exert themselves in explaining away 
the miracles of the “New Testament ; und he ijecites the experiment of 
one Paulus upon the miracles of the tribute-money, and o*f thi Saviour’s 
waJJ^g upon the sea, of which he pronounces the former to be unne- 
cessary, and resolves th^ latter “ into a mistranslation of the words cttI 
r%JBakd<T(rrig,^* which in his judgment signify, near the sea, or on the sea-- 
coast. It is many years since this, conceit was corrected in the pttges of 
the Christian RememUranclr, and shewn to rest on nd critical autho- 
rity^ and to be utterly inconsistent with the narrative ^ for assuredly 
Peter could have been in no danger of sinking upon the sea-coast ; but 
the Bdinbprgli reviewer passes it w^out notice — without the faintest 
hint, that the rationalist^may have b^n mistaken — without any expres- 
sion of indignation or regret •^lat the sacred text has been perverted, 
}fe has no ensure for the extravagances of the rationalist ; there are 
others for whom he reserves t^e Ml measure of his spleen. 

At this point of the discussion, when the writer had shewn the 
impftous attciii^pts ^the rationalists to undermine the strong foundation 
of the'iphris^Rn iw^ion, to deny the proof of miraculous power in its 
origin, and to reject the Divini^ inspiration and ^^ority of the ,|icrip- 
tures, it might have been decent in the reviewer to assume h. tone of 
seriousness, and for a moment to lay aside the grimaces of his 
buffoonery ; and if he had not been pleased to condemn the a4vocates 
. of this extravagant and pernicious viioctrine, he might Jiave shewn more 
1 taste in being less ihbemus upon its adv^aries. It is not the act of 
souna and s^er wisdom, to throw hrebrands, and say, Am I not in 
sport ? - ^ ^ ^ 


^ But whatever irreverence some of these riitioialfri^g critics may have been 

a ty of, and however that mostdieadlong of coorsers, Hypothesis, may have car- 
diem (to iy|o€8 all who mount it) seems to be but one opinion as 

.to theunwetoieMhdustry, deep learning, a%l, add, conscientious purpose of 

the greater number of these reehisp ana laborious scholars ; nor does it ^pear to us 
' ^ beji^ed in any qifarter, tlvat^^ong the questions they have raised r^tive 




I learned 
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Protestantism in Germany. 

* * 

Among this letter clas^ of their lueufratiotu he ra^pked the question 

res'pecting the orlgin^jf the three first Gospels question in which no less iui'- 

portant a point is involVod, than whetllW»the|e ^vee evangelical narratives are 
really the composition of 'the writers whose nams they he^r, or Whe^er th'ey 
are not merely transcript^s or translations of some docui&mitSy relative ^ the 
life of Christ, i||iich had previously existed. The remarkable instancee that dcchi* 
in them of close verbal argument, not only in places relating to the discourse anit 
parables of Christ, but in passages containing no more than a mere naM^e of 
facts, afford such strong proofs of the existence of an original document, a 
retaryytXiop, either in Greek or Aramaie> — ^from whiett^o a^east out of the three 
evangelists must have copM their details, that it is now, we^elieve, not even at- 
tempted to be denied, that there must have existed eome such source ; and the mMi^ 
point of discussion at present is, whether it was from a gospel composed, by one of 
these evangelists that the two others copied theirs ; or whether, as the Gertiwti' critics 
suppose, all the three were alike indebted for their materials to some common 
documents which they fbupd already in circulation, and frapi whkii they compiled 
their narratives* 

This d^covery, for so it may be called, of the- biblical critics of Germany, was 
first made ^own in this country, years since, by a trandation from the pen of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, of the elaborate work of MidiaeUs, in which the question 
was put forth. That a discussion affecting, in its results, even the claims m the 
Gospels in question to inspiration, and supported on the heterodox sid^ by suclv^an 
array of erudition and criticism, should not have drawn forth from our beneficed 
theologians some counteracting effort, can only be accounted for by that spell pf 

rich repose,’* which, as we have said, hangs over all, and renders them, as long as 
they calf prevail upon heterodoxy to keep tl>^ peace within their circle, indifferent as 
to what gambols she may indulge in of^it. It was, indeed, not without good 
reason that Boileau placed the dwelling of the goddess of sloth in the rich Abbaye of 
Citeaux, where the light of RSforme had never penetrated. The question of the 
three Gospels was again returned upon the hands of the hard<writing and hard- 
named scholars of Germany, — the Schleiermachers, Bretschneiders, &c.; and^ with 
the exception, if wo recollect right, of'^lirchdeacon Townson’s Discourses on the 
Gospels, and a stray contemptuous ’ notice or two froi3|^ the young candidates for 
livings, that conduct some of th# theological reviews, not a single response on the 
subject has breathed from any of those oracles' to which we lay-readers of divinity* 
are taught to look for instruction. — P. 251# 

It is seldom that a larger mass of ignorant pretei^ion or of wilful 
misrepresentation ‘has been crowded into so small a space. The ques- 
tion at issue is very confusedly stated ; but let that pass. Jt is true that 
it was some years since, even thirty years, qommen^ng with tie year 
ISOl^hat the discoTffiy imputed to the jpritics of Germany was brought 
to the notice of English divines. It did indeed appear in the translation 
of the elaborate work of Michaelis, but it was in the form of an original 
“ Dissertation on the Origin of the Three Firstpospels,” which the trans- 
lator inserted in that work, and ^ gwhich hia ,orudition and ingenuity 
gave the most systematic finished form to crude theories the 
German divines, elaborated with much additional matter feom his own 
resources. 

It is happily not iieCes^jr»to account for the liegligence of our^ 
“ beneficed theologians,” in producing some “ counteract]^ effort 5” for 
there^ .iq the exception, “ if 'we fecollect right,” not Archdeacon . 
Townson^s Discourses, which' had been published in 4 778, or twenty* 
thred^ear$i before the ^iestioti' was mobted, hut of work of Dr. Johu 
Randolph, of and Begius^Prd^sor*pi Divii|jj[ty> 

which contributed, with other writingq^to put an endtp the eontrovtirBy^ 
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by demanstratirig tb the rationalist the utter iipprobability of the 
theory, by ghallengijig the ^cj^lar^to produce authority in its favour, 
and by convincing the Christian of its inconsistency with the received 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures. , It" was the sound learning 
of the English theologians which stifled this controversy in its birth; 
and the English Clergy, who |iave little taste for mere novelties and 
experiments in divjpity^ and who, in the performance of their pastoral 
duties, have better occupation than fishing in troubled waters, paid the 
less Mtention to a theory which rested on no better foundation than the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Nothing was advanced to give strength and 
viilidity».to thet'questton, and it was suffered to sink into obscurity ; and 
before the Edinburg reviewer again complains that no further notice 
has been taken of tlie controversy, he will do well to consult Mr. Gres- 
well’s learned “Dissertations upon a Harmony of the Gospels,*’ (Vol. I. 
pp. 30 — 33,) in which he treats of “ the supplemental character of the 
Gospels ; ’* and it will appear that there are not wanting living oracles 
for the instruction of lay-readers of divinity. The words and works of 
our Lord, of themselves calculated to make the deepest impression on 
the minds of those who heard and siiw them, renewed in the minds of 
the Evangelists, by private conversations among themselves and with 
the other disciples, and brought to their recollection by the promised 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, are sufficient to account for any verbal 
coincidence in the records of the three first evangelists : and if there be 
^any order of pUrallelism in tte construction of the New Testament, 
suggested by Bishop Jebb, and it appears to us unintentionally 
corroborated by .many a striking passage in the arrangements of Mr* 
Greswell’s “ Harmonia Eyangelica,** the discourses of our Lord, thus 
reduced to a linear form, would have the more natural correspondence 
in the 'writings,of‘1:he different Evangelists. 

The theory of Bishop Jebb will probably be imputed by the,; Edin- 
burgh reviewer to “ a taste for authorship among the Episcopal Bench, 
one of whom has been even engaged, very innocently we acknowledge, 
in disturbing with his single voice that unanimity so dear to the Church, 
by upholding the 1 John v. 7, every body else rejects.” The 

reviewer probably knows as much of this ,j|^ntroversy as of the writings 
of Archdeacon Townson and Bishop Randolph : a more competent 
witness, Bishop Middleton, held that the verse should never be given 
up ; and it has been the acknowledged luffed of the publications of 
Bishop Burgess to shake the opinionji ibose^ to its prejudice by the late 
Bishop Tomlbie. The internal in favour of the verse is gain- 

ing strength every day, and«may be rendered in^regnable by aiguments 
collected from the anpient'^^r^^cXdyia. add ^>^hop Jebb’s d^ett|||ie of 
|t|^lelism§ the trd^se^ of the mi^ege/jnay also be brooght in 
of ?erse, q| which the 
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internal evidence is enlarged by thti tingdW discovery .of a MS. in the 
Vatican, supposed to. be a lost tlifcatise of Augustin, and cont^ning 
repeated citJitions of tjie verse, l^ies^ the conscqu<^lices of the 
very innocent labours of the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Let the reader now form his own judgment of the complacency and 
complaints of the Edinburgh reviewer : — 

This is all very well and very harmless ; but^^in the time, while our Bishops 
are culling flowers from th^ Fathers, such momentous^uestiens as we have above 
alluded to, involving vitally, it cannot be denied, the nearest interests of Christianity, 
as troubling with doubt the very spring-head from ^ich that “ fount of life’* flows; 
remain unsifted and almost untouched, (or in other words triumphantly^refuled,) 
while such humble (!!!) inquirers after truth as ourselves, are left wholly at the 
mercy of these Germans, who mlJ write, and whom we canpQf help reading, without 
any aid from our own estaGlislied teachers of the truth to «able us to detect their 
sophistries, or sound tlie shallows of their learning. P. 252. 

It is not the fault of the established teachers of the truth, if the 
novelties of the German rationalist arc preferred to tlie sterling sense 
and sound learning which distinguish the English schw)l of theology ; 
and to whicli we would recommend tfie attention of the Edinburgh 
reviewer, before he makes any further attempt to prattle in divinity. 
In pretending to describe Mr. Rose’s reply to Mr. Pusey, he has drawn 
the character of his own dissertation, which, for ill-temper and unfair- 
ness, for the prodigal use of whatWarhurton calls ‘ hard words and soft 
arguments,’ has few parallels that wc know of in the range even of 
theological controversy.” P. 25.3, 


,Art. II. — The Geoloyy of Scripture^ illustratiny the Operation of the 
Deluge, and the Effects of which it was productive : with a Conside- 
ration of Scripture History, in Reference to Stonehenge and Ahury, 
in Wiltshire • and to the Caves of Elephanta anf^'Salsette, and the 
Wonders of Elora, kn Hindoo^n ; a Statement of new and' important 
Views of Geology, resulting from Information contained in Scripture; 
and an interesting Tour from Christ Church, along the Banks of the 
River Avon, and across the Wansdyke, to Ahury. By H. Browne, 
of Ameshury, Lecturer on Anc^0 and Modern History. Frome : 
printed by W. P. Penny, and: sold by the Autfcor. P^p. vL 216. 

Hr 

“ Parturiunt mo7ites — nascetur rtdicultZs mus.” ftuoted for the thoiK 
sandth time, this laconic sarcasm finds an application in the labours of 
Mr. H, Browne of Amesbury. This gentleman is a teacher ; and as his 
ideas may be disseminated in ’fte haiqds of some of the Itelf-educated 
persQ^I, who, perhaps^ part of the audiences at his 

publi^lectnices in the Scripture,”, we deem it right to 

say a few on the here to the sacred 

writing n 'f private interpr0aUenf i^twithetali4ii%.the full evidence 
vo£. iv. I V. , B h. 
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which it contains of the most solemn zeal to vindicate those writings — 
a zeal certainly creditable to the heart, whatever the proofs of his dis- 
cernment may be to the head of our author. 

We suspect that our readers will find some little amusement in the 
reveries of this scriptural geologist; and for their edification we proceed, 
in the first place, to state the positions which he has so hardily asserted, 
and endeavoured to maintain. 

“ In appealing to the world at large,’* Mr. Browne commences with a 
dedication to the Rev. Dr* Buckland, followed by an address to the 
same “ Reverend Doctor,” in which he states, that ‘‘ he has taken the 
liberty of the Professor\H name to individuals ^ as sanctioning 

the continuance of 6hr earth for a much longer 'period than six thousand 
years f and that he shall he very glad to contribute his mite to an 
elucidation^ both of the nature of the Deluge^ and of the primary positions 
in the extended and profound study of Geology and concludes with 
“ the intention of expressing iiis sincere esteem.” Dr. Buckland thus 
patronized, and thus deified^ as “ sanctioning the continuance of the 
earthf &c. &c. is doubtless highly flattered and greatly obliged, and 
will certainly prefer, we suppose, expressing his gratitude rather by a 
smile than by o^frown^ though cither would become this arbiter of the 
earth’s destinies. — Pp. v, vi. 

Mr. Browne then attempts to lay down as trtiih the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1, That the habit of studying I^atin and Greek prevents people from being con- 
*' vinced, that human erections on the surface of the earth could withstand the action 

of the deluge. — P. 2. 

2. That “ the ancient productions of England '* (as Stonehenge and Abury), of 
Hindoostan and of Egypt, arc always assimilated together, “and that a correct* 
knowledge of one will lead to a consistent judgment of the other,” — P, 2. 

.3. That volcanic operation could have nothing to do with the deluge, because Noah’s 
ark could not float on steam, — P, 4. 

4, That a fountain is water^ flowing or bursting through an aperture ; ” and that 
the great rivers of America prove Solomon right in Eccl. i. 7. — P. G. 

6. That “ the breaking up of the fountains of the great deep'' (on which Geologists 
have differed, and, by the way, must\ “can never have reference to water, inde- 
pendent of the aperture through whlph it is made to pass.” — P. 7. 

6. That the interior of the earth is a mass of water ; that this water passed up 
the fountains, ruptured the coats of tl|e earth, and placed the lowest strata in a 
reversed petition, dislodging and carrylng^iwith them such materials as they were 
adequate to move. — P.IO, &c. &c 

7. That the word 'all being used in Gen. vii. 11^' and not being used in Gen. viii. 2, 
proves that some of the fountains were left open after the flood for the “ diluvial ” 
waters to return (p, 11), and yet, notwithstanding, that “the coats of the earth must 
be elevated to make voids into which the waters would re-enter.” — P. 12. 

8. That to prove this, we must “acquaint ourselves with the origin of flint in 
chalk.”— P.l^ 

9. That, bMuse in South-mill UjUt iwi* Amesbury, the chalk contains a layer 

of shells, the chalk was once in a sim hf solution ; that cold water cannot dissolve 
cold chalk, and, therefore, that it was loot dissolved at the deluge, because the deluge 
was a cold one.— P, 1^/, ' 

10. That St. Pet(np(2;]5m'iii,,Si^ that ^e„elements shall be destroyed, and 

the earth burnt up herj^jl^V' mat tii^e elements are not fire, water> air, and earth, 
but “ the wariom tke'^th’^r the comfort of man;” and that, 
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therefore, the earth is not to be annihilated, but “ the heaven or firmament (Gen. i. 8.) 
and the elements on the surface of the earth !!I ** — P. 16. 

11. That such as the earth will be at the end, so was it at the beginning: ; that 
“ the gathering together of the waters ” was attended by elevations ot the coats of 
the earth, in order to produce ** forms of hill and valley, mountain and sea ; ” and 
that till these forms were thus provided, the earth was without them ; i. e. without 
form, and ^*void, that is, without vegetable or animal existence.” — P. 17. 

12. That the earth was heated at the creation, and the darkness” (Gen. i. 2) 
was caused by the steam from it. — P. 17. 

13. That, at the creation, the heated earth was saturated with salt water, that the 
chalk was, therefore, dissolved, and being mixed with saline particles, became Hint, 
and formed round the sponges and shells; and that gravity and absorption caused the 
flints to be formed in a horizontal position. — P. 17—22. 

We beg our readers to observe here, that sponges and shells existed 
in chalk before the creation, which only created flints I! ' 

14. That exceptions to the; horizontal position are few (p. 23.), and yet they were 
great and numerous (p. 32) ; and such exceptions occur where 'd fountain broke up, — 
P. 23. 

15. That the Isle of Wight having been upset, and the chalk and plastic clay 
having been thrown into a curved and vertical position by the “ Diluvian waters,” 

“ a fountain broke up” there. — P. 23 — 30. 

16. That at what exact period of the flood’s recession the Isle of Wight was raised 
cannot be found out; but it was sufficiently early for the rivers at Southampton, 
Jiymington, and Christchurch, to carry the remains of “equatic” animals to the Island ; 
and that the Avon and Stour, ^*for about three months,** were the channels for the 
waters returning from Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. — P. 32. 

17. “ Let us survey this animal part of nature on its arrival at the ocean, 
impelled towards the Isle of Wight by the i)rojecting brown rocks from Christchurch 
Head, and coming in contact every twelve hours with the flowing tide from the east ; 
and we shall sec such an cflect produced, as will be fully adequate to account for 
the upper fresh water formation of tiaden Hill, for its terminating alluvium, and 
for the general aspect which is given to it in the judicious production of Messrs.^ 
Conybeare and Philips ! !” — P. 33. 

18. That the spherical aspect** of the clialk downs in the neighbourhood of the 
vale of Pewsy (he means the rounded surface of the chalk) was caused, not by the 
waters of the deluge passing over them, but by ** the gradual subsidence of the liqmfled 
chalk over the prominences of infei tor formations, or projections in the under chalk, to 
which the heat had not extended itself !!V' — (P. 35.) That hecausel^* contiguous to Stone- 
henge,” ” where the chalk presents segments of spar,” ** materials for mending 
roads are taken from the valleys,” and where the flint is inclined, form the hills; 
therefore, what are now hills constituted valleys when the deluge advanced, and became 
hills when the deluge retired ! !— P. 35. 

19. That the chest in Devonshire ia nothing but flint acted upon by fire, (p. 41 ) ! — that 
“limestone existed as chalk at a remote period may be proved, (p. 42) — that the red 
sandstone, near Exeter, is not found to the north-east nearer than Leicestershire 
and Scotland, thougli abounding to the sou^-lvest !! and therefore, that the deluge came 
from the south-west to north-east, becatise at Haldon Hill there is gravel containing 
flint, chest, limestone, and red sandstone ! 

N.B. Our non-geological readers may be informed, that chest is a 
substance found in the green sand, which lies below the chalk ; that 
the “ limestone'' spoken of afeove^lies a long way below the green sand ; 
and that of the new red sapdstoie, v^wy little lies to the south-west of 
Exeter^ and that the whole central Tplain of England from Exeter, vid 
Gloucester and Worcester \tp to Cumberland, with -but few interruptions, 
is composed of this red ^jfiidstone ; and thatJ^I’e is evidence all over 
England, that the diluvial waters cat^e from tfeC/ north- west ! 
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20. That because Mount St. Michael, on the coast of Cornwall, rests on slate, 
which should he above it, therefore, “ beyond any doubts one of the fountains of the 
great deep was broken up in the part of th^ sea contiguous to Sti^ Michael's Mount !!!!** 
(pp. 47, 48) ,* and the breaking up here proves^ that granite is the lowest stratum of the 
earth ! I — P. 49. 

21. That, “ as a necessary result from the preceding consideration^' we have ** a 
globe more than 7000 miles in diameter, amsisting principally of water! '' — P. 4f9. 

22. That the time of the Noachian Deluge, added to the time the waters at the 
creation were on the earth, did not exceed three years^ most likely not even two," 
— P. 32. 

23. That the “ Principles of Geology” (by Professor Lyall, one of the profoundest 
reasoners of the day) is a work calculated “ to produce ** the most injurious of all posi- 
tions at the “ present awful moment”-^?. 54. 

24. That the present age, falsely enWed enlightened ” is “marked hy an awful 
gloom;'* and this and the above positions offer an illustration of Stonehenge and 
Abury, as far as the Deluge is concerned. — P. 68. 

25. That Eden was at the mouth of the Euphrates, (p. fU) ; that Cain went to 
the east of it, and Adam and Seth to the west, (p. 53) ; and that, as the Flood 
and the Creation both elevated and depressed countries* and as the excavation of the 
chalk at Canterbury was formed at our Creation, and the English and French coasts 
were separated at the Deluge, therefore “ it is perfectly ueasonablf. to allow, that 
Adam and his posterity into this our country did actually advance ! ! — P. 67. 

26. That there were no ponds or lakes before the Deluge, therefore the air was 
puret than now? that mankind^ subsisted on vegetable diet, and did not marry till 
they were 100 years old; therefore, “ there were giants in those days /” (Gen. vi. 4.) — 

P. 68. 


27. That, because Cain was “ 'a fugitive and a vaj^bond," he built himself a “ sub- 
terranean retreat,** and his posterity became impioushexd lustful. — P. 69, 70. 

28. That Adam came to this country, and wishing to write the history of his life, 
“ when written language had no existence,” formed the design of making “ a serpent 
of between two and three miles in extent,” with the largest rocks lie could find, 
placing the rocks in an oval form for the head, and in the direction of a coiling 
avenue ibr the body ! — P.72,73, 

29. That, in “eating of the tree of lives,” (Gen. iii. 22.) Adam ** became con,scious 

the three-fold properties of the Deity f* and that Eve instructed her olTspring Cain 

in the same, (p. 75) ; and that the .serpentine temple of Abury being constructed of 
three rows of stones, was .4dam*s Trinity Chapel, (}). 78) ; which will be furtlier illus- 
trated when Mr. Browne “ shall have brought out a Hebrew Grammar, deduced from 
a careful consideration of the inherent properties of tliis language, (properties to 
which both Jews and Gentiles have been strangers ever since the Babylonian captivity ), 
with a translation of those chapters of Genesis which describe the creation, the his- 
tory of man before the flood, and the Hood itself,” when, “ under the permission 
p BLESSING OF DiviNF. PROVIDENCE,” lie “ Will enter still further intoacontem- 
ation of the Serpentine Temple of Abur3\”— P. 79. 

.‘10. That “ Stonehenge exhibits no representation of the tempting power of 
wickedness like Abury;” but, “in its oval of seven trilithons,” Jj^gars as abundant 
a testimony to theology, and “alludes to the number seven of the Old and New 
Testaments!" — P. 80. 

31. That Gen. vi. 1, 2, proves that Abury is older than Stonehenge, the former 
being “ so terrif call y ancient to the superficial oj^server qf the present day," that it alludes 
to repentance ; whilst Stonehenge “elevates the mind to the firmament, as the abode of 
Gcrf.”— P. 80, 81. 

32. That the caves of Elephanta and Canardh were formed by Cain, and therefore 
he did not go into Persia or China, but into Hiiidoostan, (p. 82 — 89) ; and that 
Elora was excavated by the ])rogcny mentioned in Gen. vi. 4. — P. 90. 

33. That Amazons are represented with one breast, because Cain killed Abel, and 

Eve therefore had but one son ! I (p. ) i that, tjie Hindoo caves were formed 

for lasciviousness and profligacy, and tli^ eoortships of the angels to the daughters 
of men! — P.99. % . 

34. That “ Abury and Stmeheng^ are Hghly grat\fyiyg illustraHom of the 'disposiiion 

of our first parents'" and t^t these predlption^ existed, the ability to execute 

them is deducihfe froni thdJtrfmtUioin^J^e ark;** aitd/thfl^ moreover, other reryains ^xist 
in different parts of 166; ‘ V * 
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35. That it is as much as reason can expect, to find such perfect architecture of 
the antediluvian age in the very country destined by unerring Wisdom to be the abode 
of people who are to uphold truth against the perverters of it in Europe ^ and to extend it 
throughout the earth,'' — P. 102. 

And tJiivS is what Mr. H. Browne, of Amesbury, has the assurance to 
call the Geology of Scripture/*^* We have found it impossible to 
follow his argumentation in any other order, and we pledge ourselves, 
that in nothing have we mis-stated his views. And now what do our 
readers think of these dreams? To refute the absurdities of a man 
who professes to supply information on Scripture, by the aids of a 
science of which he is most deplorably ignorant, and of which he knows 
no more than is stated in an elementary and imperfect account of 
England and Wales;* who ventures to travesty the Mosaic history, 
under tlic semblance of “ Elucidating it,” (p. 44), whilst he boasts 
that “ truth is his motto^ and the service of God and liis country the 
standard under whicli lie hopes, not only to live, but to die,” (p. 59.) ; 
whose head seems crammed with half-understood ideas upon all sub- 
jects, without a single idea of his own inability to discern right from 
wrong in the labyrinthine meshes of his fancy, would be labour lost. 
The man ivho jests with rj^igion may he a learned man, and the man 
who upholds it may be anything but learned. In either case, despite 
is done to the holy cause, and assuredly, by infidels, such defenders as 
our author arc regarded as auxiliaries. have said before, Geology 
is in its infancy; and if the extensive knowledge of the various countries 
of the earth, already possessed, be of little avail, even in the hands of 
philosophical and right-meaning advc^cates, to clear up the mysterious 
language of Holy Writ, surely it secms'little short of ridiculousness for 
a man who has no further acquaintance with the surface of our planet 
than the Isle of Wight can supply him with, or St. Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall, and who draws corichsions mucli in the same way as a donkey 
draws a sand--cart, to set about correcting the commentators and edifying 
“Jews and Gentiles” (p. 79.) on points unrevcaldi and unknown since'' 
Adam crossed tbp channel, and built his conventicle on Salisbury plain. 
We have heard of “ Adam’s grandmother,” but never of his meeting- 
house till now ; and wc should not have deigned to notice the buffoonery, 
had not good reason been shewn, that this precious sample of itinerant 
lecturing would be puffed off in some of the trashy pseudo-religious 
magazines of the day, as the work of a genius, and perhaps hundreds be 
gulled into the belief of a notion which, because past comprehension, is ' 
therefore credible. We would have willingly spared Mr. Browne for the 
sake of his sensible remarks on subject^: which require no great depth of 
learning or observation ; for tie sal^e of his intention ^ notwithstanding 

‘ s&iptural Geology abouroitr refuarks on qjjff friend Mr. Budd was so 

angry with iW, was less absurd tkhn this “ bf " This would almost 

justify that — which is saying a gdofl deal* 
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his egregious vanity and concek ; and for the sake of his just observations 
on the ^Weal ch^dxitet the present ag^' (pp* 5lh--67). But on a 
subject wjiere the Sacred Writings are concerned, it is absolutely neces- 
sary fot the inspectors of the press, to spare *no one who, either by 
ignorance or malevolence, tends to turn them into ridicule. Acquitting 
Mr. Browne, therefore, of any thing but extraordinary deficiency in the 
science of Geology, but its name, we impose upon him this penance; — 
to, extend his “ Tour from Christchurch to Aburyi|( which we have not 
had room to mention), as far 2 ^ the Alps and Pyrennees, before he 
leches again pn *^diluvicm” operStion; to learn to spell English before 
he ‘‘brings out his Hebrew grammar and translations of Genesis ; ” to 
make himself a^uainted;* with the names and natures of rocks and 
stones, before he ^ends forth “another prodiictjon,” as he promises, “on 
the subject of Geology,” (p. 188)4 to consider whether the deluge, which 
carried away almost every trace of the rocks from which Stonehenge 
was built, and upset and destroyed the surface of the whole earth, 
would leave tliat pileC^tanding on an open plain (which plain was formed 
by that deluge), in compliment to its exposed situation, after having 
upset the Isle of Wight and St. Michael’s Mount ; and to suffer 
Mr. Anacreon Moore to discourse on “ the loves of the angels,” and 
*Hhe concerns ^l:Iindoostan,” (p. 158); and the pre- Adamites to write 
the .travels of their great descendant with whose voyagings through 
France and England they, perhaps, understand as much as, ,if not 
more than, the Amesbury Lecturer on Ancient and Modern His-- 
tory ! ” 


LITEftARY REPORT. 

The Life of William Cowper, Esq,, voured to perform ; and if it has not, in 

piled from his Corresp<^denre and other the opinions of some persons, removed 
authentic sources of information, cpw- the impression which has so universally 
taining Remarks on his Writings, Und obtained of Cowper*^eaning to the Cal- 
the Peculiarities of his Interesting vinisfic party of the Clmrch, it has com- 

Chatacier, never before published. By pletely, in our opinion, proved that his 

Thomas Taylor. London : Smith, yielding to the doctrines of that party 

Elder, 8c Co. 1883. Pp, xvi. 368. was not tlft' cause of that peculiar tinge 

^ which his writings have imbibed, and 

This is one of those works to which his whole life seems to have taken also, 

criticism comes disarmed and appeased. Mr, Taylor has established, beyond a 

The title itself suffices to obtain a patient doubt, that Cowper was afflicted witli a 

and a cordial welcome at the hand of the malady fn>m which neither genius nor 

fiercest of.^^ur tribe. For Cowper, the , talent is exempt, — a malady which, at 
gentle and the great, the noble in mind, . . once, is Stressing and humbling, — a 
and the humble in bearing, is a ndtne malady wmfch has top often been consi- 
over which poetry and religion hav« " dered the effect of vali^ous impressions, 
' thrown an irresistible and ^durinff which, we ourselves bave had expe- 

.charip.. To say of Mr. Taylor’ work, rience from observation, is generally more 

that it is written in a gehtlemiinty'atld likjEiljr^tQ act upon, than 19 Ifr'affecled by, 

candid spmt, i» -saying too little 1 . It the r^^ption of the Gosj»^?tlS|>cr ’6 is 

professes no more' tnan it has endea* noi; a aolifary instance ; tlHihe ^ many 
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living witnesses to the truth of this posi- 
tion. And therefore it is with deserved 
encomium that we weleom^ Mr. Taylor 
into the ranks of successful writers.* He 
has, by quotations from mirncrous letters, 
not before brought into public observa- 
tion, established the position at which he 
aimed, and therefore wc think him 
justly entitled to an ovation. As to the 
rest, he has, doubtless, in vindicating 
Cowper, also vindicated the doctrines 
which (independently ol? his affliction) 
he held ; those peculiar opinions must 
still stand or fall according to the judg- 
ment of those who receive or reject them. 
But it is only fair to remark, that in no 
instance has the author used his subject 
unfairly, and in many instances he has 
vindicated with success the. main and 
distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel. 
As an interesting specimen of biography, 
written in an impartial and pleasing 
style, we warmly recommend this life of 
Cowper to all who desire acquaintance 
with the liistory of that extraordinary 
man; and we shall be happy to learn 
that Mr. Taylor reaps the fruil of his 
honest and conscientious laboui^"' 


Plain Parochial Soinons, preached in the 
Palish Church of Bolton -le- Moors, By 
the. Hev. James Slade, M. A. Vicar 
of Boltorif and Prebendary of Chester, 
^cond Volume, London ; Rivingtons. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. xii, 480. 

Oe such Sermons as tliose contained in 
this and the preceding volume of Mr. 
Slade, it is satisfactory to know that their 
circulation is sufficiently extensive to in- 
duce their author to give them to the 
public. Sound in doctrine, earnest in 
exhortation, simple yet eloquent in lan- 
guage, and breathing throughout a spirit 
of piety and Christian love, they cannot 
fail to be read advantage in a fa- 
mily, or in private. 

.4 Collection of Hymns, for General Us«i 
submitted to the Consideration of the 
Members of the United Church of En- 
gland and Behind, London: Hatchard 
& Son, 1833. Pp. xii. &c. &c. 

Whether the editor intends or not, 
that the Collection of Hymns should be 
original in the manner of their re-pro- 
duction, we catmot, tell ; .but he'has not 
paged hjs book beyond the preface. 

Many of the Hyxisins are original^/^nd 
now put^lished. We are cor^idbed 
to adbttit^^tbaj-. their intention is Jjetter 
tlum tbair ekfeoution ; and if we limljHold 


our meed of praise from the collection at 
large, as not realizing the editor’s own 
ideas and wishes as understand them, 
we do so under the impressions ^ that 
notwithstanding the many 'a^dmirable 
speciihens of Christian Psalmody -ex- 
tant, some of which arc before ua in 
these unnumbered though not numerous 
pages, it must be long ere pious Chris- 
tians will be able to prove, by their own 
skill, that the opening sentence of our 
worthy Churchman’s preface is deserv- 
ing of unqualified sympathy. Till we can 
surpass David, it may be as well to listen 
to the inspiration of his glorious strains. 


Ttie Georgian Era.. Memoirs of the most 
^ eminent Pt rsons who hdve flourished in 
Great Britain, from the Accession qf 
George the First to the Demise of 
George the Fourth, I.ondon : Vizi- 
tellv, Branston&Co. Vol. 1. Pp. 582, 
Vof. 11. Pp. 588. 

To enter into a detailed review of a work 
of this description is clearly impracti- 
cable ; we might as well attempt to ana- 
lyze a dictionary. W« have no difficulty, 
however, in expressing our approbation. 

The idea of the book is, in its con- 
ception, excellent, and the task of re- 
ducing its heterogeneous materials into 
a pleasing and useful form, has been^ 
entrusted to able hands. The arrange- 
Tn^nt is, indeed, in in^ery way unexcep- 
tionable ; and, as long as the delightful 
study of biography maintains its ground, 
the Georgian Era will be a standard 
work. 

Wc think, perhaps, that a little more 
space might have been devoted to the 
lives and characters of eminent Church* 
men; and that the list might have been 
beneficially extended. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that in condensing 
the memoirs of all the distinguished 
characters who have flourished in a cen- 
tury, the space of four volumes (to which 
it is intended to extend the work) would 
jiot suffice, were one portion to occupy 
more than its due number of sheets; 
and when we, in justice to the compiler, 
add — that he has given a brief, but clear 
and impartial view, of the lives of ten 
Archbishops, fifty- three Bishops, seven 
-Deans, eleven Archdeacons, and forty- 
six Clergymen of the KstabJishnient, 
who have flourished during the period 
his embraces, it must be 

the Church has ho just 
causae #nd tliht he is en- 

ibr his labours. 





p\iAitftew • 

jjSbting is 44- 

jki]ra1%jt^«ff4 it 

SjP OTj^^^t to “any library. .Tl^e C9mr 
worct,-has tbwnd pubBsbyers 

* wilHlfjg to appreciate his arduous 
J^oprs, and the publishers a compiler, 

i who has performed his difficult task with 
no small portion of talent and accuracy. ' 

* second volume is even better than 
lii^fii’^t j and if the improvement con- 
^ues, we shall expect to find the Is^ 
faultless. 

* Explanatory Lectures on the;Gospeh> ac~ 

cording to St. 3f(Meiv. i^ the Rev. 
J^OiiN PfeNKosE, IVl. A., formerly.^/ 

^ Corpus Christi CoHey;e^ Oxford. Lon-^ 
don : llivingions. 1832. 12mo. It. 
^ii. 348. 

ThJ^se Lectures were read to a country 
congregation afi^r cvenjn^ service, and 
were of course framed wlin that parti- 
cular tdiject in view'. ’'They form a 
riyining exptisilion and improvement of 
the life and teachings of our Lord, as 
^‘recorded in St. Matthew’s (jOS|iel ; and 
the plan,4ve thiip^ might be general^, 
adonted with considerable advantage, ft 
Tbaa^h a family, the author suggests the 
reciting of that ])ortioii of the Gospel 
' which' they severally include, fro^n the 
-t •Testkment itself, either immediately bc- 
or immediately after, each lecture; 
No paraphrase, indeed, should be ac- 
cepted as a* substitute for the comfort 
.knd daily habit of perusing tlie^^ible 
itself, though such paraphrases aS the 
opc befofc us will ever be useful aiix- 
iliari^ to the humbler classes in . their 
» converse with the sacred volume. 

** The Harmony of Religious Tmth md 
^luman Reason asserted; in a Series 
qf Essays. By John Howard Hin- 
• ton, A.JVL London: Holdsworth & 
Ball. 1832. 12iik). Pp, xxxii. 336. 
^ asserting the lleasoniSileness of Uc- 
^ ligious Truth, the writer of these Essays 
does^ot infer that reason is a sufficient 
.guide to the discovery of it, or that it is 
adequate to the explanatii^ll of its mys- 
teries, or^^IhRt religious ''truth accords 
wit^ the:iri|iies and feelings of mankind 
He maintains that the doctrine of ireve- 
l^tion/ jhowever incomprehensible, har- 
‘"nionizea with the reason and common 
mankind. In oi^ithis 

..mition, heytries the4oel@t{nei 
by the test of ^ of 

them to the judgment oC htinkitid^ 8%K 


dfpm hayeifre met with greater clearness 
of though^, or n^c accurate knowledge 
^^^S^iptiresJ^han these Essays ex- 
hibit.^ Tuose ,on the “Effects of the 
Fall,^* “'Hereditary Dejiravity,” and 
S# 'Whether- Christ died for all Men,” 
contain as i^mplete a refutation of the 
Calyinistic Creed, as we have ever pe- 
rused. 

Natural HistoigLof Religion ; or^ Youth 
armed agahm Infidelity and Religious 
Errors. By the Rev. ll. Ta\.lok, 
Curate of Jlart^ in the-> County of 
Durham, ^c. London : Baldwin & 
Cra'dock. 1832. 12mo. Pp. vii. 218. 

When the largest work, of which the 
present is merely an epitome, shall come 
forth, we snail be ready to do justice to 
its merits. Although the arguments, 
which are derived from the highest 
sources and authorities, are here ne- 
cessarily condensed, they will ho sifted 
by the reader with infinite advantage. 
Indeed, we have seldom seen the great 
truths of reason'* and revelation placed 
in so clear and perspicuous a light ; and 
we look forward to tlie two octavo vo- 
lumes which the author promises, with 
the most pleasurable expectation. 

Morning Discourses, addressed to the 
Congregation of Christ Church, Bir- 
mingham. By the Rev. G. Hudson, 
AL A. Archdeacoii of Stafford. Lon- 
don : Hamilton and C’o. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. 450. 

W c perfectly agree with the able author 
of the Sermons, to which we would now 
direimt the* favourable notice of our rea- 
ders, that “ the simplest views of divine 
truth are the most conducive to holiness 
of life, as well as most cCnsolatory at 
the dying hour;” we sincerely re- 
commend the consideration of the fun- 
damental doctifines of the .gospel, as 
infinitely hotter calculated forward 
the salvatwfe of souls, than a vain and 
futile intermeddling with the fanciful 
speculations which are frequently sub- 
stituted in their stead. Such a view of 
these doctrines, and the practice built 
upon theA, is offered in the discourses 
which compose the present voIShie ; in 
.the select^ of which it has been the 
obiject of rai writer to point out “ that 
intimate and mutuai.relatiou sub- 
sists between the “peculiar dod^pes^ the 
characteristic. 4uti^«i'«n4 the 
privUt^ges of 'lfcliristiamtyj 
the defter to a knowle^gd ol^iliimself 
and Redeemer.” r 
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Maxim and Morals for ^etery^ay in fhe 
Year; a Subject^ m^aL inteUectutd^ 
or religious f selected frSi sUmelff the 
most approved Authors, By C. W* 
London : Baldwin and Craddoruk, 
1832. 32nio. Pp. vi. Uf, , 

'tf ’ 

One or more senlenc^^ to be coin- 
nutted to memory, or as a ^hesis for 
written reflections, according to the 
number of the days in the year, form tlie 
substance of this lirtle'lilroluine'. Pro- 
bably it might have its use, if' persons 
can be found to carry its design into 
daily operation. An Appendix is added, 
consisting of Scripture texts, arrj^ngcil 
under distinct hccids of mtiral improve- 
ment. 


Dissertations, vindicating the. Church of 
England with regard to some essetiiial 
Points of Polity and Doctrine, By 
the Rev, John Sinclair, (f 

Pembroke College, Oof or d^ F.R.S.E, 
and Minister of St, Paul*s Cliapelf 
Edinburgh, London : Kivingtoiis. 
1833, 8vo. Pp. ix. 390. 

Want of space at the moment, and 
the desire of calling iiiiinodiate attention 
to this highly useful publication, prevents 
us from giving a more extended view of 
the subjects discussed in it, than we ^ 
could otnerwise have wished. A popular 
exposition of tlie peculiarities of the 
English Church, “ in respect to doc- 
trine, to rules of faitli, to discipline, 
and pidilic worsliip,” cannot fail, in these 
days of hostility to the Establishment, to 
have a good eftect; and tlie candour, the 
simplicity, and the pious earnestness, 
with which Mr. Sinclair has adapted his 
treatise to the understanding of ordinary 
readers, will tend greatly to increase its 
usefulness. Episcopacy ^ LilurficSf Infal- 
libility ^ and the At^ment, are the topics 
introduced into the present volume ; 
and we slialjl look for a continuation 
of the authbr’s plan, with an expecta- 
tion proportioned to the ^ue which 
we attribute to the four Dissertations 
already in our hands. 


The Faipy Mythology i illuatratiic of 
theRmtiance and Superstition qf various 
Countries, By Thomas Keightley, / 
Author qf Outlines of tpe, 

Sfc, /it Two < vJjondon : Wbit- 

tak^, ?.i883. |2mo. Pp. xvi, 834, 

gone a little out 

way Mr. KeigbtWilveiy 

useful ahd" able work on 
VOL. XV. NO. IV. 


■ Myjhofegy,;# 

th^ nv 

favoift* of andthet^W^h&- ^ )^|il[ ^ pceB. 
Under the autliority Jaiid 

Souj:l]lpy, and bthers among niwTadni'od 
' in shell matters, adduced ip hi& pise^CK^ 
he may well be pleased to assun^^)^ 
accomplishment of tire utile cum dulce pa . 
his agreeable undertaking; nor shall Wkj ^ 
stop to add a word of praise to sucK 
testimonials. Our sole object is to 
ward tlie views of a meritorious writer^ 
jphr accordance with “ ijie opinion of those 
who understand these ^matters, that^‘ the 
work only requires to be better known 
to stand a fair chance of doing well in^ 
the world.^^ It iii^ he proper to add, 
that the work is c^ap, even for these 
cheap times; especially whcir the number 
ci well-executed engravings, with whidi ' 
it is illustrated, are taken into the ac- 
count. 


A Sermon, preached at the Opening of the 
General Comuntion of the Vrolesttpit 
Episcopal Church in the United Slates, 
in St. iHiuVs Chapel,,^ New York, Oct, XT, 
1852 . By the Uiriw: Ulv. Henry U, 
Onderdonk, 1 ). D. Assistant Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal ChuiclYih' i/w 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Nevp 
Yprk: Printed at the Protestant* E'pis^^ 
copal Press, Pp. 18 .. 

• 

In this excellent discourse Bishop 
Onderdonk 1ms exceeded his former self. 
His Vsbject is, first, to prove that the * 
Chiircl^ is^the “ City of the living God," 
and next, in the words of his teXt, tbat^it 
is “a city not forsaken.’* In (plating 
upon' these points he illustrates the duties 
which the Church owes to its members*^ 
in Wording thorn “Jove, and protection,^ 
in^ructiori in the truth, an uninterrupted ^ 
administration of the ordinances, .and 
provision of a pure worship ; " in return 
for whivh, the Church is entitled to 
“ obedience, tl\e resolute maintenance of 
her authority knd good order, pea^ 
among her disciples, for the preserva- 
tion of her unity, and adequate jpecu- 
niary support.” 

In an incAiptal allusion to the three 
ranks in theOntistian iniiiis^, he main- 
tains the divine and exclusi^ authority 
bf Episcopacy, and throughout the dis- 
course vindicates his claim to the cha- 
racter of kn enlightened and indefatigable'* 
While such men occupy the 
Episcopal Church ,, 
niay truly be 

oatibd 
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A SERMO^. 

PsA. xcii, 13. 

Those that be 'planted in the house of the fJord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God, 

The Psalm from wliicli these words are selected for our present 
•meditation, bears the appropriate and emphatic peculiar to itself, 
of a “ Psalm or Song for the Sabbath-day^?* Now, as* these titles are 
unquestionably^ of great antiquity, and the Psalm before us is thus 
designated in the Septuagint, or Greek version, as well as in the Hebrew 
text, we are fully warranted in drawing at" least Ms inference, — that the 
Jews were accm8»med to employ it in the public solemnities of that 
holy day, which they celebrated, we know, with scrupulous, liay, even 
with almost siJl|)erstitious rcversiice. And they must have done this, 
either on account of its peculiar adaptation to such service, or according 
to the®briginal intention and appointment of the inspired Author. The 
former of th«se supjiQsitions is sufficient of itself to impart more than 
common interest tdrlie Psalm; but the latter, which is the more 
probable, invests it with a more especial, nay, in one sense, with 
an exclusive title to our regard and attention. The very idea, that 
the man who e^tpericnced, perhaps, greater benefit, and certainly realized 
a more lively'%iid intense delight in the public ordinances of divine 
worship than any one of the sacred writers whose drooping soul was 
so qften refreshed under the most painful exhaustion, and recovered from 
the tnost profound depression, by repairing to the sanctuary of his God ; — 
qpd who could but adequately give utterance to his fervent desires^ in 
^broken and impassioned cxclaniations, — O, how amiable arc thy 
tabeniacles, thou Lord of Hosts I Wlieii shall I come and appear before 
Xjod,’* — the very idea, tha^Jie who thus proved, by happy expe- 
rience, the excellency of the iervice of God’s house, and whose salvation, 
it4i§r^probable, had been in no slight ^|^ ree advanced by his constant, 
SHid''%s8iduous, and unwear^ attenlsSce there, and who took the 
deepest interest in the real welfare of his people, — the idea, that he 
recommends, in such earaest ahd expressive language, adapted to the 
Church under all ^cutnstances, that others should'^^ieek the benefit 
' where he had fejupd it, should be amply sufficient to con^trate our 
most profound and earnest atte;ition on this eminently practlral subject, 
yox one of two things seems requisite ; — ^^eitfl^that we must accede to 
Vie strange and crude notions of those sceptical innovators, who question 
the obligations, impugn the sanctity, and thus contract the usefolness 
and neutralize the promises of the Sabbath ; or we must admit that a 
special blessing is ;||piplaimed and pledged^ to those wjio diligently 
improvise means ^^race afforded them by this i^acred institution ; 
who cdMt % Sabbath a delightj^he hoiv of mo Lord honourable ; and 
who, being “ planted in the house of the Lord, shall, in%e courts 
■ofoj#'*Ood.” ‘ 

* This PauTs Wharf, of 

opening a New ’She page h 
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A Sermon on the Opening of a New Organ, 

From these: words I propose to consider, — and may the Lord prosper 
the attempt to our mutual e<|ification! — " 

I. The characters described. — Those that are “ planted in the house 

of the Lord.'’* ' , - 

II. The blessing prolnised. — They “ shall flourish.’* 

III. The place in which this blessing shall be especially communi- 
cated. — The “courts of our God.** 

The place in which Christians assemble for divine worship, and 
which has been dul^ consecrated, and set apart to > that holy purpose, 
may now be termed the house of the Lord.” But we must accu- 
rately distinguish between the puijpiose and the place. Doubtless 
there a peculiar satisfaction in assembling where our forefathers, per- 
haps for many generations, 'have been accustomed to humble them- 
selves in the presence of God; and in oiFering outf praises in those 
edifices therein we may suppose many to have received their earliest 
impressions of Gospel truth, and where many bodtes are sleeping 
around, expectant of a joyous resurrection, the spirits of which are 
already present with the Lord. But associations of this character, 
however interesting, or however lively, shoulc]^ never - be accepted 
as a substitute for individual, experimental acquaintance, with the spi- 
ritual benefits of the reasonable service. David loved the sanctuary 
because the tribes repaired thither to worship ; he wished prosperity to 
Zion for his brethren and. companions’ sake; but his strongest attach- 
ment to the temple arose from this , — that there he himsblf realized the 
presence of Jehovah ; there he held personal communion with his God.; 
there his own soul was elevated from mere earthly worship to the 
heavenly adoration which it typified ; where there is not rest, and yet 
no weariness ; where they cease not day nor night, yet their song is • 
ever melodious, ever animated, ever •transporting, ever new. Let us 
then not think it enough to worship in a place where the Holy Spirit 
has been shed abroad upon otlicrs, howew endeared and hallowed by a 
thousand tender recollections of those who are now among the spirits of 
the just. Let us rather ask, Js it the place where He has descended 
upon ourselves; where we hare" met with God ; where Jesus has^eejn 
visibly set forth crucified before us ; where we have tasted the emblems, 
of his precious body and blood, and pledged ourselves liis, and only his, 
for ever ? ** iTmCss it be all this, we are not planted in the house of our 
God ; at best only like slips and saplings, which are indeed com- 
mitted to me ground, with continual showers, and tended by 

the husbandman with |Wient and unwearied carp, but which, despite 
his vigilance and assiduity, may yet droop and decline, when the sun 
beats fiercely from above ; or, when the blast rushes fearfully through 
the trees of the forest, he uptorn from their place, and, having no root, 
must wither and fade aw£^. 

Now, that we may come up to the ftdl force of the expression j “planted 
in the house of God,” i™ by|lo means necessary that 'qp.shotild have 
been impmsiS^d therein iwdth a saving knowledge of the trutli/ It 
is flip s^eflaary alone fliat the gopd ^ed |s sown — God forbid 
be! — for then a tkot^and to the strait 

gate ai^iiiarrow way, would at up. No ; 

there are probably as many without aw8 wifltiii-t!|e lLcred edifice. 
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Some on a bed of sipkness ; some in the seclusion to which they have 
been driven by bitter and overwhelming disappointment ; some in the 
family, attracted, it may be, by the amiable example, or, awakened by 
the persuasive instructions of some Christian parent, relative, or inmate ; 
some in the closet, whSre they have studied Scripture, perhaps, for 
years, without any notion of its real import, till it was revealed with 
power to their hearts by the illuminating influence of the Spirit ; some 
even in the gay and busy world itself, where they have been encoun- 
tered by some striking example of the vanite of pleasure, or impressed 
by the precariousness of riches, oij^ disgustedly the selfish heartlcssness 
of those who act only on worldly principles, or warned bf soran awful 
visitation, some disastrous occurrence in the order of the provicfence of 
God, whicji has precipitated others into eternity, and aroused them 
also to prepare for judgment. But wherever they may be (^Stlled, by 
whatever voice, under whatever circumstances, it is certain that they 
will be thus hrotight, in the issue, to the house of Ood. Just as David 
himself, whose first serious impressions were received, we may suppose, 
while he was tending his father’s sheep in the wilderness, and whose 
oj)portunitiesr of visi^^g the tenij^lc were then limited, in all proba- 
bility, to the three solemn days, when every male of the descendants 
of Abraham was required to appear before the T>.ord, delighted aftt*r- 
wards to be continually found therein ; and, wlien raised from following 
his sheep to bu(thc leader of God’s people Israel, made his habitation 
on the holy hill of Sion, attracted thereto by the proximity * of the 
worship, the excellency of Jacob which he loved. Thus, liowevcr 
brought to a knowledge of the truth, the Christian will repair to llie 
sanctuary, as there expecting to find an increase of the faith which 
' comefh by hearing; to receive profitable instruction in a house of 
preaching ; to offer effectual supplications in a house of prayer ; to 
celebrate the more than passover among his brethren, whom a greater 
than angel has redeemed, like himself, from worse than Egyptian 
bondage ; and to realize the sure and abiding engagement of their 
Master, “ That where two or three Ji^j^gatliered in the courts of the 
lionf, there is he in the midst t>f them.*’ ' 

Those, then, who are planted in the house of God, attend all its 
ordinances regularly, sp far as our common infirmity, and the circuin- 
Utancds of thfeir will permit. They recognize the house of 

God as their and congenial atmosphere '; they ^..anticipate 

witji joy returning scaibas of attendance tlie^ and prepare for it by 
meditation and prayer. The evening before TOe Sabliatli, the mom of 
the Sabbath itself, witness their earnest supplications for a blessing ; it 
is the heart that is lifted up in prayer, and the heart that listens to the 
word j and looks for Jesus, and is disappointed when He is not found. 
During the devotional iervice, there is a constant, 'often a successful effort, 
at conceatratiofi of heart ; and when the minist^ however unworthy, pre- 
paftiii) to delllpr his message as ambassador fW Christ, the language of 
is, I will hear what God the Lord will say to me.” And when 
the solemnities of morji^'aie consummated by themcrament of tlie 
. supper of the Ott the part 6f sucA/at least, there is'uo leiimpming, 
no vacillatiuji; hi calciilatipn how soon opportunity wffl occur ; 

no deferring the sMorifice till the new moon or solemn feast day; they 
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hail and embrace evety opportunity of thus drawing nigh to God, and, 
comforted by their most imperfect prayers, and edified, in a measure, 
by the most feeble and lintalented exposition of the word, if it be but 
faithful, earnest, and sincere ; they depart, firmly resolved, by divine 
grace, to reduce all they have heard to practice ; to incoq^orate with 
their previous stock of knowledge whatever may afford a prospect of 
ftiture usefulness ; to make fresh demands on that precious influence 
of the Holy Spirit whicli they can never task too largely ; and thus 
shew to the world, by a insistent and holy walk, not only that they 
have been with Jesus, hM that Jesus dwells in them, that “ Christ 
is forr^ed in^them as the hoj^e of glory.” 

Having thus sketched the characters of those who arc “ planted in the 
house of God,” we proceed to consider, 

II. Tlieir privilege. — They “ shall flourish.” 

God never acts in any of his ordinances and aj)pointments without a 
special purpose — a purpose, wliicli it is man’s first duty to investigate, 
and will be his best interest to second and fulfil. Jehovah would not 
have commanded the Patriarclis to construct altars in various places, 
nor enjoined Moses to rear liim a tabernacle, nor, permitted Solomon to 
build him a house, had it not been his intention to confer, in each case, 
some corresponding benefit ; — and that benefit was, obviously, to facili- 
tate the access to himself. Accordingly, the man who values access 
to God, will pro j)ortion ably value the ordinances in whicli God may 
be found ; bis flesh and his heart cry out, not for the outward form of 
worship, but for the living God, and, ordinarily, God will grant him the 
desire of his heart ; — ordinarily, in exact proportion to his diligence 
and spirituality in attendance on the ordinance of God, will be liis 
growth in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord, • 

It may seem presumptuous to thoSe who judge only on the principles 
of the carnal mind, to attribute such momentous results to the ”foolisli- 
ness of preaching and it wouldhc presujpptuous, were not preaching the 
institution of God; were it not founded on his word and made effectual 
by his Spirit. But he breatit^e^ life into the form ; he makes the excel- 
lency of the treasure to shine through the opaque substance of the 
earthen vessel ; he speaks to the heart in a voice that is all his own, whicli 
man cannot counterfeit towards one another, or mistake in themselves. 
Nor does he speak only in the preaching of to those who are 

assembled in his courts; sometimes he clcyatea^^^e soul during the 
offering of prayer; sometimes carries to the fieart, like an arrow true to 
its aim, some portion ’Wthe word read to the coi^igregation of his people 
in the judicious and seasonable order of the Church*; sometimes 
kindles the warm thrill of gratitude while they are engaged in singing 
praises to God ; and sometimes appeals to the heart by the voiceless, yet 
eloquent, symbols of the broken body and the poured-forth blood, in tlie 
partaking of which ^ believer is conscious of quickened faith, of 
livelier and more confraing love they could lead hini|fbr the moment 
to wish he might be dissolved, that he might be all with Christ. But, 
however Ood Jmy deign to speak; whethej by that resistless eloquence 
whieh'fo^mbles a rushing mig^^ wipd^ sweej[^ing along houses, villages, 
cities5:evcry obstacle that ^wotdd r^^rd its pro^esjl,~or by that pro- 
fundity of close and cdhn^cted reasonings which, like a inassive train of 
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fierce artillery, batters down, in succession, eyery strong*hold of the 
natural man, and levels with the dust every high thing tliat exalts itself 
against the knowledge 6f God ; or By that Jjlmplij#:ity of apeech, and 
constant comparison of spiritual things with spiritual, which, accom- 
panied by demonstration of the Spirit, and of power, majr ht a less 
effective engine than either; — and whatever the believer may^need — 
whether the, removal of his doubts, or the alleviation of his fears,' or the 
revival of a languishing faith, or the renovation of almost expiring 
hope, — whether he require to be attracted promises, or^4dmobished 
by denunciations, or instructed by ^precept, or stimulated by &ample, 
drawn by cords of love, or driven by the goad of fear, — toHhis\ery end 
the Head over all things to his Church will insensibly direct the’ininis- 
trations of his appointed instrument ; so that, perhaps, when the 
preacher returns from his duty, dfeatisfied with his performance, 
despairing of his usefulness, almost ready to renounc6 the sacred office, 
and complaining of stammering lips, and a hesitating tongue, and 
si^ng, like Moses, “ Send, O Lord, I pray thee, by the hand of him 
\^om thou wUt send — some happy soul, which has been convinced 
by his arguments, aniinated by his encouragements, soothed by his 
consolations, stimulated and strengthened to persevere by his exhi- 
bition of the certainty that attends on every promise of God, will be 
inly thanking Him for raising up ministers who contend so ably for 
the faith delivered to tlie saints, and exclaiming, ‘‘ O, how amiable are 
thy tabcrnacles,-Lord of hosts I one day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand.” 

But it must not be imagined that the privilege of growing in grace 
will be vouchsafed to an attendance on the services of the Sabbath, — 
-however punctual, assiduous, and exact, — however externally devout and 
attentive,— however, for the time, earnest and sinej^re, if it stand alone. 
The Christian of the Church must be the Christian of the closet, of the 
family, and of the world. He is like a tree planted by the river of 
water — the river that maketh glad the city of God — the river of divine 
instruction — (for lie that bclicveth on iile, oqt of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water) which will not mcr^ impart strength to the root, 
and sap to the branches, and clothe the leaves with fresh, and lively, and 
unfading greeii; but will cause it to bring forth fruit in due season — the 
fruit of the^ Spirit, iti season throughout all the year, ever charming to 
the eye, ever* grateful to the touch, ever odorous to the scipnt, ever 
jpteasing to the taste. ' His leaf also shall not wfrher; he shall hot, from 
ceasing to imbibe the nutritive moisture of th^F^ure stifeam, shed any 
portion of his foliage. He will be guided and sanctified in the com- 
monest duties by' the very same influence which is adequate and 
effectual to the most arduous and important. God, who looks on him 
in the church, will not turn his face from the domestic oratory ; Christ, 
who hears united voices in his natne, will not forget the cry of the 
humble, though it be offered from a solitary d\^lling ; the Holy Spirit 
will help the infirmities of his servants in tlieir priVate or domestic 
^ intercession equally as in the ^lace of congregational ^sembl^e. As 
^ God is no respecter of persons, neither is he confined td plaeds^ He 
is peculiarly p^sent in the sanctuary'; But^^does not the humh^ and 
contrite heart, whatever quarter it may cfecend to Him, make a 
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sanctuary for itself? Those who are active in one duty and remiss in 
the other, are driven about with every wind of doctrine, and, unstable 
as water, cannot e^ccl;^but he who seeks to perpetuate in private the 
impression that has been made in public ; to drink not merely of that 
fountain which flows, only in a fixed and settled course, but of that rock 
which follows^the people of Christ, that is, Christ himself, and to drink of 
it whenever hq is thirsty and fainting in the wilderness of the world ; 
will cultivate a constant intercourse with God ; will maintain a daily 
as well as eghhatical communion with him ; will set God always before 
him, seek to Him for^omfort iii every sorrow, moderation in every 
success, succmir in every temptation, direction in every perplexity — ^will 
ask of himself, in every moment of emergency, What does my God 
require of me ? That, and that only, will I do. 

Such a man, or a man who strives to be such, and who attends con- 
scientiously in God’s house expressly for the purpose of becoming such, 
will flourish sooner or later, and perhaps the later the buds the more 
luxuriant will be the foliage ; the later the blossom, the more abundant 
will be the fruit. He will flourish in every thing, he will come behind in 
no grace — and in every place, for his leaf shall not witlie’^^but, most of 
all, in the courts of our God. O, might many such be realized in our own 
church ! O, might it be fulfilled in our day, that glorious and heart- 
stirring prophecy, “ Thy people shall be all righteous ; they shall inherit 
the land for ever ; the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that 
1 may be glorified.” 

HI, We are now to consider, lastly, the place where these blessings 
shall be especially communicated. — ‘‘ The courts of our God.” 

The place selected by Jehovah for his visible abode and external 
worship, was not only adorned with all the magnificence that the devotion, 
of an entire people could supply, but«was made of corresponding 43Xtent, 
and thus adapted to the accommodation of every description of persons. 
It was known generally by the appellation of the “House of God;” but 
the ample space included within the outer wall was separated into 
several compartments or courts ; — ^first, the court of the Gentiles, 
beyond which no stranger might penetrate ; next, the court of the 
Israelites, into which the descendants of Abraham might freely enter 
when purified from all ceremonial uncleanness ; and l^tly, the inner 
court, in which the sacrifices were offered, to which ;none had free access 
but the priests. The Israelite who offered an especial sacrifice might 
indeed bring his offering within the verge of this court, but he might not 
pass a certain partition^iat divided it ; and he withdrew as soon as he 
had laid his hand upon the head of the sacrifice, and penitently acknow- 
ledged his sin. We may discern an intimate analogy between the mode 
of celebrating the temple worship and our own ; and thus, by tracing an 
identity of duty, infer also, were it needed, an identity of inducement 
and of promise. In the court of^.the Israelites the law was publicly 
expounded to the people by the |>riests and Levites, wh|le in the inner 
court were, expi^ory victims. So do all who bear the name of 

Christ attfed iat his house on the preaching of the word, while those 
only hear^ are touched|. vliose consdences are awakened, whose 
soula 4l|:e 'filled with an humlilmg conviction of their own sin and of 
their own necessity, draw nigh to jthe altar of hot to sprinkle it 
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with the typical blood of bulls ajid goats, but td receive the epiblems of 
that precious blood, abofe all value and beyond ill piKce, which has been 
shed on their behalf, CMt their parts, idl theylM^ve Jo rend^ is a con- 
trite heart, and they receive in return th6 assurance of pardon, through 
the efficacious atonement of the Lanlb of God, * 

If then, of all the Israelites who entered the house of tMfe Lor^^^se 
only can be said to have been planted therein whos^ nq^tids 
impressed by the exposition of the law, and who wAre thus l^d to 
ulterior servicaof offering sacrifices ifi faith, may not sir^itrly^nfer, 
that of all who are congregated in our churches to hear the ]ps^|ihing of 
the Gospel, it takes deej) and adequate hold only upon tb^sd%hom it 
leads to the altar of their Ijord, or at least who live in the expeStation 
and in the desire that it should conduct them -thitRer ? Those who 
never even think of honouring their Saviour in his last solemn ordinance, 
arc still, as it were, only in the Gentiles* court ^ and until they advance 
farther, can have no lot or portion with the true Israelites, the people of 
God ; while those who are admitted into the ssecond court, who out- 
wardly connect themselves with the spiritual Israel, but still only look 
upon the sacflfices from afar, 'whatever be their attainments, compa- 
ratively with the former class, have certainly no title to expect personal 
benefit from a sacrifice they have never offered. They have not yet 
pledged themselves to he wholly Christ’s ; and until this is done, can 
we imagine that he will pledge himself to be theirs, especially when on 
liis ])art there is all to give, on theirs only all to receive ? As the assem- 
])lage in the courts of the temple at Jerusalem included all the temporal 
tlescendants of Abraham, yet all were not Israel who were of Israel ; so 
among the outward worshippers that assemble in our own churches arc 
•intermingled, those who believe not with those who believe — the children 
of God with the children of the world, — and it is not easy to look upon 
a congregation, even when its numbers little exceed those who would 
liavc preserved Sodom, and to think that all arc planted in the house of 
the Lord, and that all are flourishing in the courts of the houle of our God, 
Try yourselves then, brethren, as to your spiritual state, by this 
obvious and easy criterion, What do you think of the ordinances of God ? 
How do you partake of them ? How do they act upon you when par- 
taken ? We can have little need, on this subject, to address those who 
are still, so to speak, in the courts of the Gentiles, who are habitually 
found but once on the sabbath day in the house of God ; and even 
when they retire from it, exercise their ingenuity in censuring 
what they hear, or shew their indifference by forgfettingit*.- Such persons, 
in the hour of trial, could not even expect to realize the support and 
the comfort of religion. When the blast arises, so far from resisting it, 
like p, planted, rooted tree ; they will be as the ary heath in the ^vilderness, 
scattered by a breftth. And whatever be their relative endowments or 
acquirements, whether like iron, or clay, or brass, or silver, or gold, 
when the stone, cut out 'without hands, hath broken the great image 
of the social frame, and it crumbles at tlie toAch, thcfy will be broken 
to pieces together, and become like the chaff of the stco&mer threshing 
4oor, and the wind shall catry them away,” 

We can have little need to address s«cA persons, I repeat, because 
' passage on which have been dwelling is one of sweet solace and 

*** i ^ * 
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rich encouragement, and belongs to«pidtual worshippers alone; but 
though we may have kittle ^eed to address ^em, Irave they not the 
most «3gent need to addrWed^? Can 4m,y thing be more incon- 
sistent JlnuU the pfriodical appearance in the courts of God^s houS0^ 
without g^y hope or expec^tion to be permanently profited therebyi 
|ust Wff tiie<|ole object of presenting themselves before God, were to 
cast a,so]^ to the wakeful hound of conscience; or to keep up the 
external sembfane^of communion with the Church, while yet the leaven 
of w(Wldllu|ss alid indiflerei:^pe, if -not of malice and of^wickedness^; is 
workin^l ^thout hindrance or counteraction, throughout the whole of 
the morfjl and intellectual nature ? Be assured, brethren, that, of tlie 
myriad^ millions who are now surrounding the throne of God, 
and hymning the praises of the Lamb, there is not one who was 
bright thither by the mere garb and profession of religion. It is of no 
avail to call Jesus Lord^ Lord, if we do not the things which lie says ; 
and it is marvellous that tlie children of the world, who are so quick- 
sighted to all that coiic^ns their temporal interest, should be so liood- 
winked and so cozened in the things that accompany salvation. Point 
out to them a man in any pursuit or profession who is listless, indifFereiit, 
inactive, loitering in his place of business, or carelessly lounging, 
like an uninterested spectator, where he ought to be actively and per- 
sonally engaged, and they will immediately tell you that there is 
no hope of his professional advancement, no prospect of his success in 
life, — he is a marked, a lost, a ruined man, doomed to an useless life 
and an ignoble death. But turn uj)on themselves, and compare all this 
with their imn demeanour and deportment in the house of God, with 
their single attendance, with the scanty measure of this their only sabbath 
service, with their obvious indifference; their conscious and almost^ 
undisguised indulgence of a worldly spirit, and ask them if they really 
think that a series of such sabbaths will '•avail, on recollection, to 
smootlic the pillow of a bed of death, and to enlighten their gloomy 
passage to the grave ; and what will they say, what can they say ? — 
common sense would rise up to confute them did they even pretend to 
indulge an expectation, in their present state, of thus laying hold upon 
the hope set before theju iu the Gospel. No ! but they will parry, 
or palliate, or evade the charge, or divert to another subject the intru- 
sive questioner, and say, “ Go thy way for this tiine,’^ and silence and 
smother conviction in the heart, by the fallacious acknowledgment, that 
all is not right at present ; and the still more fallacious conclusion, th%t 
they shall liay^,time to rectify and set all in order before the summons 
sliall arrive. And at last it comes, as a snare, or as a thief in the 
night ; and how will they endure the blast which even trees of 
righteousness could not abide, were they not so planted in the ’ 
courts of God’s house, that their roots had struck d<?wnwards, even to 
the Rock of Ages ! 

Again, therefore, would I earnestly entreat all who are now within these 
walls, and who, attending the ordinances of public worship in a sound 
and scriptural Ghurcli, enjoy a privilege for which they are deeply and 
fearfully responi^ible, to examine into the nature and measure of the 
benefit which they have actually derived therefrom." , How does it act 
upon them, not only in the church and at the alfar,^hutin the family, 
in society, in the world \ Is there a character of oensistency about 

vox. XV. KO. XV. F F 
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their conduct and conversation ? Are both* such as might be, and 
will be, and ought to be, required from persons *who are habitually 
conversant with the things that accompany s^vation ? Does the fruit 
which they bear proclaim them to be trees of ri^teoujm&s, planted 
in the house of the Lord, and flourishing hi the courts of pur God ? 
Is it love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance ; whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report, such as ought al way ai to ’be* cultivated, 
and are certain always tp^ be admired, wjiile there im any ^virtue and 
while there is any praise ? Do they invoke and implore, l^ot ^^only on 
the sabbath-day, but every day of their lives, those quicK^ing and 
refreshing influences of the Spirit of God, which are exquisitely com- 
pared in Scripture to the “rain that cometh down, and the silent dew 
from heaven, and returiieth not thither, but maketh the earth to bring 
forth and bud, that it may produce seed for the sower and bread for 
the eater ? ” And are they such, in consequence, that we may point to 
them with confldence, even in this day of rebuke and blasphemy, as living 
examples, — epistles, not written with ink, T)ut by the Anger of the living 
God, bearing testimony to all — what are the happy moral results of a 
liturgy of sound words, a gospel faithfully preached, a Church, threat- 
ened, indeed, by attacks from without, and convulsed by distractions 
within ; but still based fast and firm on Christ, the Rock of Ages ? Happy 
are those who can hope this of themselves^ and of whom it wdll be af- 
firmed by others ; of such the numbers, already far from inconsiderable, 
are, we trust, rapidly on the increase ; and God grant, brethren, that 
you may be almosti or altogether such,— that your moral holiness may 
be th^e reflection of tint image of Christ produced by the Spirit of Christ ; 
and that when the wind sliall go forth to rend the great oaks, and lay 
low the high ones of the fbrest, lyid bring down the trpes of Eden to 
the nether ^lart of the earth,— when the wrath of God shall kindle the 
living flame, by which every green tree, and every dry tree, shall be 
alike devoured, — each of you may be like the tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in due season ; and which, being 
planted herCf in the house of the Lord, shall flourish for ever in the 
courts of the house of our God, even a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

It only remains that I add a few words in reference to the subject 
immediately before us. This Church, as you will observe, has re- 
sounded on the present occasion, for the first time, vrith the melody of 
an instrument, adapted, beyond all others, to the sweet and soothing 
solemnity of cl^istian worship ; tlie expense of which, 1 am apprized, 
has been. In great measure (much to their credit), defrayed by the 
munificence of ‘the more opulent parishioners. There is, however, a 
considerable debtr remaining, which, I trust, the liberality of this 
Congregation will be called into exercise to liquidate ; for we must 
all have heard, and, I trust, , some of us have felt the advantage of 
such an addition to public worship : and si^rely that portion of our 
substance will neither be unworthil]^ nor unprofitably spent, which is 
devoted to the decent and Appropriate garniture of the house of God, 
Jtf the royal wriler of the F^alm whence my text is taken, accumulated 
his own wealth and his people^s with such a ready heart and open hand 
for the house that was to be erected by another (and you will now hear 
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Iiis acknowledgment, “ that riches aiKl honour come of God alone 
surely you will not be 'backward hi offering to a similar work, which 
your own eyes have see^j ; excited by the sweet songs of praise wdiich 
your owti ears hate heard ? Let, then, your ^contributions this day 
prove, that the dwellings of the Lord of Hosts are amiable in t/ou?' eyes ; 
that you appteciate, and are solicitous to share in the zealous and 
disinterested exertions, by which a most interesting part of Christian 
worship, the congregational psalmody, has been so eininontly aided 
and improved ; 'Sfend that npw, with Divid, would you thank your 
God, a^d^aise his glorious name, by giving unto Him of what he has 
given you, “ O Lord our God,’* confessed the pious King, all this 
store liat we have prepared to build thee a house for thy holy name 
Someth of thy hand, and is all thy own.’* So let your hearts respond, 
** What are we, that we should be able to offer willingly after tliis sort ? 
All things, Lord, are of piee, and of thine own have w'e given thee.*’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRAYER BEFORE SERMON. 

the AV. Hahdy, M.A. late Fellow of Lincoln College^ Oxford ; and Vicar 
0/ Great Lcighs^ Esaex, 

Almighty Goi>, whose goodness is everlasting, whose providential 
care extends to all Thy creatures, look down from the habitation of Tliy 
holiness upon us. Thy servants, who are here assembled to present our 
supplications before I’hec. We implore Thy accept.ance of the adorations 
which shall be offered in this house of prayer. Vouchsafe to accept our 
offering, and to regard with an eye of indrcy the supplicants who here^ 
approach Thy presence. Let the influence of Thy lloly Spirit accom- 
pany the religious instructions which shall here be delivered, that we may 
lK3th perceive and know what things we ought to do, and may also have 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same. But if we sin against 
Thee, as there is no man that liveth and siniieth not, yet, if we repent, 
and make our supplications unto Thee in this house, and return unto 
Thee, with all our heart, and with all our soul, then hear Thou fiom 
heaven, Thy dwelling-place, and forgive us our transgressions, wherein 
we have transgressed against Thee. And this we beg for .lesns Christ, 
his sake, in whose most holy name and w^ords we further address Thee. 
Our Father, &c. 


ALTHORPIAN LOGIC, 

Ireland is beggared for want of a superior resident gentry : tlicre- 
fore, to improve her, cut off ten of her best. 

Her Protestant interest is threatened by a formidable and implacable 
enemy : in order therefore to strengthen her cause, deprive her of ten 
of its ^ost able leaders. 

Tjier eights of property are threatened and assailed ; therefore to keep 
all secure commit an unprecedentfed act of spoliation, and justify it by 
a principle which would fully b^r out Cobbett in his equitable adjust- 
ment of the funds. 


These word« fumied past of the Atithcrn sung^ after the sOimon. 
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the undeceiving of the people in the point of 

TITHES. BY PETER HEYI^YN, D:D.— a.d, 1648. 

(Concluded fcom |f. 15^) r- 

A 

Thirdly : — That the change of Tithes into Stipends will bring ^greater 
trouble to the Clergy than is yet considered^ and far less profit to the 
country than is now pretended^. “ ‘ 

This is a double propdsition, and therefore must bo looked on in its 
several parts ; first, iu relation to the Clergy, whose case is very much 
pretended, and next in reference to the Occupant, whose profit only is 
intended in the change desired. 

*It is pretended for the Clergy, to be a very difficult thing to know 
the dues demandable of their several parishes, that it maketh them too 
much given imto worldly things, by looking after the inning and 
threshing out of their com, and doth occasion many scandalous and 
vexatious suits betwixt them and their neighbours, all which they think 
will be avoided, in case the ministers were reduced to some annual 
stipend. And to this end it is propounded by the army, in tbeir late 
proposals, that the unequal, troublesome, and contentious way of 
ministers* maintenance by tithes, may be considered of (in Parliament), 
and a remedy applied unto it. 

But under favour of the army, and of all those who have contrived 
the late petitions to that purpose, I cannot see but that the way of 
maintenance by annual stipends will be as troublesome, unequal, and 
contentious, too, as that of tithes by law established, especially if those 
annual stipends be raised acdordihg to the platform which is now in 
Tiand. For, as far as I am able tq judge by that which I have seen and 
heard from the chief contrivers, the design is this : — A valuation to be 
made of every benefice over all the kingdom, according to the worth 
thereof one year with another ; a yearly sum according to that valuation 
to be raised upon the lands of every parish, which now stand cliargeablc 
with tithes ; the money so assessed and levied to be brought into one 
common treasury in each several county, and committed to the hands 
of special trustees hereunto appointed ; and finally, that those trustees 
do issue out each half-year such allowances to the ministers of the 
several parishes, respect being had unto the deserts of the person and 
tlie charge of his family, as they think fittest : yet so, that the impro- 
priators he first fully satisfied according to the estimate of their tithes 
and glebe. Tlvis is the substance of the project. 

Now if the monies be assessed in the way proposed, only upon the 
landed men, whether lords or tenants, and not upon artificers, handi- 
crafts, and men of mysterious trades, who receive equal benefit by the 
n^nistePs labours, the way of maintenance by stipends will he as 
unequal altogether as by that of tithes ; and if it be but as unequal, I 
am sure it will he far more troublesome. For now the minister or 
incumbent hath no more to do |)ut to see his com brought in 
and housed (being to be cut*^and cocked to his hand both by law and 
custom) and being brought in, either to spend it in his hous^V or sell 
the residue thereof to buy other provisions, which, if he think too great 
an avocation from his studies, he 'may put over to his wife, or some 
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trusty servant, as gentlemen of m-eates fortunes do unto their bailifis* 
And I myself know divers Clej^^men of good note and ^^[uality, to 
whom, the taking up of .tithes bnngs no greater trouble, than once a 
month to look over the accounts, of their servantsi; besides, that many 
of them, keeping no more ,ii^ their ^hands, than what will serve for tlie 
necessary expense of household, let out the rest unto some neighbour at 
a yearly rent. But when the tithes are turned to money, and that the 
minister hath neither corn nor hay, nor any other provision for expense 
of household, but->what he buyeth by the penny, what an unreasonable 
trouble must it needs prove to him to tmd^e from one market to 
another for every bit of bread he eats, and every handful of malt which 
he is to spend ? And if corn happen to be (fear (as it is at this present), 
one quarter of a year’s provisions bought at the price of the market, may 
eat out his whole year’s allowance. 

Besides, I would fain learn, for I know not yet, whether the valuation 
be to be made yearly, and to hold no longer than that year, or, being 
once agreed on, to endure for ever. If it be made from year to year, 
cither the minister must be at a certain trouble in driving a new bargain 
every year with each several and respective occupant within the parish, 
or at a greater trouble in attending the trustees of the county, till they 
have list and leisure to conclude it for him. But if the valuation once 
made be to hold for ever, which is I think the true intent of the design, 
I would fain know, in case the price of all commodities should rise as 
much by the end of the next hundred years, as it hath done in the last, 
and so the next hundreds after that, how scant a pittance the poor 
minister will have in time for the subsistence of himself and his family 
charge. For since the 2(3 tli of King Henry VIII. when a survey was 
taken of all the spiritual promotions in this kingdom, and the clear 
yearly value of each returned into the (Jourt qf the Exchequer, the prkjes 
of commodities have been so enhanced, that had not benefices been 
improved proportiouably, but held unto the valuation which is there 
recorded, the ministry in general had been so poor, so utterly unable to 
have gone to the price of the markets, that many must have digged or 
begged for an hungry livelihood. 

And yet wc do not see an end of the mischief neither ; for when the 
tithes are changed to a sum of money, and the money brought into a 
common bank or treasury, the minister will be sure to undergo a certam 
losSf and be vexed with more uncertain troubles. For when '^Ihis 
Clergy-office is once erected and settled in a constant course or method, 
as all offices be, there must be treasurers, receivers, tellers, auditors, 
besides under-officers, in each several county, every of wjbich will look to 
have some benefit by his place and office, if not his whole subsistence 
by it. And I would fain know of these grand projectors, by that time 
every one of these cooks hath licked his fingers, and each Cerberus hath 
had his month full, how pitifully short the commons must needs ptove 
to the hungry Clergy, who are to live on the rcynainder. 

Now as the loss is more than certain, so will the trouble he as great as 
the loss, and no less certain too, thopgh it be uncertain. For when the poor 
Clergyman hackneyeth to receive his stipend, how many put-off’s shall 
he find ere be speed of his business. For either Mr, Treasurer is not at 
leisure, or the money is not yet cotne in, or better men than he must be 
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sped before him ; and having danced fortnight in this attendance, may 
possibly be forced to a composition,^ and take eggs for his money, or 
else pay very dearly for his expedition. Such courses have been for- 
merly^ complained of in the King’s Exchequer ; Committees in the 
country are not free from the lijte complaints, and much I fear lest this 
new office prove as full of delays and troubles (for the best of us are but 
men, and subject to corrupt affections) as either of the others have been 
found to be. 

But then, if Mr. Treasurer have a furtjier power either of augmen- 
tation or of diminution," aeebrdiftg as he jud^eth of the minister’s dili- 
genc&, or looks upon hini ip'' respect of his charge and family, what a 
base vassalage and thraldofn'must the poor Clergyman be brought to, 
in having such a,.superintendept to judge of his parts and diligence, or 
to assign him an allowance for liis wife and children ? How punctually 
must Mr. Treasurer be attended and crouched unto, gifted, and bribed 
from time to tim^ either in hope to have the yearly stipend mended, or 
else for fear to ha^e it lessened? The chancellors were thought to 
lord it with too high an insolency, when the poor country minister did 
appear before them. But. these,* who are to bear the bag, and upon 
whom the Clergy must depend fbr«.a pobr subsistence, will be sure to 
lord it over them with contempt enough, more than the chancellor or 
bishop in the worst Jimes of their government ; in case at last they 
do not think all waste which is given to Christ, linger pretence of keeping 
it for more pious uses. And what a trouble and vexation to ingenuous 
minds this must needs be thought,^Jet the reader judge. 

So then, the way of ministers!, maintenance by yearly stipends being 
as unequal, and more troublesome than that of tithes, let us next see 
, whether it may not prove as conations also, ’Tis true, indeed, there 
have been many suits in the Courts of Westminster, between some 
incumbeuts and their neighbours about matter of titlies ; but if it be 
examined where the fault lieth most, I doubt it will be rather found to 
proceed out of covetousness in some parishioners, than any difficulty in 
discovering the demaiidable ^ues, or any contentiousness in the ministers. 
For many country people, reckoning all good gains of which they can 
defraud the parson, are apt enough, oh all occasions to subduct their 
tithes, and either to pretend customs, or. plead prescriptions to decline 
the payment. And though they commonly attempt it first in such 
trifling matters, as are not considerable in themseKes, and would bring 
a scandal on the minister, should he be too strict, and trouble them for 
matters of so slight a nature : yet when he looks upon the consequent, 
and that the withholding of subducting of* those petit tithes is but to 
make a way for the, rest to follow, he finds more reason to insist oh a 
punctual paymenti^an otherwise „the nature of the thing would bear. 
And if a suit ensue, upon it, I sqe not why it should be charged upon 
^ the minister, who is accountable to^od, the Church, and his w^hole 
succession, for any diminution of the^tShurch’s rights, by his remissness 
or connivance. But wheresoever the fault lies, contentious suits do 
sometimes happen, there is^no question of it. And can we think con- 
tentions wilTnot also rise about the payment of the stipends? Some 
men conceive themselves to beaioverrated, others are apt enough to 
think that the tradesman who gets more by his shop,4han they do by 
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the plough, should be as liable themselves to this common burden ; 
and some, believing that no tithes are due at all, will neither pay in 
kind or money. Some course must then be taken to enforce a payment, 
where payment is denied upon these pretensions, and there is no com- 
pulsive course without some coiitentiqp. And then, supposing that 
some course must be taken to enforce “a payment (as I can see no hope 
how it will be avoided), I would next know by whom this course must 
he pursued. If, by the trustees for the county, they will be like to 
prove but ill solicitors in another manV business, as being to get 
nothing but their pains for their labour; besides that, spending, as they 
must, on the common stock (and men we, .know are very^apt ft) cut 
large thongs out of another man’s leather), the bill of charges for one 
suit, may possibly devour the fruits of the whole benefice. If, by the 
minister himself, as it is most likely, we are but where we were before, 
and by avoiding one contention for tithes in kind, the minister must be 
engaged in another for tithes in money, which comes, all to one. For 
that such suits ivill follow on tliis alteration, I look on as a matter 
unavoidable, considering especially how infinitely the countr5rman, who 
aims at nothing in the change but Ins gain or profit, will find himself 
deceived of his expectation, dhd, consequently, will be more stubborn 
and un tractable when he seeth his error. 

For that the change of tithes into annual stipends will not be so 
much unto his profit as he doth expect, and hath been intimated to him 
by some leading men, who have the hammering of the plot, will be no 
liard matter to demonstrate. I know that nothing is pretended openly 
in the alteration, but that the occupant may have his tithes at a certain 
rent, and not be troubled to expect till the parson comes to* set out bis 
dues. But I know too, that generally they have been fed with a secret , 
hope, that if the Parliament prevaihvi in the present war, they then 
should pay no tithes at all, but every man, of what estate or trade 
soever, should be contributory to the charge of the minister’s main- 
teiuincc. Just so the Prince of Orange dealt with the boors of Holland, 
assuring them, that if they prospered in the war against the king of 
Spain (which was then in hand), they should pay no tithes unto their 
ministers, and in the mean time, that the tithes should be taken up 
towards the maintenance of the war for the common liberty. But when 
the war was brought to so fair an issue, that the boor thought to be 
exempted from the payment of tithes, answer was made, that they 
should pay none to the minister as they had done formerly, whereby 
their ministers in effect were become their masters ; but that the tithes 
were so considerable a revenue, that the state could not possibly subsist 
without them ; that therefore they must be content to pay them to the 
state’s commissioners, as they had . done hitherto,land that the state 
would take due care to maintain a ministry. By means whereof they 
do not only pay their tithes, as ^ former times, but seeing how shoit 
the public allowance made their rSlnisters, doth come of that which some 
are pleased to call a competency, they arc constrained (as it were) out 
of common charity, if not compelled thereto by order, to contribute over 
and above, with the rest of the people, for the improvement and increase 
of the minister’s pension. ’ ' , 

And so it was in Scotland^ also, after the lords of new erection had 
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engrossed the titheftj. I cannot say that thex^M any such design as to 
the tithes to the crown, (though if they bo taken from the Clergy, 
they onght of.cotnmon right to return again unto the crown, from 
whence they came.) But I dq.re say the landholder will conceive 
himself as much defrauded of hj^ expectation, as if t^ore, was ; and when 
ho finds, that instead >nf paying no tithes at all, he 7? to pay a valuable 
consideration in^ money for them, will^^nk l]imsel£ so far from being 
beholden to the undertakers\of ffiis prcg6ct,»that he will think the old 
way better and more easy to^hift).^ Hi4 mopey he accounts his own, 
and parts as sadly from, it as ^-Iniichv^^bi^s^lopd.' The tithes he 
looksiF upop as another 16 bis possession, or to 

reckoned of, as a part ot and ih^ifejTore go without 

grief or trouble. / 4«!?^.Jf 'h^ive narked ft commonly amongst my neigh - 
bours (who, I belini^^ tne ^nie te^fiperAvith other occiipj^nts) that 
the same men Mdto 1t%k no tlioiighi; for parting^ with their tithes in kinds, 
having compoui^ed’for theUr at a rate in .money, invented more delays, 
and made more e3^ses\ to the payment off for a week or two, and 
so from one day to another, than for the payment of their tithes in all 
their life-time. ' #< 

So dear a thing is money to u|i country people, that he who shall 
persuade us to redeem a supposed inconvenience with a real and a constant 
expense of treasure, will be counted but an evil counsellor,— a visible 
evidence whereof we have now amongst us. For though the quartering 
of soldiers be the heaviest bondage that ever a free-born people did 
languish under, and such as mei^of means and quality would buy out 
upon any terms, yet generally the countryman had rather make himself 
a Slave, and his wife a drudge, and let them spend upon his victuals, 
than part with money to remove them to some other place. My infer- 
ence hereupon is this : either the,. valuation of each several benefice will 
’be true and real to the worth, or not. [f not, it may redound indeed to 
the ploughman’s profit, but then it comes accompanied with a public 
fraud, whicli, I believe, no Christian state will be guilty of. And, on the 
other side, if the rates be made according to the full worth of the bene- 
fice, it will be little to the jirofit of the husband-man, who might have 
farmed liis tithes as cheap of the parson or vicar, besides the lieart’s-grief 
it will he unto many of them to part with ready money for a thing of 
convenience, without which they might live as happily as their fathers 
did. 

And if it be not to the profit of the ploughman this way, I am sure that 
in another way il will not be to his content or his profit either. For, 
taking it for granted, as t think 1 may, that I have hit on the design 
which is now on foot, that is to say, tliat the yearly profits of each bene- 
fice in every cou^|fjr be brought into one common bank or treasury 
within the county, and then disposed of by trustees, according as they 
judge of the deserts of the pensoxw and take into consideration his 
family charge ; it may so happen (aM wdll doubtless) that in a parish 
where the tax or sessement cometh to 400?. per annum, the minister 
may allowed above an hundred. The residue will be wholly in 

Mr. Treasuffer’s power, either to feast with his friends or lay up for his 
children, or, tl]ue best, to settlo^t on such who relate unto him, or can 
make means. as)td friepds to enlarge their pensions, thoagb, such perhaps 
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as were never seen nor heard of by the palish whence the money copies. 
And if men think it, as it is, an ill' piece of liusbaiidry, to have the soil 
carried off their own Jiand, and laid on another’s, to the impoveri$hiitg of 
their own arid 'enriching of his, I^caimot see but that it will be thpught 
a worse piece of/,hl|sbdndry, and prgvo» of very ill digestion to most: 
couritry stoiriachs.^’have the fat of their livings carried to another place, 
and given urito a man whom.pfey never saw, and who is never like to 
feed their ao^rils with^lli^fer:br^p of dne^ or their bodies with the life of 
bread; their d^^ri^NpooiNiriit^ter^mean\riiik^ from Whom they have 
reason to impoverished that he cap 

do neither. :F6r, wl^ of the richer beiffe- 

fices, did use to ’gO^w^t^intality, to dritertain their neighbours and 
relieve their poor, * and uo many other good bpicee Amongst them as 
occasion ?^ served, both to ben^t aniP «onk|^t of all sorts of 
parishioners, it may happen,' and (as^ Woi#’! said) that the 

minister may be so ill befriended by Mr. Treasurei^^ a^d the rest of the 
trustees for the county^ that instead of being ehher a^ienefit or a comfort 
to them, in tjie way proposed, he may prove a burden and a charge. 
And tliougli I doubt not but as great ci^te will be taken as can be 
desired in the choice of those whcf?furc to have the disposing of the 
public monies, yet, to suppose that men once settled in an office of 
such trust and power, may not be subject unto partialities and corrupt 
affections, were an imagination fitter for the Lord Chancellor Verulam’s 
new Atlantis, or Sir Thomas Moore, his predecessor’s old Utopia, or a 
Platonic commonwealth, than the best tempered government in the 
Christian world. For iny part, looking into the design with the best 
eyes I have, and judging of it by the clearest light of understanding 
which God hath given me, I am not able to discern but that the chc^ge 
of tithes into stipe^ids ( in the 7vay propounded) tvlll bring greater trouble 
to the Clergy than is get considered, and far less profit to the country . 
than is now pretended, which is tlie third arid last df my propositions, 
and is, I hope, sufficiently and fully proved, or, at the least, made 
probable, if not demonstrative. 

r have said nothing in this tract of the right of tithes, or on what 
motive or considerations of preceding claim, the kings of lingland did 
confer them upon the Clergy. Contenting myself at this time with tlu? 
matter of fact, as namely, that they were settled on the Church by the 
kings of this realm, "before they granted out estates to the lords and 
gentry, and that the land thus charged with the payment of tithes, they 
passed from one man to another, until it came unto the hands of the 
present occupant, which cuts off all that claim or title whicli the misper- 
suaded subject can pretend unto them. ^ 

I know it cannot be denied, but that notwitbstaitfting the said grants 
and charters of those ancient kings, many of the great men of the realm, 
and some also bf the inferior gei|try possessed of manors, before the 
Lateran Council, did either keep their tithes in their own hands or make 
infeodations of them to religious houses, or give them to such priests or 
])arishes as they best affected. But after the decree of Pope Irinocent 
the Third, (which you may find at large in Sir Edward Cok^s Comment 
upon Magna Charta, and other old' ' statutes of this i^^alm, in the 
Chapter of Tithes) had been confirmed in that council (Atino 12L5) i^nd 
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incorporat(?(l uito the canons and conclusions of it, the payment of them 
to the minister or parocliial priest, came to be settled universally over all the 
kingdom, save that the templars, the hospitalers, and monks of Cisteaux 
held their ancient privileges of being excepted for those lands which 
they held in occupancy from this general rule. 

Nor have I said any thing of impropriations , partly because 1 am 
persuaded that the lords and gentry who have their votes or friends in 
Parliament, will look well enough to the saving of their own stakes; but 
principally, because coming from the same original grant from the king 
to the subjects, and Jby then|.Msettled upon monasteries and religious 
houses, they fell in the ruin of those houses to the crown again (as of 
due right the Mth^s should do, if they be taken from the Clergy), and by 
the crown were alienated in due form of law, and came by many mean 
conveyances to,|lie'Jfeesent owners. Only I shall desire that the Lords 
and Commons xvould take a special care of the church’s j)atrimony, for 
fear lest that the prbvalency of this evil humour, which gapes so greedily 
after the Clergy’s tithes, d^Mn the end devour tlieir’s also. And it 
concerns them also, in relation to their right of patronage, which if this 
plot go on will be utterly Idst, and churches will no longer be present- 
alive at the choice of the patron, but either made elective at the will of 
tlie people, or else collated by the trustees of the several counties (suc- 
ceeding as they do in the power of bishops) as now committee-men dis- 
pose of the preferments of the seeptestered Clergy. 

If either by their power and wisdom, or by the arguments and reasons 
which are here produced, the people’s eyes arc oi)ened to discern the 
truth, and that they he deceived no longer by this popular error, it is 
all 1 aim at, who have no otber ends herein, hut only to iiiuleceive them 
in this point of tithes, which hath been represented to them as a public 
grievance, conducing manifestly to the diminution of their gain and 
profit. If, notwithstanding all this care for their infonnation, they will 
run headlong in the ways^of spoil and sacrilege, and shut their eyes 
against the light of the truth, sliiiie it never so brightly, let them take 
heed they fall not into that infatuation which the Scripture dcnounceth, 
that ‘‘ Seeing they shall see, but shall not perceive,” and that tlie 
stealing of this coal from the altars of God, burn not down tlicir houses. 
And so 1 shut up this discourse with the words of our Saviour, saying, 
that “No man tasteth new wine, hut presently he saith that the old is 
better.” 

Tims our Author, has, we think, ably shown : — 

First:— That never any Cleryy in the Church of God hath been or h 
maintained with (css charge to the subject than the Established Clcrau of 
the Chur eh of England, 

iiecond : That there is no man in the kingdom of England who payetJi 
any thing oj his own towards the maintenance and support of his Parish 
Minister hut his Eastern-Offering, 

Third: That the change of TH%es into Stipends will bring greater 
trouble to the Clergy than is yet considered^ and far less proft to the 
country than is now pretender^. 
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At a crisis like the present, when all that is excellent and venerable 
is permitted to be attacked, the Church cannot hope to escape. The 
enemies of religion will assail her as** the chief bulwark of orthodoxy ; 
tlic Papist will hail the day of expected vengeance against an Establish- 
ment which has subverted, his own; and the Nonconformist, though he 
may slirink from being a party to her utter destruction, will gladly lend 
liimsclf to pull down her supremacy. 

The Church cannot wonder at the conduct of these parties, for they 
act but ill accordance with their avowed principles*. But she may well 
regret when sincere, though mistaken, friends attetnpt to propitiate her 
enemies by concession ; when they virtually acquiesce? in charges which 
make her a culprit, instead of a victim ; aqd when, hfistead of vindicat- 
ing her integrity and efficiency, they rather plead for a merciful sentence 
than contend for a triumphant justification* 

True, tliat in the presence of her Maker she pleads no merit, but 
coiitesses herself “an unprofitable servant;’* that she rests her hope of 
deliverance from her present trials, not upon what she has done, but 
upon lliose assured promises which her experience of his blessing and 
protection warrants her to apply. But though she stands in submissive 
silence before God, she may boldly vindicate herself to man ; for there 
are no sects, or parties, or peoples who have so little to be extenuated 
by human frailty, or can plead so many and important services as a 
claim to confidence and gratitude. Like Job, she will humble herself 
before the Almighty, and submit mee]^ly "to his chastisement ; but her 
accusers, like the friends of tlic patriarch, will fail to convict her of evil; 
and her trials may be expected to end, like his, in double prosperity. 

Appealing, then, to the rulers who arc about to sit in judgment on 
her; and to the multitudes who follow her, as the Jews her Divine 
Master, to the judgment-seat ; she may demand, at what period of her 
history was she so pure and efficient as now ? When were her Prelates 
more zealous, her Clergy so devoted and exemplary ? When w^as her 
infiuence so beneficially exerted, and her revenues so usefully expended? 
What Church, what religious body, in the annals of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, has advanced like her in purity and zeal, or has even maintained 
its first integrity so long ? Ilcr enemies will do well to listen to the 
appeal. A spirit awake to its duties, and disposed to put forth every 
power to accomplish them, is not the mark of a Church which God is 
preparing to forsake. And they may fear lest, ^lifter her trials are 
ended, he should come forth to take vengeance on her oppressors. 

Of the accusations brought against the Church, some haVe no better 
foundation than ignorance, prejudice, or hostility ; and the grievances 
which afford just cause for complaint were forced upon her by lay 
rapacity, and have been continued by lay influence. 

The lay impropriators of tithes have had flail experience, as land- 
holders, of the evils of the present system ; and it has always been in 
their power to correct them ; for they have fonned " an influential 
part of the House of Commons, and perhaps a majority in the House 
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of Lords. The Clergy, absolutely excluded from the one house, and form- 
in<^ but a very small minority in the other, have never been able to do 
more than to relieve the tithe-payers by equitable compositions. Their 
liberality and forbearance have been a theme of praise, even with 
those who condemn the system; and it is manifestly unjust to withhold 
the commendation which, as far as their power extends, they have so 
fully earned; and to condemn them on account of evils for which 
others are responsible. 

The spoliation of the Church has left a vast number of parishes too 
poor to support a clergyman. Such must necessarily he held in plu- 
rality, cither dividing tne services of an incumbent with another poor 
parish, or attached as a burden to a richer benefice, and served by a 
curate. It is much to be regretted that convenience has taken advan- 
tage, and not alvc^ays innocently, of what necessity alone could justify; 
but it must be remembered that the Church possesses no legislative 
power, and that fottr-fifths of her patronage is dispensed by laymen. 

It is a far more serious calamity that so many parishes should be 
deprived of a resident clergyman, because there is no house in which 
he can reside, and no funds to erect one. Here, again, the Church is 
the victim of spoliation, and the people are the sufferers. Melancholy 
as too often is the picture of such parishes, with their neglected roads, 
their squalid cottages, their miserable poor-houses, they yet afford a 
proof of the inestimable value of the Church. The state of these 
parishes shews what would be the condition of the whole country, but 
for the Clergy ; aud they recpiire nothing but resident Clergymen to 
raise them to a level with their more fortunate neiglibours. 

The once favourite theme of calumny, the irreligion and misconduct 
of the Clergy, they have nearh" shamed into silence. It would be 
strange indeed if it were not so, for no body of men live up to so high 
a standard of duty. This fact is proved, not more hy the general feel- 
ing of society towards them, than by the cavils of their enemies. Such 
peculiar consistency would not have been demanded, unless their con- 
duet afforded reason to expect it. Amusemouts which arc regarded as 
innocent, and even praiseworthy, in every other class of gentlemen, 
would not be condemned as faults in the Clergy, unless they devoted 
themselves to the active performance of duties with which such 
amusements would interfere. The deference every where paid to 
them, beyond what their circumstances, and even their education, would 
claim, is a homage no less to the dignity of their office, than to the 
manner in which they sustain it. Even the contempt and horror with 
which a clerical delinquent is regarded, affords a satisfactory testimony 
to the general excellence of his order. 

It is indeed difficult for anyone, and impossible for a casual observer, 
to estimate the magnitude of our debt to the Clergy The moral 
beauty of an English rural landscape — a subject of pride to ourselves, 
and of admiration to strangers — is created chiefly by their influence. 
The gentlemen of England, whose character is too high for eulogy, are 
trained to intellectual and mbral excellence by them. The schools in 
connexion with the National Society, in which 900, QOO poor children 
are now receiving a Christian education (a number absolutely incredible, 
were it not proved by official returns), have been established, almost 
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without exception, by their exertions, and are supported by their libe- 
rality and patronage. It is to their honour, that they are ever the 
foremost in promoting every scheme of charity, though more than a due 
share of the burden is almost sure to fall upon them ; for the narrow 
income which authorizes a layman to close his hand, is not felt or con- 
sidered to excuse tlie clergyman. 

Other proofs may be adduced, not less conclusive, though of a less 
pleasing character. Parishes without a resident clergyman are noto- 
riously far below the general standard of comfort and civilization. 
Large towns, with disproportionatOly few churches, are characterized by 
profligacy and sedition. And the appalling advance of crime through 
the country has kept pace with the increase of that part of the popula- 
tion which is beyond the effectual control of the Clergy. The benefits 
they diffuse can he adequately estimated only by contrast with the evils 
which remain ; as the i^alue of the Nile is shewn, not more by the 
fertility and beauty it creates, than by the deserts beyond its influence. 

It is not difficult to trace the causes of the obloquy which, at dif- 
ferent times, and by different parties, has been directed against them. 
The imprudence of a few among them, who, as the advocates of 
extreme Calvinistic opinions, have charged the bulk of their brethren 
with not preaching ** the Gospel” — understanding by this term their 
own peculiar tenets — has led to great misrepresentation. Parties wlio 
are interested in not thinking \vcll of the Church, have been too happy 
to condemn the great majority of the Clergy as misleaders of their 
flocks, upon the testimony of their own brethren ; and have not had 
the candour to avow, that the pretended heresy is nothing more than 
the rejection of a supplementary tenet, confessedly not essential, and 
condemned by the majority even of orthodox nonconformists. * 

Another cause has nearly ceased to operate. Until within a few' 
years, most parishes had their ’squires, who took a decided lead in 
every tiling, and left to the clergyman hut the second rank. At the 
same time, the difficulty of communication with places but moderately 
distant, from had roads and other causes, made the clergyman the 
general, because almost the sole companion of his principal, wdiosc ex- 
ample, necessarily influential, was not always safe to a young clergyman, 
lienee the race of sporting parsons, now all hut extinct; of servile 
parsons, who are still more rare ; and of drinking parsons, monsters, of 
whom it is to be hoped there is not a specimen remaining. The 
changes of the present century have extinguished the half-fanner half- 
gentleman class, and gives to the clergyman that station and authority 
in his parish which his office entitles him to claim. The tax, created by 
the transfer to the vicarage of the charity once expected from the 
mansion-house, may be cheerfully paid, since the influence of the 
mansion-house goes with it, and it is the price of increased usefulness 
and credit. None, above the most reckless democrat, would now dare 
to exhibit, even in caricature, what Cowper represented in grave and 
sorrowing verse. To the country the change lias been of incalculable 
advantage ; and the most striking effect of it is, that already the brutal 
and indecent sports, which had kept their grouijd for centuries, are all 
but forgotten. 

Still, the Clergy lose much of their deserved popularity, because a 
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great part of tlioir duties are performed in privacy. Ostentatious dis- 
play is a far more short and certain road to reputation, tlian a course of 
conscientious but modest virtue. The audience who listen wijih delight 
to an itinerant orator, forget that he may have left his flock to a tem- 
porary, perhaps an incompetent hireling ; and, possibly, where canonical 
ordination is not required as £i passport to the pulpit, to the ministration 
of illiterate volunteers. And. the passers who meet the clergyman 
in his solitary walks, seldom think that he is going where his instruc- 
tions will direct the ignorant, or his consolation -cheer the penitent and 
the afflicted. 

I am enabled to illustrate this point with two striking examples. 
When the greater number of the sick poor, in a population of 14,000, 
came under my care as' the resident surgeon to the Swansea infirmary, 
and the surgeon to the liouse of industty and parish, I witnessed, with 
admiration, the attention they received from the Clergyman. His 
whole time was devoted to them. Prompt at every call of poverty 
and sickness, and patient in his attendance, his visits were repeated 
with a frequency and regularity which often made me feel it necessary 
to be careful lest they should exceed iny own. He allowed no amuse- 
ments or pursuits to interfere with a duty wliich he made his pleasure, 
and to which he devoted himself with a quiet, but urireniftting/Siieal, 
which left him no leisure for the trickeries of popularity. Abs*taining 
from idle visits, he was always at the command of the afflicted : inac- 
cessible to idle calls, the poor generally applied to him in preference to 
any other magistrate — and there were several in the town, find its imme- 
diate neighbourhood — whenever they required a magistrate’s signature, 
lie attended to his parochial duties, necessarily very heavy in so popu- 
lous a parish, with remarkable punctuality. It adds to his merit that 
his health would have allowed him to claim the repose of an invalid. 
Yet he was even assailed with calumny. His piety was questioned ; 
and I once saw him treated with very deficient civility, at a funeral, by 
a dissenting minister, wlio afterwards voluntarily excused his conduct 
to me on the plea that he felt a horror at an ungodly clergyman, I 
never met or licard of this minister on an errand of mercy ! At that 
time I was a dissenter, and had imbibed the usual prejudices against the 
clergy ; but I was compelled to feel — and it contributed powerfully to 
lead me to the communion of the church — that I could place no reliance 
on the tales I heard, when excellence like that which I witnessed could 
he thus calumniated. 

As a contrast to this picture, I will ofter the conduct and popularity 
of an individual who came into Cornwall two years since to levy contri- 
butions for the British and Foreign Seamen and Soldier’s Friend 
Society, a Society with which he was connected. The accounts of this 
society have recently been audited and published, when it appeared, that 
in the last y^ar, out of more than 3000^., only 13/. was devoted to the 
objects of thexiharity, the remainder being pocketed by the managers, 
or .ej^hded in keeping up the deception. Accident brought this potion 
um^rajDy notice very soon after his arrival, and some experience & the 
mati^ement of public institutions led me at once to suspect ihi'm. 

particular inquiries were .made in consequence, and it found 
that he had displayed a systematic indiflerence to truth, the Wesley^an 
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ministers closed their chapel against him. But a dissenting minister, 
who but a few days before had avowed in my presence a conviction of 
his misconduct, and a determination not to countenance him, was com- 
pelled by his people to admit him to his pulpit; and the meeting-house 
was thronged when he preached, even at live o’clock on a January 
inorning. The secret of his popularity lay in novelty, unbounded 
assurance, and a few florid stock sermons^ At length, it was discovered 
that he was labouring under an infamous disease ! yet even this did not 
destroy his credit. A considerable party still adhered to him, who, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to disprove his guilt, subscribed a sum of 
money for his use, and to this day have never forgiven the persons who 
detected and cx 2 )osed him. 

1 stated that the clergyman of Swansea is a magistrate. He consequently 
belongs to an order condemned by a party, who scoff at all religion 
themselves, yet pretend ,to extraordinary anxiety for the spirituality of 
the clergy. No friend of the Church would desire to load the already 
overburdened clergy with secular duties ; but a magistrate must be a 
man of some property, and a clergyman with a private fortune in a 
laborious parish will generally avail himself of the assistance of a curate. 
Clerical magistrates are indispensable in many extensive and over-popu- 
lous districts, which, but for their services, would be deprived altogether 
of an efficient magistracy : for when we have subtracted from the gentle- 
men of a neighbourhood all who are incompetent from age, healtli, or 
education, and all who would be ineflicient from habits, or pursuits, or 
absence, we shall often have no remainder. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the office is injurious to the character of a clergyman. On the contrary, 
it may be often useful to him, as a man of property and influence, occa- 
sionally to take a part in [public business’ with his equals, and thus to . 
obtain that practical knowledge of the world wliich he would scarcely 
ac(piire in the seclusion of a college, or in his intercourse with his 
parishioners. In most j^arishes the Clergy arc re(piired to perform 
various secular duties. How well they have performed one of the most 
imjKn-tant of these, we have the testimony of the present hoard of Poor- 
law Commissioners, who in their printed instructions desire the assist- 
ant commissioners to recollect, “ that in the few eases inentioncd in 
the parliamentary evidence of extensive reforms cflected in country 
parishes, these reforms generally apjDear to have been effected by the 
clergyman ! ” 

The habits and duties of a Clergyman peculiarly fit him for the 
magistracy. He is the common friend of his parish, therefore is readily 
accessible to all. It is his office to labour in hope for the reformation even 
of the worst characters, and to be interested in the welfare of all ; there- 
fore he will be peculiarly disposed to temper justice with mercy. Tie is the 
general peacemaker, tlicreforc lie will always be anxious to reconcile dif- 
ferences, and in this work of benevolence none can recommend so effec- 
tually as he who has the power to conijoel. The assertion that clerical 
ma^jjtrates are unpopular, as such, in their parishes, is contrary to all 
probtf^fflity. Why should their jiarishioners think unfavourably of them 
for ^^Sessing and exercising the power to correct those characters whose 
disorderly and vicious conduct makes them a nuisance to the community ? 
The friith is, that the office increases the influence and credit of a clergy- 
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man, and hence the objection which has originated with parties who 
would destroy both. ^ 

Party violence scarcely presents a more extraordinary example of in- 
fatuation than in the proposal to exclude the Bishops from the House 
of Lords. It is an attack less upon the Church than the country, which 
is interested in forming as wide an avenue as possible by which superior 
merit may advance from any station to the highest dignities. That the 
peerage may be independent,', it must be hereditary : that it may be 
respected, it must not be numerous. But the honours of a small and 
hereditary peerage would be placed beyond the hope of the multitude, 
especially as merit deserving the elevation would not often have gained 
the fortune necessary to support it. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for human wisdom to devise a more effectual and unexceptional 
corrective for this evil than is afforded by the institutions and privileges 
of the Church, In the bishoprics we have a fixed number of peerages, 
each with its endowment, whose succession is in the whole community, 
and the preference for the most worthy. Mature age, profound learn- 
ing, unexceptionable character, are indispensable conditions : poverty 
and humble birth are no bar ; while duties of peculiar iB|po|?tance and 
responsibility are attached to the office. Thus addii^ th^^ ilijjnity of 
personal excellence to the splendour of hereditary rank^ the bi^^prics 
can elevate the charactet even of a British peerage. 

Nor is it the only or even the strongest objection to the measure, that 
it would lower the dignity of the House of Lords, and exclude the 
people from its honours. It is a decisive revolutionary step. \Vlicn 
the bishops shall have been sacrificed, what available plea can he offered 
for the lay Peers ? The antiquity of their honours ? The baronies 
attached to the bishoprics date beyond their oldest title. The dignity 
of their character 1 Admirable they may be, men who succeed to 
honour by the accident of birth cannot compete with those who achieve 
it by merit. The magnitude of their possessions ? These will offer but 
a new temptation to the spoiler. The value of their services ? The 
plea will have been overruled already, where it applied yet more strongly. 
Tlie injustice done to the heirs ? Such a claim will receive but little 
consideration, when the greater injustice has been already perpetrated. 
There are twenty thousand heirs to the spiritual peerage. Every cler- 
gyman, every young man who enters a college, is a claimant. True, not 
many can obtain it, but it elevates every one, for the whole order is 
ennobled, whose lowest member has the power and the prospect of 
rising to nobility. The Lords will follow the Bishops ; and what then 
becomes of the throne ? 

Here we are on the trodden ground of history, and are relieved from 
the task of speculating on probable consequences. There was a period 
when the Bishops were drivei| from the House of Lords ; and the peer- 
age itself was soon after set aside. Then came, in their natural order, 
the degradat^, the deposition, the murder of the Sovereign ; next the 
iron tyrttiitifw a military despot ; and at length, bitter repentapic^l ^nd 
the t^-establishment of every fhing wliieh had been overturned l^|^gh 
sO:-^uch crime and bloodshed. It may be contended, that the jp^ent 
condition of society differs widely from that which existed at the time 
of the great rebellion. It does, indeed! for then, the sword of the 
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destroyer was wielded by tlic fanaticism of religion : now, it would fall 
into the more bloody linnds of popery and infidelity. 

I shall have now to speak of the real evils which discredit and weaken 
the Church : a population far too great to be instruct(Hl properly with 
her present means ; deficient activity and co-operation with the Clergy 
in her lay friends ; and a want of that union and combination which 
might enable her to put forth her whole strength as that of one man. 
And after proving the utter inadequacy of nonconformity, even as an 
auxiliary to the Church, and the danger to the country itself, which is 
the price of its services, I shall venture to suggest a corrective measure. 
It is among the necessary requisites of a safe and efficiciit measure, that it 
shall compromise no church principle ; that, capable of being applied on 
the sinallest scale, it shrill admit of indefinite extension ; that it shall 
admit of all the modifications necessary to accommodate it to local cir- 
cumstances, without losipg its unity of character; that it shall involve 
no spoliation, no violation of existing rights, no remodelling of any tried 
institution ; that it shall be simple in its macluneiy, and easy in its 
working; that in its most complete and extended success it shall not 
interfere with the influence of tlie parocliial Clergy, or risk any future 
schism in, the Church; that it shall be fully and eflectually under the 
contyql of the present ecclesiastical authorities ; and finally, that it shall 
h<^ calculated to engage the nlFections of the midtitudc, to secure the 
active co-operation of the laity, and to concentrate, as it were, into one 
arm of strength all the powers of the cstahlisliment. E. O. 

( To be continued,) 


LAST WORDS OF* THE DYING. 

SIR HENRY WOTTON’s HYMN TO GOT) ON THE APPROACH OF DEATH, 

Ob. 1639. 

On, thou power, in Tvhom I move, 

For whom I live, to w'hom I die, 

Behold me tlnough thy hcains of love, 

Wliilst on this coucli of tears I lie ; 

And cleanse my sordid soul wdthin, 

By thy Christas blood, the bath of sin. 

No hallow’d oils, no grains I need, 

No rags of saints, no purging lire ; 

One rosio drop from David’s seed 

Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire. 

O precious ransom ! which, once paid, 

That consummalum esl was said ; 

And said by him, that said no more, 

But seal’d it with liis sacred breath. 

’riiou, then, that hast dispung’d my score, 

And dying, wast the death of death, 

Be to me now, on Thee I call, 

My Life, my Strength, my Joy, my All. 

VOE. XV. NO. IV. H H 



SKETCH or TIFE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTH.* 

Tiir most valuable examples in biography are alForded by the charac- 
ters who present not so much a single striking quality, as ajust combination 
of great and kindred excellences ; who are indebted for none of their 
advancement to favour, and for none of their success to fortune ; and 
who derive from religion a grace beyond all intellectual preeminence, 
and a dignity above all worldly distinction. 

Such was the late Admiral Viscount Exmouth ; than whom, as an 
Qxample of professional and moral greatness, the British Navy has not 
a more perfect model. Tried in all the emergencies which call fortli the 
highest qualities of a seaman and a commander — in the battle, the 
wreck, and the mutiny ; as well as in the varied and luduous 
duties of a command-in-chief ; duties rendered more onerous at one 
period by extreme youth, and complicated at another by extended 
political responsibilities, he every wdiere leaves nothing to he desired 
or regretted. His mor^ splendid qualities, sustained by a moral eleva- 
tion of no common order, were softened by the gentler feelings which 
arc seldom preserved through the struggle for distinction, and the inde- 
pendent loneliness of command. 

The ancestors of Lord Kxmouth have been settled in the west of 
Cornwall for many centuries. TTis father commanded a j)ost-onice 
packet, at Dover, and Lord E. was the second of his four sons. Of his 
brothers, the eldest was educated for a surgeon, but eventually became 
collector of the customs at Falmouth ; another, the late Sir Israel 
Pellow, entered thd navy ; and the youngest obtained a commission in 
the army, and fell at Saratoga. 

The brothers were deprivetl \ery early of their natural protectors. 
The ir hither died when the eldest was only eleven years old ; and an 
imprudent marriage of the widow three years after, threw them upon 
their own resources, and committed them to their own discretion. 
Happily, the eldest was enabled, even ut that early age, to exercise 
an almost parental control. All their characters presented a very 
striking resemblance, partly, perhaps, owing to the similar circum- 
stances in which they were placed ; but more to constitutional causes. 
From their mother, a woman of strong mind, but almost ungovernable 
impetuosity of feeling, they appear to have inherited a peculiar nervous 
teniperament. Lord E. himself had occasional slight attacks, some- 
what resembling epilepsy. It is known that Caesar, Mahomet, and 
Napoleon suffered from a similar affection ; and the fact affords a 
striking illustration of tlie connexion between moral phenomena and 
physical agencies. It is not to be supposed that these attacks arose from 
the ordinary causes of disease. They resulted rather from a moving 
power the mind, almost beyond its enduring strength ; like an 
engine working at the highest pressure of the steam. Thus the power, 
whose intensity would destroy an ordinary mind, created, when acting 

* Should the above appear to our ^readers not strictly adapted to the pagW of the 
Christian Reinembrancer, we tliink our apology may be found in the union in one cha- 
racter of the great Commander, the true Christian, and the sincere Churchman ; as will 
be seen at the close of the sketch. — E», 
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upon faculties of corrcspoiuling strcngtli, tliat hold originality of con- 
ception, the rapid decision, and the untiring energy, by which all these 
characters were* distinguished. So nearly allied is the transcendent 
intellect, which constitutes the highest power and pride of man, to the 
most humiliating of his infirmities. 

He gave early proofs of the fearlessness which distinguished him 
through life. At Penzance, while he was still a school -boy, a house, in 
which was a considerable quantity of gunpowder, ' took fire, and while 
all others were afraid to approach, he went into the burning house, and 
brought out the powder. His strength and activity were extraordinary. 
When General Purgoyne was embarking in Captain Pownolfs frigate 
for America, and the yards were manned to receive him, he was sur- 
prised and terrified to see a young officer at the yard arm standing on 
his head. Captain P. whose attention he directed to the circumstance, 
told him it was young Pellcw, a lad of his, who was always doing what 
no one else would attempt ; hut that the General might be quite at ease 
for him, for that if he fell, he would only go down on one side of the ship 
and up at the other. It was his common anxysement to dive under 
the ship’s bottom, or to upset himself in a sailing boat. These indeed 
are but the frolics of a daring boy ; hut they made the sea almost his 
natural element, and at length enabled liiiti to execute the most happy, 
if not indeed the most splendid of his services. INlany as well as him- 
self have saved the lives of shipmates by jumping overboard at sea, but 
Ids exi>loit in saving the people from tin? JMtion, considered in all its 
particulars, is unequalled. It required courage and activity like bis to 
board the vessel through the breakers — energy like bis to restore confi- 
dence and order to a des})amng multitude of soldiers, women, and 
children, amidst the confusion of the storm, and in a wreck already 
breaking up — and a promptitude at .iresource, such as few but himself 
possessed, at once to find aiicl to apply llie means by which they were 
safely landed, 

Jlis judgment was remarkably rajiid and correct. He has been known 
to say that he never had a second tliought worth sixpence ; and never 
had surrendered his opinion to that of aiiotlicr without repenting it. 
This would he an absurd boast in a common character ; but it is 
an important declaration from a man whose life was a career of enter- 
prize without a failure. He possessed the rare faculty of carrying on 
two distinct trains of thought, so as to he able to dictate and to write at 
tlic saftie moment: and such was his power and habit of pcruonal 
application, that he has been known to write sixty letters in a day. 

Such an attention to the details usually conlided to subordinates may 
appear inconipatihlc with the elevated and comprehensive mind required 
for a commander ; but success depends most essentially upon attention 
to little things. In reviewing a failure we generally find that it miglit 
have been prevented, had some circumstance, perliaps triflingrin itself, 
been foreseen ; and the individual who possesses that last and rarest 
quality of a great mind, the power to originate a hold and comprehen- 
sive ppu, combined with the accuracy which overlooks not the minutest 
conswration, will anticipate every possible cause of disappointment, 
conduct the most complicated and extended operations with 
alnSost the certainty of success. 
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This faculty is an important feature in the mind of the Duke of 
Wellington. Nolliing has appeared too vast for it, yet notliing is too 
minute. Such is his liabit of accuracy, that he would carefully erase a 
inissj^clt name in writing a letter of comparatively little iniportance, 
instead of striking his pen across the fault. Tliis is an extreme illustra- 
tion, but it marks the character of his mind, and probably affords the 
secr(?t of his unparalleled success. Anticipating every contingency in 
the execution of plans such as he alone could liave formed, he foiled tlie 
most able generals opposed to him, as certainly and easily as a practised 
chess-player defeats an inferior antagonist. 

As a contrast, one of the first of Napoleon’s marshals, Massena, who 
was excelled by no one in the consummate skill witli which he directed 
a battle, or executed a great military operation, was deficient, according 
to tlie testimony of his master, in this important quality' ; and hence, 
when matched against our own great captain, with forces so overwhelm- 
ing as apparently to ensure his triumph, he was baffled, and at length 
driven, without a battle, to a hasty flight ; the whole course of the 
campaign having been foreseen and predicted by his conqueror. 

Lord E. was peculiarly unfortunate in his first comniandcjr. This 
ofliccr, Captain Stott, turned him out of the ship at Marseilles, with 
another Midshipman, Mr. Francis Cole, at the dictation of a mistress 
lie kept on hoard, and whom they liad oflended by resenting a gross insult 
she had offered to Mr. Cole. Such was the discipline of the Ilritish Navy 
sixty years ago. A master of a merchant vessel whom he had known in 
Cornwall offered to take him home, hut he refused to leave his com- 
[i.'inion, and at length, with some difliculty, procured a passage for liim 
also. Mr. Cole, who at this time was scarcely fourteen years of age, 
^ afterwards rose in the service,* and was known as Captain of the Rcvolu-^ 
tUmaire^ in under Lord Ex;mouth’s orders, he captured, in 1790, 

the French 1j^ Unite, Jlis younger brother, now Sir Christopher 

Cole, who distinguished himself so highly at llaiula, is also one of Lord 
Exinouth’s officers ; and both were his %varm ])ersonal friends. Indeed, 
tlie officers wlio served under him almost invariably became strongly and 
permanently attached to liim. Strict, but considerate in his divseipline, 
and remarkably quick and accurate in his discrimination of character, 
merit, in whatever station, was with him certain to be appreciated, brought 
out, and rewarded : and a natural kindness of disposition, strengthened, 
perhaps, by the early circumstances which united him so closely with 
Ids brothers, displayed itself habitually in his demeanour, and gave 
a double value to the favours he conferred. 

Mr. Pcllew next sailed with Captain Pownoll, an officer who had been 
trained by Admiral Boscawen, and from whom he received kindness 
wliich he always remembered with gratitude. The present Viscount 
is named aQ:er him. Captain PownoU’s ship was stationed on the coast 
of Ameri<^,iuring the war of independence ; and a party of sailors being 
^ drafted' from her to man a schooner, the Carletoriy on Lake Champlain, 
Mr.‘ Pcllew was permitted to accompany them, at his urgent request, as 
third in corniuand. In action with an American flotilla, the Carleton 
lost a third of her crew, alld both her superior officers ; and 
Mr. Pellcw'^coiulucted the action to a successful termination. This, 
with his previous high character, induced Commodore Sir C^ Douglas, 
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with the approbation of Lord Howe and Ge neral Ihirgoyiic, to appoint 
liiiu to the cliief command on the-* Lake, thon^i!;li only nineteen years of 
age, and still buWa Midshijanan. His merit here was officially rcco<^- 
nized by his superior officers on repeated occasions, and particularly 
General Burgoyne once thanked him, in the name of the army, for the 
skill and courage with which he had executed an important service in 
their sight. He was even comxdimented with a flattering letter from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. At the council of war, held at Sara- 
toga, ho assisted as the Naval Commander, and pleaded earnestly that 
the sailors might be excepted from the capitulation. This was over- 
ruled, but he was sent home with the despatches, and promoted imme- 
diately on his arrival. 

General Arnold, who afterwards obtained such unfortunate notoriety 
by his desertion to the British, and the consequent fate of Major Andre, 
narrowly escaped, on one occasion, becoming his prisoner. Passing 
across the Lrdce in a boat, he was observed, and chased by Mr. Pellew. 
The General, observing that liis boatmen were panic struck, by the fear 
of caj^ture, declared that the pursuers W'ere not enemies, but only another 
l^arty endeavouring to on trow them ; and urging his men not to allow 
themselves to he beaten, he pulled oil* liis own stock, and seized an oar. 
He reached the land with difficulty and escaped, leaving his stock in 
the boat. Happy for Arnold ; happy for the gallant unfortunate young 
olficcr who was the victim of his desertion ; and perhaps, on such a 
small contingency may the fate of a campaign depend, happy even for 
the British army, to whose subsequent misfortunes his skill so mate- 
rially contributed, had the fortune of the cliace been different. 

When his early friend, Captain Pownoll, commissioned tlic Apollo, 
lie was hapxiy to obtain Mr. Pellew as his first Lieutenant, declining in 
liis favour the oflered services of a iiobleman, who afterwards rose to 
the highest rank in the service. So high was Captain Pownoll’s opinion 
of him, tliat he ap])oiiitcd him the guardian of his only child, a young 
lady of large fortune, though he was a very young man, iind witliont a 
shilling but liis lieutenant’s pay. Cax)tain Powmdl was unhappily killed 
in action with a French frigate off Ostend, and Mr, Pellew drove the 
enemy to take shelter under the batteries. On this occasion he received 
the usual promotion. 

He endeavoured to beguile the inaction of peace by farming the 
family estate at Treverry, but with little profit, and still less satisfac- 
tion. The business of a farm, at that time little better than a mechani- 
cal routine, afforded very inadequate resources for a mind like his, 
which found xd<^asiire only in pursuits upon which it could impress its 
own character. He was wearied by the imperceptible growth of his 
crops, and complained that he made his eyes ache, by watching their 
daily progress. He was therefore glad to exchange the jilougb for the 
sword; and when informed of the probable bccnrrence pf . hostilities 
with revolutionary France, he went without an hour’s delay to London 
to offer his services. 

He was immediately apjjointed to a 32-gun frigate, the Npmphc, 
which he fitted out with his accustomed despatcli ; but so great was at 
that time the difficulty of obtaining men, that when bis sliix^ was ready, 
he bad scarcely two-thirds of his comxdimcnt, and of these very few 
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were seamen. He therefore requested Mr. Pellew, at Falmouth, to 
procure men for him while he went to Ireland for their brother Israel. 
Eighty men had entered for him in his absence, chiefly miners, and 
others wlio had never been at sea before,^ With this motley and undis- 
cii)lined crew, untrained to their guns, and unacquainted with their 
officers and with each other, he sailed from Falmouth late in the 
evening ; and very early on the next morning, while many of them 
were actually sea^sick, till roused by the exciting duties before them, it 
was his fortune to fight the first battle of the war against the best 
commanded, and, perhaps, the best equipped frigate in the French Navy. 

He very quickly inferred from the manoeuvres of the Cleopatra the 
character of her crew, and was as painfully conscious of the inferiority 
of his own : but, though he was affected even to tears when he addressed 
his brother, and reproached himself for having brought him, he con- 
cealed all his anxiety from the ship’s company. However deficient in 
other respects, his men possessed unbounded confidence in themselves, 
and their commander, whom they were proud of as a countryman, (for 
most of them were Cornish,) and whose reputation was with most of 
them the chief inducement to enter. The lower classes in the west of 
Cornwall, employed lor the most part in pursuits which require the 
constant exercise of observation and judgment; and familiarized to 
danger in their mines, and in the seas around their exposed and rocky 
coast, are peculiarly thoughtful and intro])id ; while the distinctness id’ 
name and character which they derive from the almost insular position 
of th(*ir county, and the general ignorance of strangers in the interest- 
ing pursuits with whi^li they are so familiar, make them consider Corn- 
wall less an integral part of England than a distinct and su])erior 
country. Captain Pellew, availing himself of this sentiment, appealed 
to their spirit as Cornishmen ; and they fouglit as if the crc'dit of tlicir 
country depended upon their success. Tliey lired with a steadiness and 
precision, and in Jess than an hour boarded and carried tlie enemy in 
a style which would have done credit to a veteran crew. A miner who 
had joined but the day before, wlien all at bis gun were killed and 
wounded hut liimself, attempted to fight it alone ; and anotlier, who had 
been sea-sick before the action commenced, did not discover till after its 
close that he was severely wounded. 

Million, Captain of the Cleopatra, was struck by a cannon-shot. He 
had in his pocket the private signals used along the French coast, his 
own invention ; and his first thought, when he fell, was to destroy them. 
In the agonies of death, he took out his commission by mistake, and 
was found endeavouring to eat it ! Captain Pellew wrote a letter of 
condolence to the widow of his brave and able opponent, and as lie 
learnt that she had been left m narrow circumstances, he sent her all the 
assistance which liis then limiled means enabled him to offer. On 
another occasion, he gave a yet more striking instance of benevolent 
liberality. On board the National Corvette P'^aillante, which he cap- 
tured in 1798, was the wife of a banished deputy, going to join her 
hiisband, with all they possessed. He restored to her the whole of her 
property, and paid from his oivn^Jiiirse the prize-money of his crew. 

From this time, his life was a succession of important services, In 
1794, the depredations of the enemy’s cruizers became so daring and 
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extensive, as to determine the Admiralty to station at Falmouth several 
frigates, commanded by some of the most enterprising officers in the 
service. Never were squadrons more active. They ranged over the 
mouth of the channel, and around the French coast, less like cruizers 
keeping their station than keen sportsmen beating for their game ; and 
the enemy’s vessels of war were speedily swept from the seas. 
Sir Edward Pellew,who commanded one of the squadrons, particularly 
distinguished himself. In the Arethusa he captured La Pvmone, a 
frigate of the largest class, and assisted at the capture of the Revolu- 
tionnairey and the destruction of the Vohntairc and Felicite ; and in the 
hidefatigahle he captured La Virginicy commanded by the able and 
active Bergeret, who again became his prisoner in India, ten years 
after. 

At the close of 1795, the French embarked 18,000 troops in 44 shq^s, 
of which 17 were of the line, and 13 frigates, for the invasion of Ireland. 
The squadron appointed to watch this armament never saw it ; and the 
fleet collected to oppose it had five of its largest ships, the Princey Sans 
Pareil, Formidahlcy Fitle do Parlsy and Atlas, temporally disabled in 
going out of harbour, and was afterwards ])rovented by the wind from 
sailing, until its services were no longer required. It is not presump- 
tion to believe, what it is rather impiety to doubt, that God would afford 
a pledge of TIis protection at the beginning of the awful struggle to he 
waged for existence itself through twenty successive years, in the pros- 
tration of all human defences, and in tlic defeat of the invading enemy 
Ayy his own direct interposition. Except one ship of the line, wrecked 
in coming out of Brest, the whole fleet arrived in Bantry Bay, their 
destined harbour, without an accident; and the preparations were com- 
pleted for binding the troops in a country prepared to join them. But 
not one of them was to touch it as un invader ! “ He blew with his 

winds, and they were scattered The gale, which commenced at the 
last critical moment, continued, and blew day after day with increasing 
fury. Two frigates went on shore and were lost; one of them with 
700 people. Part of tlic fleet were driven out to sea, and before they 
could regain the harbour, so much time had been lost that they were 
compelled to return to France ; and the ships that remained, seeing no 
prospect of a change to allow their friends to return, or the troops to he 
landed, formed the same resolution. 

Sir Edward Pellcw had watched the fleet out of Brest, and increased 
their confusion by running almost among them in the night, making 
pretended signals as from one of their own admirals, by tlirowing up 
rockets, and firing •guns. After the failure of the expedition, he was 
waiting with the Indefatigable and Amazon to intercept the fugitives ; 
and meeting a 74, the Droits de rilornme^^ihey engaged her in a heavy 
gale of wind for eleven hours. The Droits de V HommCy w^s driven on 
shore and lost, with nearly all her people. The Amazon also 
wrecked, but her crew were saved ; and the Indefatigable herself was 
preserved chiefly by the accuracy with which Lieutenant, now Captain, 
Georg 0 Bell kept the ship’s reckoning through the action, \Vhicli 
enabled him to determine with certainty her approach to the French 
coast. 

In the Impetueuxy a 74, to wliich he was appointed from the Jnde- 
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faticjahh\ ho arrested a mutiny, wliicli, with a moment’s irresolution on 
his part, would have been more formidable than that at the Nore. All 
tlic fleet were implicated in the plot, and the as the most 

disairccted, was chosen to set the exanrtple. Sir lidward was in his 
eal)in dressing when the mutiny broke out. He ran to the quarter-deck 
among the mutineers, and after a moment’s parley with their leader, 
sprang to seize him. The man, panic-struck at the promptitude of 
his commander, ran below with all his party, pursued by the officers, 
who secured ton, and brought the rest to their duty. Shortly after, the 
Admiral made a signal, which was instantly acknowledged and obeyed 
by the Impetueux ; and the rest of the fleet, seeing themselves deserted 
by their leader, and losing confidence when they discovered that the 
mutiny had been attempted and suppressed, remained quiet. For 
obvious reasons the disaffection of the fleet was never made piiblic, 
and the promptitude with which it was suppressed afforded the means 
of concealment ; but Earl St. Vincent, within whose command the 
mutineers were tried, and who was thus enabled to estimate the extent 
and objects of the conspirac}^, always spoke of this as the most impor- 
tant of Sir Edward’s services. 

He received his promotion to a flag in 1801, and was appointed to 
the chief command in India ; but the Admiralty, who at that time w^erc 
ju)t favourably disposed towards him, and who gave him the command 
in a moment of gratitude for an essential service he had rendered 
them, attempted shortly after virtually to cancel it by sending out Sir 
T. Trouhridge, in the Blcnhemy to take from him the most valuable 
part of his station. Sir Edward, finding tliat the Admiralty had over- 
looked the essential step of sending his own recall, refused to recognize 
Tronhridge’s commission, and required him to serve under his own 
orders, on pain of a court maflial for disobedience. ’rrouhridgo’s 
resentment was so deep, that wlion he was leaving for England, he 
refused to accept a ship from Sir Edward, who offered him the choice 
of l]is fleet, thougli he knew, and his captain had formally reported, the 
Blenheim to be un-seaworthy ; and he perished with all lier crew 
when she foundered between Madagascar and the Cape. India afforded 
at that time no field for enterprise to an admiral, and the most con- 
spicuous services performed by Sir Edward were tlic destriiclion of a 
frigate in Batavia Roads in November, 1806; and of two dismantled 
line of battle ships, and a frigate at Gresslie, in December 1807. But 
the protection hiP afforded to the trade was most complete. Before his 
arrival, tlie French cruizers almost commanded the Indian seas, and a 
single privateer had, on one occasion, kept possession of the Bay of 
Bengal for six weeks, w'hile, in the absence of any force to chase her 
away, an embargo was actually laid on the shipping in the British 
ports. Sir Edward* established a regular system of convoys, while his 
fastest vessels and most active officers were sent after the enemy’s 
cruizers ; and so effective was his system, tliat the rate of insurance fell 
50 per cent, and still the profits of the underwriters amounted to three 
fourths of the premiums paid. ^Indeed it was officially declared at a 
public meeting of tlio merchants and underwriters of Bombay, that of 
property insured to the value of 6,700,000/., 68,000/. was lost by sca- 
risks, and only 61,000 by the enemy. 
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The naval command in the Walcheren expedition had been destined 
for him, but he arrived in England too late to receive it. It is almost 
idle to speculate on the possible consequences of his appointment ; but 
his personal friendship with th^ Earl of Chatham might have enabled 
him to induence that indolent general, and perhaps to impart to him 
for a time a portion of his own energy ; and while his character affords 
a pledge that, as far as the fleet was concerned, nothing would have been 
overlooked or delayed, his unvaried success may wairant almost the 
belief, that under his direction the expedition might have terminated 
very differently. ' ' 

After serving for a short time in tlie North Sea, he was appointed to 
succeed Collingwood in the Mediterranean command, at that time the 
most arduous ever intrusted to an Admiral. The direction of 90 men 
of war, and the blockade of the enemy’s chief port, were among his 
minor responsibilities. The different States around the Mediterranean, 
too amicably disposed to be considered exactly as enemies, were yet too 
completely in tlie power of France to declare themselves friends ; and 
the complicated duties arising out of this anomalous relation of desired 
friendship, but formal hostility, were confided entirely to his discretion. 
The peerage which rewarded his services at the close of this command, 
is the best proof how highly they were appreciated ; since it is an honour 
very rarely conferred on an Admiral, except after a great victory. 

His triumph at Algiers, with its glorious result in the liberation of 
all the Christian slaves, and the extinction of Christian slavery, is in 
itself sufficiently splendid ; hut there are circumstances which materially 
enhance his merit, in planning and achieving it. Nelson, on a report of 
the general strength of the defences of Algiers, and the number of 
heavy guns mounted on them, considered* that 25 sail of the line would 
he required for their destruction ; and the Admiralty were surprised 
when Lord Exinouth limited his demand to five. He had observed 
that there were positions affording comparative impunity, yet absolute 
power of destruction, for just that number, and he preferred risking a 
possible failure, which might have been his fate, if the Algerines opened 
their fire before the ships had taken their stations, to incurring the dread- 
ful carnage which must have ensued, if the fleet were drawn up, as a 
large fleet must have been, in a miinner that allowed every gun on the 
defences to bear on them. The result shewed his calculations to be as 
accurate as his motives w^re humane. The Queen Charlotte^ Minden^ 
Superb, and Albion, speedily destroyed the works opposed to them, 
with no greater loss in all than 26 killed ; while the Impregnable, which 
took a position different from that assigned to her, had 50 men killed ; 
and though she fired 2,300 shot more than the Queen Charlotte, she 
required at last the assistance of an explosion vessel, which had been 
destined for a different service, 

Stm, in the full vigour of his bodily and mental powers, and little 
beyond tie prime of life, lie was now to endure that severest - trial to 
an active mind, the exchange of important and exciting duties for 
repose. ; He avoided politics entirely, happily for his reputation and 
peaee, «nc© he thus escaped the contamination of party intrigue, the 
virulence of party animosity, foid the envy of the multitude, ever slow' 
to be just to his merits who has already distinguished himself in anotlier 

VOt. XV. ISO. IV. II 
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pursuit. II ])o.s.sosso(l resources higher, purer, mid more certain. 
Amidst his public duties his character had been influenced, and his con- 
duct directed by religion, and its principles acquired new importance 
when no external responsibililies diverted his attention from himself, 
and the attainment of every worldly distinction had left the world not a 
bribe to offer him. Down to Old age they supported him ; and as he 
advanced towards the end of his course, they raised him more entirely 
above all temporal considerations. When the highest honour in, his 
profession, the dignity of Vice-Admiral of fingland, was conferred upon 
him, accompaiifed with a flattering letter from the King, he received it 
as a man who felt himself jui^t at the portals of eternal glory. He 
observed that he should have it oply for one year, and his prediction 
was fulfilled. Being now in his, 77th year, his bodily strength failed 
him, but his mind retained its > character, or, if it bad declined in any 
degree from its former “powers, the decay was not perceptible in the 
quiet of domestic retirement. He had always cherished a warm attach- 
ment to the Church, and had become a member of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, at a period when principle rather than 
example must have determined the step ; and he now often expressed 
great anxiety for her welfare, and sometimes almost despondency when 
he saw the attacks of her enemies, and the apparent siipineness of so 
many who should defend her. Within the last year of his life he lost 
a daughter after an illness too short to break the blow ; and soon after 
he was called to meet his brothers for the last time at the death -bed of 
the youngest of them, Sir Israel. Brave as a lion, and distinguished 
on many occasions, especially at Trafalgar, where the Commander-in- 
chief of the combined fleets struck to him, Sir Israel had endeared 
himself to both his brothers 'by a character modest and gentle almost 
to a fault. He had assisted I^ord Exmouth in the Nymphe^ and 
materially contributed to the success of the action ; he had long served 
in the same ship with 1dm in the Mediterranean, when both were flag- 
ofHcers ; he would have accompanied him to Algiers, but that Lord 
E, would not allow him to expose himself to danger, where duty did 
not absolutely call him ; and now, while affording his elder brother a 
piactical warning of his own fate, he gave him also an example how to 
meet it. “ I know in whom I have believed,” was the testimony of the 
dying Admiral, Pleasant in their lives, in death they were not long 
divided. Lord Exmouth had returned to his home but a very few 
weeks before the commencement of his own fatal illness. The dan- 
ger was at first most imminent, hut he unexpectedly struggled through 
this, and then lingered for many months under increasing weakness, and 
without a chance of recovery* Yet, whether contemplating an almost 
sudden dissolution, or sinking under protracted disease, he was equally 
supported by the faith which had been illustrated in his life, and was 
now proved in his death. An officer who had long served under his 
command, remarked, Every hour of his life is a setmon I have seen 
him great in battle, but never so great as on his death-hed»” To those 
who surrounded him, the commander and conqueror were foigotten in 
the superior dignity of the dying Christian; and when nature was at 
lei^th exhausted, he closed a lifr of brilliant and important services 
^ith a death more happy, and not less glorious, than^ if he had fallen 
the hour of victory. ' E. O. 
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No. XII.— A HECTOR HAS NO POWER TO ALIENATE ANY PART 
OF THE CHANCEL. 
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Clifford v. Wicks 

TRESi*.ASS, for breaking and entering 
a close of the plaintitt’, situate in the 
parish of Frampton-upon-Severn, in tlie 
county of Gloucester, being the upper 
part or corner of the chancel belonging 
to the parish church of tlic said parish, 
at the south-east end thereof above the 
ascent there, containing from north to 
south divers, to wit, twelve feet, and 
from the cast to the ascent westward 
divers, to wit, eight feet, and pulling 
down and destroying part of a moveable 
seat or pew, belonging to the plaintiff', 
then standing thereon, and removing 
from the said close a eertain otlu r part 
of the said seat. Tlie second count 
staled a biuiilar trespass on another close 
in the I iLincol. I’lea, 1st, Not guilty; 
whereupon issue was joined ; and, 2dly, 
JAberum tvnementum in the defendant, 
Anne Wicks ; wdiercupon issue was also 
joinctl. I’lic cause was tried at the 
Gloucestershire summer jissues, and a 
verdict taken for the jilaintilf, subject to 
the opinion of this Court on tlic following 
case ; 

By imlenture of leofliuent of the I7tli 
June, 13tli Car. 11., made between Ed- 
mund Clillbrd, of Buckinghamshire, Esq. 
of the one part, aiul Edward Haynes, of 
Frainpton-upon-Sevcrn, atoresakl, gen- 
tleman, of the other part, the said E. 
Clifl'ord, in consideration of many services 
and of the sum of two shillings, did 
enfeoff unto tlie said Edward Haynes, 
his heirs and assigns for ever, tlic pieces 
of the chancel mentioned in the first and 
second counts, by the description con- 
tained in the declaration, together with 
free liberty to erect and build scats there- 
upon, and to make and dig sepulchres 
or burying-places therein, without any 
fine, mortuary, or pit heriot to be paid 
for the same, (which said premises 
were then in the possession -of the said 
E. Clifford, as rector and patron of the 
church) ; to hold the same unto the said 
Edward Haynes, his. heirs and assigns 
for ever, the use of the said Edward 


AND Townsend.* 

Haynes, his lieirs and. assigns for ever- 
more. By indenture of feoffment of the 
14th Apru, 1760, made between Edward 
Gardner and others, the representatives 
of the said Edward Haynes, deceased, of 
the one part, and Richard Clutterbuck, 
of Frampton-upon-Severn, Esq. of the 
other part, the said Edward Gardner and 
others, in consideration of five shillings, 
and for other consideration, did enfeoff 
unto the said 11. Clutterbuck, his heirs 
and assigns for ever, the said two closes 
of ground and premises comprised in the 
before- mentioned indenture of feollincnt, 
upon the latter whereof a seat had been 
then many years erected and built by the 
said Edward Haynes, and then stood; to 
liold^the same to the said R. (ffutterbuck, 
his lieirs and assigns for ever, to the use 
of the said R. Clutterbuck, his heirs and 
iissigns for evermore. 

The present plaintiff, Nathaniel Clif- 
ford, is' the nephew and lu ir at law 
of Elizabeth Pliillips, who was the niece 
and heir at Jaw of the said R. Clutter- 
liuck. Ricliard Clutterbuck was the pro- 
prietor of Frainyiton Court - bouse, of 
which the plaintiff' is the present pro- 
prietor. Upon the close of ground first 
described in the bcforc-menti()iied feoff- 
ments as lying at the south-east end of 
the chance), and wliicli is the close men- 
tioned in the first count, there stood, at 
the time of tlie trespass complained of, 
a moveable seat ; the husbandry servants, 
and some of the tenants of Mr. Clifford 
the plaintiff', liavc been used to sit in 
this moveable seat; Edward Haynes, 
the feoffee in the first feoffment, and his 
widow, and their daughter and grand- 
daughter, and the children of the widow 
by another husband, were buried in the 
chancel, upon the piece of gi'ouiid men- 
tioned in the firM count. On the 18th 
December, 181(), the c^fendant Tovin- 
send, by the direction of the other de- 
fendants Anne Wicks, entered upon the 
part of the chancel where this moveable 
scat was standing, and cut away part of 


♦ A grant of part of the chancel of a chorchhy a lay Impropriator to A., hia heirs and assigns, 
is not valM in W. And thcrefcire such grantee, or those claiming under liim, cannot maintaia 
trespass far pulling down his or their pews, ther$ erected. 
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it, which he threw into the centre of the 
chancel, and draf^ged away the remaininff 
part also into the centre of the chanceL 
The seat in the second epunt, had been 
used by K, Clntterbuckiiind his descend- 
ants, and by Uie farnily of the plaint)^. 
.On the same 18th December, the de- 
fendant Townsend, by the direction of 
the other defendant, cut dpwp about 
three feet of the laat-mentioned seat, 
standing upon the piece of ground 
second described in the feoffments, and 
the subject of the second * count, and 
threw the boards into the inner part pf 
the scats. The defendant Anne Wicks 
is the lay impropriatrix of the Rec- 
tory of the parish of Frampton-upon- 
Severn. The tithes of that parish are 
paid partly to her, and partly to the vicar. 
The burial fees for the north part of the 
chancel are received by the defendant 
Anne Wicks : she received burial fees 
upon the lairial of the children of Mr. 
Henry Clifford, the son of the plaintiff, 
who were buried in the north part of the 
chancel ; the father of the defendant, 
Anne Wicks, who, at the time of his 
death, was impropriator of tlie parish, 
was buried on the south skle of the 
chancel, a little within the chancel-door, 
and below the ascent. The moveable 
seat, which then stood in that part of 
the chancel, was moved to makeVay for 
that purpose. The roofs of both the 
* north and south sides of tlie chancej| 
have been kept in repair by the defend- 
ant and her ancestors, the lay impro- 
priators of the parish. 

The question for the opinion of the 
Court is, whether the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover on all, or either of the counts 
of tile declaration. The verdict to be 
set aside, and a nonsuit to be entered ; 
or to be set aside as to part, and to 
stand as to the rest { or to stand for the 
whole, as the Court shall direct. 

(Xshome, for the plaintiff. 

Where the rectory^ since the stat 27 
H. VlIK c. 28, H. VIII. c. 18, 

has been imqirc^riated, and is come 
into lay hands, it is converted into a 
lay fee, and is disposable as such ; 
except that the rector,, being seized of 
the body of the Church for the benefit 
of the parishioners, (so far as respects 
pews to be placea thereon), cannot there 
perhaps alienate the soil so as to inter- 
fere with that right : but in the chancel, 
the freehold being in him, absolutely, 
and it being parcel of his glebe, the soH 

* 2 Cro. t 15 Coke, 105. 

§ 2 02. (1 1 Sid. SOi. 


is the fit subject of alienation. In Stocks 
V. Booths buller J. s^id, that trespass will 
not lie for an4njiiry to a pew in the body 
of the church. The parties there, how- 
ever, claimed no interest in the soil, but 
a mere easement, viz. a liberty to sit, 
which they take by. distribution of the 
ordinary, under a faculty, or by pre- 
scription, which supposes a mculty. 
This authority, however, does not go 
the length of deciding that the Rector 
may not alienate the soil even in the 
body of the church: his alienee indeed 
could not take a larger right than the 
grantor? and as the latter held the free- 
hold of the body of the church for the 
benefit of the parishioners, at the distri- 
bution of the Ordinary, as far as respects 
the pews, the alienee could only be pos- 
sessed, subject to the same restriction. 
But it does not follow, that because the 
mode of using the property is restricted, 
that therefore it is not the subject of 
alienation. The right to bury, or permit 
others to bury, belongs to the parson, 
independently of the Ordinary and 
churchwardens. Frances v. Ley,* To 
this right the alienee of the soil in the 
body of the clmrch would be entitled ; 
and if such alienee had obtained from 
the Ordinary a faculty to sit in a seat 
placed thereon, he surely might main- 
tain an action of trespass for a disturb- 
ance. There is, however, a material 
distinction between the body of the 
church and the chancel. Corveff s case, 
Hussey v. Leighton,^[ Dazuney v* Dee,X 
Crook v. Sampson,^ Frances v. Ley, and 
Barrow v. are authoritie.s to shew 

that the aisles (which may he considered 
as small chancels), are distinguishable 
from the body of the church, and that 
there, at least, a man may prescribe for 
a seat; and all these cases proceed upon 
the ground, that the Ordinary has no 
jurisdiction there. In Buxton v. Bate^ 
man it is said, that unless a seat be in 
the body of the church, the Ordinary 
has nothing to do with it ; and that for 
the seats in the body of the church, it 
should be intended that the patron at 
the consecration of the church, resigned 
them to the Ordinary! and this case 
proceeded up0i the distinction between 
the body of tlie churoh and the chancel, 
and therdifore ia a vety strong authority 
to shew, that the p6w«;r ^ the Ordinary 
extends only to the of the church, 
and hot to the ohaned^ And although 
the parson is seized of the freehold of 

I 2 RoU Eep. m, Vvo. Jac. 604. 
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the church as well as of the chancel, 
still in the latter he has a freehold of a 
difierent and more beneficial description ; 
in the body, the freehold is vested in 
him for the benefit of the parishioners, 
to be taken at the distribution of the 
Ordinary, as to the pews there placed. 
The parson alone, therefore, cannot 
confer a complete title in the body of 
the church ; but Lord Coke says, that 
for the body of the church the Ordinary 
is to place and displace ; in the chancel 
the freehold is in the parson, and is 
parcel of his glebe.’* In the chancel, 
therefore, the Ordinary having no con- 
troul, the parson alone may , make a 
complete title to and grant the^soil, and 
his grantee consequently cqpnot he in- 
terrupted by the churchwardens or the 
Ordinary ; and it is reasonable that he 
should have a larger interest in the 
chancel than in the body of the church ; 
for by the common law, the burden of 
repairing the latter rests upon the 
parishioners, but that of repairing the 
former, upon the parson ; nor is any 
inconvenience likely to result from 
liolding that the lay impropriator iriay 
alien his interest; for his alienee cannot 
claim to use it for all purposes indis- 
criminately, but only for spiritual pur- 
poses, viz. for scats and for burial, that 
is, for the same purposes to which it 
would have been applicable while it 
continued in the hands of the lay im- 
propriator ; and there is no reason to 
suppose tlie property is more likely to 
be abused in the hands of the lay alienee 
than of the lay grantor and he cited 
an anonymous case and Walwyn v. 
Auheryf* to shew that the same remedies 
might be had against either; and that 
the profits of a rectory impropriate arc 
not subject to sequestration : parts may 
be detached by grant from a lay rectory, 
as the tithes or a part of the tithes. 

Camphellf contrh. 

The feoffment in this case does not 
convey to the grantee any interest that 
will enable him to maintain trespass. It 
is clear that trespass will not lie for 
breaking and entering a pew in the nave 
of the church, and there is no distinction 
between tlie nave^and the;#hancel, except 
that in the latter^ the parsou or rector 
impropriate is entitled to thi^hief seat. 
And the dictiim cited from Rolle's Ke- 
ports is explained by the report V the 
same ease in Crpke^f from which it ap- 
pears^ that the pew there was in an aisle. 
Now It h laid down in Gibson’s Codex, 


** that an aisle of a church, which has 
time out of mind belonged to a particular 
houses and been maintained and repaired 
by the owner of that house, is part of 
his frank tenement ; and the Ordinary 
cannot dispose of it or intermeddle in 
it : and the reason is, because tlie law 
in that case presumes that the aisle was 
erected by his ancestors, or those whose 
estate he hath, and is thereupon par- 
ticularly appropriated to their house.*' 
But this rejison does not apply to the 
chance], and therefore the dictum cited 
is not in point; but the policy of the 
law is, that the seats should be reserved 
for the use of the parishioners, and not of 
strangers. Now if the Rector had the 
power of alienating, he might alienate 
the whole or a part to the inhabitants 
of a difibrent parish ; and parishioners 
might thence be excluded from the 
chancel, and perhaps ultimately, from 
the increase of population, wholly de- 
prived of their right of sitting in the 
churcli. Such a right as is contended 
for, therefore, is obviously against the 
policy of the law ; but in Gibson’s 
Codex it is said, “that scats in the 
chancel are in the disposition of the 
Ordinary, in like manner as those in 
the body of the church, which need 
only he mentioned, because there ran 
he no real ground for exempting it from 
the ‘power of the Ordinary, since the 
freehold of the church is as much in the 
parson as the freehold of the chancel : 
but this liinders not tlic authority of the 
Ordinary in the church, and therefore 
not in the chancel.” And in Griffith 
V. Mathews^\ Duller J. says, that a fa- 
culty mig1)t he presumed to build a pew 
in the -ehancel, from whence it clearly 
appears to have been the opinion of 
that learned judge, that the Ordinary 
had jurisdiction over the chancel, lie 
was then stopped by the Court, 

Lord Ellenborough C. J. — I am of 
opinion that the pUdnlitt' in this case is 
not entitled to recov®r. This is a grant 
made to him and his heirs of a part of 
the chancel, not as a chancel, or for the 
purpose of being used as such, but 
generally and without any guard or 
restraint If the Rector might convey 
in this way to one peicson, he might do 
so to forty or fifty different individuals, 
and by his so doing the parish might be 
put to great inconvenience: it might 
even enable him wholly to desecrate 
this part of the church, where particular 
parts of the sdtvice are required to be 


* 2 Mod. 2.57. 


t Cro. Jac. 604. 


t 5 T. R. 298. 
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performed. Whilst it remains in the 
hands of the Rector, it is under regu- 
lation and restraint; but in the hands 
of his grantee, that .,|!i^atraint co«ases. 
Now, can it be cotitend^^ that any part 
of the patrimony of the church can be 
so separated from it, as to deprive suc- 
ceeding Rectors of their rights ? Is it 
not the duty of the Rector to retain such 
a power Qver the chancel as to enable 
him to seh that it is applied to the pur* 
pose for which it was originally built ? 
Without entering, therefore, into the- 
(question, whether the Ordinary in this 
case has a paramount .authority, so as to 
render his consent necessary, it seems 
sufficient to say that it is inconsistent, 
cither with his duty or that of the Rector, 
to alienate any part of the chancel in 
the manner done by this grant. 

Rayley J. — The general rule is, that 
the Rector is entitled to the principal pew 
in the chancel ; hut that the Ordinary may 
grant permission to other persons to have 
pews there. If this grant, however, were 
good, it would take the chancel entirely 
out of the jurisdiction of the Ordinary. 
There is no instance of a right like this 
being in the rector or his alienee. This 
is a feoffment to the party and his heirs; 
and it is not necessary that they should 
be resident in the parish. Now, if a 
part of the chancel may be granted away 
^ in this manner, there is no reason ‘why 
the whole may not ; and thus the chancel, 
might be filled with scats which ntiglit 
descend to strangers, and so the parish- 
ioners might be wholly excluded. This 
would bo a great inconvenience. Tlui 
policy of the law plainly is, that the 
whole right shall be kept entire in the 
Rector (for the time being). I anl there- 
fore of opinion that the jdaintiff cannot 
maintain this action. 

Abbott J. — 1 am of opinion tliat this 
grant is void : it is made to the party 
and his heirs, and if good as to one part 
' of the chancel, would be good as to the 


whole ; and this inconvenience would 
then follow, that persons not inhabitants 
might, to the exclusion of the parish- 
ioners, have the sole right of seat and 
sepulture there. It is laid down, that 
the Ordinary cannot grant a seat in the 
body of the church to a man and his heirs, 
mthout annexing it to some particular mes^ 
suage : and the same argument ab incon^ 
venienti applies to the case of a seat in 
the chancel. Without, therefore, enter- 
ing into the question, whether the Rector 
or the Ordinary has, in^ this case, the 
paramount right, I am of opinion, that 
the Rector cannot make a grant like 
this, inconsistent wfth the right of the 
parish ; nor can he deprive succeeding 
Rectors of the power of disposing of the 
rights of seat and sepulture to future 
inhabitants of the xiarish ; for the right 
of the Rector must in this respect be 
subject to the same restrictions as that 
of the Ordinary. 

HoL,ROYi) J. — It seems to me that no- 
part of the chancel can be separated 
from the rectory. The Rector has the 
freehold in tlie chancel in the same 
manner as he lias in the church and the 
church-yard. Previously to the act for 
the dissolution of the monasteries, he 
could not have alienated any part of 
these without the consent of the Ordi- 
nary. In that act,* there is a clause 
introduced, saving “ to all and every 
person and persons, bodies politic, 
&c., other than the Abbots, &c., all 
such right, title, claim, and interest, 
&c. which they had before that act 
passed.” This saving leaves the right 
jis it existed before ; and the chancel, 
the} ef ore, is still hialie}iable hy the Rector, 
It w^ould be productive of great incon- 
venience, and inconsistent with the 
n;ilure of such property, if we were 
to hold that a grant of tliis sort could, 
be valid in law. 

Judgment for defendant. f 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

s. p. c. K*— LIVERPOOL. The' sa%of the Saturday Magazine 

has progressively increased, and has now 
From this Report, we have only space reached to upwards of 5,400 numbers 

for . the following extracts, which, how-* every ''week: and we have been in- 
ev^* will shew the activity of oua*t formed that since the appearance of this 
X 4 l^rpool friends, and the prosperity of work, many periodical publications in 
Society. this town,; of a doubtful or peniicious 

• 31 Hen. Vm c. 13. s.i. f See Fettman f’. Britlger, 1 PhiUinioro’s Rep, 316. 
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tendency, have been discontinued, or 
have decreased considerably in tlie 
amount of their sale. 

The Lending Library placed in the 
depository, Ranelagh-strcet, has been 
considerably enlarged; and by a reso- 
lution of the Animal Meeting, the use 
of the books has been permitted to those 
children who have left the different 
schools connected with the Established 
Church, with good char.Kters from their 
teachers. The Corporation free schools 
have now the advantage of Leading 
Libraries, which circnlat(‘ among the 
children under the direction of the 
masters; and it is hoped that this plan 
will be generally adopted by the other 
schools in the town. During the last 
year, no less a number tiian 46,7«3(> 
books and tracts have been distributed. 

And the number of children, of both 
sexes, in the different schools of that 
district, all connected with the Esta*- 
blished Church, is 10,101. 

Tlie Rev. P. Bulmkr, M.A. ) « 

The Rev. J. B. Monk, M.A. ( 


S. V. C. K. — BRENTFOTII). 

Ai'Tiir enumerating the success which 
has attended the exertions of the Parent 
Society, the Brentford District Committee 
proceed to give a short account of their 
own proceedings, and observe, that within 
the last two years there has been a con- 
siderable addition to the amount of their 
subscriptions, as well as aji increased sale 
and arculntion of religious books and 
tracts amongst the poor. 

In 18110 the annual subscriptions 
amounted to 41/. 155.; last year, 1832, 
they amounted to 63/. 9^. 6d, ; which 
enabled the Committee, after defraying 


its own expenses, to forward as its 
annual donation to the Parent Society, 
the sum of 40/. 

In 1830, the total number of books, 
Src. distributed from the depository was 
2,864. 

Last year the numbers stand thus: — 


Bibles .... 

. , 113 

Testaments . . . 

. . 92 

Prayer Books . . 

. . 127 

Tracts .... 

. . 5,757 


6,089 


The number of children within the 
district, gratuitously educated according 
to the principles of the Established 
Church, and using the Society’s books, 
is 1,289. 

The number of books contained in 
the respective Parochial Lending Libra- 
ries of the district is 575. 

Rev. J. Stoddart, Sec. 


LIVElirOOL BLUE-COAT IIOSBITAL. 

We are liappy to find from this Report, 
that, although at the close of 1831, a debt 
of upwards of 2,100/. had been con- 
tracted, yet, through great exertion, and 
the liberality of kind friends, there is now 
remaining a balance of only 413/. against 
ilic charity. The annual subscriptions 
also Iw'ive been increased from 1(575/. to 
1 826/. ; yet, notwithstanding this augmen- 
t.ttion, the sum of 1,200/. must be raised 
from casual beuefactioiis and church col- 
lections, in order to meet the currcni ex- 
penses of the year. 

The number of children at present in 
the hospital is 350; viz. 250 hoys and 
100 girls— of whom 126 are orphans, 198 
fatherless, 16 motherless, and 10 who 
have parents, but in indigent circum- 
stances. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


D oMESTic — The doni^stic transac- ^ 
tions worthy of record durii^ the last 
month have been entirely parliatnentj^ry* 
W e noticed in our last, the ^lls foi'Oburch . 
Reform and the suppression oL the“ dis- 
turbances in Ireland; both these have 
been proceeded with, but with less speed 
than had been anticipated ; — MinistfeVa, 
overlooked the fact, that the foriner is 


a bill to tax, and, as such, must be sub- 
mitted to a (’ommittet of the whole 
House before it could be read a second 
time : — the latter passed the Lords with- 
out much delay, and was introduced in 
the Commons by Lord Althorp, who 
stated^ in support of the measure, that 
during the last year, there were perpe- 
trjdt‘d> in the province of Leimster only, 
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163^miirders> 487 robberies, 1827 break- have thus been'^aislecl by their Agitators, 

ings into or armed attacks upon houses > are beginning to find that they are tlie 

I94i burnings 70 boughings of cattle, 743 first sufferers by a recommendation which 

Violent assaults on pawns, 913 Ule- they vainly imagfned was only intended 

gal notices served to persons from for their welfare, 
claiming their Uwfid rights,^ and 407 ^resh detachments of the armveonti- 
cases of severejhajury done to property, nuetohe sent to Ireland, and tne cir- 

witli scarce any" piiinishment inflicted; cumstance of the route of the militia 

witnesses, jurors, and peace-officers being regiments having been determined by 

alike deterred by the violence threatened lot before the King in council, induces 

or done, to every one* who attempted to the expectation that thaf portion of our 
oppose this miserable state of affairs. — An national tbrre will be embodied without 

animated debate followed, for five nights, delay. 

in which the members of the late admi- France. — W e recorded the capture 

nistration nobly redeemed their pledge, o( the Duchess de Bern : she has since 

given when they retired from ofiice, that confessed herself pregnant, but without 

they would give their support to their disclosii^ the name of her husband, to 

sticcessors, in every measure suited to the whom, she asserts, she was privately 

welfare of their country. The Hume married in Italy. The government, which 

and O’Connell party were the only seems apprehensive of disorders in Paris, 

opposers, and the first reading of the to prevent or suppress which, they 

hill was carried by a majority of 466 have issued new military regulations, 
to 89. have determined on sending the unfor- 

A Bill has been introduced to alter thft tunate princess to Naples; at present the 
Jury Law of Ireland ; — by the new state of her health, independent of her 

lations, the liability of serving Juries pregnancy, renders the execution of their 
extends to freeholders possessing lands resolution impracticable, 
worth fifteen pounds of annual rent, to Beloium. — T here is a rumour afloat 

freemen of corporations, and tenants of that the King of Belgium will declare 
houses of twenty pounds anini^ rant, bhn§elf a at the baptism of the 

and to persons enjoying an aimu^ in- dnld with ;;idneh his queen is now 
conic of one hundred pounds, thdugh pregnant. 

they should occupy a house of lessh than Peninsula. —The nogociations at 
that rental. . Mndri4 are understood to have for their 

On a motion from T. Attwood, mem- object "an interference for the, settle- 

ber for Birmingham, for a committee to ment of the affairs of Portugal, by cftec- 

inquire into the causes of distress under lively putting the crown of that kingdom 

which the nation has so long artd severely on tlia head of Donna Maria de Gloria, 

laboured ; tlie ministry coi^d only carry and that the Cabinet of Madrid have 

the previous question the small firially accedeefto it. The Cortes are sum - 

majority of thirty-four ; three hundred moned to meet on the first day of April, 

and fifty members present. Turkey. -^The French and German 

Lord Durham hag retired from the papers cottbut tb minounce the conclu- 

present administratipn;— otl^l^esigna- aipu pf , between the Porte and 

tions are spoken oC ’ ^ Mehemetr Ali, in the terms that the lat- 

Ainong the benefits rtcommended to ter shall be the monarch of Egypt and 
poor Ireland by the Agitators,Js that of«» Syrm^juithinhentance to his descendants, 
a general run upon all the Banks, to de- and that tlie former shall pay a large 

mand gold for all ^cir paper in circuit* sum Of moi^ey to the latter, as an indem- 

tion, and this has been as greedily aaopf« ^ity for th^.eapcQSes of the war. The 
ed as It was foolishly suggested; — ^0 Vizie#,’wha was taken prisoner 

demand has been so great, that in odd!- Konich, has gcaepted a command in 
tion to the gold in store, about one mil- thp E^p^an anhjr« 
lion sovereiras have been sent from tbis^ ^ difierences^ between the 

oountry, with all expedition, to enable the^ India ^mpany and the Celestial 

Banks to meet the demand :*-the^ffeet ^xt^foi^ave^beeii amicably arranged, 
has been a complete stan^stitLof al!'>' andS|he intercx))8r^ r^ite 

operations, whether cc^tneroiafc/r agri- A "Vwwmflable Insuitectton jxists m 
cultural. Farming stock HI, soma^plam the f insurgents have thice 

has falljfn 50 per obnt. without findfog defo^d gie imperial troops in 

^yers the poor deluded^cmturetl Aguiar 
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LK-ssiiNs, &.C. j ‘ ■' I auViiohs tb i>e c-ONSih.ruD ' 


GOOD FRIDAY. 1 
I xxii. tover. 20 I 


Offering of Isaac 


Tmth . .* 


Salvation of all Men . 


Epistle, Hob. X 1—2.) 


Jewish and Christian Sacrilices 


Gospel, John xiv. 1-^37 . Crucilixion of Cluist . . 


Appropriate singinji Psalms | 


Evcrihif/, — Isaiah Ini, . . 


1 Peter ii. . 


XXII. 1, fl, 7. ( .M Burford. 
XI. fit 13, 17, L.M. SI. Philip's. 


Sntlerings of (’hrist . 


rhiist om K.xample . 


( Dr. W. nagged I. 145. 

A. Littleton. Pt. JI. 281. 
' Grove. II. 171, &5C. 
ffRp. Van Mildert. I. 1. 

\ Dr. J. Edwards. I. 

{ |Dr, A, Littleton, Pt. II. 10. 
Dr.JT.ILirrow^ III, Ser SO.&'e 
Xn. Hem.Xl 11.008. (T.Dale) 
( iDi. T. J.iekson. 111. JfiO. 

) B. Newton. 71. 
j iBp. Weston. II. 187. 
llP Skelton. 111. lOI.fArt IV. 
('Bp, Pearson on the Cieed, 
■s iDr. J. Barrow. II. Ser. 2(1. 
Ub. Newton I.-IO. 


('jDr. T Coney, III. 227. 

) iBp. W, Nicholson. 2;iK, 
j Dr. G Rogers. 1. 207, 

X G. Burnet. I. lO.T, 

( Ahp. Sharp V. 277. 

1' Ahp. Tillotson. III. 21.'1. 


Appropii.-ito .siimiii;; INalins | 


KASTint I)\\ 


Momni;]. — E\o<l. \Ji. 


Ci)lle( t . . 


XX. 1. 2, *5, !, f M Hath. 

I.XiX T), K», i7, L Rr. Muichiim. 


\ V fU. IV. C i.v - 

/ Witsius on the Coven. mt.s 
I 'J'. H. Horne's Inti oduetion, 

P.is.-'ovor ... , ... ■» Pt. Ill C i\ . S .5. 

I W. F. Hook’s Leotuies 1. 

^ Dr. II. Bnrrowes, 20.5. 

. ■ ( Ah]) Tillotson. Til. 31, 

Shainei'ulne.ss of Sin . » . ■{ Di . T. Jackson. 1 1 1. 167 

Duke ,1.1."). rr 

For Giaee atul A«bUtance in our J iChrislian Hemem \U 101 
Chrijfrtian.tkjiuse ..... 1|C lhadley. 1 163, 

< it». skettotn. irr 


Epistle, Col hi. 1—7 . , Hie Cbrfkian dead ayd alive 


Go.spel, John \\ 1— 10 . Rcaurreetion ol Clnist 


< I P. Skelton. HI Jy.’j. 
l|C. Giidlostoiie. II. 220. 

, I Pastoiaha, Ser. 21 
I iRp ilmne. Disc, 16. 

\ !H. Grove. 1 367, i.'e. [tion 
I 111, Ditton, Dis.ou Resunee- 
/^\J. Hall. 1. J()5. 


A})proi)rlate singing Psalms 


CXVIH 17. IS. tlO), 20, 22, r.M f^oxn lof/p. 
Easier Jlymn. j 


Evenwrj. — Exod. xiv, . . Ilardifeniri|f of Pharaoh ’.s H<(Eirt ' 


Acts ii. — begin ver. 22 . Christ's Descent into Hell 


Appropriate singing Psjlnis | 

1 SUNDAY ofta EASTl&R. 
Morning. — Numb. xvi. . . 


LXXXI. I, 2, 3, 4, r,jtt St.Georqfi's. 
XVI. 8, 9, I(», n, r.M. St. Xkirid's. 


("IBp. Seabui}, II. 2:'8. . j 

I jDr. R. Bunow'cs 193. 

I See SuFiflay next ixioie F,.i.s-J 
k ter in Calendar! iim i 
( RpvSeabury. 1 191. 

< Dr. J. |jariow\ II. 296. j 
i! Bp Pearson, Art V. 


Collect C- • ; ■ 

' * 

Epistle, 1 John V. 1 — 12 . 

Jojpi-xx, 19 — ^23 . 
Apprbji^ate singling Psalm* jj. 


RebeUign of Koral^ ^c. . 

’ ■ v '■ 

‘ Disq^os Bfst called (|hiisthin.i 
ftayeffor^^feShversfbnftom Sin 
Victor;^ of Jpaith . 


. Bp, Hall’s Contemp. B. VI. 
I W, Reading. I. 183. 

] W. Bolton. SS. 

I Dr. R. Burrowes. 224. 

Bp.‘ Horne. Disc. 19. 
f C. Glidlosfrotie. J. 1. 

I Bp. Hacket. 941. [18. 

f Dr. Hammond on Jer. xxxi. 
i Dr. South on ,Tou<ih lij. 8, 9. 


- f iVb^.DawT8. H..388 
r *■{ Dr. Moss. VJ. 299. [: 

( Xtlan Rem. VI. .505^ VI 

{ Df. T. Brett. SS. 

Dr. D. Whitby. 24.5 
Bp. Seabuvy. J. .>2. 


j?Remis*inn'of Bins ^ < Dr. D.Whitl 

( Bp. Seabuvy. 

-CXXIV.l, 2, 3, 5. c.M. Sajrley. 

LXXXIX. 13, (lil 15j 16, J..M. Rorkingham. 


“--jrh KiCornitttloa.Hiut^uHtbu uiied with grea't enuuon 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

New Organ in the Parish Cijjjrcii of St. Bene’t and St. Peter, Paul's 
Wharf, London. — On Sunday, Feb. 10, a new Organ (built by Mr. J. C. Bishop, Organ 
builder to His Majesty), was opened in the above Church, on which occasion a most 
eloquent sermon was preached by the Rev. T. Dale, who has kindly permitted its insertion 
in our present number. This Organ maybe plaved by barrel or by finger, a^d has 
separate movements to each. Its compass is from G G to F in alt, 58 notes long octave. 
It has an octave of German Pedals, and Jkree Composition Pedals, with a geneial 
Venetian Swell on the whole; and contains the following stops: — 1. Open Diapason, 
2. Dulciana, 3. Stop Diapason (the latter two particularly fin *, as solo stops), 4. Principal, 
5. Filleenth, G. Sexquiaitra. To persons unacquainted with the interior of an organ, it 
may be startling to learn, that this, though moderate in size, contains no less a number 
than 448 pipes. 

The following anthems, acgornpanled by the master hand of Mr. Cooper, Organist of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Snow Hill, were beautifully sung by Ma.sters Howe and Hopkins, of 
Westminster Abbey, and Messrs- Goidden, Micbelmore, Clark, and Lclller, of St, PauTs 
Catbedial. 

in’.FORK SKRMON. 

Solo ( — “ () lu)\v snui.ilde are tliy dwcHing.s, 
thou Uml of hosts! My soul hath a desire and 
,« l()iigin}> to enter into the couifs of the Lord, 
niy heArt and m> flesh lejoire in the living Ciiod.’' 

PsabulwMV 

Solo ( Counho 7 onot ) — O praise the Loid, >e tliat 
(ear him ; loi lie halli not despised the low 
estate of tlie iiooi he hath not hid Ins fact' 
tiom hull, hut vi'hcn lie enllod unto him he heard 
hnn.” Psalm XMi. 

Duct (Trchhw) --“l.ord, what love luue 1 unto Ihy 
l.iw' all the clay long is niy study in it.” 

Solo (Tichh') — “Tlic law of thy mouth is dearer 
unto me than tUimsamls ol gold and silver.” 

Dili I ( Trvhl (>> ) - O how' sweet <ire thy vords uiitw 
my tluodt yea, sw'cetei than honey unto my 
mouth ” Psalm evi\. Idth part, !>7lh \erso. 
f /Vez/yer Jiuol, I’cr.sion.) 

ChoiUh . — ” Hallllujaii. Amen.” 

Alter the service a collection was made, amounting to 7]/. 12s. ijii . ; of which, it should 
in ju.stice be known, the Rev. II. DuCaiie, tho Rector — a man whose heart and hand 
are always open to every good work — gave 35/., end this in addition to a subscription 
of 20/. By this collection, added to the kind and liberal subscriptions of the Parish- 
ioners, not only has the debt incurred by the building of the organ jDeen discharged, but 
It is intended to purchase 100/. slock, to meet any future and necessary expenses. 


AFTKll SKKMON. 

Ken t. 

Full. 

‘ Blessed be tlioii, 1,ord God of Israel oui 
F.ilher, for ever and ever.” 

Fcise, Four roiees, 

• Thine, O Loro, i.s the greatness, and tin* 

pow’ci, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty ; for all that is in the 
heaven and tlic earth are tliine , tliinu 
is the kingdom, O Loiin, and tlioii ait 
exalted as head over all.” 

Ferse, Tuo Voters. 

" Bptli riches anil honour come of thee, and 
thou reignest over all , and in tliiiio 

• ^ h.md IS power and might, and in thine 
* hand it is to make gieut, and to give 

strength unto all ” 

Full. 

‘‘ JNow' therefore oiir (ioi), we thank thee, 
and iiraise thy glorious Name.” — 
1 CliroiL XMX. 


New Church at Worcester. — An able and powerful Address has just been put 
forth, under the sanction of the Bishop of that Diocese, and of a (!6mmittee of the most 
infiuential men in Woicester, on behalf of a new district Church, -proposed to be built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Blockhouse. 

The Address states, thd't within the circuit of the City, and inhabiting the extra-parochial 
quarter of the town, called the Blockhouse, there are at least 1200 souls in a state of 
religious destitution, and which, flpom the poverty pf the neighbourhood, must so remain, 
unless the Christian heart ue open, and tlie generous hand will aid the Committee in their 
praiseworthy undertaking. T^ Church is intended to be large enough' for not fewer than 
800 personal ; but if the funds should permif, the scale of course will be extended. Toward.s 
this noble work, their excellent and amiable Diocesan has contributed one hundred pourtds, 
and the Committee trust that they' who have tti'e ability, and know the value of religious 
instruction to the immortal soul, will not be backward to contribute ilieir igpite jn so 
sacred a cause. 

Subscriptions are received at both the Worcester banks ; by the diftcrent booksellers ,* 
by any member of the jConimittee; and by the Rev, W. Lit Holden and the Rev. \Vm. 
Goilfery, honorary Secretaries. 
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Thanksoivino Day. — H is Grace, the Archbishop of C^nterbiify, has been diicctcd 
to prepare a form of prayer and thanksgiving to be used in .all Churches and Chapels on 
Sunday, the 14tli of this montht that day beings appointed tO’^be observed as a day of 
general thanksgiving for the removal of the cholera from this country.. 

ORDlNATiONS.— 1833. 

Bristol . . i • . .March 3. ] Lincoln ..... .March 3. [ Hereford March 3. 

DEACONS. 


Nawii. 

Degree. 

College. 

Univeretiy. 

By BiSlbop 

(Mti Thomas William .... 

. B.A.^ 

Merton j 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Champt^^ys, Thos. Phipps Amian . 

, B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Chapman, Charles (let. dim.) , . 

. B.A. 

King’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Daniel, Alfred 

. B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Dansey, Edward 

. B.A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Durban, John ....... 

. B.A. 

Gueen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln ^ 

Farqnharson, Robert .... 

. B.A. 

Christ Churph 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Gray, Robert 

. B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Harvey, John Ridoiit ^ . . . 

. B.A. 

St. Alban Hall 

Oxf. 

Bii.stol 

Le Gross, John Samuel .... 

. B. \. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Pemberton, Arthur Gore . . . 

. M.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Pollock, James 1'. E. B. (let. dim.) 

. B.A. 

Pixeter 

Oxf. 

Biistol 

Poole, Robert 

. B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Reynolds, James Jubilee (let. dim.) 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Scott, James W 

. B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Smith, Solomon r/iw.J . . . 

M.A. 

Sr. Jolin’s 

(hmib. 

Lincoln 

Vent! is, Joseph Underwood . . 

. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Wayet, West 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Whall, William 

. B.A. 

Eminan. 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Whitfield, Henry John .... 

. B.A. Magdalen 

PRIESTS. 

Camb. 

Here fold 

Bathurst, Walter Apsley (let. dim.) 

. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Ca^e, Thomas 

. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Chccre, George 

. M.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Do Boudry, Daniel 

. B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Dixon, Robert 

. M.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Eaton, Riciiard Storks .... 

. B.A. 

'I’rinity 

Dublin 

Bristol 

Gabon, John Lincoln .... 

. B.A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Garwood, John ....... 

. B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Haworth, Richard 

. B.A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Huitoii, Henry 

B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Ingram, George 


Queen’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Irvine, John 


Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Jackson, .loseph Mar^hall . . . 

B.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

James, Howell 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Jebb, John Beiiidge 

B..\. 

St. Petei’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Jones, Neville 

. B.A. 

C.'itharine Hall 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Orde, Lconaid Shaftc (UL dim.) 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Poole, John .... 

. B.A. 

St John’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Prosser, James 

. B.A. 

Catharine Halh 

Camb. 

Lincalu 

Richmond, Henry Sylvester . 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Rowe, William Slonian .... 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln » 

Taylor, Georgius, 

''fhomas, J(»hn William 

M.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Linwin 

B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Wilson, Joseph 

B.A* 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Lincoln 


Deacons, 20. — Priests, 24.^Total, 44. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

"Appoiniment. 

. Mast, of, St. Oswald Hospital, near Worcester. 

. Chapl. of St. O^waM near Worcestei. 
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Name, Preferment, 

Aslie, EdwarU .... Harnhill, R, . 
Aikinsoti, T. Dinham East Wrctharxi/R. 
Earnes, John .... Wrcav, RC. 
Bathurst, W. Ar)sley. Liidham, V. 
Battiscomb^, Richard Southihere, R. 


PREFEllMEfJTS. 


Booth, George . . . 
Bryan, George . . 
Curbitt, J. II. . . . 
Dawson, Francis. . 
Day, Samuel Emery 
Eaton, Thomas . . 

Eyre, Vincent E. . 


Fyndon, Y. ' Sussex 

Hiiitoit, V. 1 Eincoli 

Powick, V. ' Worcei 

Preb. in Catli. Cb* of Cant. 
Bristol, St. Phil; & Jacob, V. Bristol 


Eaton, Thomas . . . Farndon, P.C. Cheste' 

Gardiner, Frederick . Llanvetherine, R. Monm, 

Greville, E. Septimus Bonsall, R. Derby 

Guthrie, John .... Calstonp, R. Wilts 

Hodges, William. . . Lyme, V. Dorhet 

Homfray, Edward. . Raieinghope, P.C. Salop 

Ilulme, (Jeorgo . . . *Reading,.St.M<iry NewCh.Ikiks 
Jenkins, John .... Whiudiaven, St. James, C. Cumb. 

Mardcn, Owen . . . Clymping, V. Sussex 

Marsden, J. Buxton. Tooling, II. Surry 

Marsh, Wm. ^ 


( ?rffh Little n<iutboys,R. 


NichoLoii, Edward . Ponlridgc, R. 
Partington, Henry . . Wath, V. 


Povah, John Vidgen Minor Can. in (Jath. Ch. of Si. 'Paul 

ft 

r, ( Elmstead, V. J 

1 rideaux, (t < , . •S Kent 

( and llastinglcigh, R. f 

Rus.scll, John (JIarke New Romney, V. Kent. 

Selwjn, William . . Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Ely 
Smith, Samuel . . . . Camberwell, St. Geo. D.C.Sui ry 
Spurgeon, John . . . Guisf, V. Norfolk 

Smiderland, 'L'homas ) , .. « j 

Lisur Joseph . ^ V. Beds. 


County. Dio^'ese. Patron, 

Gloster Gloster Rev. Rs Ashe 
Norfolk Norwdeh Wyrley Birch, Esq. 
Cumb. Carlisle D. '& C. of Carlisle. 
Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Norfolk Norwich Eton Coil. 

Sussex Cbichest Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
Lincoln Lincoln Bp. oflancoln 
Worcester Worcester Earl of Covenli y 
int. 'I’he King. 

^.Bristol Bristol Corp. of Bristol 
Chester Chester Marq. of Westmins, 

Norfolk Norwich H. S. Partridge, Emj. 

Monm. LlandalT Earlof Abeigavenny 
Derby L. & C. Dean of Lincoln 
Wilts Salisbury Marq. of Lansduwnc 

} p P r» p CPrcb.of Lyme and 

o*,; L < Ualstock iiiCaih. 
bahsbu.y ^ 

Salop Hereford Rev. C. B. Hawkins 

i.Bciks Salii,huiy. 

Cumb. (’hester Eari of Lonsd.ilc 

^ /n • 1 i Eton Coll, on Nhim. 

1 ol Bp. ot Clncliest. 
Surry Windiest. Rev. Ilidid. Greaves 

: Norn, Ik Norw | "• 

t sen. 

Doisct Bristol Lor<l Chancellor 

W, Yoik York Ch. Cb. Oxford 

t ^^nl. (hins. nom 2 
of Si. 'Paul < pensons, D. iSi C. 

* ft f elect 


Lisur Joseph . ( v- 

Whall, William . . . Thurning, U. 
Wynter, James Cecil Gaiton, K. 


Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 

Cant. All Souls Coll. Oxf. 

Bp. of Ely 

Windiest. V. of Camberwell 
Norwich William Norris, Esq. 
, . , ( Tuistces of Sii G. i’. 

{ lurner, Barr. 
Lincoln Emman. Coll.Camb. 
Windiest. Lord iMonson 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

•mu at. Coanty. 1 


Allen, Richard . 


Vrefemu at. County 

[ Great Diiflield, V. 1 1 ? v iv i Precei 
I and Little Driffidd, V, C. ) ^ \ Cat 

I Preb, in Cath Ch. of Chichester 
' and Ernley, R.r Sussex 


Cutler, Jtthn Patney, R. Wilts 

Jonei, Thomas . . . | r. } Buck 


:entor ot Yoik 
ath. 


ni • n Mk>. of Chichester 
Jssex Llncb. > ^ 

ilts Salisbury Bp. of Winchestet* 

, I • 1 i Earl of Cliesterfield 


NnwhAi* w w n n i Cath. Ch. of Winchester 

, . .fU. . ^ Morestead, R, Hant^ Winehest.Bp. of Winchester 

Phelips, William . R j- Somerset B. & W. John Phdips, Esq. 


^ This niuicU has b€fii\ creeled at the sole c^pcnse of Mr. llulnic. 
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Name. Appuinltnent, 

Chapman, James, D,D, Fell, of Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 

Liiscombe, Henry H. . Chapl. to the British Embassy at Paris. 

Newton, Thomas. . « Fell, of St. John*b Coll, Camb. 

OXFORD. 


It^ fun Oonvpc^on, the University seat 
was affixed to Petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, praying that they would be 
pleased to take into their ^|fly considera- 
tion the laws relating to thiPpbservance of 
the Lord’s Day, with a view to their 
amendmenc^ 

In a Convocation, the nomination of the 
following genUernen to he Public Examrlffers 
was approved, Vie.-— The Rev. Augustus 
IShort, M.A. Student of Christ Church, in 
LUcris Ilumanioribiis ; The Rev. Arthur 
Neate, M.A. Trinity, in Mttthe^ 

maiicis et Phystcis. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Scholar on .Dean Ireland’s Foundation, 
have elected Robert Scott, Student of 
Chiiat Church. There were more than 
thirty candidates. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Mathematical Scholar, have announced to 
tlic Vice Chancellor their eltction of Henry 
Anthony JefFreySi H.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 

MAIIKIED. 

At Bathford, by the Rev. W. Short, 
Vicar of Chippenham, VvtU.s., the Itev. 
Thomas Vowler Short, B. 1). Student of 
Christ Church, and Hector of King&vvorll\v, 
Hants, to Mary, relict of the llov. J. J. 
Conybearc. 

The Hev, Hubert Kestcll Cornish, 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, to LouEa, 


second daughter of the Rev, Dr. Wane, 
Rector of Cheddon Filzpaine, Somerset- 
ihire. - 

At Bathwifk,'by the Rev. Chas. Burford, 
the Rev, W. Hayward Cox, M. A. Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College, to Julia Catha- 
rine, only daughter of the late Lieutenant 
Colonel John Carroll. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

MAST hits OF ARTS. 

Rev. Charles Childers, Christ Church. 

Rev. T. Brooke, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Alfred Daniel, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. T. Tolming, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Edward T. Lewis, University Coll. 

Rev. C. A. S. Morgan, ('hrist Church. 

Rev. F. C. Parsons, Worcester Coll. 

William Dod, Magdalen Hall. 

John W^ndliain Bruce, Exeter Coll. 

B.\Cin.LORS OP ARTS. 

William E. EUvell, University Coll. 

George (Tarrick, University Coll. 

A. J. Sutherland, Student of Christ Ch. 

Charles Leslie, Christ Chinch. 

William Hornby, Christ Church. 

Arthur G. S. Shirley, Clirist Clmrch. 

John Banow, Wadham Coll. 

'fhomas P. Lethbridge, Christ Chinch. 

F. W. C. Wlralley, Christ Church. 

F. Anson, Prol). Fell, of All Souls’ Coll. 

Jamc^ Ralph, St. Edmund Hull. 


CAMLItlDGE. 


He^rbcrt Jenner, Esq. LL.B. of Trinity 
Hall, eldest son of Sir Herbert Jenber, the 
King’s Advocate General, has been elected 
a Fellow of that Society. 

The Notrisian prize essay has been; 
adjudged to Thomas Myers, B.A. Trinity 
College. Subject, The intent and use of 
the Gift of Tongues in the Christian Dis- 
pensation, 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients., in clas.sical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
have been adjudged to Edward Herbert 
Bunbury, of Trjniiy College, and 
Hiidyard, of Christ’s College. 

Thomas Kynaston Sclwyn, of Trinity 
College, has been elected a Craven Scholar, 
the same time, the electors s|;at|;d that 
">tbey were unanimously of opinion, that 
;iCreasy, of King's College, and Goulburn, 
of Trinity College, acquitted themselves in' 
such a manner as to be deserving of special 
commendation,” 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS.- -1833. 

EXAMINERS. 

J. Gibi^pn, M.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. 

W. Martin, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 

W. A. Soames, M.A. Tri .ity Coll. 

F. Field, M.A. Trinity Coll. 

FlUBT CLASS. 

Ds. Bunbury, Trin. Ds.Barnes, Trin. s 
Hiidyard, Oir, Whittaker, Qu J ^ 

Francis, ^hn’s Bury, John's 

Walford, Trin. Begbie, Peiub. 

Wilson, y^John’s Lydekker,Trin. 

Ki^pe, Glare H. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Ds.i;ate, Eihm. |Ds.tay]or, Joh. 
^orth, Trin. Chambers, Joh. 

Inman, ^ Joh. Stockdhle,Joli. 

Smith, Pet, ILsiikes, Corp. 

Nicholson,Chr. Foiyler, trin. 

HowTett, Joh. Jon^S^ Qu. 

Brown, Trin. Roi^s, Jesus 
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^TllIKD 


Evans, ) 

^ an. 

Jacob, ) 

^ Em. 

Dubautoy, 

Joh 

B ose. 

C.H. 

lluxtable, 

Trin. 

Alford, Vis. 

Mag 


CLASS. 

Ds.Fawcett, ) cJ,Ma. 
Andras, / ^ Job, 
Sale, Job. 

Couchmari) C.H. 
Langdon, Job. 
Darker, Job. 


At a meeting of the Syndics, appointed 
by a grace dated Feb. 18, 1833, to consi- 
der of what standing Candidates for the 
degree of B. A. ought to be, before they 
are allowed to be examined for that degree, 
and also to consider for what period after 
examination the certificate of approval sign- 
ed by the Examiners shall remain in force, 
and to report thereupon to the Senate : 

1. The Syndics recommend to the Se- 
nate that hereafter no person should be ad- 
mitted before Ash -Wednesday in the Lent 
term of each year, ad respondendum questi- 
oftij who shall not have been publicly exa- 
mined at the u^ual time of examination in 
the montli of Junmuy of that year, and 
produce a c. rtilicate from the cxamineis of 
examination and approval; except those 
who, in consecpicnce of lU-health, may, by 
the penr.ission of the Examiners, have ab- 
sented themselves from such examination. 

2. That no person be admitted to exami- 
nation for the degree of D.A, until he has 
entered into his eleventh term, be having 
previously kept nine terms exclusive of the 
term in which be was admitted, and that 
no certificate of approval, in the case of a 
person so exainiiKMl in his eleventh term, 
shall L'c valid, unless it shall appear when 
such person applies for his admission ad re- 
spondendum qucpslioni, that he has kept 
the said eleventh term. 

These regulations shall not apply to 
those pCMsons whose names shall appear in 
the List of Honours at the examination in 
January, 1834. 

Several members of the university, and 
some other personal friends of the late M. 
Bamsay, Esq, have expressed their icgard 
for this lamented individual, by erecting a 
mural tablet to his memory in the chapel 
of Jesus College. The toblet contains a 
medallion, and was desig^fed by Mr. Chant- 
rey, and has the following inscrii>tion from 
the elegant pen of the ^v. G. Caldwell, 
formerly tutor to Jesus College. 

Marmadukjb Ramsay, 

CoUegii huJasee iiuper suhsidium et spea 
nunc deslderiiim. 

Ineohierant 

boctxlna, ingenium, fides, pietas, 
LitfTarum stadium ef amor prope singutaris 

INim lihgu^um qiu'E maxime apud exteros 
Hodie valent ' 

Par ficiciitia et usus. 

Acbessii his sermo facetus et idem uibanus 
et sUmnia morum suavitas 
Pecessit pridie Kal. Aug. Anno Salutls 
MDCCCXXXr. ^tatis XXXVH. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, Feb* 25, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, the president, being in the 
chair. Among the members elected were 
Lord Braybrooke, M.A. of Magdalene Col- 
Ifege, and the Hon. Peter John Locke King, 
M.A. .of Trinity, College. Various pre- 
sents of books W'ere announced, among 
which was a> Alemoir, by Cacciatore, the 
astronomer a^alermo, concerning the re- 
duction and comparison of Meteorological 
Observations made indifferent^laces. The 
R^y. W. iVhcvrell read a continuation of 
his' Memoranda on the Architecture of Nor- 
mandy. After the meeting Professor Airy 
gave an account, illustrated by models and 
diagrams, of his recent researches concern- 
ing the mass of Jupiter, by means of obser- 
vations of the fourth satellite. It was 
observed, that the proportion of the quantity 
of matter of Jupiter to that of the Sun, is 
the most important datum in our reason- 
ings concertiing the Solai System, after 
the elements of the planetary orbits. But 
though this is the case, considerable 
uncertainty has recently prevailed con- 
Cfiiimg this quantity. The calculations 
of Laplace atid Douvard made Jupiter 
1-U>70thol the Sun, by means of the per- 
turbations of Saturn ; but the German as- 
tronomers, Nicolai and Encke, by means of 
the perturbations of Juno and Vesta, ob- 
tained u mass laiger by about l-80th than 
frhatof Laplace. But in the mean time the 
observations which seemed to promise the 
most simple and decisive means of obtain- 
ing the value of Jupiter’s mass, those of the 
periods and distances of his satellites, had 
never b^en put in practice since the time of 
Newton, at whose request Pound made such 
observations. The question concerning this 
mass ts not only of consequence in the cal- 
culations of other perturbations of the Solar 
System, of which J upiter is “the tyrant” (to 
use Sir John Her-scheU’s expression); but 
was also of sufficient magnitude to decide 
the existence or not, of a resisting me- 
dium, as deduced from Encke’s comet. 
Professor Airy determined therefore to 
repeat these observations, and to endeavour 
to calculate from them the mass of Jupiter 
with greater certainty and accuracy than 
had hitherto been obtained. In his slate- 
* ment on Monday evening, he described the 
various adjustments whicli he found it 
necessary carefully to make in order to 
ensure the requisite degree of accuracy in 
the observations; and the difficulty and 
embarrassment which recurred in conse- 
quence of considerable errors which exist 
both in the signs and in the numerical 
values of Laplace's theory of the satellites 
of Jupiter. Finally, all these difficulties 
were overcome ; and thb result is, that the 
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mass of Jupiter is most probahbj I- 1050th of 
the Sun, 1-J 054tli (Nicolai's deterininatiofn) 
bein;^ much less prohahUt and 1*107 0th 
( Laplace’s) very mprohaUe. 

A meeting ^ the Philosophical Society 
wa's held on Monday «ve;iing| Marbh 11*, 
the Rev. Professor Sodgwickj the ptesi- 
dent, being in the cliftir. A memoir by 
the l^archese Spineto wa$ read, containing 
objections, founded On astro no mical consi- 
derations, and on the exai^Kion of an- 
cient authors, to the chrono^^al system of 
Sir Isaac Nekton ; and reasons for pre- 
ferring the more extended chronology 
which is suggested by the study of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. After the meeting. Dr. 
Jermyn exhibited various ornamenCi of 
glaiis and enamel, a bronze bracelet, and 
other implements of metal, arid vessels of 
earthenware, some' of them of the kind 
called “ Samian.” These relics were found 
in association^;.'^iith bones, partly interred, 
and partly deposited in urns, which liave 
been discovered at Exniiig and at llartlow, 
in this neighbourhood. The skeletons have 
invariably been found lying in threes, with 
their faces downwards. Professor Sedg- 
wick also gave an account, illustrated by 
thawings and sections, of the geology of 
North Wales. He Slated that, by various 
traverses across Caernarvonshire and Me- 
rionethshire, it was ascertained that the 
strata of the district are bent 
and troughs, of which the anticlinqb and 
synclinal lines occur alternately, and are 
all nearly parallel to the “ great Meiioneth-’ 
shire anticlinal line.” The direction of 
these lines is nearly N. E. by N. and S.W. 
by S. ; and they appear to pass thiough 
the following points: — (1.) Near Caernar- 
von, (2.) Mynydd Mavvr, (3.) Garri^Drws y 
('oed, f(4,) Moel Hebog, (5.) Moel Ddu, 
(().) llietween Pont-Aber-glas-Iyn and 
Cniclit, (7.) The great Merioneth Anticli- 
nal, (8.) The west side of the Berwyns, 
(9.) The Calcareous beds loathe west of 
Llanarmon Fach. The bearing of these ’ 
facts upon the general views of Elie de 
Beaumont was noticed ; and it was observ- 
ed that the approximate parallelism of the 
most prominent mouutam chains of Wales, 
the Isle of Man, Cumberland, and the 


south of Scotland, corroborate the justice of 
tins theory up to a certain point ; althougli 
on a wid^r scale, these apparently parallel 
straight lines may be found to be portions 
of curves of small curvatur^. 

BRITISH ASaOOlATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

The objects of this Association are, to 
give a stronger impulse to scientific iuqui- 
ry I to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate science in different parts of 
the British Empire, with one another and 
/ with foreigh philosophers ; to obtain a more 
general attention to the objects of science, 
and a removal of any disadvantages of a 
public kind which impede its progress. — 
We extract the following from the Rules, 
for the information of our readers : — 

1. The Fellows and Members of Char- 
tered Societies in the British Empire shall 
be entitled to become members of the As- 
sociation, upon subscribing an obligation to 
conform to the Rules. 

2. The office-bearers and members of 
the councils or managing committees of 
Philosophical Institutions shall be entitled, 
in like manner, to become members of the 
Association. 

3. All members of a Philosophical In- 
stitution, rccomincnded by its council or 
managing^xominittce, shall be entitled in 
like manner to become rnenibers of the 
Association. 

4. Persons not belonging to such Insti- 
tutions shall be eligible, upon recoinnieii- 
dation of the general committee, to become 
members of the Association. 

N. B. — Persons wishing to become mem- 
bers of the Association in virtue of Rule -J, 
are requested to apply to any member of 
the Council of the Philosophical Society. 

5. The amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion shall be one pound, to be paid upon 
admission ; and the amount of composition 
^iii lieu thereof, five pounds. 

N. B. — Subscriptions will be received by 
J. Croucli, at the Rooms of the Philoso- 
phical Society. 

The Annual Meetipg of the Society for 
the present year^ll be held at Cambridge, 
and will commew JtMte 24. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qn account of several articles of immediate interest, we have been obliged . to the 

** Fathers" and other matters for the preseajt. 

Unless our “Salopian Fricntil*' is acq^f^^ntod with the med^m through which he sent 
his late communication, we should feel obliged if he would send hit future cortespohdence, 
direct to us, through our Publishers, ' , ' 

Wfe' are glad to have the opprobation of “ E. E,” and shall be always happy in 
suggestions. 5.” '^of Newington Butts,” of Hackney, and 

^^IWeatigator,” have been received. — ^To “ W. B. C." we say, that if he riot use 
■ N. V., we would recommehd the selection of ^he Rev, T. H. Horne.— In, out next 
cofYimunication we will explain all to “ D. J. E,” 

We shall feel indebted to oiir readers if they will forward to us for publication any 
opinions which they may have taken upon points of Ecclesiastical Law as y£t undecided. 
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Art, I, — Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to 

Natural Theology, By the Rev, William Whew ell, M. A. Fellow 

and Tutor of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 8vo. Pp, vii. 381. 

London : W. Pickering. 1833. 

The Right lion, and Rev. Francis Henry, Earl of Bridgewater, who 
died in 1829, directed in his will the sum of 8,000Z. to be placed at the 
disposal of the President of the Royal Society, to be paid to a person 
or persons appointed by him to write, print, and publish 1,000 copies of 
a work “On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation.’* Mr. Davies Gilbert, tl^c late president, acting with 
the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connected with the 
deceased, nominated eight persons to write separate treatises on the 
different branches of the subject, of which the volume before us contains 
one. Whatever opinions may be entertainecb'Of tlie judgment displayed 
in the disposition of the subject allotted to each of the individuals 
selected, there can be no doubt that Mr. Whewell has performed the 
task assigned him with no less credit to himself than advantage to the 
reader ; and thougli he writes under an appearance of restraint, 
naturally induced by a subject not of his own immediate choosing, his 
reasoning is plain, cogent, and convincing. His work also exhibits a 
uniformity of design, as well as of argument, which will scarcely be the 
case vnth some of tfel^serie^. Chemistry and Meteorology, for instance, 
take part, in the division assigned to Dr. Prout, with the Function of 
Digestion. Surely it would have hepn more congruous to have united 
the latter with the speculation of Sir Charles Bell, and to have left the 
former unciogged with their anomalous accompaniment. But we shall 
see ia*due time. 

It is the object of Mr. WhewelFs Treatise, which is the third in the 
promised series, to prove, that the laws of nature, by their mutual 
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adaptation, alFord a convincing proof of a creating and presiding Intel- 
ligence ; and to shew that our knowledge of the universe, advancing with 
the progress of the physical sciences, harmonizes with the belief of a 
wise and good ,God. While Revelation alone can effect the great end 
of religion, and prepare mankind for a future and more e?:alted state of 
being, still, by “ looking through nature up to nature^s God,** the mind 
is led to acknowledge the perfections of the Divine Legislator, and the 
wisdom and goodnesslpanifest in his government 6f the world. Assu- 
ming therefore the leading facts of the course of nature as sufficiently 
proved by astronomers and natural philosophers, our author traces in 
his first book the laws which prevail in the organic system of the earth, 
and their adaptation to the nourishment, the enjoyment, and the diffu- 
sion of living things, as indicating an object worthy of a creating 
wisdom. In proof of this position, the following general fact is fully 
established and exemplified : — 

That those properties of plants and animals wliich have reference to a<^encies of 
a periodical character, have also by ihcir nature a periodical mode of workin^r; while 
those properties which refer to agencies of constant intensity, are adjusted to this 
conMant intensity: and again, there are peculiarities in the nature of organized 
b(‘ings wliicli have reference to a variety in the conditions of the external world, as, 
for instance, the difference of tlie organized population of different regions: and 
there are other peculiarities which have a I’eference to the constancy of tlie average 
of such conditions, and the limited range of the deviations from tliat average ; as, 
for example, that constitution by which each plant and animal is fitted to exist and 
prosper in its usual place in the world. 

And not only is there this general agreement between the nature of the laws 
which govern the organic and inorganic world, but also there is a coincidence between 
the arhiirarif magnitudes which such laws involve on the one hand and on the other, 
riants and animals have, in tlieir consiriiction, certain periodical functions, which 
have a reference to alternations of heat and cold ; the length, of the period which 
belongs to these functions by their construction, apjicars to be that of the ))eriod 
which belongs to the actual alternations of heat and cold, namely, a year. Plants 
and animals have again in their construction certain other periodical functions, which 
have a reference to alternatiom^'of light and darkness; the length of the period of 
such functions appears to coincide with the natural day. In like manner the other 
arbitrary magnitudes which enter into the laws of gravity, of the eftccts of air and 
moisture, and of other causes of permanence, and of change, by which the influences 
of the elements operate, are the same arbitrary inaguitudes to which the members 
of the organic world are adapted by the various peculiarities of their construction. — 
Pp. 18, 19. 

When the coincidence here spoken of is distinctly brought before the reader, it 
will, we trust, be found to convey the conviction of a wise and benevolent design, 
which has been exercised in producing such an agreement between the internal 
constitution, and the external circumstances, of organized ^^ngs. We shall adduce 
cases where there is an apparent relation between the of operation of the 

elements and the course of vital functions ; between some fixed measure of time or 
space, traced in the lifeless and in the living world; where creatures are constructed 
on a certain plan, or a certain scale, and this plan or this scale is exactly the single 
one wliich is suited to thdr place on* the earth; .whei^p it waa necessary for the 
Creator (if wc may use such a mode of speaking) to taks account of the weighjt of 
the earth, or the density of the aijTf or the measure of the ocean, and Where these 
quantities are rightly taken x|iccount of in the arrangements of creation, fn 'such 
cases we conceive that we tra 64 ..a/Creator, who, in producing one part of hls work, 
wai|^ot forgetful or careless oFaiiother part; who did not cast his living creatures 
ifii;^the world to prosper or^rlefii as they might find it suited to them or. not, hut 
together, with the nicest skill, the world and the constitution whiph he gave 
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to its inhabitants ; so fashioning it and them, that light and darkness, sun and air, 
moist and dry, should become their ministers and benefactors, the unwearied and 
unfailing causes of their well-being. — Pp. 19, 20. 

Mr. WhewelPs first example of terrestrial adaptations is taken from 
the manifest adjustments of the dimensions of the solar system to the 
powers of vegetable life. 

The relation (he observes) is as clear as that of/A^iwatch to a sundial. If a 
person were to compare the watch with the dial, hour hour, and day after day, 
it would he impossible for him not to believe that the w^atch had been contrived to 
accommodate itself to the, solar day. We have at least ten thousand kinds of 
vegetable watches of the most various forms, which arc all accommodated to the 
solar year; and the evidence of contrivance seems to be no more capable of being 
eluded in this case than in the other. — Pp. SI, 32. 

In the same manner, Ihe pairing, hatching, and fledging of birds, and 
the transformation of insects, occupy a peculiar season of the year ; and 
the same argument may he applied to the entire animal creation. So 
also the diurnal j)eriod is adapted to tlie purposes of vegetation, as 
appears by the opening and sliiitting of certain plants at regular periods 
of the day ; and to tlie animal functions of waking, sleeping, eating, 
&c. llospeeting tliis latter economy, Mr. W. remarks : — 

The hours of food and repose arc capable of such wide modifications in animals, 
and above all in man, by the influence of external stimulants and internal emotions, 
that it is not easy to distinguish what portion of the tendency to such alternations 
depends on original consiitution. Yet no one can iloubt that the inclination to food 
and sleep is periodical, or can maintain, with any plausibility, that the period may 
be lengthened or shortened withtmt limit. \Vc may be tolerably certain that a 
constantly recurring period of forty-eight hhiirs would be too long for one day of 
employment and one period of sleep, with our present faculties; and all, whose 
hollies and minds arc tolerably acti\e, will probably agree that, independently of 
habit, a perpetual alternation of eight hours uj> and four in bed would em})loy the 
human powers less advantageously and agreeably than an alternation of sixteen and 
eight. A creature which could em))loy the lull energies of his body and mind unin- 
terruptedly for nine months, and then take a single sleep of three months, would not 
be a man. — Pp. 39, 40. 

Now how should a reference be at first established in the constitution of man, 
animals, and plants, and transmitted from one generation of them to aimliier ? Jf 
we suppose a wise and benevolent Creator, by whom all tlie jiarts of nature were 
fitted to their uses and to each otlicr, this is what we might expect and can under- 
stand. On any other supposition such a fact appears altogether incredible and 
inconceivable. — P. 41. 

By a similar reasoning, the vital powers of vegetables and 

animals are then shewn to have forces which corresjiond to the force of 
gravity ; the mass of the earth, the magnitudes of the ocean and the 
atoosphere^ the various natural phenomena of freezing*, thawing, and 
evaporation, and the laws of electricity, are proved to he adjusted in 
such a manner to their support; as could alone bp effectual to that end; 
and the vibrations of the air and of ethe|j(; are demonstrated to be 
precisely adapted to the sentient faculties man in the production 
respectively of sound and light. Whence then, and why, have we such 
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laws and such quantities as those which occur in the natural system of 
the universe, and none other ? It must surely be the vyork of design ; 
and if so, it cannot be doubted of a most wise rfnd beneivolent 
Contriver, 

The second book is occupied with ‘‘ cosmicai arrangements,” or the 
mutual relations of the sun, the earth, the inoqn, the planets and their 
satellites, the fixed stars, and other heavenly l^jies. After a briefs 
description of the solaftystem, the regularity of its structure is shewn 
to be inconsistent with the notion of accident in the arrangement ; and 
“ no one,” says the author, “ can believe that the orbits of the planets 
were made to be so nearly circles by chance, any more than he can 
believe that a target was paintSd in concentric circles by the accidental 
dashes of a brush in the hands of a blind man.” The system, however, 
is not merely regular and symmetrical, but it scorns to.be the only one 
which would answer the purpose of the earth, as any greater or less 
eccentricity of orbit would produce an inequality of heat at two seasons 
of the year, destructive to animal and vegetable life. It appears also 
that the arrangement is precisely that which is necessary to the stability 
of the system ; that the position of the sun in the centre is better 
adapted than any other position could he, to those periodical returns of 
solar influence, which fit the constitution of the living creation ; that the 
compensating light of the moon and the satellites, for the diminished 
light of the sun at greater distances, the stability of the ocean, tlie law 
of gravitation, and, in fact, ar^I the arrangements by which the system is 
kept together, augur an adaptatibn of the construction of the material 
world to the nature of man. 

Having concluded the philosophical portion of his subject, Mr. 
Whewell proceeds, in the third and last book, to lake it up more 
particularly in a religious point of view ; to point out the connexion 
which may be perceived between the evidences of creative power, and 
of moral government in the world ; and to shew that the only legitimate 
deduction from the most comprehensive aspects of nature and philosophy, 
is that of the presiding government of a Creator, allwise, almighty, of 
infinite knowledge and inexhaustible goodness* However remote the 
connexion may appear between the study of nature and the religious 
interest of man, yet it is easy to trace an identit|P)eWeen the Cremator 
of the universe, and the Author of the conscience and the affections* It 
would be impossible to analyse the reflections of Mr. Whewell upon this 
interesting subject of inquiry with an]^ degree c# perspicuity ; and we 
must therefore be content to refer to his work itself, as afibrdmg a novel 
and truly philosophic view of the existing connexion between natural 
revealed religion. One illustration, the first which he adduces, we 

r texJfract; and it jfbrds a good specimen of the manner in which 
pavt of the subject is treated. 
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The atmosphere is a mere mass of fluid floating on the surface of the ball of the 
earth ; it is one of the inert and inorganic portions of the universe, and must be 
conceived to have been formed by the same Power which formed the solid mass of 
the earth and all other parts of the solar system. But how far is the atmosphere 
from being inert in its effects on organic beings, and unconnected with the world of 
life I By what wonderful adaptations of its mechanical and chemical properties, and 
of the vital powers of plants to each other, are the development and well-being of 
plants and animals secured ! The creator of the atmosphere must have been also 
the creator of plants and, animals : we cannot for an instant believe the contrary. 
But the atmosphere is j&ait only' subservient to the life of animals, and of man 
among the rest ; it is iUh the vehicle of voice ; it adfevers the purpose of inter- 
course; and in the case of. man, of rational intercourse. We have seen how 
remarkably the air is fitted for this oflice; the construction of the organs of 
articulation, by which they are enabled to perform their part of the work, is, as is 
well known, a most exquisite system of contrivances. But though living in an 
atmosphere capable of transmitting articulate sound, and though provided with 
organs fitted to articulate, man would never attain to the use of language, if he were 
not also endowed with another set of faculties. The powers of abstraction and 
generalization, memory and reason, the tendencies which occasion the inflexions and 
combinations of words, are all necessary to the formation and use of language. 
Arc not these parts of the same scheme of which the bodily faculties, by which wc 
are able to speak, are another part? Has man his mental powers independently of 
the creator of his bodily frame ? To what purpose then, or by what cause, was the 
curious and complex machinery of the tongue, the glottis, the larynx produced 1 
These arc useful for speech, and full of contrivances, which suggest such a use as 
tlic end for which those organs were constructed. But speech appears to have been 
no less contemplated in the intellectual structure of man. The processes of which 
we have spoken, generalization, abstraction, reasoning, have a close dependence on 
the use of &j)cech. 'Jliose faculties are presupposed in the formation of a language, 
but they are developed and perfected by the use of language. The mind of man 
then, with all its intellectual endowments, is the work of the same artist by whose? 
hands his bodily frame was fashioned ; as his bodily faculties again are evidently 
constructed by the maker of those elements on which their action depends. The 
creator of the atmosphere and of the material universe is the creator of the human 
mind, and the author of those wonderful ppwers of thinking, judging, inferring, 
discovering, by wliich we are able to reason concerning the world in which we are 
placed; and which «Tid us in lifting our thoughts to the source of our being 
himself. — Pp. 255 — 258. 

Here then we must part with Mr. Whewell and his admirable 
Treatise. Another of the series has just come to our hands, to which 
we shall direct attention in our next number. Wc have only time at 
present to state, that it is every way worthy of the acknowledged 
talent and high reputation of the writer, Professor Kidd, of Oxford. 


Art. II. — The Ordination Service of the Rev, Ebenezer Tem'ple^ of 

Btrdhushf Wilts f Oct, 12, 1831. London: G. Virtue; and Rev. 

E. Temple, Birdbush. Pp. 70. 

** A the hand is worth two in the bush,** says the proverb ; 

we tjierefore prefer taking a peep behind the scenes, as it is here offered, 
to waiting for any clearcjr development of the feelings and ()J)jects of 
dissent, aa about to be evidenced, when the act of our legislative 
drama shall have been brought forward. Perhaps no publication, of 
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late years, has proved to us the animus of our modem nonconformists so 
distinctly as this little tract ; for it fully bears out, in all its points^ the 
excellent remarks of the author of the ‘‘ Treatise on Dissent,” which has 
already appeared in our pages. This publication details the proceedings 
of the ordmation of an Independent minister, and speaks (as we have 
been authoritatively informed) the opinions of the Independents. A 
brief history of, as it is' called, “ The Church of Birdbush, Wilts^” 
introduces the serviceii ; — a history odd enough in itself, — as it occui^ 
here and in Calamy’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, to which we refer our 
readers, if they are ctirious to know how the shepherd became a minister ; 
and Mr. luce’s meeting-house “ baa continued unto this day, upwards 
150 years, a gathered congregation of dissenters,” yclept the Church 
of Birdbush. 

The Introductory Address, by the Rev. T. Durant, of Poole, Dorset, 
heads the Services. Mr. Durant, we have understood, is a mild and 
moderate man, and, though self-educated, more learned than many of 
his brethren. We have also been infomied, that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this Address express the sentiments of nine in ten moderate 
dissenters. AVe will take then his opinion as theirs on some interesting 
points of inquiry, and in his own words. 

I shall, first, consider — What is included in our notion of Ordination itself. Wo 
do not, with the catholic, consider it as the conveyance of a certain mysterious 
quality, termed, the grace of ordinatiovy which, it appears, is so indelibly affixed to 
the ordained, that no time, — ho vice, — no, nor everlasting^ perdition itself, — can 
remove ; — nor, with the* rigid episcopalian, do we consider it to be the conferring of 
a power to preach the gospel and administer its ordinances, without which authority, 
lineally descended from apostles tlirough the unbroken succession of bishops, every 
ministration must he invalid. — With us, it is the recognition of a relation founded 
upon the mutual agreement of a people and a pastor — an orderly and scriptural 
method of designating a Christian brother to the work and office of a bishop — by the 
laying on the hands of tlie presbyt<'ry ; — of sanctioning, so far as our presence and 
services can sanction, the choice and conduct of both parties, and of uniting to 
devote him to God, and to implore upon him and the people of his charge the divine 
benediction. 

The people have, in our opinion, exercised a divine and inalienable right in 
choosing our brother. They have, indeed, no right to dictate to him or to any other 
man the articles of his creed. Every man must be left to the exercise of his own 
judgment. But they have a right to ascertain, as far as possible, the personal 
religion and the doctrinal sentiments of the man to whom they have agreed to look 
as their overseer and guide. And our mode of ordination, by requiring from the 
ordained an account of his Christian experience, of his motives for engaging in the 
ministry, and of his opinions on the essentials of Christianity, affords as great a 
security as the present state of human nature permits, permanence of ^ holy 

and evangelical ministry in our churches. And if a man dares, on such an occasion, 
and at such a moment, to equivocate and deceive, to employ ambiguous languager— 
and to cr^p, by any disingenuous methods, into the pastorate — he deserves equally 
the pity and contempt of every honest man, and he ijfsan expect nothing but the 
frown and curse of heaven upon himself and his future engagements. That Which 
commences in perfidy can end only in disgrace and disappointment. — Pp. 

‘ Of the definition of the CWurch, as it is well known, we need not 
^Ijiake mention ; but of the “ specif e form of Church yoverr^merdf we 
extract the following ; — 
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Episcopalians, presbyterians, and congregational ists, with that nice discernment 
which strong prepossession upon almost any subject uniformly imparts, have each 
seen their particular “ platforms’* of church government, as they were once termed, 
laid down with, at least, as much precision as was the Mosaic ritual. And it has 
been triumphantly asked, in turn, by each party, “ Can it be supposed that Christ, 
the great lawgiver, legislating, not for one people and one age, but for all people and 
all ages, should have left his church without regulations on every thing connected 
with ecclesiastical order, as definite and obvious as those which i^ere given under 
the law ?” The question must, however, be determined, not by reasonings, but by 
facts. And, is it a fact that there is such a precise form of government laid down ? 
»The very circumstance that three opposing systems have., been discerned, with equal 
clearness, by the friends of each, anords a strong presumption, that none is laid 
down with absolute precision. It is at any rate certain, that some men of appa- 
rently dispassionate minds, of no inconsiderable research, and of no mean powers, 
have failed to discover «'iny exact form. — Pp. 10, 11. 

It is, indeed, questionable with many, whether any church in the present day, is, 
or call be, precisely the same as churches founded and governed by the apostles — men 
who, in consequence of their immediate commission from Christ, their endowment 
with miraculous powers, and rfieir inspiration by the Holy Ghost, possessed a plenary 
authoriiy among men — and who, it is clear, had not, and could not have, any 
successors in their office. The independency of each church, and the voice of the 
people in managing the affairs of each church (though all the churches maintained 
an intimate and most friendly union) are, however, pretty clearly taught us. Candid 
presbyterians, as the late Principal Campbell, in his Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History ; and candid episcopalians, as the present Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
admirable woik upon Tertulliari, admit the independency of the churches for the 
first two or three centuries. And Lord (-hancellor King, in his elaborate work on 
the constitution, disciiiline, tSre. of the earliest ages of Christianity, has demonstrated 
the fact — a fact which even Bingham, in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities, cannot deny. 
Vet candour must, in turn, admit, on our side, that we have not been able to find, 
ritluT in tlie New Testament, or in the earlier records of the church, a model which 
forms the exact jirototypo of that rigid, insulated, unsocial independency, for which 
but few indeed have argued, though upon which too many may have acted. — Pp. 
12, 13. 

% 

With respect to the officers of the Church wc read — 

With the long train of officers, from tlic pope — that most distinguished of 
patriarchs — through all the gradations of metropolitan, exarch, archbishop, dean, arch* 
deacon — down to tlie pew-opcncr — who constitute the orders of the papal cliurch ; the 
Scripture claims no other acquaintance than that which arises from its prophetic denun- 
ciations of the whole system of anti-christianism — seated in the throne, and usurping 
the attributes of the Great Lawgiver and Judge of the church. And we must be 
pardoned for refusing to acknowledge, in our churches, distinctions, offices, and 
authority which have originated solely in the ignorance or ambition of mankind. 
There is, indeed, no difficulty in ascertaining tlie principles in our corrupt nature 
from which the successful usurpation has originated : and the advance of episcopacy, 
from its most simple form of parochial pastorship, up to its abused and intolerable 
form in the papacy, admits of an easy illustration from the history of the church. 

Many, of our good forefathers — nursed in the bosom ^of the Romish church, did 
not, in some cases, perceive all the blemishes of their ‘mother ; and, consequently, 
left untouched many of her evils, which appear to us harsh and intolerable : while 
others, who clearly saw her defects, were, perhaps, afraid to attempt too much, lest 
by aiming at the attainment of all that was desirable, they should risk the loss of all. 
It is not my province to pronounce upon tlie propriety of the measure. I merely 
refer to the fact, that the reformers, whether from an enlightened prudence, or frpm 
a Hmid and short-sighted policy, did, actually, keep pace only with the march of 
pubUc opinioiii They left to other, calmer, and more favourable times, the prosecu- 
tion and per^cting of measures to which they felt themselves, under their circum- 
stances, unequal. We thank God, and bless their memory, for what they did effect. 
And we art probably acting in the genuine spirit of their principles, while we 
maintain Our dissent from the very church which they planted by their labours, and 
strengthened by their sufferings. — Pp. \5 — 17. 
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‘ Again, ; : t 

• But the le^al intertwining of Christianity. with civil institutions, the throwing of 
ecclesiastical appointments into the hands of mere politicians, t)ie buttressing of a 
state with the immort^ principles of a. purely spiritual dispensation ; in* a word, 
tiie political estadliahment of sotiefotiin of Ch^tiahity — differ, in toto, from all those 
speculations to which L have '^ready directed your thoughts. And I shall not 
consider mye^ as deviati|ig %roni th§ jplain path of duty, in soliciting your candid 
< attention to a feW remarks uponvthis subject^ for it is closely connected with the 
ordination of a minister over a dissenting church. Why do we dissent? Is it, that 
separation from many whom" we love' and revere, as the excellent of the earth, 
possesses an intrinsic ch&m ? Or^ fe that the imperial power of conscience sternly 
enjoins upon us the duty of coming out, even from among them, and being separate ? 

The simple question of. an establi^meht must not be .confounded with any 
particular mode of ecclesiastical government. An establishment may be catholic or 
protestant, episcopal or presbytei^an. 1 i^y be a catholic, an episcopalian, or a 
pnesbyterian, and object, as stron^y as any congregationalist, to an establishment. 
Pew men are more decidedly episcopalian than those of the North American 
churphes ; yet few men have shewn themselves more liostile to an established religion 
than the late Bishop Hobart, of New York, who was nearly as high a churchman as 
Laud himself. — Pp. 18, 19, 

To balance this we find the unction of flattery soothing the supposed 
pain of such a confession as has gone before ; and to shew ourselves as 
^candid as either ‘‘ Principal Campbell,” or “ the present Bishop of 
Lincoln,” we take the sweet as well as the bitter of the draught 
before us. 

That I may not be considered an unfair or intemperate opponent of our established 
church, I solemnly declare, that there is not, in the church of England itself, an 
individual who more cordially rejoices than I do in its improved and improving 
state: there is not one who more ardently wishes that success may attend the 
labours of those admirable and ^devoted men, who honestly fill its pulpits — there is 
not one, who more longs to see among its ministry a unity in the great principles of 
evangelical religion, common to the reformed churches, instead of the actually 
existing diversity and hostility of opinion, ranging through all the intermediate 
shades, from pelagianisra — aye, from unitarianism itself — to the extravagant absur- 
dities and filthy abominations of antinomianisni — there is not one who more ear- 
nestly desires to see the established church accomplishing all the great moral and 
religious objects of our common Christianity, than myself I Some of my most 
esteemed friends are members and ministers of that church— persons, whose virtue, 
integrity, piety, and active zeal I admire — at whose feet I would, in many things, be 
content to sit as a learner, with whom I hope to dwell in the blest communion of 
heaven — ^persons, however, who concede to me, what, in turn, I concede to them, 
the right of forming and expressing our own indepen<jlent opinions. — Pp. 19, 20, 

But hold — 

It has been long asserted by disinterested men, who bav^ been capable of tliinking, 
and who have dared to think; and it is now beginnii^ to be admitted by many 
metnbers and advocates of establishments themselves ; and it is ranked, by a certain 
class, among the first principles of political science ; that the church is far from 
being, in all cases, the strength of an administration ; that, instead of being its orna- 
mental pillar, contributing at once to its beauty and support, it sometimes becomes 
an unsightly incumbrance, impeding the movements, embarrassing the measures, 
defeating the noblest objects, of a liberal ministry. Churchmen have been* in not 
a few instances; like elephants in war, efiective against the opponent, while they 
could be moved at the will of the mohout; but when, fjrdin capnee* or cowardieei.or 
some unknown cause, they have shrunk from the conflict, have Income dah^brous, 
terrific, destructive to their allies and friends, and, in tbem.backward course; have 
' left their former managers and mastc?» overthrown and trampled upon ; tlje prey and 
the ^urt of their antagonists. — Pp. 21, 22. 

“ The Church I The Church I ** has been the common watchword aihopg the 
o^enanters of Scotland, (though in their case, accidentally associated with efforts for 
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the attainment of vivil lroedon»,) \]h; liigli-churclimcn of England—thwi fanatics of 
Spain and Portugal — P.22. ^ ^ : 

“ The support of administration ! ” Yes ! . Altnost ever, when an administration 
had for its object the extension of re^i|J - prerogative Seldom^ if ever, when 
an administration aimed ta consolidate and the privileges of the people I 

“The support of government!” if a govornmenWmorc liberal or sharp-sighted 
than its predecessors, attempt to remove from tluTclviirch and ^te— from cHir 
common Christianity — the disgrace eoriv^tij\g a holy sacrament into a poli-^ 
tical distinction, they arc paralyzed by cry, “ Thc*church is in danger !” — P. 23. 

Now, all this has arisen, not from the circumstanceof its being an episcopal cliurch, ' 
with a liturgical scrvic^ ; not in consequence bf its dei^ being men of inferior 
learning, of narrower minds or of less excellency than their dissenting brethren, 
for it is far otherwise ; but whoUy in consequence of its being an estabUshment, con- 
ferring exclusive emoluments and distinctions on a privileged class of the com- 
munity! — P. 24. * 

Let the church, for me, enjoy its revenue, subject only to such arrangements for the 
general comfortable support of its bishops and pastors as the legislature, which may 
control all national property (and the church has gloried in l)cing a national church) 
shall deem least oppressive to the people, and most advantageous to the clergy.’ I, as 
an individual, (and I speak the language of many dissenting friends of respectability,) 
do not wish to rob., the church of one farthing of its revenues. HiU will episco])acy 
sutler, by being disunited from the state } If episcopacy be an a])os<olic institution, 
which we deny, but which its friends maintain ; would it become really, or ni the 
general estimation, less sacred, if stripped of its s(‘cul:ir jqipeudagfs, and ])rcsented 
in the unadorned beauty of its primitive simplicity ? If tlie ministers of the epis- 
copal church preach, w’lth fidelity and fervour, the glorious oosjicl of the grace of 
(aod, will that gospel be less (.tfu ient, because less princely revenues are showered 
upon the few higher, and morn e«(uita})Ie revi*nues are bestowed upon the mirrierous 
inferior and laborious clergy ? Will the pure word of flod, that sword of the Spirit, 
be less ])owerful, if applied without the envelopments of law'ii and ermine ; without 
being studded and decorated with patrician jewellery? Will it not, to say. the 
least, be as mighty, tlirough God, if wielded by Jlishop Chase and others in North 
America, who, while supevintondiug their extensive diocese^s, an* found, in some 
cases, actually and laboriously working with theis own hands in the erection of col- 
leges and churches ? — Pp. 24, 25. * 

These arc our viev,rs, — views held iii coinufon by the great body of congregational 
(lis?eiiters, — views which they have held almost from the moment of their origin m 
modi'in tiiries, (for 1 must be permitted to take for granted, as a consistent congre- 
gational ist, that tlie great principl(‘s of our church govenuTumt, though, for many 
centuries huvied beneath amass of anticbri.stiaa doctrines and ceremonies, «rc cecro? 
with Christianity itself.) — Pp. 25, 20’. 

After this follows “ the Confession of Faith,” consisting of a series of 
questions and answers, the former hy the Rev. Thomas P-vans, and the 
latter by the Rev, Ebenezer Temple, the pastor of Rirdhush. To go ’ 
through the whole history of his “ call ” is not our object ; but we 
take the reasons of this minister, for choosing the Protestant Dissenters 
of the .Congregational order. 

My principal reasons of dissent from the national church, are these— its con- 
nexion with the state, consequently involving the interference of secular power m 
that kingdom which we are expressly told is not of this world — its delegating that 
authority to the king of England, which , only belongs to liim who is the King of 
kings and Lord of lords— the creation of many offices and ofticefs in the church, 
for which there is no warrant in scripture, or by eiirly usages of the church of Christ 
in its purest state — its assumption of the power to decree rites and ceremonies, we 
cannot but view as an' infringement on the authority of Christ, tlie only legal head 
of the. church— tlie unscriplural efficacy given to the ordinance of baptism, it- being 
substituted for regeneration by the Holy Ghost — also, the administration pf the 
Lord's supper without a proper regard to the moral or religious qualifications oi 

VOL. XV. Np. V. MM 
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the persons receiving it. These are my principal reasons for dissenting from the 
church establisJjed by law, and for the same reasons, 1 am induced to exercise my 
ministry among Protestant Dissenters of the Congregational Order. — P. 31. 

In answer to another question he says, “ / intend to exhibit the cross 
of Christ in the pulpit — P. 37. Query— what does the Papist less 
or more t 

Having witnessed his confession before many witnesses, the Rev. 
l^benezcr Temple is then dismissed with a brief commendation to God ; 
an ordination prayer is ofFer<?d by the Rev. Joseph Hyatt, of Wilton; 
and a charge on Acts ix. 6, by the Kev. A. Fletcher, of London (by 
whom Mr. Temple was converted, p. 32), delivered as the conclusion 
of the ceremony, so far as cpncenig the minister. There is nothing 
exceptionable in this charge as a sermon ; and therefore it is not a 
subject for blame so much as for its quaintness, that we notice the fol- 
lowing expressions :*« — 

It is your privilege and duty now to address your divine Master in the language 
of St. Paul, Lord, what wilt thou have me fo do? He is present to answer your 
request. You shall not hear his voice immediately. Without a miracle, if he wen* 

, now to speak immecliately in the midst of us, it should so overwhelm our feeble 
nature, that it wouKl strike us dead on the spot. I therefore appear before you, to 
give you the answer of your Lord to your humble and dutiful request. — Pp. 40, 41. 

One piece of advice we cannot but think very «applicable to some 
dissenting preachers, if not occasionally to the author of the charge 
himscll*. 

Drollery and irreverence in tjic pul])it, remind me of merriment by the bedside 
of a dying man! Can any indulge in irreverent preaching, and at the same 
time believe that they arc standing" betwixt the living and the dead? Impossible — 

r. 44. 

The concluding part of the “ Ordination Service” of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Temple, is a sermon entitled The Proof of TiOve, on 
2 Cor. viii. 24 ; addressed to the assembled eongn*gation by J. E. Good, 
of Salisbury : and wc take it to be the most instructive part ol’ the 
whole affair. For it opens to our view, not the plan, but the working 
of the system adopted by dissenting niinistersr 

Mr. Good sets out with declaring that 

W c know of no superiority or intliience which the pastor of one church has over the 
meiiibeis of another church, save that which may be awarded him by their voluntary 
ollering. The second observation is, that I do not mean to cast any reflection upon 
you as to the past by the exhortations 1 may give you as to the future. With some 
ol you 1 am on terms of aflbetionate intercourse, and of others I know nothing to 
their disadvantage as Christians. You will not tlierefore suppose IhatT mean to 
imply reproof, or to express a doubt of. the propriety of your deportment as a re- 
ligious society.— Pp. 60, OT. 

And that — 

T he followers of the Baptist were known by their austerities and abstemit^sness — 
those of the Pharisees by their ostentatious display of piety— their dress and cerc- 
but the disciples of the Saviotir were to be distinguished, not by conformity — 

to the decent customs and usages of the 
safety with whom they may mingle — hot by /w. Every man is allowed a preference 
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adopted from conviction and prayer, but that preference for certain forms of rcli{» ioii 
and modes of worship is not religion itself. The dress is not the man. We have 
as much real and solid godliness as we have of the love of God in the heart, and no 
more. — P. 63. 

Such a salvo was necessary for the lesson his hearers were to 
receive. It is impossible to do more than take the diftcrent steps in 
this lesson as they occur ; and we prefer the plan of leaving the speaker 
to tell his own talc. 

Wlien once a coldness enters the heart towards the minister, farewell for ever to 
all improvement under his ministry. And as that coldness grows, as grow it will, 
the evil consequences will become more and more apparent. Should he be assailed 
by slander, or aspersed by calumny, the ear will be readily disposed to credit the 
injurious talc ; at length a deep rooted prejudice is entertained — and from that 
day, nothing lie ever may say or do will be right. Should he live as devout as an 
angel ; and should he spend his strength in the service of God with the zeal of an 
apostle, still it will be all wrong. If there be no positive causes of complaint against 
him, there will be imaginary ones ; and the jaundiced eye of prejudice will pervert 
every action, and every step to his disadvantage — perha])R his ruin. It, therefore, 
you would avoid such a siiiiul and vvri'tched .il tenia tive, guard against the beginning 
of a spirit of indifference witli la'spect to him. — Pp. 61, 65. 

There is nothing more disgraceful to a society of professed Christians, than to act 
towards their ministers as children with their toys. They are every thing to-day ; 
to-inorrovv tliey are passable ; and next day arc thrown aside. — P. 66. * 

If a people, able to support their pastor, should allow him to want the necessary 
comforts of life, they are any thing hut New Testament Christians. — P. 66. 

The righteous law of Christianity has laid it down, most unequivocally, that they 
who preach the gosjiel as the constant and exclusive labour of their lives, such as the 
pastors of disiiuct churches, should live of the gospel. — Pp. 66, 67. 

There will be a dreadful reekoiiiiig another day, w ith some of our ricli professors, 
who have eat the fat, and drank the sweet, and lavished their liundreds on the de- 
corations of their houses, or the indulgence of their^fancy, but the house of God, and 
the comfortable subsistonce of their pastor, they have quite forgotten I — P. 67. 

Two things have always distinguished “ the’^ hi'luiviour “ of my people ” in this^ 
respect, wdiicdi 1 would enforce on you. in the periodical discharge of 

this obligation. J)ebts are b.id things, and the sooner they are discharged the better. 
As you wish him to owe no man any thing ” but love, enable him to be regular and 
prompt in all his dealings, by being so yourselves towards him. I would also exhort, 
that this transaction be done in kmdncss. Never suppose that you are conferring a 
favour, for it is not so. It is a debt of sacred honour, and although he may not be 
able to prosecute his demand in a court of justice, yet that does not make it an iota 
the less binding on you, as professors of the Gospel. — Pp. 67, 68. 

But there arc others — oh ! how different! Instead of helping him forward, they 
are for ever throwing impediments in his way; and not uiifreipiently do they succecil 
in defeating his good intentioVis and purposes. Tliese arc the anti-r fanners in our 
churches, and the fewer sucli there are among you, the better it will be for you. 
They are the eternal advocates of things as iliey arc, no matter how corrupt and 
unscriptural. — P. 68. . 

They are very much in love, when applied to on foreign or distant objects, with 
that sage proverb, Charity begins at home a fine maxim truly, hut with them it 
means, as far as they are concerned, that it shall begin nowhere. Ask them for aid 
tor their own sanctuary, and you will hear directly of a long list of losses in trade, 
so that you will begin to think you must ^ive them sometliing before you leave. 
Ask' them to contribute towards the instruction of the ignorant, and they arc afraid 
the poor, will he too wise. Solicit tlieir personal assistance, and they have no time. 
Thus they continue to evade every duty, and wrap themselves up in their self-cora- 
placency, that if they have done no good they have done no harm I — P. 60. 

Let me earnestly beseech you to encourage no “ busy-bodies, no whisperers, no 
tale-bearers. Should any such come to you with reports detrimental to his moral 
character, take them by the arm, and say, ^‘Now you shall go with me to the IJgrsori 
who told you these things; and you shall produce your authors or retract your laic.” 
And if you do this, I will venture to say, th^|c pedlars of the devil, who scatter 
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discord and strife wherever they arc, will not often trouble you. They will vend 
their wares of al)oniinatFon in another quarter. Always make them prove, or retract, 
their charj^c, and they will soon grow weary of calumny. You have, of your own 
free clioiee, voluntarily and unanimously chosen him to be your pastor; and he on 
his part has generously left his widowed mother, and put himself into your hands 
r)y ; iceepting your election; and you are therefore bound by every consideration 
of honour and religion to defend him as far as truth and righteousness will admit. 
— P. 72. 

Never accuse him of personality in preaching faithfully the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in all its lengths and breadths, doctrines and duties. 1 have too high 
an opinion of;bis ji^djgnient to suppose he can descend to tliis. It is an unworthy 
and [)itiful device whenever, and by whomsoever, it may be practised in the jiulpit, 
and he will not be guilty of it. — P. 73. 

Neither the fashionable aim&cments of the world; nor the pleasures of the cha:.e ; nor 
the midnight festivity tvill he the cause of his delay. And if in the ordinary course of 
orr?itrenccs, you should see him pass to the door of your, neighbour, do not charge him with 
disrespect to yourselves or partiality to others^ if^he should not. call on yon ; he may have 
business of pressing moment upon his hands at home, and but for the necessity of the cmc 
would not leave at that time even for a few minutes his own^abode. Duty leqiiires him, or 
he Would not be seen. On these plain matters / need not enlarge ; “ o woi d to the wise is 
enough.” — P. 74. 

Let your attendance be early ; late com^ig to the house of God is a wretched 
habit, and shews a great want of domestic airangement, perhaps of })crsonal piety. 
1 know how to excuse the mother of a little family, who end^kvours to step into the 
sanctuary unobserved, to hear a part of the sermon, when she was unavoidaby pre- 
vented from hearing the whole, but this excuse cannot be pleaded in jnstiheation of 
multitudes who may always be present at tin? commencement of the service if tliey 
had any inclination. And let it be constant. If you expect him to preach, ho has 
an equal right to expect you to hear. Week-day services had in many places bo 
better discontinued, and the minister be at liberty to go to some village, to preach 
the gosj>el to the hungry, who are earnest for the bread of life, or devote the evening 
to the discharge of some other pastoral duties, than that he should be reciuired to 
preach in a large place of worsliip to a score or two of individuals, who deem the 
service a matter of course, whiid the bulk of the congregation neglect it altogether. 
Perhaps in all our churches therq^ ls much room for improvement in this respect. — 

We could raultiply otlnn* quotations ; but our object is not to 
criticise, but to state the case of dissent fairly in the words of dis- 
senters ; and, tlierefore, we shall transcribe no other than the con- 
cluding sentence of tlicse remark.s. 

Happy llirdbusli ! liHpjiy brother who labours there for the salvation of souls ; and 
happy, thrice happy people, the blessed of the churches of the Lord.*’ Wherefore 
show ye to him and before the churches the proof of your love, and our boasting on 
your behalf. Amen and Amen. — P.79, 

We have now gone through this tract, and without any intention, 
save tlmt of placing before our readers tlie means of judging foi: tliem- 
selves, whether dissent does or docs not deserve what we have, in our 
preceding numbers, stated respecting it. From, its own mouth is it 
condemned. We learn that hostility to the Church is so wrought up 
with tlie system, that no opportunity of an open attack, or “ sly Jling'* 
at it is omitted. In the introduction to the ** Ordination** of a minister 
of the Gospel, tlie Church is made the ground of sentiments not very 
congenial to the spirit of that, religion which the Gospel inculcates, 
im<||^*veu contempt of its claims make one of the chief grounds of 
for the ministerial oilicc j whilst it is necessary to inculcate 
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principles of common honesty into the minds of the people over whom 
the thus-fitted teacher is to liave cognizance. Can any thing be more 
conclusive respecting the recoinineridations to dissent, than the exhor- 
tations of Mr. Good to the “ happy people of happy Birdbush?*^ Let 
those who would view dissent in its eflects on the community at large, 
read a lesson from this profitable sermon, and ask themselves, if such 
be the treatment experienced by the ministers of their clioice, who are 
to be their spiritual comforters, what sympathy can dissenters be^ 
supposed to have in any way for members of the Church ; and whether, 
on any occasion, their conjunction can be any tiling more than a 
measure adapted to the one universal end, hostility to the form and 
constitution of the Established Church. 
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A Companion to the Book of Common 
Brayer: bdn^ a Compilation of Hymns 
and f^salms on the Collcets, Epistles, 
and (iospcls : and on the Fasts, Fes-. 
tirals,and Rues of I he United Church 
of Eiifiland and Inland, : 

Sinith, l-’Jtkr, tv Co. Pp. xvi. 

408. 

A SELECTION by a lady, dedicateiUo Dr. 
(kird, Vicar of Croat Malvern. Like 
all siiriilar undcrl.ikincrs, it lias an un- 
conquerable fault — unpr.ieticability in 
operation. Tbe poems are well suited to 
the subjects, but must i ather be “ ” 
than “ filing.” They are intended for the 
Church, hut they suit the elt>set better; 
and thither, vve think, tluy will even- 
tually find tlicir way, at least with such 
as there use the beautiful Liturgy of 
our Church as a daily hook of prayer. 

American Poetry, Religious and Moral, 
eeleetedfrom the ^nostpopular Authors. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Pp, viii. 124. 

Miniature books arc now much in 
vogue ; and for many of them we are 
indobted to the publishers of this. We 
think a better selection, as to poetical 
merit, might have been formed from the 
abundance of transatlantic sweets that 
are scattered' along the walks of western 
literaturo ; hut the present collection is 
cU once pioasing and pious, and is well 
adapted for a present to a young jierson. 
To any one, the beautiful and affecting 


simplicity of Bryant and Flint, the 
manly numbers of Willis, ami the piety 
of Pt reival, liave many ebarms ; and tbe 
strains of Mrs. Hales, Mrs. Sigourney, 
and Mrs. Gilman, arc fit companions for 
the numbers of our llemans, Howitt, 
and Emra. We have no room hen* for 
extr.ncts, but we have given place else- 
where in this Number, in conformity 
with a ])lan which we liave some time pur- 
ifned, to a few linos of i)octry, and tliose 
verses are taken from this little book. 


The Christianas Privilege ; or Words of 
Comfort for his House qf Sadness. By 
the Rev. J)isney Hobinron, M.A. 
Curate of Tinninglcy, in the Diocese 
of York. London: Seeley. 18J2. 
l2mo. Pp. vii. 19(>. 

A SPIRIT of piety and trust in God’s 
mercy pervades these pages ; hut there 
are sentiments occasionally expressed 
ill them which could make us wish that 
they had not been published. 

Eipository Discourses on the Gospels, 
for every Sunday in the Year, and the 
principal Festiials of the United 
Church of England and Ireland . ' By 
the Rev. John Hall, H.D., Rector 
of St. Werhurgh's, Bristol, London: 
llamiltoii ; Bristol* Chilcott. 1832. 
2 vols. Svo. Pp. 

Some time since we gave a favourable 
notice of Mr. HalPs discourses on the 
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XXXIX Articles ; and we are glad of 
another opportunity of meeting on the 
same terms of hearty and sincere 
rominendafion. His present volumes 
bespeak his earnest activity in the 
discharge of his parochial duties ; and 
they are likely to contribute, by their 
publication, to the promotion of Chris- 
tian edification beyond the more imme- 
diati‘ sphere of his ministerial exertions, 
if his langui^e is not very highly 
•wrought, or his periods very nicely 
turned, he is always plain, practical, and 
pioust. 


1. The New Testament of our Lord and 
iSaviour .Jesus Ch ist ; with a Com- 
mentary^ amsistinfjr of Short Lectures 
for the daily TTse of Tamilics, }iy 
the Ret7. Ciiaules OmnLKs’ioxE, 
M . A . V icar of Scdglcy , Sta Jfordsh ire. 
Pari 11., contain in the Gospel of St. 
Luke and St. John. Oxford ; l^trker. 
London: Rivingtons. 183«T. 8vo. 

2. Seven Sermons, preached durin^y the 
Prevulince of the Cholera in the 
Parish of Sed}(ley ; together with a 
Narrative of this Awful VtsHation, 
and of ihe lieligious Impression pro- 
duced in ihe South of Stafford, 
Mining District, By the Rev. C. 
Gikdlestone, M. a. Lo/idori : 
llivingtons. Oxford ; Parker. 1833. 
]2mo. Pp. xl. 108. 

Or both these volumes we can only 
repeat wliat we have freijurntly said 
before, with respect to Mr. Girdlestone 
and his publications. I’he former is a 
continuation of his C’ommentary on the 
New Testament, which had our warm 
commendation at the time when the 
preceding part appeared ; and the latter 
is an addition to the sevci’al volumes of 
sermons, of more than ordinary excel- 
lence, which the writer has already 
published. Although the calamity which 
immediately suggested them has happily 
abated, they are still calculated to do 
considerable good ; and the narrative 
prefixed to them is peculiarly interesting, 
botli in a religious and a documentary 
point of view. We wish we could unite 
as cordially with’lVIr, G. in his notion of 
Church policy, as we sincerely admire 
liis energetic devotion to the duties of a 
parish priest. Here he claims undivided 
respect and admiration, while he exetites 
a-j|ifeper regret that his Letters on 
CKiivcii Reform have ever l)cen giv’Sii to 
world. . 


The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
Second Series ; compriJng Discourses 
by the foUoiving modern Divines of that 
City i - Bastard, Bouvier, CU lUrier, 
Jun.., Chenevicre, Cheyssiere, Munier, 
Naville. Edited by the Rev. J. S. 
VoNS, Minister of the French Epis- 
copal Church, Eglisc des Stecs ; and 
Jiei?. R. CATrEitMOLE, B.D. Lon- 
don : Treuttel, and Co. 1832. Pp. 
319. 

The Scottish is perhaps the only Pres- 
jbyterian Clmrch which has not exten- 
sively lapsed into Socinianism. A 
melancholy defection of this kind has 
taken jditce in the mother church of the 
school, and it is, wo suppose, by way of 
shewing that all knees at Geneva have 
not bowed •to Baal,,, that tlic present 
publication is ])ut forth. There is cer- 
tfiinly nothing objectionable in this 
d&llection; but the distinguishing dor- 
triiics of the Gospel arc not so decidedly 
advanced as might be expected in a 
selection apparently designed to vindi- 
cate the orthodoxy of Geneva. An 
impressive ordination sermon will be 
found in the appendix, with the Genevese 
form (shades of Calvin and Joiin Knox !) 
of ordination ; and there is a very sen- 
sible sermon on dissent, which those 
dissenters from our Chun h, who profess 
the creed of Genova, would do w('ll to 
read. They will be astonished lo find 
their whole policy relative to our Church 
most decidedly, and by no means spar- 
ingly, condemned. 

The Lust Days of our LoreVs Ministry ; 
a Course of Lectures delivered in 
Trinity Church, Coventry. By the 
Rev. Walter PAR<iUMAit. Hooa, 
M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, Vicar 
of the Parish of the Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, London : Duncan. 
1832. 8vo. Pp. viii. 341. 

The events of "the three Last days of our 
Lord’s ministry are considered in these 
lectures, which were delivered daily 
(luring passion week, under the several 
heads of — 1, Christ our Passover. 2. The 
Lord’s Supper* 3. The Agony. 4. The 
Apprehension. 5. The Trial. 6. The 
Crucifixion. 7. The Burial. It is not 
from any novelty in the materials of 
Which the volume is composed, but from 
the researches into the labours of our old 
divines, and for the ability with whieli the 
rich stores discovered in their writings 
are worked up, that its value is to be 
estimated* At the end of each lecture 
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the authorities are given at Icngtli, and 
they exhibit a fund of praetical theology 
connected with the important subject 
under discussion, well worthy of an 
attentive perusaL There are also a 
variety of remarks on ecclesiastical 
antiquities and church discipline, which 
will amply repay the inquiring reader 
in their perusal. The work is equally 
adapted for the information of students, 
and the instruction and consolation of 
Christians in general. 


Example : or Family Scenes, London : 
Smith & Elder. 1832. I2ino. Pp. iv. 
244. 

SriKiTUAL instruction personified,” 
or “ Family Sermons delivered in the 
form of a Tale,” would have been titles 
equally descriptive of this little volume. 
No friends to what are called yclipjous 
novels^ we cannot say that our taste in 
that way is materially heightened by the 
” Exam})le” of these ** Family Scenes.” 
Tliere is no harm indeed ni the prin- 
ciples they advocate ; but the lessons 
which the author intends to convey did 
not want the aid of fiction to advance 
their importance. 

My Station and its Duties, Narrative 
for Girls g'ohi}> to Service. By 
the Author of “ The Last Day of the 
Week,” London: Seeleys. 1832. 
Pp. 213. 

Tiieue is no flattery in recommending 
most strongly this interesting little book. 
If it were put into the hands of servants, 
especially females, for whom it is (‘x- 
pressly intended, it might be productive 
of much good. The precepts and direc- 
tions it contains arc so well introduced 
that they cannot lose their etlect; and 
tlie narrative itself is very pleasingly 
composed and told. We wish it success. 

The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction. No. 1. London : Smith 
and Elder. 1832. 12mo. Pp. 48. 

Ip well conducted, this monthly collec- 
tion of juvenile pieces, adapted as it is to 
the capacities of children of different 
ages, is likely to be a useful and pleasing 
publication. It will bonsist of tales, 
biography, travels, details of natural 
history, cheerful rhymes, and a variety 
of other matter ; and a mother may thus 
jiass it from one of her children to another, 
according as each succeeding subject may 
accord with the mental progress of each 


respectively. The embellishments arc 
appropriate, and well executed ; the 
type is clear and legible ; and each num- 
ber being sold at sixpence, is so cheap as 
to be within the reach, and sure of the 
patronage, of most parents. 


Sermons on various Subjects, By 
Thomas Horn, M. A. St, Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 4^ondon : Ilatchards 
and Hivingtons. 1832. 12mo. Pp. 

xii. IfiL 

This volume contains ten good plain 
sermons. The autlior modestly suggests, 
that his brevity will be his recommenda- 
tion ; but there is sterling matter in 
most of his discourses, which those of 
greater length frequently want. 


The Altar of Incense; or tiro Courses of 
Eamily Prayer for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week. Orlj'lnal and 
compiled. By the J. .loxEs, M.A. 
Minister of Si. Andrew's Churchy 
Liverpool. 

Wk have here another little manual of 
prayer, in addition to the many which 
the rising spirit of family devotion has 
recently called forth. We hail the token 
with ((plight; and though there are 
several of greater merit, it is not unworthy 
of occKsioiud use, in turn wdth others of 
the same description. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, on the 
Comme moral ion of Sir Thomas 

Gresham, July 12, 1832. By the 

Rev. W. M. lli.r.NcinvE, late 

of Oriel Colley; e, Oxford, and Assisting 
Mitiister of St, JMark's, North Audley- 
street. London ; Hivingtons ; and 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1833. 8vo, 
Pp. xvi. 

A Brief Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
with an Abstract of his Will, and of 
the Act of Parliament for the Eoun- 
dation and Government of Gresham 
College. London : Rivingtons ; and 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1833. 8vo. 
Pp. 32. 

Every Englishman, and more parti" 
cularly every ciiizen of London, cannot 
but take a lively interest in the memory 
and institutions of Sir Thomfis Gresham. 
That interest will direct attention to the 
above publications ; but the place in 
whi<% the sermon was delivered, naturally 
suggested to the preacher a subject of 
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cognate reflection, arising out of the 
proposed restitution of Crosby Hall. 
We a(1v<*rted, in a previous notice of 
a painplilet by Mr. Carlos, to tiie feelings 
wliicb should kindle a desire of preserving 
I he architectural romaiqs of English 
antiquity. W^le a sense of religion 
prompts the restoration of the sacred 
edilices of the land, the lave of our 
homes, cherished as it is by a devotipnal 
and heartfelt tilde to the Almighty 
for the blessings they afford, inspires a 
kindred reverence for the few remaining 
monuments of the domestic comfort and 
hospitality of former days. 

Seven Letters on Nniional Religion^ ad- 
dressed to the Rev, Henry Melville 
A,M,^ late Fellow and Tutor of St, 
Peter*s f!olleg:c, Cambridge, By 
CiiAKLLS Smith, It.D. Fellow and 
Tutor of St, Peter's College, Cam- 
bridfs^e, London ; Riving to us. Cam- 
bridge : J. & J. J. Deighton. 18t‘i3. 
8vo. Rp. SOL 

Mr. Smith is sdmetimes dogmatical, 
sometimes violent, sofnetime.s senten- 
tious, sometimes iucompreheusible, and 
sonfetimes not quite orthodox ; hut 
withal lip has made his point good; 
and if he hud not, the objeet of his 
correspondence would atone for all the 
ininor faults of style, and temper, and 
misconception. Of the heven l^'.ttcrs, 
one-:sixt]i jmrt at least is unexception- 
able,' and being so, at this time moi\ 
especially, invaluable. It is tlie mam 
object of the book to prove, that a 
Church, to be efficient^ must be j§sia- 
hlhhid. 

When national religion,” be ob- 
serves, “a.s a means of union, and an 
informing and dictatorial spirit to the 
whole social man, one body, one sjiirit, 
lias been set aside, then how speedily 
may be seen the dissolution of tb(3 whole ; 
the body may stagger on awhile, or after 
death there may be a galvanic mockery 
of life by earthly skill, but vital govern- 
ment and unity of action there cannot 
be. After the destruction of national 
religion, the other institutions and the 
other usagwSj which were sanctified, if 
not sugge^i'ed, by national devotion, 
may be retained, but all is confusion, 
and the sciolist and the utilitarian are 
wondering, pleased with eloquent ex- 
pressions of their wonder, wliy there is 
no peac(i-^when all sects and all creeds 
equal in the eye of the law.”-^Pp.Jl6, 
rivi# 

III tlie course of the argument, which, 
we repeat, is thoroughly made out, there 


arc many collateral suggestions wonliy 
of attentivje consideration. The re- 
marks on Episcopacy in India, and Dis- 
sent and i^ipacy at home, will be read 
with interest and advantage. 


A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Ahe Service of the Chur;fh, Compiled 

by the Rn^.T Lnolkwood, Jiiri. M.A. 

London: Kivingtons. 1832. Pp. 120. 

That a standard selection of Church 
psalmody is a desideratum which almost 
every Clergyman feels, cannot be doubted. 
Many parts of the old and new version 
of the Paalms, from hard wordxS and bad 
numberings, are with difficulty used ;v and 
their “ inadcijuacy to sustain congrega- 
tional singifig is evident from the present 
state of Church psalmody.” 

No sullicient authority having yet 
attempted to supply the Cluirch with 
that of which all feel the want, numerous 
arc the ‘‘selections” and “compilations” 
put forth by the Clergy themselves : one 
of which is that before us. 

This selection is made from our most 
ayiproved viTsifiers. Much care has 
been taken in adopting the psalms for 
particular days and ])articular occasions ; 
and a table of tunes is likewise prefixed, 
arranged after the nianiuT of that in our 
Number for Sei^ternber, 1832. 

Ill the application of a psalm to the 
tunc “ Islington,” great care should 
ajw^js be taken as to the selection of 
vwds, or there will be the unbapyiy 
division which occurs when the second 
verse of Psalm cxi. is sung to that air. 

Ik’fore Mr. Underwood jiuhlishes his 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Church 
Melodies, we would recommend him to 
grange them in the different metres ac- 
cdrding to their accent; that is, cheerful 
tunes, c.M. accent on the first syllable; 
cheerful tunes, c.m. accent on the secmid 
syllabic, &c. Want of attention to this 
circumstance of union in accent of words 
and music, mats one half the music in 
our churches. 

Mr. Underwood strongly advocates, in 
his preface, a return to the use of the 
chant in our churches; As far as the 
“ Gloria Patris” are concerned, we have 
just adopted his recommendation, and 
are happy to say, not only with suc- 
cess, but with pleasure to the congre- 
l^tion. 

The names of the authors of the 
versions zhight have been added to each 
psalm, and die metre prefixed. As a 
whole, this little work deserves qommen- 
dation. . 
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Poems, chiefly Devotional. By Jacques. 

Second Edition. London j IVIarecltal. 

1832. Pp. 73. 

‘‘The melancholy Jacques,” as Shakes- 
peare says, “ His sister Mary Marp^a-"^ 
retta,” to whom he has dedicated his 
poems, is doubtless jJeased with his 
fraternal poejics. The “ devolimal ** 
parts contain no false doctrine, though 
many false rhymes ; and the “ miscel- 
laneous ” few proofs of a good ear, though 
many of a good heart. The sentiments 
are better than the verses that convey 
them; but Jacques sometimes, in spite 
of himself, touches the right choj*d, and 
“discourses excellent music.'’ “The 
Spring Morning” contains some sweet 
lines ; and the lines to an Ea>ly Swallow 
convicts him of being able to do better 
than he has done ; but his Sonnet to 
Helen contains nothing of a sonnet, but 
the number of lines, and as little of 
sense in the last eight lines, as of gram- 
mar in the first. He should correct 
these errors, and not make singing birds 
of the feminine gender, and we will then 
moralize rather with him than with his 
namesake of the stage. 


Sermons on the Spiritual Comfort mid 
.‘issurance attainable by Obedience and 
Coti/ormity to the Lord .fesws Christ ; 
adapted to memory : with an Essay on 
the Use of Memory as a means q/‘ 
(irace. By 1 1 13 n it v Erskini. 1 1 cad, 
M.'JV,, Rector of Fenitou, Devon, and 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland. London: Ei- 
vingtons. 1832. Pp. 200. 

Perhaps we arc prejudiced in our dis- 
taste — for distaste we have — for preach- 
ing from memoriier. Those preachers of 
this class, whom it has been our fortune 
to hear, have indulged in theatrical ges- 
ture, to a degree wliich seemed to offend 
against our notions of decency and order 
in Church matters ; and we are not 
prepared to yield up our prejudices 
cither to the Essay or the Sermons of 
Mr. Head. There is a quaintness in 
the latter, almost amounting to vulgarity, 
which does not suit well with the sa- 
credness of his subject ; and the notion 
of “considering Christ as the most in- 
timate friend we have tn the world,” ^ 
(p. 140) savours somewhat of profane-^' 
ness. The following arguments^^for the 
use of the memory are sufficiently in- 
genious; but though we fully coincide 
111 the writer’s recommendation of the 
exorcise of the memory as a means of 


grace, we cannot trace the application 
of the inference to menioriter preaching. 

“ If we are commanded to mount a 
wall, although we be not enjoined to use 
a ladder, shall we not use a ladder if it 
he given to us?" If we a?.e commanded 
to bring water into a bouse from a 
stream, although we be not enjoined to 
use a pitcher, shall we not use a pitcher 
if it be given to us? If we are com- 
manded to water a garden, although we 
he not enjoined to use a watering-pot, 
shall we not use a watering-pot if it be 
given to us.” — P. 24. 

We do not mean, however, to deny 
some considerable share of merit to the 
volume. There are some good passages 
and much genuine piety in the sermons, 
and not a little ingenuity in the essay. 
Botli art* worth reading, and will pro- 
bably he read. 


Plain Sermons, preached in a Village 
Church. By a Country Clergy- 
M\N. Second Edition. London: 
John Hearne. 1831. 2 vols. 

'Phuse two little unpretending volumes 
approach the nearer to what plain ser- 
mons nti^hf to be, than most we are ac- 
eustorned to meet with. A strain of 
genuine* piety runs through the whole 
of them ; they are, at the same time, so 
plain, and yet so animated, that the 
meanest capacity cannot fail of coin- 
l>rehcndiiig them, and of rising from 
their perusal better and wiser. The 
IcadfJlg doctrines of our holy religion, 
and tbe fruits of a sincere belief in their 
truth, are here admirably displayed — tlie 
first as the foundation, and the latter as 
the superstructure. The genuine spirit 
of Christianity breathes in every line. < 

It must be confessed, that the minister 
of religion has often no easy task to 
perform, in adapting his discourses to 
the different capacities and wants of his 
congregation ; the perfection, therefore, 
of preaching, we consider to be this — the 
zealous enforcement of the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity in plain but dig-* 
nified language, suited to the jacredness 
and ipllpite importance of the subject, so 
that the most ignorant, as well as the 
best educated, may be eqtially instructed 
in “those things which belong to their 
peace.” 

We can recommend these sermons to 
those who are about to take holy or- 
ders, and more especially to our young 
clerical brethren in the country, as mo- 
del* for their imitation. 
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A SERMON* 

Romans xi. 13 «, — I magnify mine office, > 

That profound humility is. consistent with a just estimate of oflicial 
dignity, we possess an abuni^ant proof in the conduct and the character 
of the great Apostle, whose words I have selected for my text on this 
important occasion, flighly as lie venerated the pastoral office, and 
richly as he prized the function of a minister of God, his own mission 
manifested the unaflccted meekness of his heart; and he not oi^ly 
acknowledged himself to be “ the least of the Apostles,’’ but protested 
that he not meet to be called an Apostle.” 

Fortified with such an illustrious exam])le, I too would “ magnify 
mine office,” fearless of the imputation of intending thereby to exalt 
myself; for the priesthood is one thing, and the priest confessedly another. 

The stronger, indeed, the conviction of the sacerdotal dignity, the 
greater will be the self-abasement of him who is invested with its awful 
responsibilities. “Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that 
I should bring fortli the children of Israel out of Egypt?” will bo the 
question most obviously suggested to every minister of the Gospel, who 
remembers “ into how high a dignity, and how weighty an office,” lie 
has been called. And yet it is our bounden duty “to magnify” our 
clerical functions on fitting, occasions : and whatever be the vials of 
contempt, which the ignorant, the giddy, or the graceless, may be 
ple^ijfed to pour upon our vocation ; we, surely, must rank the cure of 
souTs amongst the most dignified of appointments ; and he w^ho can 
tamely surrender the honoui;^ his calling to the vulgar ribaldry, or the 
taunting sarcasm of godless opponents, may well be said to be asliamed 
of the Master by whom he has been commissioned, and to be a traitor 
to the holy cause, to yrhich he has judged his allegiance, and betrothed 
his talents. — “ I magnify mine office?’ 

Bear with me, then, whilst I endeavour to discuss a topic, which may 
prove equally beneficial to ministers and to laics ; — to all who are engaged 
in the service of the altar, no less than to those for whom such services 
are ordained to the sheep, on the one hand, and to the shepherds on 
the other. 

^ I. Duly to appreciate the ministerial charge, let it be remembered, in 
the first place, that it is an ordinance of God, Its divine institution is 
proved, not merely from the necessity of the thing as inferred from: the 
sacred will of ifim, who is pleased “ by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe (for “ how shall^they hear without a preacher ; 
and how shall they preach, except tliey be sent but it is plain 
matter of history ; and fhe inspired penmen have reCbrded the fiict for 
our instruction. ’ ^ 


♦ Preached at a Yiei^lioo. 
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The great High Priest of our jjrofession was anointed by lus 
heavenly Father to thi* dignity of his sacerdotal function : “ for no 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself to be made att High 
Priest ; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-^day have I 
begotten thee. As he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest for 
ever, after order of Melchisedcc.” Thus was our blessed Redeemer 
authorized by the Father to exercise the priesthood ; and a public pro- 
clamation from heaven was vouchsafed to sanction and to ratify the 
commission by which he was constituted ‘‘ the Head of the Church/’ 

Rut, then, it will be said, allowing the divine institution of the ever- 
lasting priesthood of Christ, how are his pretended ambassadors to 
shew the sign manual of heaven to their commission ? Here, again, we 
appeal to the pages of inspiration. ** As my Father hath sent me,*' — 
(such were the memorable words of our Redeemer when he first sent 
the Apostles to preach the good tidings of salvation)^ — “ As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send 1 you. And when lie had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive yc the Holy Ghost : 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they arc retained.” 

That our great High Priest was consecrated by the Father, and that 
He in like manner ordained the a])ostles to their spiritual charge, there 
is no room to doubt. Yet we may be challenged to demonstrate the 
divine appointment of oursclreSf their successors in the ministry; and we 
fearlessly answer that cliallenge, by adduction of the same infallible 
testimony of Holy Writ. There we read that Jesus came, and spake 
unto the eleven disciples, saying, “ All ]:3ovver is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Gliost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo, lam with you always even unto the end of the world,'' 

It is obvious to remark that Christ codfd not be present with the first 
Apostles to the end of the world ;” for they died like other mortals, 
and “ w^ere gathered to their fathers.” And therefore his emphatic pro- 
mise impliedjtliat his siiiritual succdur should accompany tlie ministration 
of his word and sacraments by that special order of men, of whom his 
first Apostles were the elder brethren. So long, then, as the w^orld 
shall endure, the Christian Priesthood shall remain under the perpetual 
guardianship of its Divine Founder : — “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

How the Apostles construed this promise of their Master, will best 
be understood by the conduct which they uniformly adopted in relation 
to the point before us. We find them “ ordaining elders in every efty.” 
We see them, by imposition of hands, conferring the pastoral charge 
upon their successors ; and these again, adopting the same method of 
investiture into the ministerial chre; and framing rules of discipline, 
and promulgath^ legislative provisions for the foturc government of 
the Church, in that triple gradation of ecclesiastical rank, which the 
apostolical constitution of our venerable Establishment hath so wisely 
retained amongst pv^lves. The preachers of salvation are “ the ser- 
vants of the most tliyh God,'^ with whom they are invited to be 
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fellow workers^' as though Croc^ did beseech 'men by their moutlis, to 
l>e reconciled to himself. It is the Holy Ghost^ by whose unction we 
are made meet dispensers of the mystery of the Gospel ; and it is the 
seal of the King of kings which imparts authority and honour to the 
charter thus secured to our righteous possession. 

II. But in addition to this consideration, we may “magnify” the 
clerical “ office,” by weighing the momentous ends^ to which it is sub- 
servient. 

“ Look how high the heaven is in comparison of the earth “ Look 
how wide the east is from the west so far do tUc purposes of the pas- 
toral office tower above the designs of all earthly functions ; so far in 
measure of importance does our celestial stewardship exceed all tem- 
poral dignities. Our high “ Apostleship,” may indeed cease to be 
magnified; the functions of our sacred ministry may no longer be 
considered as appropriated to tlie noblest of causes, when the soul of 
man shall be proved to be inferior to his body, and the interests of 
eternity to be less than the concerns of time. 

In these ominous days of political embarrassment, when violence and 
intimidation have gone far to rob our Protestant Establishment of the 
wonted protection of the law ; — wdien earnest contention for the faith 
is vilified as mercenary priestcraft, and decried as graceless bigotry; — 
when oiir “ form of sound words ” is denied admittance within the walls 
of an Institution, which boasts herself to be a Metropolitan University : — 
when religious indifference, under the mask of Hheraliti/f would open 
wide the doors of legislative privilege to “ Jews and Turks, to infidels, 
and to heretics,” and thus lead men to deem all modes of faith equally 
acceptable, and equally inditlerent, to the God of trutli, and tlierefore all 
Oeeds useless impositions upon the conscience, and tlieretbre all religious 
iustruction a thing of trivial import, and all spiritual teachers equally 
deserving ol' neglect, or o<[iuilly meet to be supported by public provision : 
— in these ominous times, the l\eaven-scnt heralds of salvation may preach 
to heedless auditors, and their most solicitous exhortations may fail to 
influence the principles of men, “ charm they never so wisely.” For 
what can be expected by the servants of a crucified Master, when profit 
and pleasure and power have united in a profligate alliance to postpone 
the consideration of the future to the importunate cravings of the 
present; and “ the " schoolmaster is abroad” to teacli every tiling and 
any thing but the “ one ^thing needful.” Yet in comparison with the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ ” all secular learning is utter 
foolishness : and therefore He, whose calling it is to “ make men wise 
unto salvation,” and whose dignifled province it is to be “ separated unto 
the gospel of God,” may well be entitled to “ magnify his office.” 

The everlasting ruin of one poor soul is a calamity more fearful than 
the downfall of an empire. That ruin we are appointed to stay. The 
rescue of 6ne*poor soul from the pangs of remediless perdition is a con- 
summation more to be wished than the richest haryest of military 
triumph,,, or the most glorious fame in the lettered arch^^s of the world. 
The presentation of one blessed soul, clad in the righteousness of the 
tiamb, to the mercies of relleeming love, is a work, from which the 
^eatest of the sons of men might gather a galaxy pf glory, bright and 
Slustrious as the stars of heaven. And this is the province, and this the 
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privilege of the minist^s of God. A province, how momentous ! a 
privilege, how noble ! 

The ambassiidor of heaven, who is delegated to represent noc earthly 
potentate ; whose commission it is, not to inspect the covenants of 
commercial treaties, — not to fathom the artifices of diplomatic intrigue, 
or to adjust the boundaries of hostile and contiguous nations ; but to 
preach deliverance to the captive, and the giving of sight to the blind ; — 
whose blessed task it is to rpuse the dead in sin to a life of righteous- 
ness ; to comfort those who mourn, to visit those who arc sick, to 
reclaim those who have wandered from the fold of Christ, to strengthen 
the weak and to establish the strong the ambassador, whose duty 
prompts him to fulfil these offices of Christian charity may well assume 
the apostolical privilege of “magnifying iiis office and is entitled, it 
will be confessed, to exclaim with the prophet, — “ How beautiful are the 
feet of him thatbringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation!” 

From the divine mslitution and the momeiitous iruriioses of the clerical 
profession in the abstract, I might proceed to “ magnify mine office ” 
by challenging your attention to the state and the character of that 
body of initiisters who now serve at the altars of our vt;nerable Church. 
That they have been scriptiirally ordained, according to due order, and 
“ the custom of the churches of God;” that they have been lawfully 
chosen and sent by men who alone have public authority given unto 
ihein to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard ; that by pro- 
fessional learning they are (jualified “ rightly to divide the word of 
truth,” and have been examined as to their fitness for the province 
which they undertake ; that they are free from the stain of any delin- 
quencies which should operate to their exclusion from the priesthood, — 
the discipline of the Church, the vigiJ;ince of their diocesans, the con- 
trol of public opinion, have happily concuri'cd to assure you. 

liut I would not place tlieiv claim to general reverence upon this 
ground, when the respective exercise of their talents “ to the glory of 
the name of God and the edification of his Church ” may justly challenge 
the notice of you all, Mnu'ro, (for I omit the detail of their ministerial 
labours,) where, but for them, would be your natipnal schools ? Where, 
hut for them, would be your parochial schools ? Wlicncc, but from 
them, does the sick pauper receive medicine to hocil the maladies of his 
mind ; or charitable largesses so often to mitigate his poverty ? What 
benevolent institution do they not patronize, according to, yea, and 
beyond their means ? Who may not recognize in his pastor a friend, a 
counsellor, and a guide ? 

“ It must needs be that offences come and when we remember 
that of the twelve Apostles four were found deficient — (for Judas betrayed 
Ids Master, Peter denied him, and James and John incurred his severe 
rebuke by the manifestation of an unchristian and vindictive sj)irit) — we 
shall not be surprised ihviV exceptions have their place iji the larger 
number of the Hying ministers of religiog* Whilst, however, they are 
exceptioii&i you^^ 'will not visit the whole body with their individual 
failures, or cease to hold your spiritual masters “ very highly in love for 
their work’s sake.” , 

Under these circumstances, I would claim tlie privilege of reminding 
the laity, to whom I address myself, that they arc bound to regard those 
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who are over them in the Lor^,' with the afFectiouate reverence which is 
due to tlieir holy vocation. For our Saviour hath forewarned us of the 
tremendous judgment awaiting such as shall neither receive nor hear his 
anointed heralds*: “ Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city.** 
“ Remember’* — ( I am quoting the words of St. Paul) — “ Remember them 
which have the rule over yeu, who have spoken unto jfou the word of 
God ; whos0' faith follow, considering the end of their conversation : 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.** “ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for they 
watch for ypur souls, as they that must give account.” 

Disrespect and contumely towards the ambassadors of Christ, are 
disrespect "and contumely towards Him, whose warrant they bear ; 
and disrespect and contumely towards Christ are disrespect and con- 
tumely towards Goddiimsclf : “ He that hoareth youj hgareth me, and lie 
that despisetli you, despiseth me; and he that despiscth me, despiseth 
him that sent rac.” ‘‘ Let a man so account of us as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.*’ 

Whatever be th^ spirit of cavil and irreverence ; whatever be the 
bitter contempt or the eager aspersions, or the disparaging calumny 
with which, for base purposes, or instigated by malice or by envy, the 
impugners of our Apostleship may think dt to assail our brotherhood, 
we pray God to forgive them as we ourselves do : and yet we cannot 
listen to these false and libellous impieties of accusation without 
reminding our opponents, more in charity than iii auger, of the foul 
indignities with which, in Jthese reproaches upon the servants of the 
Most High God, (unmerited and unfounded as they are,) they assail 
that awful Being “ whose the^v are, and whom they serve and 
who, therefore, has pli^dged liimsclf to protect them to “ the end 
of the world.” 

Again : if the ministers of Christ be specially commissioned of 
Heaven to the service of the altar, of that altar they are to live ; for 
the spiritual labourer is worthy of his hire,* “ Do ye not know that 
they which minister '^bout holy things, live of the things of the 
temple ; and they which wait at the altar, arc partakers of the altar? 
Even so hath the L®rd ordained — (mark, I pray you, this emphatic 
statement) — even so hath the Lord ordained^ that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 

To explain the necessity, and to enlarge upon the expediency of a 
legal provision for the Clergy, liowever, is foreign from my purpose ; 
yet, when political agitators take such pains to make our Established 
Church unpopular; and hope, it should seem, to consummate her ruin 
by perpetual atta^jks upon, and gross exaggerations of, Church property, 
it may be perpitted me to remark, that clerical property . stands upon 
the same foundation as all other property,— Law of the Laiid^ And, 
surely, men might learn to 1[>e?more guarded in thi^ir vituperation of the 
system of tithes, and mofe sparing of their anath^as, whan they 
temeraber that such as inveigh against ecclosikstical establishments, 
and the incorporation of religion with the indirectly, at least, 

arraign* the wisdom and justice of God, from immediate appoint- 
ment the institutions connected with the Jewfeh' polity resulted. For 
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if, under the ministry erf the letter y it w^is consistent with the wisdour 
of Jehovah to secure to tlie priesthood a stated and permanent pro- 
vision by the economy of'tithes, why should the ministry of the Spirit 
be left unendowed ; or why should a Christian legislature be con- 
demned for giving sanction to snch a precedent ? If it was predicted 
of kings that they should be the nursing fathers, and of queers, that 
they should be the ihothyersr^f the Church; is it inexpedient, or 
inequitable, tliat they should use their influence, their authority, and 
their revenues in tlie manner most corresponding with their important 
designation ?, 

We would answer the cumulative invectives of those, who pretend 
to advance the interest of our Establishment by oflicious interference 
with ecclesiastical revenues, and an agrarian equalization of ecclesias- 
tical property, in a spirit of imaircctcd charity. And yet we know not 
that we assume |in iinelfristian privilege, when we remind these unin- 
vited friends, that their schemes are as irapracticnhle, in fact, as they 
seem to he specious in theory, and would assuredly prove abortive in 
their effects. 

And here I would again dejirecate the sarcasm of- those who may be 
ready to exclaim against what they call the “ usurpation of priestcraft,” 
“the tyranny of Churcliineii,” and “ the undue assumption of authority 
by tlie clerical order,” as inconsistent with Christian meekness and 
humility. J would protest, as in tlic presence of God, that whilst “ I 
magnify mine office,” T find myself more and more humbled in person, 
and led to say with tlu^ Apostle, “ Who is sufiicient for these things ?” 
But tlie contemptuous slander which in these our times is poured vith 
lavish rancour upon the Church Establishment, its ministers, and its 
ordinances, have seemed to justify the* assertion of its claims to 
reverence and love, founded upon tlic sanctitjg of its heavenly origin : 
and I would say to all our adversaries, — “ If T am become a fool in 
glorying, ye have compelled me.” 2 Cor, xii. 11. 

But, whatever be the destiny of tlie British Church, he it our 
endeavour “ to watch in all things, to do the work of an evangelist, 
and to make full proof of our ministry.” Be it^our endeavour to take 
good “ heed to ourselves and to our doctrines.” ’ Be it our endeavour 
to “ feed the the Church of God, which he has purchased with his own 
blood;” and to be “ examples of the believers, in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith and in purity.” Be it our 
endeavour to “ teach, and to premonish, to feed and to provide for the 
Lord’s fixmily ; to seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, 
and for his children that are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they maybe saved through Christ for ever.” Be it our care, to 
have “ printed in our memory how great a treasure is committed to 
our hands.” ; Be it our study never to “ cease our^abour, our care, 
and our diligence, until wc have done whatever lieth in \&, according to 
our bounden duty, to bring all such as are, or shall .be commited to our 
charge, unto that agreemetit in the faith and knowledge of God, and to 
tiiat ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that there be no place left 
amongst us, either forelior In religion or for viciousxiess in life.” 

Be it ever present to our thoughts, that the surest method of 
magnifying our office, so^ as to secure the esteem of men and the 
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approbation of the invisible Head of the Church, is to live that we may 
“ adorn the doctrines” which we preach : for whatever be the dignity 
of the clerical order, or the divine authoritjf of our commission, our 
influence depends chiefly upon our personal characters; and our success, 
under the blessing of God, is intimately connected wdth our personal 
exertions. 

What, then, remains for all the members of our Church, but to 
strive to approve tliemselvcs as the ministers and people of God in 
their respective situations ! What remains, but that we unite in 
thankfulness to God, who has thus appointed an especial order of men 
to publish his blessed will, and to be the channels of his grace ! What 
remains, but that we put up our common petition both for ministers 
and people, that these be so invested with the heavenly grace, that “the 
word spoken by their mouths may never be spoken in vain and that 
they may continue to shew themselves thankful unto thee, O God ! for 
all thy benefits ; so that as well by these thy ministers, ''as by them over 
whom they are appointed thy ministers, thy holy name may be for ever 
glorified, and thy spiritual kingdom enlarged, through thy blessed Son, 
our only Redeemer* Jesus Christ. 

E. G. 


MISCELI.ANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

' No, XXXI. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTlHtV. 

TERTULLIAN.-~-{contmued.) 

Quid TertuUiano ernditius, quid acutius? — Jerom. Epist. ad Magn. 84 . 

As all the five books against Marcion, with the exception of the 
second^ contain direct allusions to the doctrines of Montanus, the whole 
were evidently written after Teitullian’s secession from the Church ; 
and it has already been stated, that the first book mentions the year 
207 as the date of its composition. It appears that this work was 
the third which had been written by the author on the same subject. 
To supply the defects of a former treatise, hastily put together, he had 
prepared a second, of which a copy had been surreptitiously obtained by 
a convert to the Marcionite doctrines, who gave it to the world in a 
corrupt and interpolated form. Hence the necessity of vindicating his 
opinions, and exposing the fraud which, under the sanction of his name, 
had been practised upon th6 Church. The heresy, agai^f^t which the 
work is directed, was a modification of Gnosticism ; \and the author of it 
was bom at bynope, in Pontus, about a. t>. 148. He was originally a 
member of the Church at Rome, and had subscribed a considerable sum 
of money to the common fund; but he was induced,, bjy the love of 
ndvelty, to concoct a religious system of hia owh) in the formation of 
which he borrowed largely from the opinions of ; Cerdon. Maintaining 
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that the law and the Gospel contradicted- each other, he thence deduced 
the doctrine of two Gods^ of whom, the one who gave the Law, and 
created the world, was’^ihe author of evil, and the other, who was 
revealed by Christ, was a deity of pure benevolence, who would neither 
judge, nor condemn, nor punish. Thi§, his main error, originated in 
the wish to reconcile the existence of cvU with the goodness of God ; 
and, in order to support it^ he had written a work, entitled Antitheses^ 
in which he attempted to prove, by an opposition of apparent contra- 
dictu)ns, that the Law and the Gospel could not have proceeded from the 
same source. He also affirmed that Christ had not a real body, and 
that the Saviour of the New Testament, and the Christ predicted in the 
Old, were distinct individuals; he rejected the doctrine of the resur- 
rection ; denied the freedom of the will ; prohibited marriage ; and not 
only mutilated the Scriptures, but compiled a gospel of his own, 
chiefly from that of St. Luke, adapted to the inculcation of his peculiar 
tenets. Towards the end of his life he renounced his errors, but died 
before he could obtain re-admission into the Church, from which he had 
been repeatedly rejected.^ 

Such is the account w'hich the work of Tertullian furnishes of the 
heretic against whom it was composed ; and it now remains to examine 
the refutation which it exhibits of his doctrines. The first book is 
employed in disproving the existence of a Supreme Being distinct from 
the Creator of the world. With this view he observes that the definition 
of God comprises the idea of supreme power and eternal self-existence, 
which at once shuts out the possibility of two dejties, in every respect 
equal, inasmuch as the inferiority of either entitles the superior alone 
to the name and attributes of the Godhead ’(1. 1 — 7 .)* He tlien points 
out the absurdity of supposing that the Suj^freme Being should have been 
entirely unknown in the interval hetw*beii the creation and the coming 
of Christ ; and that the work of the Demiurge^, from whose dominion 
Christ was sent to deliver mankind, should still continue to subsist in 
all its vileness, without the prospect of a new creation from the supreme 
Giver of all good (§§. 8 — 19.). To an inference deduced by Marcion, 
from the dispute between St, Paul and St. Peter, that there was a con- 
tradiction between the Law and the Gospel, he replies, that the abolition 
of legal observances was not only predicted in the Tiaw, but the fact 
that the same God was the author of both the Law' and the Gospel was 
the only ground which rendered a proof of the abolition of the former 
necessary (§§. 20, 21.). At all events, he observes, the system of Mar- 
cion does not establish the benevolence of his supposed Supreme Being, 
inasmuch as a God of goodness could not have permitted the universe 
to have been held so long in subjection by a malignant deity, nor is it 
consistent with perfect goodness to permit sin to go unpunished (§§. 
22 — 30.). Having exposed the absurdity of the notion of two Supreme 
Beings, TertuBian proceeds, in the second book, to refute the arguments 
by which it was sugported. Reprobating the presumption of man in 
canvassing the counsels of his Maker, he hrgues, that the appearance of 


* Marcion's ejection from the Chbrrh is doubled by some writers, who suppose that 
Tertullian has, in this statemebt, confounded Marcion and Cerdon. See Lardner’s History 
of Heretics, IX. 3. ' 
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evil in the world docs not militate with the perfect goodness of the 
Creator, from the visible marks of the divine*'perfectioiis''in the creation 
of man, who fell by the abuse of that free-will with which he was 
endowed (II. 1 — 5.). Without this freedom ot will he could not have 
been in the likeness of his Maker, and God’s foreknowledge of his abuse 
of it does not imply compulsion (§§. 6 — 10.). To an objection that 

the infliction of punishment cannot accord with perfect goodness, he 
replies, that as justice is also inseparable from the Deity, to deny him 
the exercise of it is no less ridiculous than to accuse a surgeon of cruelty 
because he occasionally inflicts pain ; and, as to the precepts in the Law, 
from whicli Marcion was wont to argue the undue severity of its Author, 
they were absolutely necessary to maintain the peaiJe of society among 
men (§§, 11 — 19,). He them proceeds to notice, not always very 
satisfactorily, a variety of contradictions and immoralities, which the 
Marcioriites professed to have detected in the. Scriptures ; and shews, 
that all their argument® against the Supreme Creator apply with equal 
force against their own imaginary deity (§§. 20 — 29.). In the third 
book, Tcrtullian undertakes to prove that Jesus was sent into the world 
by the Creator. After some remarks upon the nature and value of 
the evidence from prophecy, and some points of difference in its 
application to the Jews and the Marcionites (III. 1 — 6.), he traces 
the error of both to a misconception of the two-fold advent of Christ 
(§. 7.) ; sets aside the notion that Christ was a man in appearance only 
(§§. 8—1 1.) ; and proves, in conclusion (§§. 12 — 25.), by comparing the 
predictions of the Old Testament with the history of Jesus as recorded in 
the New, that he was the Messiah whom the prophets had foretold. 
The passages cited for this* purpose are chiefly the same as those pro- 
duced in the Treatise against *the Jews; and, indeed, the entire book bears 
a strong resemblance to that cbmposition. Marcioii’s work, entitled 
Antitheses, and the Gospel which he had fabricated for the purpose of 
imposing his system upon his followers, come under review in the fourth 
book. Having entered at large into the question of tlie genuineness of 
the sacred Scriptures (IV. 1 — 5.), he reverts to the proof that the 
Messiah predicted in the Old Testament had really appeared, examines 
and reconciles the apparent contradictions alleged by Marcion to exist 
between the Old and New Testaments (§§. 6 — 42.); and thence infers 
(§. 43.), that the inspiration of the Scriptures and the mission of Christ 
proceeded from the same God, who was no other than the Creator of the 
world. Now it was St. Paul’s opposition to tlie Judaizing Christians, 
upon which Marcion principally grounds his charge of inconsistency 
between the Law and the Gospel. Tertullian therefore, in the fifth 
hook, establishes the perfect harmony of St. Paul’s writings with .the 
Scriptures of the Old Testainent. Beginning with the Epistle to the 
Galatians (Y, 1 — 4.), he proceeds to the two to the Corinthians (§§. 
6 — 12.), thatoto the Romans (§§. 13, 14.), and those to the Thessa- 
lonians (§§. 15, 16.), Ephesians (§. 17.), Colossitgw (§§• 18j 19.), and 
Philippians (§. 20.), and concludes with observing (§. 21.), that the 
Epistles to Timothy and besides the mutilation and corruption of 

other parts of the New Testament, were altc^ethcr rejected by Marcion. 

The Treatise de Anima contains an allusion to the martyrdom of 
Perpetua, which is assigned to the yeaV '203, but it was written after 
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the work against MArcion^ to the second book of which there is a 
reference in §. 21. It contains- severed indicadons of the liereay of 
Montanus. Of the two parts whereof man is composed, Caro et 
Anma, Tertullian maintains, in opposition to the opinions of certain 
heathen pliilosophers and heretics, that the soul is immortal, though, at 
the same time, he believes it to be corporeal (§§. 1 — 5.). This he 
infers from the indication of external objects to the soul, such as colours, 
smell, and sound, by means of the corporeal senses (§. 0.); confirming 
his opinion by the authority of Seranus the physician, who contends that 
the soul would sink without corporeal sustenance, and by the declaration 
of the Scriptures, that the rich man, during the existence of his soul in 
the intermediate stsite, was capable of torment (§. 7.)* Against the 
objection naturally arising from its indivisibility, he opposes the 
testimony of a female to whom the soul was exhibited materially in a 
vision (§§. 8, 9.). He lYiaintains that the soul is simple and indi- 
visible in its nature, and that the spiritas is Coexistent and consubstan- 
tial with it, life and breath being in reality inseparable, and, consequently, 
the distinction bet\rccn tlie source of each respectively being a verbal 
distinction only (§§. 10 — 15.). Itegarding the soul as the source of 
intelligence, and endued with free-will, he traces to it the origin of the 
diversities of intellect and disposition wliicl; prevail among mankind 
(§§. 10 — 21.), and grounds upon the arguments which he has advanced, 
the following definition (§. 22.): — Dejlnifnus Aniinam Dei jiatu natam, 
immortalem, corporalem, cjpgiatam, suhslantia simplicem, de s^io ^apientem, 
varie procedevtcm, lihcraru arbilrii, accidenliis obnoxiam, per ingenia 
mulahilern, rationalem, do7ninalriccm,divinatriccm, cx wwa(A(lami anima) 
redundantem. With respect to tliis common origin of the souls of men, 
he traces it, as well as that of the body;, to a conception in the womb of 
the mother, and proceeds to refute the Platonic doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul, and the Pythagorean doctrine of the Metemp- 
sychosis, which are directly at variance with this position (§§. 23 — 35.). 
This discussion is followed by some collateral observations on the 
difference of the sexes (§, 30.), the foetus in the womb (§. 37. )» <^he 
maturity of the soul (§. 38.), and the corruption of human nature (§§. 
39 — 41.) ; and the observation, that the embryo infant, being dedicated 
to demons by the heathen, could never he horn in a state of purity, is 
introduced by a melancholy picture of the degrading influence of ido- 
latry at Rome. Prom these reflections Tertullian passes to the theory 
of sleep and dreams, maintaining that the soul, being immortal, never 
sleeps ; and, after some curious speculations on the subject, affirms, that 
a separation of the soul and body can only be effected by death (§§.42 — 
49.). This separation, he observes, would never have taken place had 
man continued innocent ; and after it, the souls of martyrs are transferred 
immediately to heaven, and those of men in general remain in the lower 
parts of the earth, without the possibility of revisiting the upper regions 
until the last day (§§. 50 — 67.)* He concludes (§. 58.) by observing, 
that the intermediate state between death and the resurrection is a foretaste 
of that joy to. the good, and misery to the had, which will he the ever- 
lasting portion of each respectively. Many of the arguments adduced 
in this Treatise respecting the origin, nature, and destiny of the soul, 
may he weak and inconclusive, and many of the speculations absurd, but 
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they are not more so than those which occuif in‘the;;>writings of the most 
celebrated of the ancient sages.^ “ It would be the extreme of absurdity,” 
says Jiishop Kaye, “ t§ compare the writings of Plato anil Terthllian as 
compositions ; but if they are considered as specimens of philosophical 
investigation, of reasoning and argument, he who ^^ofesses to admire 
Plato will hardly«^escape the charge of inconsistency, if he thinks meanly 
or spe^s contemptuously of Tettullian.” 

No traces of Montanismare to be found in the Tract Came Christie 
but a reference which it contains to the fourth book against Marcion, 
fixes its data to a period^ subsequent to his lapse into that heresy. 
It upholds the reality of Christ’s incarnation against the erroneous 
dogmas > of several sects, ^which telided to dc^oy that important 
doctrine. Marcion, ut earner^ Christi neyarct^ negavit etiam nativitatem, 
aut ut natimtatem negaret, negavit et carnem ; while others, as Apelles, 
admissa came nativii(£^cm negaverunt. Others again affirmed, that he 
assumed the substance of%ngels ; that his flesh could not be human 
flesh, because it did not proceed from the seed of man; and that, in 
that case, it would also Inatc been sinful flesh. There were also others, 
as Ebion, who denied the divinity of Christ, regarding him as a mere 
man of the seed of David. In reply to these several errors, Tertullian 
argues, that his birth from the virgin proves the reality of his flesh, and, 
consequently, that he lived, died, was bfiried, and rose again in the 
flesh (§§. 2 — 13.) ; that his ^sumption of a celestial substance is absurd, 
as he did tiot come into the world for tlie salvation of angels (§. 14.) ; 
that Adam’s flesh did not proceed from the seed of man, so that this 
could be no ground for d/}nying human flesh to Christ ; that he put 
on human flesh for the very purpose of overcoming sin in the flesh (§§. 
15 — 17.)? lhat Oaro sine "semifte, ex homlne ; spirilus cum semine ex 
Deo ; and that ipse sit de spiritu Dei, et spiritus Dens est^ et Deus ex 
Deo naius ipse est, et, ex came hominis, homo in came generatus (§.18.). 
In the sequel the same line of argument is pursued (§§. 19 — 23.) ; the 
notions of some heretics respecting Christ’s sitting at the right hand of 
God are noticed (§. 24.) : and the tract concludes with a promise (§.25.) 
of a future discussion respecting the intimate connection which subsists 
between the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and that of the 
resurrection of Christ. 

fn the Treatise de Rcsurrectione Carnis, as it appears from § 2, the 
promise with which the preceding tract concludes, is fulfilled ; and a 
passage in §. 11. savours of the Montanism of the writer. It is directed 
against the Marcionites and other heretics, whose "irotions of the Demi- 
urgic origin of evil induced them to depreciate the works of the Creator, 
and, among the rest, tlie human body. Hence* they deemed it incapable 
of a resurrection. Tertullian commences his reply by observing, that 
God could not deem that flesh, which he formed in his own image, 
unworthy to" be raised again (§§. 1 — 8.) ; and he thus sums up the 
arguments (§. 9.) upofi Which his reasoning d^ends: — Quam Deus 
vi^f0ibus suis ad imagiiUdm Dei ^truxit^ quam de suo adjiatu ad 
similitudinem suce vivactlatis animavif, quara incolatui, fructui, 
^dominatui totius snee operationis preeposuity quam s&erameniis suis 
.disciplinisque rescivit; cujus muniUias, amatf cuju9 castigationes prohat ^ 
cugt0s passiones sihi appreciaf ; hceccine won resurgety totiens Dei ? 
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Ahiiti abut, ut Dey^ jAanmm suarum operam, mgenii sui curam, ad^^ 
flatus sui vaginam, molitionis suce regimm, liberalitatis suce liceredem, 
religionis suaf^ sacerdotem, testimonii^ sui militem, Christi sui sororem, in 
ceternum destitudt interitum God’s power to raise the dead is then 
proved, even oil the supposition of annihilation, upon the und^ii^ble 
truth that He who created the body from nothing, can raise it from 
nothing ; and the* probability of a resurrection is inferred from various 
analogies in the natural world, and, among others, from the favourite 
illustration of the Phcenix (§§. 10 — 13 .). Tertullian then maintains, 
that as man’s conduct i^ life depends upon the deeds done in the body, 
the ends of justice wpuld not be answered unless the body was associated in 
the rewards or punishments aiineied to those deeds ; and that the expres- 
sion, resurrectio mortuorum, implies a Resurrection of the body, as the 
soul, being immortal, cannot die (§§. 1<I — 18.).* A variety of general 
objections are then ans^^ered, as w'ell as others derived from passages of 
Scripture, especially from the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (§§. 19 — 62); after which, he arrives at the following con- 
clusion (§. 63.): — Resurget igitur caro, vt quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa, 
et quidem Integra, 

Praxeas scorns to have been the founder of the sect called PatrL 
‘passians, to whose errors tlioso of the Swedenborgians are nearly 
allied. According to Tertullion, whose work against Praxeas affords 
almost the only information respecting hiis opinions, he was a man of an 
unsettled temper, and elated with the pridt; of martyrdom from the mere 
circumstance of hnving endured a short imprisonment for the sake of his 
religion.')' The Montaiiist Eather, howeyer, was not likely to speak 
very favourably of his adversary, who ]\ad recently been at Rome, and 
had prevailed with the bishop of tha^sce'to canceka letter, in which he 
had recommended the Asiatic Churches to continue in communion wdth 
the believers in the new prophecy, llis heresy consisted in denying the 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, maintaining that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, were one and the same ; and asserting, that the 
Father himself descended into the Virgin, was born of her, and suffered, 
and w^as, in short, Jesus Christ,;}; In order to prove this unity of person, 
he quoted, besides -a few passages from the Old Testament, the decla- 
ration of Christ himself, in John x. 30. I and the Father are one:^ and 
affirmed, that in those texts upon which the doctrine of the Trinity ihested, 
the Son meant the flesh, i.e. man, i.c. Jesus ; but the Father meant the 
Spirit, God,\,e, Qhrist,\\ From Rome ho proceeded to Carthage, 

* Compare BLshop l'*eari>on on the Creed, Art XI, 

I Adv. Prax. §. 1. Nam iste primus ex Asiahoc genus perversiiatis Roma infulit, homo 
ft aUhs inquiAvs, insuper de jactations v^arfyrii wfiatns, oh solum et simplex et breve 
varceris tadium. 

J Ibid. Unicum dominam vindicat, omnipoteniem, mundi conditgrem, ut :4e unico 
haresim faciat* Ipsum dicit Pat re m descendisse in Pirgine7n, ipsuniex ea natum, ipsum 
passum; denique ips^im esse Jesum Christum, Compare §§. 2. 9. Praxeas, however, 
appears to liave complained (§. 29,) of the incorrectifess of this statement, declaring his 
belief to be, that the Father did not suffer in, but with, the Son : compassus est Pater 
Filio, Hence Lardner tfupposes, that tertullian was mistaken in the nature of the heresy 
of Praxeas. See History of Ueretlos, XX. 7. • 

§ Ibid. §§. ilS— 20. 

II Ibid. §• 27. in und persmd dhlinguunt utrumque Pairem et Filium / 

dicentes Filium cameni esse, id est, hominem, id est, Jesum j .Pairem autem Spiritum, id 
est, Deum, id est, Christian, 
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where the opposition manifested to liis doctrines induced hiln to deliver 
a formal recantation to the Church hut his conviction, if sincere, was 
only temporary, and the revival of the heresy called forth the Treatise of 
Tertullian, which seems to have placed an elFectual check to its progress. 

After stating his own creed, in terms’ analogous to those which have 
been already given in the analysis of the Tract de Pr^scriptione Hcere’- 
ticorim, and essentially agreeing with the doctrines of our own Church 
(§. 1.), Tertullian replies to Praxeas, that the doctrina of the Trinity no 
more divides the unity than a monarchy is divided when a father asso- 
ciates his^. son with himself in the empire (§§,. 2 — 4.). Dividing his 
inquiry into three parts, viz. an (Filius) sit] ct qui sit, et quoniodo sit 
(§. 5.), he answers the first question by observing, that before the creation 
God was, in a certain sense, alofte, because there was nothing without 
him ; but ivithm him was his reason, called by the Greeks Logos ; that 
this Word was begotten of him for the purpose of carrying Jiis design into 
effect; and that the Son was thus produced from the h'atlier, not entirely 
separated, as in the case of the Anions of Valentinus, but produced as a 
plant from its root, a flower from its stalk, a fountain from its spring, or 
a ray from the sun (§§. 6 — 8.). But, however intimate the union 
between them, there is still a distinction of the Persons of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost (§. 9.); indeed, the terms Father and Son imply a 
distinction which must not be confused (§.10.) ; nor arc there any pas- 
sages in Scripture which asser|tlie identity of the Fatlier and the Son; 
whereas there are several, as Gen, i. 20 ; Ps. cx. 1 ; Isa. xlii. 1 ; Ixi.-l. 
which distinguish between them (§§. 11, 12.). Tn reply to an imputation 
of polytheism, Tertullian, having proved, by quotations from Scripture, 
that the names God and Zoref are applied to Christ, thus clearly expresses 
(§. 13.) the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in Unity : — Duos Deos et 
duos Dominos nunqnam ex 07 'e nostro proferimus ; non quasi non et Pater 
Deus, ct Filius Deus, el Spirit us tSanctus Dens, et Deus unusquisque : sed 
quoniarn non ui duo Del ct duo Domini prcedicahantur, ut, ubi venisset 
Christ us, ct Deus agnoscatur, ct Dominus vocarctur, quia filius Dei et 
Domini. So far indeed, he continues, were Christians from countenancing 
polytheism, that even the fear of martyrdom could not induce them to 
acknowledge two Gods or two Lords. He then observes that the 
distinct personality of the Father and the Son affords the only means of 
reconciling several apparent inconsistencies in the Scriptures (§§. 14, 1 5.) ; 
that this distinction is recognized in the New Testament (§§. 16, 17.); 
and that the passages alleged by Praxeas in jiroof of the identity of the 
Father and the Son, admit of an easy interpretation in accordance with 
the uniform sense of Holy Writ; our Lord’s declaration, on which he 
lays the greatest stress, plainly indicating a duality of person, while it 
affirms a unity of substance (§§. 18 — 24.). So also the three persons in 
tbc Trinity are one in substance, unum ; not one in number, unus (§. 25.). 
Having discussed the first of his three questions, and established the 
existence of the Son, it remains to solve the other two ; viz. qui sit, et 

• Adv. Prax. §. ]. Manet Chirographmhff^d Psychicos, apud quos tunc res gesta est* 
Exinde silcntium. Et nos quidem postea dgnitip PardCCleti atque defensio disjunxit a 
Psychicis. The orthodox are here the aa distinguished from the vv^vpariKoX or 

‘ Moiitanists ; among whom it is clear, this and otl^ passages in the Tract, that 
TertuUian was now enrolled. Compare §§. ?, 8, 13, 30. 
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quomodo sit. Adducing therefore the several passages in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, which mark the distinction between the Father and 
the Son (§. 2G,), he adverts to the obvious contradiction in the doctrine 
of Praxeas, that Jesus was flesh, ancf Christ Spirit. For thus, not only 
arc the Father and Son different, but the person of Christ is also 
divided (§. 27.)* ’Fhe union of the divine and human natures in Christ 
is then plainly stated ; in the former of which he worked miracles, and 
in the latter, liungered and thirsted, wept, and died ; and the name 
Christus is shewn to be wholly inapplicable to the Father, who cOiild not 
possibly be' anointed (§. 28.). In conclusion, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is asserted as the fundamental doctrine of, the Gospel, and the grand 
mark of distinction between the Christians and the Jews (§^. 29 — 31.). 
Much ingenious speculation occurs in the ctflirse of tlie Treatise, though 
it serves but to prove the utter incapacity of man, and the weakness and 
presumption of his endeavours, to explore the hidden mysteries of God. 

According to Jerome (Adv, Vigil. §. 3.), the Scorpiarea, in which 
the doctrines of heretics are compared to the poison of scorpions, was 
written against the Cainites, a branch of the Gi^stics, who contended 
that the true martyr, who bore testimony to the Gospel by a life of 
virtue, was under no obligation to encounter persecution in defence of 
his faith. Although the subject afforded ample room for the inculcation 
of Montanist opinions, the tract affords no evidence of the writer’s 
heresy ; and it is only by a reference to the second book against Marciou 
in §. (j. that it appears to have been written after his lapse. “ True it 
is,” says Tertiillian, that Christ, who died for man, did not require man 
to die for him ; but God does require mankind to abstain from idolatry, 
and, consequently, to submit to every torment, and even death itself, 
rather than commit or connive at it” (§§.*l — 4.). After removing the 
objections, which the Marcioiiite doctrirfc of two Supreme Beings would 
naturally afford against any inference from the Old Testament, he urges 
the examples of Daniel, and of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in 
support of his argument (§§. 5 — 8.) ; and then, turning to the New 
Testament, he maintains that the discourses of oiir Lord (§§. 9 — 12.), as 
well as the writings and conduct of the apostles (§§. 13 — lo.), are full 
of exhortations to submit cheerfully to the persecutions which awaited 
them, and refutes the interpretations by which the Gnostics wrested 
certain passages to their own purposes. From the exposition, how^ever, 
of 1 Johniv. 18. which he gives in §. 12. it would seem that Tertullian 
himself is sufficiently apt at accommodating a text to his own views of 
a question.* 

In opposition to the assertion of Gibbon, that the Treatise de Corona 
was written before Tertullian was engaged in the errors of Montanisni,’j- 
there is a passage at the very commencement which distinctly proves the 
contrary. J On the occasion of a public donative to the Roman army, a 
Christian soldier, instead of wearing his laurel crown upon his head, 
carried it in his hand ; and, assigning a:s a reason for so doing, that he 


’* Set* Bishop Kaye on Tertullian, p. 154. 

•j* Decline and Fall, c. 15, note 49. * 

X De Cor. §. 1. Qni prophetiftA, fjtisdem Spiritm Saudi respucumt. See Bishop 
Kaye, p. 57. ' " 
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could not conscientiously conform to a heathen custom, he was ordered 
by the tribune to be scourged and imprisoned. Tertullian defended his 
scruples, maintaining, that many traditional observances, being enjoined 
by the Apostles, were equally authoritative as the commands of Scrip- 
ture; and that, although the New Testament contained no povsitive 
prohibition to wear garlands, inasmuch as the injunction of Scripture 
caiino't be extended to every individual case, it was the duty of a Chris- 
tian to discountenance all idolatrous customs whatsoever (§§. 1 — 15.). 

From the commencement of the Tract de Virginibas vedandis, it 
appears that Tertullian had previously written on the same subject in 
Greek, and bad thereby exposed himself to ridicule and contempt. It 
seems that custom was alleged as an excuse for the appearance of virgins 
in the Church unvoted. After observing, therefore, that Clirist veri^ 
tatem non consuetudinem cognominavit, he afHrms, that in whatever 
custom offends against the truth, in that it i^ heresg ; and, proposing 
his confession of faith as the test of truth, he takfes occasion to inculcate 
the Montanist doctrine of the Paraclete. Ilnnc qui receperunt^ he adds, 
veritatem consucUidin§ anteponunt (§. 1.). lie then strongly urges the 
propriety of using veils in the public assemblies (§§. 2 — 14.), which 
are, as it were, a helmet or hucMer against temptation and offence (§. 1 5.), 
and concludes with a blessing upon those who prefer truth to fashion 
(§.16.). 

The Tract de Exliortatione Casiitatis is a more moderate exposition 
of the same line of argumcni which he afterwards pursued in that de 
Monogamia ; whence it seems, that although he was evidently a 
Montanist, he had not adopted the heretical dogmas in all their rigour. 
Having objected against second marriages, as a manifest infringement of 
the Divine will (§§. 1 — 7.)» ht3 admits indeed that even the apostles were 
allowed (1 Cor. ix. 5.) to carry 'about their wives with them ; but that 
as marrifige in itself unfitted the soul for devotional exercises (§§. 9,10.), 
second marriages w'erc yet more dangerous, Witliout enjoining there- 
fore a single life upon the Clergy, which he doubtless would have done 
if there had been the slightest scriptural ground for the restriction, he 
concludes with a eulogy upon those who remain in voluntary celibacy ; 
Quanti igitur et quantce in Eccicsiasticis ordiuihus de conthientia 
censentur^ qui Deo nubere maluerunt, qui carnis sua? honorem resthnerunt^ 
quique se jam illius a*vi filios dlcavcrunt, oevidentes inse conciqnscentiam 
libidinis, et totum illud quod infra Paradisum non potuit admitti. But 
Tertullian’s opinions on this subject will be more duly appreci^ited in 
the Tract de Monogamia^ which, with the three other works of this class, 
is said to have been written in direct opposition to the Orthodox Church. 

We must defer this analysis to our next number. 
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Mr. Editor, — In the fifth number of the “Original Family Sermons, 
published under the direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” is a sermon “ on Repentance,” by the Bishop of Chester. 
I confess that I have read it with mingled feelings of disappointment 
and surprise disappointment, that so crude a production should have 
emanated ^rom a pen which has formerly written so ably and so well ; 
and surprise, that a body comprising so many distinguished individuals 
as are to be found in that Committee, should have admitted it, in its 
present state, into a collection professedly destined for plain and prac- 
tical instruction. 

The text is from 2 Tim. ii. 25, — “ If God perad venture will give them 
repentance.” The ground of the argument is, to all appearance, laid 
in the two opening paragraphs, which I will therefore transcribe. The 
Right Rev. author begins thus : — “ Repentance tl^n, it seems, is a gift; 
a gift of God : not what a man produces in himself, but what God 
works in him. This is not the common opinion. The common opinion 
is, that it is for a man to determine when he will enter upon a new 
course, and that nothing prevents him but a want of resolution.” After 
this ensues a long paragraph, of the application or drift of which (may 
it be said without offence) I cannot form a probable conjecture ; and 
the Bishop adds: — “If it be so, the short text before us suggests two 
forcible reasons why tliis opinion should not continue. First, it tells 
us, tliat repentance is God’s gift — next, it reminds us, that repentance 
is a gift which God does not always best<jw. — These hvo points it is 
proposed to consider.’' The limits wdthin which I feel I must be 
restrained, make it impossible for me to analyze the conduct of this 
consideration, step by step, until we come to the practical exhortation 
at the end, “ not to remain another day in any way of life which ought 
to be changed,” nor “ another day wdthout a complete surrender of the 
heart to God.” I must content myself with directly pointing out to 
the notice of your readers, that this exhortation has no real connexion 
with the only two points of doctrine which are laid dowm, as above, for 
consideration. With regard to the first point we may observe, that as 
repentance is held to be “ a gift of God," in a sense pointedly opposed 
to the “common opinion,” that “it is for a man to determine when he 
will enter up<jtn a new course,” wc must, from this very opposition, 
consider repentance to be here spoken of as synonymous with the 
determination to reform. And the difference assigned ‘between the 
true and the false opinion on the sjyibject, we must Take to be, that the 
latter holds man to be able to form such a determination by an exertion 
of his own will ; and the former refers the whole work l^o God, as an 
unqualified “gift.” Now I would ask, how can an absolute denial of 
this “ common opinion” be connected wMi any practical result? How 
can he, who denies that man is able to form a determination to amend, 
found on such denial an exhortation to him “ not to continue another 
day in any way of life which ought to be changed,” Would not such 
an exhortation, so founded, iriveflve the absurdity saying to him, 
“ Repentance is God’s gift — therefore repent.** Thus too with regard 
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to the second doctrinal ])()int “ proposed for consideration,” if rep(Mitance 
be simply Cb>d s gift ; though it be als# true that it is “a gift which 
God docs no^„ always bestow,” this naked truth, how^ever it might Lay a 
ground for anxiety and apprehension, surely lays none for exertion. 

Let it be granted, however^ that in the course of the sermon, after 
aUnsions have been made to a certain frame of mind (and this too under 
the name of repentance), the establishment of which, in an efficient and 
productive state, is the unquestionable work of God’s Spirit, it is here- 
upon expressly stated, that “ it would contradict all reason and all 
Scripture, t# suppose tliat this is designed for any who do not earnestly 
desire it, 'diliyently seek and resolutely labour for it.^* Yet, tnie as 
this is in itself, I nevertheless complain that it is at variance with the 
main assertions which are laid down, at the opening of the subject, as 
the ground-work of the whole superstructure. A man, it seems, cannot 
even determine when he will enter upon a new' course, and yet must he 

earnestly desire ^ diliyently seek^ and resolutely labour'' for repentance. 

Of such discrepancies there are other instances in the sermon in 
(jucstion. And the effect of/:thein must he, to leave on the minds of 
plain persons a sense of unsatisfied want, and a certain confusion of 
ideas, which must defeat the practical objects of the publication. 

Is this st rmon, then, chargeable with heterodoxy '( Far be it from 
jne to imagine this for a moment. But T do charge it with mejficiency 
of teachiny. 1 do charge it with not “rightly dividing" tlie word of 
truth. I -do (‘barge it with a want of explicitness and perspicuity, 
which appear, in fact, to have arisen from the want of precision with 
which the author has defii^ied, in his own mind, the ideas which lie 
intended to attach to the wor{l “ llepentance.” That 1 am justified in 
this observation will appear Vroqj the fact, that he has used the term in 
various senses in various places. In the commencement he has used 
it, as we have seen, as synonymous with a deteimiuation or resolution 
to amend. He next (p. 312) expressly dcjlues it to be “a change of 
habits, proceeding from a change of disposition.” He afterwards (p. 314) 
identifies it with sanctification ; observing that- the repentance of the 
Corinthians was bestowed by God, because they “ did not sanctify Ihent- 
selves, but were sanctified by the Spirit of God.” And again (p. 319), 
lie enlarges the meaning of this gift to that faith and of inheritance ; 
and to all the consequences of final acceptance. Now, whatever 
opinions may be involved in this variety of expression, surely so 
vague an use of terms, all bearing on the same idea, and this without 
any attempt to qualify them, or to reconcile them with each other, is 
not exactly suited to a practical discourse. A plain reader would not 
find it easy, if possible, to satisfy hunself whether the author means to 
exclude, or to admit, the operation; our own free will in the work of 
repentance. And oven the very examples adduced from Scripture do 
not, from the mode in which they are brought to bear on the subject, 
remove the obscurity. They are not so used as to throw any direct 
light on the point to which arc principally applicable, viz. whether 
the gift of God be absolute ot conditional.* '' 

* The space atror(le4 does i>ot allow of my noticing in detail what I cannut but con- 
sider 4W the misapplication of several texts/ahd the false bearing of examples from 
Scrlpitire. 
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Now this obscurity is the moi^ disappointing, because whatever 
notion we may attach to the word, that is, whatever stage of repent- 
ance we speak of, the doctrine which relates to it is capable of such 
definite statement, and such lucid exposition, that the practical infe** 
rences may not only be naturally drawn from it by the preacher, but 
must inevitably arise, even in the unassisted mind of the plainest 
reader. If, for instance, we confine our view to the ordinary sense of 
“repentance,” viz. such a /itroj/ota, such a change or turning of the mind 
towards God, as is implied in a faithful determination to amend our 
lives, then, such an exertion of will, such a drawing neat to God,'* on 
our own parts, may be stated and proved to be that very condition in 
the eandidates for God’s grace, which conciliates the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, and induces “ God to draw near to ?/.?.” Again, if we 
mainly contemplate the more advanced stage of repentance, when 
steady resolutions have become so rooted in the heart as to be con- 
stantly bearing unequivocal *\frvits of the Spirit,*’ this happy state may 
be expressly shewn to be connected with, nay, in one sense, to have 
resulted from, the earnestness and sincerity with which we ourselves have 
laboured through God’s help to attain it. Two doctrinal principles would 
thus he laid down, each necessary to the just development of the other. 
First, the powerless iinturc of our best efforts, unless “ prevented” and 
“ furthered” by God’s grace ; and, secondly, such a freedom of our own 
wills, in accepting or rejecting that assistance, as would leave us, should 
God not vouchsafe to bestow it, gniltg of the causes for ivhich it is 
withheld. Of these two principles it may bo said, that neither is doc- 
trinally true wlien opposed to, or even se2);irated from, the other, Bu. 
by their union, tlie freedom and all-sufficiency of God’s grace are 
exhibited, at the same time that our r^\sponsibility, as moral agents, is 
maintained. While, from their combined action, as doctrinal premises, 
the necessity for Cliristiaii exertion results as a logical and manifest 
deduction. The sum of the doctrine of repentance, embracing both , 
these principles, is contained in the first words uttered by Christ 
himself, ns well as by his chosen herald. “ Repent,” said the “ Mes- 
senger of the PREPARATION ; ” “/or the kingdom of heaven is at hander 
Repent, that is, as the Jit preparation for the reception of the Saviour. 
And when that Saviour reiterated the same words as the elements of 
his own preaching, he clearly meant to make I’cpentance the ([ualijication 
for the reign of grace — the avenue to “ tlie kingdom of heaven.” And 
we rrfhy hence conclude, that though the sustaining hand of God is 
necessary to us at every step of our progress along this rugged path, 
yet that to represent repentance, without modification or explanation, as 
beings absolutely, and in the first mstance, “the gift of God,” and this 
too in a sense expressly opposed to ^the determinations and resolutions 
of man, is to annul the exlwrtation of our Saviour and his forerunner, 
and to cast the benumbing shadow of obscurity over a doctrine, which, 
when rightly viewed, is at once gracious and fruitful. 

In a word, two essential faults peryado the sermon in question. 
First, that the Right Rev. author has stated only one of the two prin- 
ciples which ought, in conrtexipn with each, other, to govern our 
practice. He has turned the attention of his, readers wholly to the 
workings of God’s Spirit ; but ho has not asserted, in a doctrinal form, the 
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corresponding necessity for the woflting of our own. The consequence 
of this omission is, that the blessed doctrine of grace falls upon the ear, 
in a sense wl^ich paralyzes the practical utility which would otherwise 
belong to ft. For whenever the attempt is made to excite our personal 
endeavours after holiness, merely as a consequence resulting from the 
irrespective gift of grace, it must fail ; because the link, which should 
connect the single premise with its conclusion, is wanting. But where 
the Gospi^l exhortations to watchfiilness and activity (which involve 
the practic^ prfticiple of free-will) are distinctly propounded as the 
connecting Iteik of doctrine between grace and practice, the result of 
the combination must inevitably be, a full perception of the necessity 
for Christian exertiop, and for the sedulous use of prayer, and all other 
means of grace. 

The other pervading fault is, the exclusive |nanner in which repent- 
ance is spoken of as “ the gift of God.” Every thing is the gift of 
God; even “the common opinion” acknowledges God to be the 
“Author and Giver of all good things,” and certainly not less of 
spiritual than of temporal things. Even “the common opinion” 
adaiowledges the necessity of God’s assistance in every spiritual work, 
from first to last, giving the whole honour and glory of success to him. 
But repentance (in any sense) is not more the gift of God, than is any 
other Christian quality — nor is it, nor is any other quality God’s gift 
in such an absolute sense, as would deny the growth of grace, or the 
simultaneous operation of our own will. God, it is true, is “ no 
respecter of persons ; ” but he is a respecter of qualifications; and a 
willingness to he led by the-^Spirit, and an endeavour to walk by his aid, 
are laid down in the GospeJ^as qualifications indispensable in the re- 
cipients of his grace. For the gifts of God are two-fold - absolute and 
conditional. Our life, our limbs, our faculties, are his absolute gift ; 
but repentance (in whatever sense we use the word) and all spiritual 
, graces, can only be bis conditional gifts. And the gift itself should 
never be insisted on, without its nature being at the same time men- 
tioned. The conditions on which the gift depends should neither be 
withdrawn from notice, nor mystified, but should be held up to view in 
a light equally broad and distinct with that in which the gift itself 
appears. 

I am forbidden by the limits (already, I fear, exceeded) from saying 
what I intended on the use made of the text itself. I can only observe 
that a reference to the context will shew, that so broad an use of its 
beamings, as is made in this serniou, is hardly warranted by the scope of 
the Apostle. 
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The first curacy of tl^ pious .Bishop Ridley, 'was Herne, about six 
miles from Canterbury^ who’ OOntilluqd here for several years. It is 
wordiy of remaA, ^at>,Te Deiim m English was first chaunted in 
Herne Churclr by the above«^meiitio!iea\divrne and martyr. 



THE BISHOPS’ RIC^HT OF PEERAGE, 

Whichy either by Law or ancient Custom^ doth belong unto them. 

By Peter Heylyn, D.D. — a.d. 1640. 

'■ PREFACE.^ 

Although there are bdoks enough writ to vindicate the honours and 
privileges of Bishops, yet to those that are forestailed with prejudice 
and passion, all that can he said or done will belittle enough to make 
them wise unto sobriety ; to prevail with them not to x^ntradict the 
conviction of their mind with absurd and fond reasonings, but that^truth 
may conquer their prepossessions, and may find so easy an access and 
welcome unto their practical judgments, that they may profess their 
faith and subjection to that order, which, by a misguided zeal, they once 
endeavoured to destroy. * 

Many are the methods that have been, and are still used, to raze up 
the foundation of episcopacy, and to make the name of Bishop to be had. 
no more in remembrance. For first some strike at the order and func- 
tion itself; and yet St. Paul reckons it atnong his faithful sayings, that 
the office of a Bishop is a good work. And the order continued perjie- 
tually in the Church without any interruption of time, or decrees of 
councils to tlie contrary, for the space of many centuries after the ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the martyrdom of the Apostles ; for they ordained 
Bishops and approved them. Before St.John died, Rome had a succes- 
sion of no less than four, viz. Linus, Anacletus, Clemens, and Eva- 
ristus ; Jerusalerri had James the Just, and Simeon the son of Cleophas ; 
Antioch had Euodius and Ighatius ; and St. Mark, Anianus, Abilius, 
and Cerdo, successively filled the See oP Alexandria. Ail these lived 
in St. John’s days ; and their order obeyed by Christians, and blessed 
by God throughout the whole world for the conversion of Jews and 
Gentiles, for the perfecting of the saints, and the edifying of thp body of 
Christ. Nay, their labour was blessed by God, first, for the conversion, 
and then for the reformation of this church and kingdom ; and therefore 
I hope there is no sober Protestant in England but will heartily say, 
Amen, to that prayer of Mr, Beza’s, who, although no great adorer of 
episcopacy, yet, considering the blessings that God brought to this 
nation by their ministry, put up this devout petition : Fruater Anglia 
ista singulari Dei Benificentid, quee uthiam sit iUi perpetua* — I^et 
England enjoy that singular blessing of God, which I pray to God may 
be perpetual to it. 

There are others that envy them their honours and dignities. For 
though the Holy Spirit of God does oblige all Christians to esteem their 
Bishops very Highly, (or more thai||tbundantly, virep Ik 7rtpia(rov,) in love 
for their work sake, (1 Thess, v. 12, 13,) and reason itself dictates that 
the honours conferred upon representatives and ambassadors, redound 
to the prince that delegates and employs them^; though Jews, heathens, 
and Mahometans, ever paid the profouudest veneration to their Priests, 
Caliphs, and Muftis, and our religious ancestors in the Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman times, set the highest/ value their Bishops ; yet the 
religion of this age is to load /tH^ calumnies and 

* Theod. Bcz. ad Tract, de 
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reproacljes, and, with Corah and^is accomplSSes, to charge them with 
taking too niiich upon them, and to disdain to set them with the dogs 
of their flocl^. 

The priests were judges in Egypt, and so were the Magi and Areo- 
pagites (who were sacred persons) in Persia and Athens ; and it was no 
otherwise with the Druids amongst the ancient Britains and Gauls. For 
Caesar tells us how their office extended to things temporal as well as 
religious ; that they did not only order public and private sacrifices, and 
expound religion, and instruct youth, but were free from contribution 
and warfaroi hnd all burdens of State, and determined all controversies, 
bothsK public and private, and executed the place both of priests and 
judges ; for if any offence were committed, as murder or manslaughter, 
or any controversy arose touching lands or inheritance, they sentenced 
it, rewarding the virtuous, and punishing the wicked.* The patricii, 
the noblest Romans, were ambitious to be admitted into the college of 
the priests ; and when the government became monarchical, the emperors 
t»)ok upon them the pontifical dignity, thinking it no diminution of their 
grandeur to be employed about the service of the gods, but rather con- 
ceiving the priesthood too noble an employment to be conferred upon a 
subject. ' 

But we need no other testimonies to convince us of the rights of 
churchmen, for the management of the civil concerns of human society, 
than the Holy Scriptures. Amongst the Jews, the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal power were not so distinguished, but one and the same person 
exercised both. For, not to expatiate upon particular instances, 
Melchisedec, Eli, Samuel,,, Ezra, Ei^dras, were all priests, and had the 
power, not only of ecclesiastical, but civil jurisdiction. Neither could 
Samuel have hewed Agag in pi^jees with his ow^n hand, if it had been 
unlawful for persons dedicated to the sacred offices of religion, to have 
intermeddled in causes of blood ; which very instance proves that cler- 
gymen are not excluded from managing the highest secular concerns by 
any immutable laws of God or nature. And if there are any canons or 
councils that forbid them to meddle in things of that kind, that so they 
may the better attend upon the sacred offices and exercises of religion, 
let those be obligatory to the persons unto whom they were delivered, 
hut not be pleaded or produced to the prejudice of English Bishops, who 
have distinct privileges and laws. For there have been constitutions 
that have forbidden churchmen to marry, to make wills, to be executors 
of men’s wills and testaments, to be the wards of orphans, &c. And 
these constitutions are of as gr^t force to bind the clergy of England, 
as the council of Toledo to thrust the Bishops out of the House of Lords 
in causes of attainder and blood. ^Let the Archbishops of Mentz and 
Colen, with other })rinces of the empire, look to it if it be unlawful for 
ecclesiastical ^^ersons to adjudge criminals to death. 

^ It will be infinite to shew how St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and the 
godly Bishops of all ages, had no supersedeas given them to intermeddle 
in things civil and secular, because of their wisdom and knowledge in 

^ 7 —-; ■ . — — . 

Sacrificia publica et prtysta proeu(rAiit« religiones interpretantur. Druides a hello 

cQWpverunt, neque tnbttta reliquis pendunt. 

Cat a| si haereditate, dc finibus controversia 

iid^m Cwi. lib. 6. 
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things sacred and divinb.* Certainly*^ the tioly Spfrit of God did not 
conceive it unfit that worldly matters and controversies should be 
committed to churchmen ; for it is highly reasonable to thipk that those 
who are the pastors of men’s souls will be the best judges in determining 
their civil rights. 

It could not indeed be expected whilst the empire was heathen, that 
Bishops should be busied and employed in secular affairs, unless it were 
in those controversies which arose among the Christians themselves, 
wherein St. Paul gives direction that they should rather determine their 
contentions by a private arbitrement of their own, than the public 
judgments of their enemies. But when kings became Christianfil, we 
find persons making their appeals from the tribunals of princes to the 
consistory of Bishops. For then Bishops had power to reverse the sen- 
tence of death, and to stay the hands of executioners, when the poor 
criminals were going to ’receive tlie reward of their iniquities ; just as 
the praitors and consuls of Rome w'ould submit their fasces, those 
ensigns of authority, when they did but casually meet with some of the” 
priests. Constantine granted the bishops this privilege, that condemned 
malefactors might appeal unto their courts; and when such appeals were 
made, the Bishops had power as well to deliver them over into the 
hands of justice, as to extend unto them a pardon or reprieve. For the 
privilege conferred on them was as well for the punishment and terror 
of the wicked, as for mitigating the rigour of justice, and encouraging 
criminals to virtue and repentance. 

Mr. Selden himself, who was none of the best friends to churchmen, 
grants that for four thousand years the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion went always hand in hand togethei:.^ And so it did till Pope 
Nicolas made the one independent ijpon the other ; so that their 
disunion is a popish innovation ; for till his time the judges of Church 
and State ever sat together, affairs sacred and religious were scanned 
and determined in the morning, and those that were secular and civil in 
the afternoon. There was not, till that time, any clashing between 
Moses and Aaron ; no prohibitions out of one court to stop or evacuate 
the proceedings of another ; and then it was that justice run down like 
a stream, and righteousness like a mighty river. 

If it be said that there are many corruptions among churchmen, and 
especially in ecclesiastical courts, — the answer is, that callings must be 
distinguished from persons, or else those two noble professions of law 
and physic, will fall under the same condemnation with divinity. No 
man of any sobriety will condemn either of those professions, because 
there arc some empirics in the world who kill men’s bodies, and some 
pettifoggers that entangle and ruim their estates. And 1 hope divines 
may have some grains of alio wance^ran ted them, as well as Inns of 


* Ex liisce siinul, iiaae ex primo et secundo Ubrd hod^'^tis, puto, constabit per Atlnos 
amplius M.M.M.M. tarn sacroruni regimen (qua foren^e esset atque a functione sacr3.ritd 
dwtiiictum) quam profanoriim (sive res spectes personas) juxtajus etiam divinum, 
ex ecclesiae judaicre populor unique Dei disciplina perpetua ad eosdem 

attinuisse judices seu Magistratua ej(|ddeip,B«lt^|l|rii^tqti'^kd synedria eadem, neuliquam 
omnino ex juris istius instituto aliqu©, inatar iSce/ewarttw seu 

rilualium et luicorum sen temporalmm^ de 

syn, prcpfd, lU)r, secundi. 
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Court and Clianceuy, and the Colld^e of Physicians ; if tliey cannot, let 
that calling which is most innocent cast the first stone. 

It cannot ]be hoped that there will in* this age be a revival of the 
primitive us%e of these two jurisdictions. But yet this ouglit to be 
seriously regarded by all who have any belief of a Deity, and regard for 
their native country ; I mean that either our English monarchs might 
be totally ’excused from their coronation oath, or not be put upon a 
necessity of violating thereof. Their oath in favour of the Clergy is, 
that they will yrant and keep the laws, customs, and franchises, granted to 
the Clergy hy the glorious king St. Edward their predecessor, according 
to tM laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel established in this 
kingdom, agreeable to the prerogatives of the kings thereof, and the ancient 
customs of the realm. But how this oath is observed, when the Bishops 
are infringed in their ancient and indisputable^ privileges, let it be con- 
sidered by all persons of sober minds and principles. And let it be 
declared what order of men in the whole nation the king can rely upon 
t(l5th so much safety and confidence as upon the Bishops ; and that, not 
only upon the account of their learning, wisdom, sanctity, and integrity, 
(qualifications not every day to be met, withal in State politicians,) but 
upon the'^score of gratitude and interest. For it is from their prince that 
they derive their honours, dignities, titles, revenues, privileges, power, 
jurisdictions, with all other secular advantages ; and upon this account 
there is greater probability that they will be faithful to his concerns and 
interests, than those who receive nothing from him but the common 
advantages of government. But this argument is known too well by 
our anti-episcopal democrat cs ; and perhaps it is the chief, if not the 
only reason of their eninity^against an order of men of so sacred and 
venerable an institution. t 


As for this little treatise, "the author of it is too well known unto this 
nation to invite any scholar to peruvse'it. It was written when the 
Bishops were voted by the House of Lords not to be of the committee 
in the examination of the Earl of Strafford. For then it was that ■ 
Dr. Heylyn considered the case, and put these few sheets as a MS. 
into the hands of several of the Bishops, that they might be the better 
enabled to assert and vindicate their own rights. It was only intended 
for private use, and therefore the reader is not to expect so punctual an 
accuracy as he may find i^ other treatises of this learned author. It 
has been perused by some persons of good eminency for judgment and 
station in the Church of Engldlfti, and by them approved and com- 
mended. All that is wished by the publisher is, that it may produce 
the effects which he proposes to h^self in exposing it to public view ; 
and that &ose lords who are now prisoners in the Tower, and from 
wlfOBe trial ^ome have laboured to exclude the Bishops, were able to 
give TWjto the world as CQpvhicing evidence of their innocency, as that 
and generous statesman did, who fell a sacrifice to a prevailing 
iheilpn, and Vvhose innocent jhiot ' 

(as some thought |t; 


as so far from.being a lustration to 
Jd have provedi^) as it drew after it 
t never been spilt 

ly ^<^fgn bP desdrt'to'Slfewe any of the injustice or 


, a ^luge of gore, 
rBttt it 
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inhumanities of the age. Suffice it to say, ^that it was for this 
apostolical government of Bishops that King Charles the First lost his 
kingdoms, his crown, his life. And the exclusion of Bishpps from voting 
in causec of blood, was the* prologue to all those tragical ^mischiefs that 
happened to that religious and renowned prince. And those who have the 
least veneration for his present majesty*, cannot certainly conceive him 
a king of such slender and weak abilities, as to permit himself and 
family to be ruined by those very methods with which his father was 
before him. 

(To be continued,) 


A PRACTICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
EFFICIENCY pF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Lktter II. — Part I. 

(Continued from page 233.) 

The enormous disproportion between the amount of our population 
and the capacity of our churches has long been a subject of deep 
anxiety to all the friends of the Establishment. In the metropolis 
alone, it is estimated that the numbers who cannot be accommodated 
in any place of worship, amount nearly to a million. The destitution 
of Lancashire is almost equally awful ; and in the diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, there is church room for only 320,000 out of 1,065,000 
inhabitants. 

Nor is it only in large towns and their inlmediate neighbourhood that 
we find this lamentable deficiency of chrf?ch-room. The population of 
the country has doubled itself within d period considerably less than a 
century. Wastes have been reclaimed and peopled, hamlets have grown 
to villages, and villages to towns within the present generation; and 
as the churches were built many centuries ago, and convenience has 
since determined the distribution of the people, we often find the 
church placed where it is least useful, at a distance from the more 
populous parts of the parish. To offer examples within five miles of 
the spot where I write : in St. Just, two miles from the church, is the 
fishing town, formerly the borough of St. Mawes, with a much 
frequented harbour, and so populous, that the Wesley ans have made 
it a distinct circuit, and it nearly supports S' preacher. Mylor contains 
2,798 inhabitants, scarcely 100 of ^om reside within a mile of the 
church; Flushing, with about 1,66& inhabitants, and Mylor-bridge, 
with 400, being each one mile and a hatlf, and Restronquet, a much 
frequented shipping place and fe^ty, two miles and a h^f distant. 
Ponsanooth, a village with about 500 inhabitants, and a. populous 
neighbourhood, is situated at the junction, of^ three parishes, and two to 
three miles' from their churches. In ten cbhtiguous parishes around 
and including Falmouth, containing 43,2^8 acres, and 39,235 inhabi* 
tants, with 10 churches, and 4 chap^,^^ed by 16 clergymen, there 
is church-room for scarcely; lO,flp[J0. parishes is Perran, 

whose revenue, with a pbpifthltlo;i bf 4§es not pay the curate’s 

•salary ; and Wendron, aii^ei.t^nd®d wjistb^pf; "feres, and 4,780 
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inhabitants, with one small church, at least seven miles from the most 
distant part of the parish. 

The experiment how fat religious instruction may be supplied to the 
country without an Established Church has therefore been tried on a 
very extended scale. Here are the destitute millions to which the 
Church has hitherto been unablt to extend her care ; the barren wastes 
which she has not yet cultivated. Let us examine, not as a party 
question, but with the serious and Christian feelings which a contempla- 
tion of these perishing multitudes should inspire, what has Nonepn- 
fontiity already done to reclaim them ; and ^^lat are its probabje powers 
for tlikO future ? 

The Wesleyan Methodists are estimated, without much difficulty, from 
the official returns published annually by the Conference. By the report 
for 1832, it appears that the number of their members in England and 
Wales, is 252,185, The proportion of friends'and liearers, who are not 
members, will vary with the situation of the different meeting-houses. 
In towns they are probably three times the number of the members ; 
but in the country places they form a much smaller proportion, because 
a regular attendance at a distant meeting-house will usually arise from 
a religious feeling which may be expected to induce the individual to 
join the society. This proportion is implied in the last report of the 
Irish Conference : “ In the course of the year, we have lost by 
emigration no less than 680 of our members, and with them, perhaps, 
twice or three times the number of our congregations and friends.” 
— {Minutes of Conference^ 1832, p. 109.) Allow the mean, 2J, and we 
have 630,402 for the hearers who are not membfers. Other calculations 
lead to a similar result. The “ Contingent fund,” for supplying defi- 
ciencies in poor circuits, is diiefly derived from two separate contribu- 
tions ; the first collected personally from the members, and called thtf 
Annual collection ; the second, raised by a Congregational collection 
after every service in all the meeting-houses and preaching stations, on 
the first or second Sunday in July, and called the July collection. To 
this members are not expected to contribute. The Annual collection 
for England and Wales produced last year, 5^422/, 2s. 5d., or 4^d. 
nearly for each member. By the July collection was obtained, 
2,821/. 11s. 4d. Estimating the difference between the produce of 
a personal application and a Congregatiotial collection at three-fourths, 
which, allowing^ for absentees and children, is perhaps, not excessive, 
we shall obtain 602,574 as the number. To divide the difference 
between these two results give 616,518 for the hearers, or 

868,703 for the whole body in England and Wales. 

The sum raised by the Wesleyans for their Mission equals that col- 
lected the two great bodies of Congregational Dissenters, the 
Independi^ts, and Baptists ; and both parties are equally active 
hi' their effofts- to swell tlm amount. They may consequently be 
considered equal to each" other in the compound ratio of numbers 
add property. But the j^ss^enters are by far the most wealthy. 
■ In the metropolis alone ttieyn^Bp^iaid to have 194 congregations, some 

8 sfbich are even opulent j while the. Methodists have only twenty-six 
sfcchers, ,or,, excludiE^ official charactbi^ not appointed to circuits, 
Mission J^edretaiies» the. Editor ot Magazine and their Pub- 
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lisher, whose public* duties must occupy nearly all their time, only 
twenty, and 10,238 members. Again, as every Dissenting cause 
supports itself from its own resources, Dissent cannot exist in poor 
districts, where Methodisnl is enabled to establish itself hy the aid of 
the Contingent fund. Of the 849 circuits in England and Wales, 156 
are thus aided. Methodism, in a favSbrable situation, requires only 
numbers, and however poor the people may be, it will support itself by 
its organized system of obtaining small weekly contributions ; but 
where it would thus prosper, Dissent would perish from inanition. .For 
example, 4he Methodists ill the Helston circuit support two preachers 
at an annual expense little short of 300Z., little or none of which is 
derived from pew-rents; and they remit 31^. 18^, to the contingent 
fund. There is a Dissenting meeting-house in the same place, the only 
one, whose entire revenue from subscriptions and pew-rents is 28/.; 
and the minister, who hjfs been settled there for twenty years, has just 
received notice to ([uit, in the hope that another may raise the cause. With 
Dissenters, village-preaching stations are nearly a dead weight ; among 
Methodists, they contribute more than their full proportion towards the 
support of the preachers. ^letliodism every where relics on the num- 
ber of its supporters ; Dissent chiefly on their wealth ; it is therefore 
evident that to produce equal result^, Methodism must outnumber 
Dissent vei'y considerably. 

It is in our town-population, which little exceeds 4,000,000, that 
Dissent is almost exclusively found. Even in this, its proportion is 
not very great. In Lpndon it would include but one-eighth of the 
inhabitants, if all its meeting-houses were crowded ; for 1,000 is their 
full average capacity. The Baptists have not one large place of worship, 
and are obliged, upon all public occasioijs, 1:o borrow one from the Inde- 
pendents, or Methodists. They are the only sect of pure Dissenters ; for 
the congregations of many ol* the largest and most respectable Inde- 
pendent meeting-houses are so only in name. We find the organ, the 
gown, the Liturgy, every thing apparently as in the Church ; and if the 
favourite minister were ordained, and the building consecrated, it is 
probable that scarcely, a hearer would be lost. In our great second 
capital, as it may truly be called, Liverpool, Dissenters can form little 
more than one-twentieth of the population, for they have only eleven 
ministers. 

In Wales they are more numerous, from causes depending partly on 
the nature of the country, and partly on its language. The very scanty 
population, little more than ninety square mile, is very unequally 
distributed. In the wild and mountainous deserts, it is a journey often 
difficult, and sometimes impracticable to the church ; and the kjiabitants 
of the little hamlets scattered over these desolate regions, wor^ship almost 
of necessity in a room, or a small meeting-house near theirTIbme, where 
one of themselves is the minister. In towns, and the* mare populous 
districts, English is spoken by the respectable inhabitants, and under- 
stood by the majority ; but the lower are strongly prejudiced 

against it, and will disclaim any kn^l4ia^:oLit, though they speak it 
with fluency. The decline keeps pace with the 

progress of civilization; and ihe Supendt^eomfoi^ and consideration 
enjoyed by the decidedly, adek /the' feeling of envious 
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i<f tUkt of nationalit]!^ among the others'. This feeling ‘becomes 
'iil^^^ttensive ^very year, because the children in such districts learn 
Ehgli^ out of doors, and speak it almost exclusively. They indeed 
understand Welsh, as the language of their in&ncy, from hearing it 
constantly at home ; but tbej^lose the habit of speaking it as they 
pow upi and when addressedra it, will answer in English. In such 
places, an English service; though understood by all, will be attended 
by none who "from choice speak Welsh, who, if there be no Welsh 
church, will attend a dissenting meeting. Nor can we wonder at this. 
No two languages can be more utterly unfiike ; and to those who can 
admire the guttural, the laboured mode of expression, and the broad 
pronunciation of the Welsh, spoken as it is with an effort which gives 
at least an appeaftnce of energy, an English service appears lifeless. 
The preference is not to the principle, but the language. Besides, the 
congregations in many Welsh meeting-houses *ii^ulge in extravagances 
which never would be endured in a church ; and they have been taught 
to carry Calvinistic tenets beefed the most strained interpretation of 
the Church Articles. From these causes Dissent certainly abounds in the 
Welsh portion of the principality; but when its very numerous mceting- 
hou^s are spoken of, it piiist be remembered that the great majority 
would not make a two-roomed^ottage. English Dissent, as far as I 
have seen, does not prosper in wales. In the principal town, Swan- 
sea, is a small Presbyterian meeting, which has become Socinian ; and a 
respectable one of Lady Huntingdon’s denoipination, which will contain 
perliaps 500. Nearly twenty years ago, a q^uarrel took place in this 
congregation, and the sect^ders built a large' nouse in Castle-street, 
which has been repeatedly begged for, but is still insolvent. Some 
years after, a quarrel in Castle^-street led to a division there, and the 
erection of a rival in Fisher-street, which had a very brief existence. 
A few famil?es, about eight years ago, wished to have an English Baptist 
meeting, and built one to contain 1,200 people. In about three years 
a party of seceders went off, with their minister, and met in a loft until 
they had an opportunity of procuring the house in Fisher-street. The 
debts upon these three houses exceed 4,000/. ; two of them pay respec- 
tively 35/. and 24/. a-year for ground rent, and neither of them can 
raise a decent salary for a preacher. Castle-street had four settled 
preachers within ten years, without including occasional temporary 
supplies. Insolvent houses and starving preachers may. swell the 
numerical amount^iof Dissent, but they can add nothing to its influence 
or respectability. 

From the peculiar circumstances connected with Wales, it is evident 
that it offers nothing applicable to the dense and increasing population 
of Englaqi^. And from the data already given, it does not appear that 
a proportion can be assigned to English Dissenters than three- 

fifibif the Wesleyans, or, half a million. Even this includes the con- 

of the Scotch Established Kirk, and the numerous ones 
are Dissenters only in wl^jttiinistry. 

Hben becomes a they ^^crease in proportion to the 

I'Ulatiqn of the count^^dO^ they at all — do they even 

their numbers 2 ^ ^ 

revert to the da^ of Elkabeth^ they were so numerous 
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and powerful as to make the Church desire^ comprehensiio!); ; 

of material concessions ; to the great Rebellion, when%he3|.ov.||^r^d 
the Establishment ; and to the Restoration, and Act ,o£ ^Unifermity, 
when 2,000 of their ministers were ejected from the livings of- the ‘ 
Church, it must be evident that ^sent was then more 
and prosperous than no:w. But wunout seeking remote compan^^ 
sons, have they advanced or retrograded within the last few years ? 
The Christian Lady’s Diary for 1829, (published by Dissenters,) gives 
a list of 208 meeting-houses in London belonging to the Orthodox 
Dissenters, of which 1 1 wfere reported vacant. I am acquainted with 
the subsequent history of only one of those vacant meetings, that of 
Little Wild-street. ! The heads of the British Academy were desired to 
send to it a young man likely to restore the cause, hnd a subscription 
was entered in to„to secure bis income; blit the experiment failed. The 
Areopagus of tlie infidel I’aylor is known to have been an insolvent 
meeting-house. A recent Dissenting authority gives, as the present 
number of Dissenting congregations ^thin eight miles of St. Paul’s, 
109 Independents, Cl Baptists, and 24 Calvinistic Methodists — in all 194. 
It is to be presumed, that the four or five places of worship, belonging to 
the Scotch Kirk, are not included among the Independents, but they are 
not particularized in the list. They , would scarcely be classed with 
Sociiiians, under the common name of Presbyterians. However they 
may be classed, there is an evident reduction upon the whole from the 
former account, and it indicates something more serious than the mere 
numerical loss. Where all arc exposed to the same causes, it shews 
rather a general decay, ^f which the weakest are the first victims. This 
view is supported by other indications, ^ Abraham Booth, one of the 
most celebrated writers among modern ^Dissenters, and whose meeting 
at Prescott-street was one of the most respectable and opulent in 
London, was succeeded by a minister highly respected in his denomi- 
nation, and much too amiable to lose or quarrel with a friend. This 
gentleman has recently quitted Prescott-street, after a connexion of 
twenty years, from distress at witnessing the progressive decline of his 
congregation. Some had been lost by death, or removal ; others had 
divided their patronage with a tottering “ cause ” which they were 
anxious to uphold: other younger ones had rambled after. more shewy 
preachers ; while there were flw accessions to replace them ; till he at 
length determined, and not from any mercenary motives,*— for his friends 
would have guaranteed to him an undiminished stipend, — to escape from 
the decay which he had vainly .^laboured to prevent. The report of 
.Homerton College, for 1826, the “Dissenting Oxford,” as Messrs. 
Bogue and Bennett style it, and which has existed for a century, 
complains of “ the serious diniinution which has taken pl^ce in the 
annual receipts,” and that “ the annual expenditure exceeds \he entire 
income by at least 360Z,” A correspondent ip the Chkjstian Remem- 
brancer has adduced the declining fqnds of Dissenting missions in pixiof 
of a similar conclusion ; and if I result of my own obser- 

vations, I may state that of»;aU tke^l|TO^^|l!^ed Dissenting congrega- 
tions I know, there is not‘ one the last few years, 

enjoyed greater prosperity than it can bda^^at pri^sent. 

Whence then the increase . in the numbeira of Dissenting ^meeting- 
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houses? It arises from t)|fo causes; tlie first, attempts* commonly 
unsuccessful, to establish Diaseut in new situations. Upon this, the 
testimony of Dr. Chalmers is decisive, for his competency and good- 
feeling are not to be questioned. He writes, ‘‘What shifts, what 
entreaties, what humiliations, ^hat heartless discouragements must all 
ba'^dndergone^ before the chapel is reared ; what debts and difficulties 
beset the infant undertaking ; aUjd how frequently, after the house has 
been prepared," no such congregation can be allured, even in the ralijst of 
most populous and unprovided districts, as shall yield the barest subsis- 
tence to a minister ! The country teems with'these melancholy abortions ; 
or, (^oiild^a living birth be the result of this sore labour,) with the no 
less melancholy smuggles to sustain, by all sorts of ^appliances a sickly 
and glimmering life that is ev^r on the verge of extinction !” — {Chalmers 
on Endowmeiits^ p. 129.) Such miserable additions contribute as little 
to the strength of Dissent, as the sick and wounded to the efficiency of 
an army. . ^ ? k 

There are few meeting-housi^ in towns of a moderate size without 
one or more of such appendages; and thus the apparent number of 
places of worship is doubled without any real increase in the strength or 
number of Dissenters. 

'' 4 - 

Many conditions must comb|hc to establish or preserve a dissenting 
“ cause,*’ which shall afford a commonly decent subsistence to the 
minister. There must be the numbers afforded by a town of moderate 
size, or at least by a dense and opulent country population — a people 
already taught to prize religious instruction — deficient church-room, or 
an unpopular clergyman tp keep the people from church — a popular 
ntinister to attract them to tlie meeting — and with these must exist the 
internal concord, which it is ths admission and regret^of Dissenters, can 
be so rar€^ maintained for many successive years. Tl)us Congrega- 
tional Dissent thrives only in favourable soils, and under favourable 
circumstances ; and would never spread fertility and beauty over our 
waste places.^ Or again, to borrow the language of Chalmers, “ The 
system of meeting-houses can only be carried to a certain extent over 
the face of soilsiety ; after which, and at its extreme margin, it can no 
longer summon the people to effectual co-operation, having then to 
encounter a^luggishness, a spiritual inertness, wliich it finds to be im- 
practicable. Within this margin there may be, there are, Dissenting 
congregations which flourish in point of number, and Dissenting 
ministers who are comfortably and respectably maintained by them. 
It is near to this margin when the contest begins to be tough and 
arduous, and at length altogether hopeless. A fraction, and but a frac- 
tion, of the species may thus be brought into contact with the word and 
the 'Ordin|mces of religion. But the impotency of the system would be 
foil lopg Defgre half the species were overtaken"; and with no other 
than that of free trade in Cbtistianity, the vast majority 
land would in respe^t^^ejeil of means and religious ordi- 
ttanees, be left in a state i(^^i?actical heathenism.” — {On Endows 

p.i8o.) ' 

E 0 
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CHURCH REFORM.— LETTER IV. 

Mr. Editor. — Our next subject of parley with Lord Henle^'and his 
friends will be despatched in very few words ; and 1 should probably 
have run through some two or three of the objects of the “ Church 
Reformation Society ” in my present letter ; but some sensible remarks 
from your correspondent, “ P.P,” whijch you have kindly forwarded Jto 
me, s^m to merit a little previous attention. Perhaps it would have 
been more regular to have inserted his observations as well as the reply ; 
but as I have no intention to engage in a periodical controversy, or to 
prolong my correspondence beyond the limits which I had originally 
prescribed myself, it may be as well to state the main points of dif- 
ference between us, with the reasons |)ro and etn, as briefly as 
possible. , ^ ^ 

In the first place, then,* I am willing, to a c&rtain extent, to admit the 
power of the Legislature to direct the patrons of livings to “ nominate 
a separate person to every separate chfejh,” and could wish that the 
state of Church property were consistent with an extensive modification 
of the system of pluralities ; but to say that there is ‘‘ a difliculty 
attending; any alteration rcspcjgting lay impropriations, which does , not 
attach to Church property,’* appears tc^be directly the reverse of the 
fact. Lay impropriations, however long possession may, in a manner, 
have established a sort of vested right in those who hold them, are, in fact, 
a legal robbery from the Church ; and one would think that the difficulty 
rather consisted in adding robbery to robbery, by attacking the pro- 
perty which as rightfully belongs to the Church, and is confirmed to 
them by the same tenure, as are the estates of every baron in the land. 
Alter the disposition of the ecclesiasticaj revenues so as to benefit the 
whole body, if you will ; but, in the name of common justice, let the 
alteration be made by legitimate means, and assemble tlic Convocation, 
as the only competent judges in the settlement of their own affairs. In 
what sense cathedral appointments can be called a ciml establishment,** 
I cannot conceive ; and as to the competence of the country, “ which 
made and continued that plan of establishment, to alt^ it as it may 
seem best for the interests of the religion to be supported by it,** — it 
must first be proved that the country did make and (jontinue it. 
When your correspondent can produce satisfactory proof that the 
country has had any thing to do with it, I may concede to him that 
“ such alteration cannot properly bo called spoliation ;’* but cathedral 
appointments are of a nature of advowsons ; and in acknowledging that 
advowsons “ may be considered as rights, reserved by the owner of the 
prope 7 *ty out of which the Church was endowed, which ought not to be 
interfered with,'' be must grant the same privilege to the founders of 
cathedrals ; and it is the grand principle of justice upon which the 
Church grounds her claim to the protection of her rights. The 
statement Jhat Deaneries an'd Pre'^epds^ are rarely, though sonq^etimes, 
given as rewards to meritoriouf is so notoriously incori’ect^ 

that, from the candour, of yoUr ii^in'S^pdndlnt, I feel assured that it is 
an oversight. I do not ^sesitat^ to ^^at a very large proportion 

of cathedral dignities, in every one of tho Sees^^are held by men of 
eminent attainments, who, by their pens or ' tl#r ministerial exertions, 
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have upheld the welfare of the Church, and ^dvs^nped the salvation of 
its members ; and Uiough “ sttdi rewards 0 xe not needed to produce 
the good whidh ttiay procure them,’* would surely be no very worthy 
ground fofHheir abolition. Thefe is nbt, perhaps, a Dean or a Pre- 
bendary, who would not have, worked his work without the prospect of 
ariy other reward than that "bf leaven ; but would their ^evotion 
justify neglect ? > 

In reply to my observation respecting an assessment on richer 
benefices, P. P.” maintains that could be no injustice in respect to 
future incumbents, who haVe no existing rights ; just as “it is no 
injustice to a layman to pay tjtluB, (because) the land is taken subject 
to fn^tn.” This illustration, however specious, is an egregious fallacy. 
TJlie founder of ^ church, in bequeathing his estate to his posterity, 
left the Jand*subject to tithe ; but he did not leave that tijthe subject to 
any future assessment ; and the Legislature, ^ laying a tax on the 
one-tenth, while they left the gine-tepths frec^,' would be manifestly 
.partial in the enactment. does the act to compel future incum- 

bents to give larger stijiends to curates apply with more force ; for if 
an incumbent requires a curate, he is bound to pay for his services in 
proportion to their extent ; which is quite a different thing from giving 
a part of his living to a neiglj|)ouring clergyman who does nothing for 
him in return. With respect to the “ enforcement of real tenths, or the 
payment of a sum approaching something nearer to the real first-fruits,” 
though a very small payment compared with the advantage gained,” 
still it is an unjustifiable spoliation, at least, without the consent of the 
thterested parties ; and if pie public do consider “ what the Chapter of 
Durham, and other ecclesiastical corporations have done, as done by 
compulsion rather than from* Christian charity or a willing liberality,” I 
can only say that the public is a very illiberal public for entertaining 
kny sui^ opinion. 

I should have supposed that the general tenor of my remarks in 
these letters would have led to any other conclusion than that I “ think 
pluralities a real advantage to the xjommunity.” Doubtless I am of 
opinion that the non-residence, induced by the existence of pluralities, 
has been the means of forming a good school for the initiation of the 
younger clergy into the discharge of their sacred duties ; and admitting 
the greater efficiency of the incumbent himself, and the greater confi- 
dence reposed in him by his parishioners ; still the curate, acting under his 
advice and authority, rises gradually into the acquirement of those minis- 
terial qualifications, which, in the want of such superintendence, he would 
less readily have obtained. Without some adequate substitute for these 
advantages, I cannot think that the abolition of pluralities would be 
^ttended with benefits in any way proportionate to the utility, which, 
m this particulars they afford. Ihit they are an anomaly, I allow, 
Md as such, would be ^ell destr#5^d or juodified ; but not without a 
duo provision against the coi^e|ii(b^tCbS8 of that good of which they 
have been productive. The r^^^nsitality of the absent rector, for due 
discharge of the pastoral duties ftock, in reference to which 

yo|^^correspondent thinkripl iid'be I still maintain to be a 

gr^t and important surety fbr a cuAte% conduct. It is true, that a 
.curate cannot be removed >yithoutth^ i^ of the diocesan: but the 
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nomination of the incuntbent implies an antecedent responsibility, in 
presenting to the Bishop |1 fit and proper person for the charge, and 
the subsequent duty to take f;he necessary means for-^reseiwing hi« 
parishioners from neglect and inattention. * , 

On the supposition of the tojtj^ abolition of non-residence, P. P.*' 
belie ve| that there would still be a sufficient call for assistant curates 
and therein for deacons. This appears doubtful, to say the least. The 
proceeds of a very large proportion of^ livings are below tJie means of a 
respectable maintenance for the incumbent; and, granting that they are 
all raised to a staiidal^Si adequate to this end, they would still be unequal 
to the employment of an assistant,^. In the larger parishes, which, 
though not always the richest, would, it may be reasonably supposed, 
receive grants in proportion to the additional help required, it does not 
follow of necessi^ that a deacon would be necessarily engaged ; while 
\\ ill health and tne avoiding of close confinement ” are contingencies 
upon which it would lidt he right to calculate with any ceilainty. On 
the subject of ill health 1 shall Lave somi^tliing else to say immediately, 
in reference to the object of Lord Henley's Society, which, after noticing 
the only remaining observation of “ P. P.** I shall, in conclusion, briefly 
discuss. To my remarks on the temporal advantages arising from the 
private resources whicli a curate frequently brings with him into a 
parish, he replies, that “ if, in addition to his own private fortune, he had 
the income of the living, surely he could do more for his parishioners, in 
a worldly point of view, than merely with the addition of ^ curate’s 
stipend ; and that, suj)posing all resident curates to become incumbents, 
there would in every case be a gain to the parish.” Here, however, it 
is taken for granted, that the curate, witli private resources, wot4d 
be the incumbent ; which, at least, depeiids upon the patron. If the 
amount of the curate’s fortune he greater, as it often is, than the 
value of the living, tlio incumbent, if he were not the same individual, 
might not have more, and probably would have much less to spend, than 
the curate. And now for the proper business of the letter, which your 
correspondent has diverted from its regular course. 

(). The sixth object of the Society is, “to provide forttie superannua- 
tion of aged or infirm ministers.” Certain it is that age and infirmity, as 
well as illness, may require the assistance of a curate, and the supply of 
other necessaries and comforts ; and I can readily imagine, that were the 
prospects of Lord Henley and his associates put in force, the proposed 
provision would be far more essential than under the present system, bad 
as it is represented to be. When incumbents are reduced to the mere 
maintenance of themselves and their families, they will be little able “ to 
lay up for the evil day,” even if they have succeeded in effecting an 
insurance on their lives, or otheilvise providing for their families after 
they are removed from them. Tl^ j^posied curtailment of the resources 
of the higher clergy will their means of dispensing, assist- 
ance to their needy brethren ; and, m the poverty of many 

of the working clergy, (as the and invidiously applied,) 

there will be a far greater of incumbents than there 

are at present. However, the object in qu^jtioh, (though Church Reform 
will render it yet more essenti^,) is de^^le ih many cases ; and I 

vox.. XV, NO, V, r R R 
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should be pjlad to see it speedily and efficiently attained, though T do 
not anticipate such a result from the efforts of the “ Church Reforma- 
tion Society.” 

Y ou will say that my letter has not advanced very far in the discus- 
sion of the matters connected with those which preceded it ; but if 1 was 
led to reply to the observations of “ P. P.,*’ which are entitled from 
their candour and good sense to due consideration, I shall not how- 
ever pledge myself to lengthen my subject by any similar digression. 
I thank you for your ^ruly classical translation^ the motto, Dum 
spiro, spero.” J^ile there's a spire, there's is a consolatory 

reflection, as to yourself, 'so al^, Mr. Editor, to your very sincere 
friend, 

An Anti-Demolitionist. 


ROGATION ilAYS. 

Rogation week was first instituted by Mamcrciis, Bishop of Vienna, 
upon an urgent occasion, — that God would bless the fruits of the 
earth ; and furthermore, the better to prepare us for the observation of 
Christ’s ascension in the following week, called “ cross- week,” quia 
cruce 'prceeunte circumibant aqros sacerdotes — because the Clergy 
perambulated the fields with a cross borne before them. 

In the Articles of Visitation to he holdon by John, Bishop of London, 
in 1586, (27 Eliz.)is the following query : 

21. Whether for the retaining of the perambulation of the circuite of 
your parish, the parson, vi^ar, or curate, churchwardens, and pertaine 
of the substantial men of* 'the parish in the daies of the rogations, 
commonly called the ‘gange Jaies, walke the accustomed boundes of 
your parish, and whether in the same perambulation or going about, the 
curate doe use any other rite or ceremonie than such as he appointed by 
the (iueen’s Majestie’s injunctions ? 

In the Articles of Visitation by Bishop Juxon, within the diocese of 
London, 1640,^the same custom is alluded to. 

3. Doth yo'fir minister or curate in the rogation dayes goe in peram- 
bulation about your parish, saying and using the psalmes and sufrages 
by law appointed, as, viz. Psalnie 103 and 104, the Litany and sufrages 
together with the Homely, set out for that end and purpose ? Doth he 
admonishe the people to give thankes to God, if they see any likely 
hopes of plenty, and to call upon him for his mercy, if there be any 
feare of scarcitie ? And doe you, the churchwardens, assist him in it ? 

How long have the above usages of our Church been discontinued? 

S. J. 


CANONICAL HOURl^ OF^DIVfkE SERVICE. 


^ The canonical hour of 


f S of clock, entrance and 

) . m lipttr,) f beginning f of Christ’s 
at 3 ) The end and con-r passion, 

(the 0th hour, summation ) 

' Concil. Laod. Cm. 18 . 
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' THE TE DEUM. 

A TRIUMPHANT soiig, generally thought to have been composed by 
St. Augustin and St. Ambrose, on the day that St. Ambrose baptized 
St. Augustin. Bishop J, Cosm. MSS. 


THE BLESSING. 

TiiE blessing of tl^j)riest was anciently used first and last : but rather 
last, for likely then the people were altogether. The last thing that 
Christ did in this world was the li^{iiig up his hands and blessing his 
disciples, Luke xxiv. 50. The apostle shutts up all his epistles with 
some form of benediction. It was the manner, in the primitive Church, 
at the end of the Liturgy^ ever to dismisse the assembly with a blessing. 
Non dimittam te nisi henedixerisy Gen. xxxii. 26. The people would 
neither let the priest depart, n,or depart themselves, till they had their 
blessing with them. The blessing pronounced, they had then leave to 
go, with XaoTc’ d(j>e(TLc in the Greek Church ; and missa est fidelibus in 
the Latin Church, and none wont away before. 

Bishop Andrewes. 


AN OCCASIONAL HYMN. 

From American Poefrij'* noticed ut Page 269, 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient time, 

I’hc lyre of Hebrew bards wIa? strung, 

Whom kings adored in song :Suhlimc, 

And prophets praised witli glowing tongue, — 

Not now, on Zion’s licight alone. 

Thy favour’d worsliipper may dwell, 

Nov where, at sultry noon, thy Son 
Sat, weary, by the patriarch’s well. 

From every place below the skies 
The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 
To heaven, and find acceptiince there. 

To Thee shall age, with snowy hair, 

And strength and beauty bend the knee, 

And childhood lisp, with reverent air, 

Its praises and its prayers to Thee. 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient time, 

The lyre of propbe1^ba,jds was strung. 

To Thee, at in>eym clime, 

Shall temples rise^ ItUi^praise be sung. 

^ ^ J. PlERPONT. 
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No, XIIL—CHURCii RATES, 


Hilary Term^ 1820. 
Jarratt V . Steele.* 


This suit was instituted by the Rev. 
Robert Jarrett, Vicar of Wellington, in 
the county of Sonjerset, against Frederic 
Ferdinand Armstead Steele, "lessee of the 
great tithes, for having, in September, 
1818, without any competent authorityi, 
pulled down several pews, and erected 
others in the chancel of the church of 
the parish. 

The articles alleged that Mr. Armstead 
had, oil the 27th of August, 1820, clan- 
destinely caused a key of the church 
door to be made, by which he had intro- 
duced vrorkmen into the chancel, for 
purpose of preparing for the erection' Of* 
pews in the chancel. 

That the Vicar having ordered a new 
lock, he, on the 17tb of September, 
caused the door to be forced open, and 
again brought workmeitJuto the chancel, 
who, by his order, pulled down part of 
two pews, and laid the foundation for 
two new ones. 

That the dopr being secured and 
hoUed, and he being warned by the Vicar 
to 4esist, on the 18th of Sepfember, 
broke open the belfry door, and uie of 
the gallery doors ; and thus admitted 
workmen, and bo.isted that they could 
not keep him out of the church. 

That, on the evening oi' the lOth of 
September, the doors having been fas- 
tened, he applied to the Vicar to admit 
him into the cliancel at half-past ten 
o*clock at night, which he refused to do 
at so unseasonable an hour. To which 
he replied, “ As soon as you are gone 1 
will get in;” and added, “1 will be in 
within half an hour.” 

That, on the 25th of September, the 
workmen, under;' his orders, stript off 
part of the roof from the top of the 
chancel, and broke through the ceiling ; 
and, descending into the church, removed 
the inside fastenings from the doors, put 
on a roller lock, and proceeded with the 
work in the chance]. 

The articles wet^r admitted on the 10th 
of Jfuly, 1819, — On the 4th bjf December, 
1819, a . negative issue was given. — On 
tbe 9|^ pit December, 1819, the n^ative 
issue retracted, and an affirmatiVaf 
issue given. ^ 


Swabeyffat' the Rev, Robert J arret L 
No coumel appeared on the other side. 
Judgment. — SiR John Nicholl.— 
This suit is against Frederic 

Ferdinand Arnfetead Steele, for having 
forcibly entered the church of Wellington, 
pulled down two pews and erected others 
in the chancel ; — he was cited to answer 
to this offence; — the proceedings are 
instituted by the Vicar of the parish. In 
consequemfe of the citation, articles have 
been given in. These articles set forth 
the circumstances of the case, which have 
been fully stated by the counsel, and 
conclude with praying that the prrty 
proceeded against may be canonically 
punished and corrected , — that he may 
be admonished to restrain from such 
excesses in future; — condemned in the 
costs of the suit ; — and ordered to remove 
the })ews he has erected, and to restore 
the chancel to the state in which it was. 

To thCvse} articles a negative issue was 
at Hrst gnen ; that has been withdrawn; 
an affirmative issue has now' been given, 
and a proxy to the proctor to give it. 

By giving an alfirrnativc issue he con- 
fesses the facts charged, and submits 
himself to the law; — and certainly, if the 
fact.s stated are true, he has been pru- 
dently advised, and lias acted wisely in 
so doing. The facts are most repre- 
hcn-sible, and. his illegal conduct has 
been contumaciously persisted in. 

All persons ought to understand that 
the sacred edifice of the churcli is under 
the protection of the ecclesiastical laws 
as they are administered in these courts; 
that the possession of the church is in the 
minister and the churchwardens; — and 
that no person has a right to enter it 
when it is not open for divine service, 
except witli their permission, and under 
their authority. That pews already 
erected cannot be pulled down without 
the consent of the minister and church- 
wardens, unless after cause shewn by a 
facul^or licence from the Ordinary. 

anrtiiidividual, without any pre- 
oraij^t^ity whatsoever, repeatedly 
, ’the^church by violence, pulls 

down seats, erects new ones, 

into the roof of the church, 


* A lessee of an impropriator of great tUbet cAQonHilliy ponishcd for breaking open the church 
door with intent to eie«t pews in the chancel. ' 
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and thus descends into the c^iancel, after 
repeated admonitions from the minister 
to forbear. 

By giving an affirmative issue^^^ow- 
ever, he has shewn that he has become 
convinced of his error and improper 
conduct ) — and on that account the 
Court is unwilling to proceed against 
him with rigour. — I shall, therefore, 
only condemn him in the costs of the 
proceeding; — admoni^||hjun to pull down 


the seats he has erected, and to replace 
those he has pulled down, and to reinstate 
the chancel as it was : — and to do this, I 
shall allow him till the first day of next 
term, when I shall expect him to certify 
that he has complied with this sentence. 

The proctor for Mr. Steele alleged 
that he had obeyed the monition served 
upon him by order of the Court, and the 
judge dismissed him from the suit. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Twenty-Jirst Animal Report uf the Society for the Encouragement of Parochial Schools in 
the Diocese of Durham aujjf in Ilexhamshire, 


At the commencement of the school 
year, the proceedings of the Committ^*e 
were in some measure imjieded by the 
breaking out and the ])revalcnce of that 
awful pestilence with which it pleased 
ProvidciuV to visit this country. The 
Society did not hold any meeting in 
October, 1831, or in January, 1832 But, 
notwithstanding tnis partial interruption, 
the labours of the parochial CiJlergy, in 
carrying on the religious instruction of 
the children of the poor, have not been 
relaxed ; and the Committee are now 
enabled to rejiort, not only additions to 
their lists of Scdiools, but most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the extended utility and 
efficiency of the Society. 

The grants to schools this year have 
been more than usual; hut tlie alteration 
in the reckoning of the school year makes 
the present account comprehend a greater 
length of time. 

Total grants from 1st Sept. 1831, to 
31st Dec. 1832, 221/. 11^. (h/. In former 
years, 3,792/. lb*. 8^^. Grand total, 
4,01R 7^. 8id. 

The numerous applications for aid 
which are annually received, are proofs 
of the confidence of the Clergy in the 


1831—3 Dam fy Suml 

Suml. oniu. 

Total 

Ho of Child. 

Durhaiu . 

105 

31 

136 

18,116 

Northurab. 

80 

29 

118 


lOf 

60 

254 


18.30—1 

ICO 

46 

212 

16,727 

Iiiciease . 

28 

'if 

12 

1,389 


This increase is greater (with the ex- 
ception of tliat in 1828) than has ever 
before been reported. 

In the county of Dui^iam there are 
136 bclv)ols (87 new buildings) in 69 
livings, which would give between two 
and^^A-ec schools to each preferment. 

There are about twimty-eigbt parishes 
or preferments in the county of.Durham, 
in which the Society have no Schools: 
in some of these, National Schools might 
be of great advantage ; but in general 
they consist of agricultural districts, sup- 
plied with tlic common places of rural 
instruction, or are parishes in towns or 
in the country, which enjoy the benefit 
of general or adjacent Schools connected 
with the Society. 

The number of Scliools thus annually 
added to the list is a subject of congra- 
tulation. 

The School at Cliestcr-le-strcet, to 
which allusion has been made in former 


Society’s efficiency, and of its willing- Reports, is not yet erected ; but ais ap- 
ness to render assistance : and the Com- plication has been made to the Committee 
inittee refer with pleasure to the pled^ to aHow the conditional vote of money 
they also afford of an increased desire in to remain undisturbed, they still indulge 
the Clergy to sacrifice any private the hope of final succ^S^ in this large, 

possession on unimportant nistttets, important, and populous parish, 

order to attain a great publh^gn^,, by The prevalence of the cholera, the 
acting in conformity to genegial ru1|S,,aaBS disturbed state of the coal district for 

in accordance with defined months, caused by troubles be- 

rized, but liberal regulations. ,the,,^itmen ,and their employers, 

The general state of the Soew^^^/ i^^l^bsence of any Clergyman in 
schools this year, compared with ' the Townsh^ of Hetton, h^ve delayed 
Report of last year, is as follows: — ^ .the p^gress in tlie measures that were 
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proi)oscd for building one or more Schools 
there ; but as the new chapel 4ias'1l)een 
very recently consecrated, and a Clergy- 
man is now constantly resident, imme- 
diate steps will be taken for securing 
this useful object. Means for extending 
national education in other parts of the 
parish of Houghton-le-Spring are also 
in operation. 

Secretaries, 

The Rev. Thomas Baker, M.A. 

The Rev. T. R. Shippkrdson, M.A. 

The Rev. R. W. Bamford, B.D. 


S. P. C. K. & S. P. G. STAMFORD. 


On Monday, April 8, a meeting ^n 
behalf of the above Societies was held 
in the Town -hall, Stamford, when a very 
large assemblage of the most respectable 
persons attended to hear report of 
the proceedings. The claims of the two 
Societies w’ere most ably advocated by 
all the speakers. The Rev. R. Two- 
peny, of Little Casterton, gave a well- 
condensed history of Societies since 
their establishment ; and the Rev. J. 
Wilson, of Laxton, made a powerful and 
eloquent appeal as to the blessed effects 
which they had^ and were capable, uiidcr 
God, of producing in the hearts of men. 
The Rev. N. Walters stated, that within 
the last three years, the Committ^ had 
issued from their dexiository at Stai>»£ord 
448 Bibles, 252 Testaments, 1107 Prayer 
Books, and 3897 bound books and tracts. 
After the meeting a collection was made, 
which amounted to 51 7. Lis. 2rf. 


It gives us pleasure to see that true 
and Christian zeal is not wanting in our 
brethren at Stamford. May they go on 
and prosper ! 


Rev. W. Walters, 
Rev. C. Atlay, 


Secretaries. 


BRISTOL D. S. FOR THE EDUCATION 
" OF THE POOR. 


BATH AND BEDMIXSTER S. P. C. K. 

AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 

POOR. 

This Society held its 20th annual 
meeting on Wednesday, April 10, on 
which occasion the Bisboj) of Bath and 
Wells delivered a very eloquent sermon 
in behalf of the Society, at the Abbey 
Church, when about 2000 children were 
present. AfteR||be conclusion of his 
Lordship’s excel^t discourse, the annual 
meeting was opened at the Assembly 
Rooms, the Lord Bishop in the chair ; 
when the Rev. W. U. Willis read the 
Report, which was drawn up with that 
gentleman’s well - known ability. It 
stated, that for the year ending March, 
1833, the Committee had issued from 
the depository — Bibles, 1,025; Testa- 
ments, 1,132 ; Prayer Books, 3144, ; 
bound books, 3561 ; tracts, 25,573; form- 
ing a total issue, exceeding that of the 
previous year by 3,537 books ami tracts. 
It is unnecessary to say, that the So- 
cictiovS’ j)reteiisions were well &u])ported, 
when we say, that among the spt'akers 
were the names of Mount, Thomson, 
Marriott, and Fenwick. 

On the following day, the boys of the 
National Schools were examined; and 
we are haj)py ju learning that their pro- 
ficiency in a knowledge of Scriptures, 
Catechism, &c. gave the highest gratifi- 
cation. The children, to the number of 
750, were aftt^rwards regaled with roast 
beef and plum pudding. By the sale of 
fancy- woik, for the benefit of the Insti- 
tution, betwen 50/. and GO/, were real- 
ized. 

Rev. W. D. Wilms, Secretary, 
S, P. G. — YORK. 

.The York Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
ill Foreign Parts, in presenting their 
Annual llc])ort for the year 1832, have 
in the first place to notice the state of 
the finances of this Diocesan Committee. 


On Thursday, Ax^ril 11, the annual Eighteen additional subscriptions have 
meeting of the above Society Was held this year been received, including a list 

at the School - room. Nelson -street, of, fifteen subscribers in Scarborough, 

Bristol, G. Daubeny, Esq, in the d^lr. ^ trauRmitted by the Rev. Mr. Miller, the 
From the -Report, we learn tliat the^’ vicar, together with a donation of 21. 
disbursements oRhe past year amounted and a collection of 28/. \7s. made in the 
to 272/. 2s. Id., a sum exceeding the parish church of Scarborough, after a 

meipts by 34/. 19s lid. Renewed by the vicar, 

enhrgy will therefore be required to fifd ' Amount of the entire receipts 
the cause pi a Society whose aim is to /firomjhe; difierent sources of donation, 
^minish crime, and to diffuse true tSr and collection, is 132/. 

ligion. exclusive of arrears ; and exceeds by 

Rev. John. Eden, ) ^ ■ about 40/. the amount in the former year. 

,, Rev. JowB. Cross, , Rev. W. L. Pickard, M.A. 6^. 
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The returns of the revenue for the 
quarter, and the year ending the 5th of 
April last, present respectively a dimi* 
nution and an increase as compared 
with those of the corresponding quarter 
and year preceding. On the quarter, 
there is a decrease of 420/. ; on the 
year, there is an increase of 230,289/., 
the total amount of annual revenue 
being 43,286,919/. ♦ 

The Roman Catholic representative 
for the city of Oxford has been unseated, 
and a Protestant representative returned 
to Parliament in his room by a decided 
majority over another Popish candidate. 

Public measures of the most weighty 
and im]}ortant kind, both as it concerns 
the morals and the wealth of the nation, 
have occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment. Among these, we particularise a 
Bill introduced into tlie Commons by Sir 
Andrew Agnew, for the better observance 
of the Lonl’s-day : this has. been strenu- 
ously opposed by the jiarty assuming for 
themselves the distinctive c})ithot of 
liberah ; whilst it has been earnestly 
prayed for by numerous petitioners, who 
feel that the existing laws are insufUcient 
to secure them the quiet and jieaceful 
enjoyment of f\ C’hristian Sabbath; and 
supplicate additional incasurcs to be- 
stow on tliein that privilege. Mr. R. 

Cl rant has introduced a bill for the 
Emancipation of the Jews. The for- 
mer bill for the Reform ot the Church 
in Ireland having been vvitlulrawn, be- 
tausc irregularly introduced, a new one, 
similar in principle and purpose lias been 
brought in. The clauses which abolish 
the church cess there, and levy a sum 
on the Clergy for the same service, 
having been opposed by Sir Ilohert Peel 
and other members, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so far yielded as to make the 
bill operative on future and not present 
incumbents. The same minister has also 
proposed the abolition of tithes, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay property, by tUeir 
commutation into a corn rent. At the 
time he moved to bring in the bill lor; 
this purpose, he stated, from oificial 
returns, that the sum total of the 
revenues of the Bishops bf^ 
including that of the Bishop . . 

and Man, amounted to no ipcye than ^ 
158,000/., that of the Deans and' 
ters to only 236,000/., and that of 
parochial clergy to less than 3,000,000/;.‘5 ' 
making the average stipend of eacli one ^ 


of the latter, 285/. ; or should the 
revenues of the chapters be included 
in the division, to about 300/. ; a revenue 
sufficient to entitle every parish to a 
resident minister. This observation was 
loudly cheered by the House, as was the 
communication that Government contem- 
plated a measure for the abolition of all 
pluralities. 

Ireland. — The bill for suppressing 
disturbances in Ireland has passed into 
a law since our last Retrospect, and the 
effect has been good. Generally, the 
spirit of insubordination and mischief is 
much repressed, and only in one county, 
that of Kilkenny, has military law been 
proclaimed. Officers from the half-pay, 
and unattached to any other service, 
have been selected and appointed to 
the military courts provided by this Act 
for the trial of offenders. 

Franck. —Thc^ spirit of republican- 
ism evidently ^ains ground. The 
acquittal of those charged with au 
.attempt upon the life of Louis Plullippe 
has been celebrated by a dinner, at 
which four thousand persons were seated, 
and rniye than that number applied for 
tickets, without obtaining them, because 
roojj^^couid not he provided for their 
admission. The Chamber of Deputies 
found the editor of a newspaper guilty of 
a libel upon them in their legislative 
capacity, and sentenced him to fine and 
iinjiiisonment. He fled, to escape the 
latter, and the former has been provided 
for by subscription, to save and secure to 
him his property. 

Spain. — The new administration have 
acquired considerable strength, and the 
meeting of tl^o Cortes (who have assem- 
bled) may probably add to it. Don 
Carlos and family, the Princess of 
Beira, and her son, Don Sebastian, have 
left Spain for Lisbon, whether as a 
temporary removal from the court of 
Ferdinand during the sitting of the 
Cortes, or for the purposes of a secret 
cmtlMsy to Dom Miguel, time alone can 
discover. ^ 

^DiA. — The last nffiil speaks of a 
serious mutiny among some of the native 
troops, .and that it had been suppressed, 
but the details have not been received, 

' ‘ United States. 7— The differences 
between the State of South Carolina and 
Go^jernment have been settled, the 
having modified the tariff, to meet 
Afe views Hf former. 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. May, 1833. 


LESSONS, &C.1 


i AUTHOUS to b6 CONSULTED 


4 SUNDAY after EASTER 

Deut. vi. . . . Unity of God 


Epistle, James i. 17 — 21 


/ Dr. Waterland. II. 67. 

^ , Dr. D. Whitby. I. 1. 

Umty of God . S Bp Pearson on Creed, Art. I. 

, . I Dr. L. Atterlmry. I. 46. 

f Bp. S. Weston. I. 97, 120. 

Repeiitance i iip- Beveridge. IL 50. 

I Dr. J. Scott. I, HO. 

. f 1)1.1. Barrow. 1. 221,2.11. 

Prayerforthe^LoveofGodS: his Laws | “Abp. Tillotson. 1. 102. 

/ Abp. Tillots^on. II. 521. 

God unchangeable ■] Dr. L Atterbury. I. 180. ' 

t Dr. D. AVhitby. I. 71. 


Gospel, Jolmxvi. 6—15 . The Comforter 


j Ahp Sharp. V. 24. 

\ Bp. Brownrig. I. 342. 


Appropriate singing Psalms | 
Evening. — Dent. vii. . . * 


Appropriate singing Psalnis | 


LjtXViri 7. c.M AbriHije. 
CXXXV. 1,2, 3,4, c.M. Cambrnlg^Ncw. 

F^lts of Obedience ■( 


justification by Faith 


J. Kettlewell's Measure of 
Christian Obedience. 

Dr. T. Banow. 11. 41, 54 


jBp. J. Williams. 433. 


LXIl* 5, 9, 10, L.M. Acton. 

I^XXXIX 8 , 9 , 10 , 11, L M ]toc}nyigh(tvi.\ 


I 6 SUNDAY after EASTBJ^. 
Afominflf.— Deut. viii. 


orwin*/.— Deut. viii. . On forgetting God . . . 

Matt. Divine Providence . . 

Collect Prayer for good Thoughts 

Epistle, James i. 22 — 27' Doers pf the Word, &c. . 


Gospel, John xvi. 23—33 Prayer at^jtdable' through Christ 


I IChristian Rem. VIII. 321. 
IjDr. T Horton. 282. 

{ |S. Chaniock. 

Dr. D'Oyly. 1.24. 

Christian Rem. IV, 149 
. Thooph. Dornnglon 1.22. 

! Bp llTovMirig. li. 3f!i. 

Dr. W. Sherlock. II 58. 

Dr. G. Stanhope. HI. 58. 

( Dr. H. Killigmv. 283. 

{ Bp We^ton. X. 169, 189. 

I Dr. W. Sherlock. II. 223. 


Stanhope. HI. 58. 
Killigmv. 283. 
x^ton. X. 169, 189. 
Sherlock. II. 223. 


Appropriate .singing Psalms | 
Evening. — Dent. ix. . . . 


LXX I, 2. 3, IbM. Savoif. 

XOIV. 8, 9, 10, II, c.M. Warwick. 

God’s Conduct t(;\\arda Israel 


Appropriate singing Psalms | 


JUNDAY after ASCENSION. 
Morning. — Deut. xii. . . 


CXIX. 114, IK). 120, c.M. Cro 7 Cie. 
1 1, 2, 3, 6, c.M Cambridge New. 


. W. Reading. HI. 227. 

{ Dr. P. Nourse. II 369. 
Dr. J. Tottie. 277. 
Homily. 29. 


( [Dr. H. Clarke. IX. 279, 205. 

God’s Commands to be obeyed < | W. Heading. I. 250. 

llBp. Beveridge. II. 1 


*" 'katt. xvii. ..... Transfiguration . . 


Prayer for spiritual Comfort 


Epistle, i Pet. iv. 7 . . Seriousnemin Religion . 


Go8i>el, Johja xv. 26, and \ ^ 
part of Oitni^i. . f 


'Whole Qgospel . 


V Bp. Beveridge. II. 178, 18i 
r G. S. Faber. II. 95. 

I Bp. Brownrig. II 53, &c. 

/ Dr. V. Oibbes. 87, 89. 

\ J. Miller. 93. 

/ Dr. Paley. V. 107. 

\ Dr.M^s, HI. 443. 

/ Dr, M. Hole. IV. 2, 27. 

\ Btanhope. III. 89. 


AppropriMe Ang Psata,, { “^XIV. 4 , 6 , . 

JSe(p#i<»p.— Dent xili. . . False jProphet^olSS^^oV^^ . 

4 ii Enjoyments uf * . 

ate tinging Psalm. { I^R^ngkat 


. W. Reading. III. 291. 

( Bp. Van Mildert. I. 485, 
t S. Johnson. 1. 131, &c. 


Fie^ell. 

Ri^kingham. 



lessons, &c. 

SUIUBCT. 

At/ntOKS to be CONSULTEO. 

WHITSUNDAY. 

Morn, — Deut. xvl. to ver. 18 

Acts X.— beging. ver. 34 : 

Collect 

Epistle, Actsii. 1 — 11 . 

Gospel, Johnxiv. 15 — 31 

Jewish Festivals ...... | 

God no Respecter of Persons . . | 

Prayer for Illumination . . . . | 

Descent of the Holy Ghost . | 

The Comforter . ■ •< 

1 

Dr. R- Burrows. 347. 

T. H. Horne. Pt. III. c. 4*. . ; 
Bp. Moore. It. 315. 

Dr. B. Ibbot. I. 191. 

A. Munton. 1. 

Dr. Paley, Senii. 23, 28. 

Dr. G. Stanhope on John 
XVJ. 3—15. 

Bp. Van Mildert T. 429. 

Bp. Beveridge. Theol. The- 
sau. on Luke XXIV. 49. 
and on Acts 11. 1 — 4. 

G. llaggit. I. 225. 

Abp. Sharpe. V. 24. 

Dr. 11. Owen. 289. 

Dr. A. Littleton. 70. 

Dr. T. Brett. 242, 

Appropiiate singing Psalms | 

exxn. 1, 2, 3, 8, 

Veni Creator, 1, 2, 3, 4, l.m. St. Olave's. 


Ertniutj. — Isa. Xi 

' . f 

Prosperity of the Cliurcli . . . -j 

f 

Dr. W. Claggett. Ill, 99. 

Dr. H Blair. TI. 397. 

C. Henson. Hnls. Lect A.D. 

Acts xix. to ver, 21 , . 

Progress of the Gospel 

1820. p. 293, 

Christian Rem. VI* 377. 

Dr. K. Moss. 11. 223, 247. 

Aopropviatc sirn?ing Psalms | 

LXXir. 1. 2, 3, c xM. Ahiffiidou. 

XCVl 1 K 1, 2, 3, 1, c M. ( 'umN'ui'ji AV«;, 
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UNIVERSITY, ECrjJiSIASTICAL, ANP PAROCFIIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


rui iiUTES OF RESPECT. - 

ilEV. W. F. Powell. — A hftndsome collection amounting to upwards of sixty guineas, 
/>'.»« the inhabitants of Great Malvern, and othp,f<»fricnd8, has been announced to the 
Kev. W. F. Powell} lately appointed to the perpetual curacy of Stroud, (to be laid out in 
.some purchase most conformable to his own wishes,) as a grateful tribute to the exemplary 
discharge of his clerical duties at the former place. It cannot be the least gratifying 
circumstance to the Rev. Gentlcdlan, thftt sixty-nine contributions of twopence each were 
subscribed by as many of the poorest families ; and individually by the members of two 
large Benefit Societies. 


Bev. Henry William Maddock, — The parishioners ^of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
have recently presented the Rev. lieury William Maddock, 'of Brascnnose College, with 
an elegant silver salver, on which is ehgraved the following inscription: — “Let this, 
presented in the year of our Lord 1833, to the Rev. Henry William Maddock, M.A. late 
cuKite of the parish, betoken the respect, esteem, and attachment of the parishioners of 
St. Botolph Without, Bishopsgate.’* C ^ 

' ' 

Rev. J. S. Nichol. — The inhabitants of Wooler and its vicinity^ have presented the 
Rev. J. S. Nichol, of Hetton-le-Hole, near Durham, their late Curate* with a handsome 
Klver tea service, as a mark of esteem foe ihe^faithful discharge of his ministerial 
duties. W 

'' W 9 

Rev. Joseph ARRO#iiMlTir,' B.A.— A beatjtiful and valuable piec^fc^platc has been 
presented by the inhabitants of Stockton- upon- to the Rfev. JosepllRrrowsmitb, B. A. 
on the ' occasion of his de|fifr«ure , fVoin that town to the living of Fishlake, near 
Doncaster, to which he has lately by the Dean and Chapter of Durhanu 

Rev. William HuNT.-~Tbeti^^^^or have presented to their Iat« 

Curate, the Rev. Wjlliam Hunt, a plate beajring a suitable inscription} 

in token of their high regard, and in testhioi^y^of their ' approval of his exemplary 
Conduct during his ministry amongst thei|»-^^ 

YOL. XV. NO. V. 



.'il t Unweisitij, i’JcclefiUistical, and Parochial IntcUl^iiaicc. 

Kev. William Manning, M.A. — A very elegant snufF-box, turned out of part of 
the timber of the frame of the old%elU, supposed to have been in the tower of Diss 
Church for 500 years, has been presented by the Churchwardens, Messrs. Fincham and 
Lurcock, to the Rev. William Mannings M.A. the most highly respected Rector of that 
pariah. On ilie lid is a silver plate, highly polished, bearing the following inscription 
(from Cicero :) — “ Mihi, vero, longe antiquus, et sanctius.” 

Rev. John Blackwi ll, B.A. — "J’lie inhabitants of Holywell have presented to their 
Curate, the Rev. John Blackwell, B.A. a splendid silver tca-scivice, as a mark of their 
CNitcm, on his leaving them for, the living of Merthyr Tydvil, presented to him by the 
Loid ('liaiiccllor : a public breakfast was given on the occasion, and was attended by 
nearly the whole of the Rev. dent leinan’s flock. 


The I'Jection of Poor Clergy >nen with good chaiaeteis and large families to partake of 
Dr. Taylour, Mr. Myddleton, and Mrs. Cam’s Benefactions, tlio present year, will take 
place this month. 


Durham University.- This University will he opened in October for Students. 
The appointments to Professorships, Tutorships, and Scholarsinps, are to be announced 
in July, and the lists aie for the reception of (lie naincM of Students. Applicants 

are expected to state to the^Warden their ages and pre\ioiH education. Letters, may be 
addressed to the Warden, College, Durham. A museum is forthwith to be founded in 
Purhain University. 

The Dean and Changer of Duiham have ceded tithes to the value of 25L per annum 
to the Curacy of Castle Rden, and tithes to a like amount to the Curacy of Monkwear- 
mouth, although neither of those curacies is in their patronage. 

* 4 

or THE Clergy. — The AnniversnVy will be held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Thursday, the 27rh of June. The Uehearsal of the Mumc will take place, as usual, on 
the preceding Tuesday. Conductor, ^ir (L Smait. Sef^e will commence at 2 o’Clock. 

The Meeting of the Charily Cl^tfen of the 'felropolis in St. Paul’s Cathedral will 
take place on Thursday, June Id. Tickets must be obtained and can only he had of the 
Treasurer and btewaids; or by il.ose Member* of the vSociety for Piomoting (’hii^lian 
Knowledge, who personally attend the meeting of (hat Society, next preceding the 
meeting of tlie Chiltlren in the (’.ithedral, * 


The Rev, Harry Lee lately held his tithe audit at North Bradley, Wilts, and aftei be 
had received his own lillips, as vicar of the paiisli, as well a* the rents and rectorial tithes 
for the College of Winchester, as impropriators thereof, he distributed to the poor of 
North Bradley parish, articles of clothing, blaoljeung, bedding, &c., to the arnount of 
100/, being nearly une*tl)i|pfi of his vicarial tithes. He hasalsonin the coiiise of liie last 
year, expended between 50/. and 100/. in keeping a certain number of hands at extra 
labour, who would oihervvise have been unemployed : this, indeed, he has done, more 
or less, ever bince he has been incumbent of the paiisb.' His amiable holy uLo 
provided the of his school, hich was endowed by his predecessor, i^jclah . iron 

Dauhetiy, as vvetl as the girls of the Sunday School (altogether anioiintiiig to eigliiy girls 
and boys), t^i^h warm clothing, to enable them to attend their parish church with com- 
fort and decency. 

We are happy Ao announce the KTrival of the Bishop, gt CalqjjiUa, on the 4,ih of No- 
vember, in godtLfieaUh and spirits, after a passage from PortsmOUlh of four inonllis and 
six days, ten days of which were passed at the Cape. 

True Libekalitv. — At the late association l^eeting at Bulwell, the Rev. Alfred 
Parley, in consideration of the heavy pre^ii^ijra upon, Rti classes of the villag e, occasioned 
by the levying of the damages dono in the Ae riots, presented to the paiiah the sum of 
250/. which he had previously advanced lor its: use, together with a 5/. note to be 
applied by the curate in the^purchase of blabkets for such of the poor as were unable to 
obtain them — an Example worthy of record dtid imitation. 
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Bath if Wells •••••«/... April 7. I Exeter April 21. 

Chester Match SI. | Jtoehester ••••#••••• April i 4. 

DEACONS. 


Name. 

Degree. 

College. 

St:: John’s 

University. 

By Bishop of. 

Andras, John Abraham . . . 

. . B.A. 

Camb. 

Chester 

Barrow, John 

. . 6.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Brooke, Joshua, jun. (leL dim.) 

. . B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Rochester 

Brooking Arthur 

. . B.A* 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Buckler, William 

. . B.A. 

Magdalen 

Oxf. 

Bath Wells 

Campbell, James William , . 

. . B.A. 

Trinity ‘ 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Catlyon, John 

. . B.A, 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Chu(ilcip:h, Nicholas Ford . . 

. . B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 
St. John's 

Oxf. 

Exet( r 

Cockayne, Tliom.is Oswtild 

. . B.A. 

Camb. 

Baih Si W'^ells 

Cox, John Pope 

. . B.A. 

M.'igclaleu Hall 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Criclilow, Henry M‘lntosh . . 

. . B.A. 

’JViiiity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Daniel, John 

. . B.A. 

Bt. John’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Deans, James (ht. dim.) 

. . B.A. 

Su, John’s 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Du Boulav, Francis . . . r 

. . B.A. 

Cl3(l-e Hall 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Gilbert, Henry Abraham 

. . B..A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

(Jreenwood, William . . . 

Gurney, Thomas ..... 

. *. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Chester 

Havait, V^illinn James . . . 

. . B.A. 

St. John’s .t 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Hayes, Kdwaid . ^ . . . 

. . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Howell, Hinds 


Mellon 


Exeter 

Ilbert, Percoiine Arthur . . 

. B.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Jenkyns, Cii irles 

. . B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Jones, J'^dwfird 

. . B.A. 

Ca^baiinc Hall 

C^mb. 

Chester 

Kempc, John Fdwnnl . . 

. . B.A. 

Claicllall 

Catnl). 

Exeter 

Lalfa, John Athanasius Henry 

. . B.A. 

(niri 1 

'^Camb, 

Exeter 

JjGthbndLre, Tlionias Prowae 

. .B.A. 

Chii'.t Ciiurch 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wcllf 

Noble, 'S illiam ('/c/. //ow.J , . 

. . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

llocbcuter 

OviQn, io\m (lotf dnn.) . . . 


Queen’s 

jCamb. 

Koebesfer 

Palk, Arthur George (let. (hm^X 

. . B.A. 

Christ Hhurcb 

Oxf. ^ 

Rochester 

Roper, Thomas Alexander (lot. dim.) R.A. 

MagTkden 

(jxf. ' 

Rochester 

Sfacye, John (let. dim.) . . 

. . B.A. 

rii 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Ktaveley, William Rro^vn , . 

. . B A. 

('atharine Hall 

Camb. 

Cliosler 

Rt. Aubyn, llicliaul John . . 

. . B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Terry, Thomas Hnghe.s (let. dim.) . B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Thompson, Edwaid (let. dim.) 

. . B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb, 

Rochester 

Turbin, William ..... 

. . M.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

W^arren, llicliaid Peter . 

. . B.A. 

E voter 

(Jxf. 

Exeicr ■ 

Wickham, Edward Da we . 

, .B.A. 

Balhol 

Oxf. 

Bath Wells 

Wilcocks, Edward John . . 

, , B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Buckingham, James .... 

PRIESTS. 

. . S.C.L. Wadham -c 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Chanter, John Mill .... 

. . B.A. 

Oriel 

oxb 

Exeter 

Coniyns, Geors;!' Thomas , 

. . B.A. 

Wadham 

OvK 

Exeter 

Croathwaite, Benjamin . 

. . B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Bath 8r Wt 11s 

J’jUis, William Webb. . . . 

. . M.A. ' 

B rase n nose 

Oxf. ^ 

Rochester 

Godmond, Isaac Sinj^leron . . 

. . M.A. 

Queen’s 

(>xf. 

Rochester 

Hawkins, (5eorge Cscsar 

. . B. \. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

"EXiter 

Hickson, Charles . ' . . . . 

. . B.A. 

Mai^lcn Hall 

Oxf. 

Hoiilditch, IJenrv Lovelace 

. ^-r'^ B.A. 

aM ^ 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Jack son, Thomas Norjb^k {Jet. di 

in.) . B.\. 

Chrisl&s 

Camb, 

Rochester 

James, Cliailes Thomail . . . 

. ..B, \. 

Exe;tcr 

Oxf. *^^xoier 

Keftipe, Henjrv George . . ; 

. . B.A. 

Exeter 

OxC. 

Exeter 

Kirkness, Wiiiiarn John . ^ . 

. . B.A. 

Queen’s 

Carnb. 

Exeter 

Ready, Thomas Mailin . 

. BX\L 

('atharine Hall 

Camb. 

Bath & Welbi 

Ross-Lcvvin, George . . . » 

. * KA. , 

ftCdtharine Hall 

Camb. 

Exctvr 

Smith, John 

. 

‘Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Stevens, Henry ..... 

. B.A.” 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Rochester 

Steplieiis, RiehaKl .... 

* . B.At 

'Clare Hall 

Camb. 

E.veter 
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Name. Decree. College. , University. By Bishop &/ 

Toogood, Jonatban Janies . . . . B.A. fialHol Oxf. Bath & Wells 

Wade, Chailes James . . ^ . B.A. Jesus Camb. B^h & Wells 

Whyte, Jas. Richard B.A. Oriel Oxf. Exeter 

Willy, George ........ B.A* St. John's Camb. Bath & Wells 

Worthy, Charles B.A. Queen’s Oxf, Exeter 

Deacons, 39, — Priests, 23. — Total, 62. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 

Johnson, C. F Domestic Chapl. to Viscount Exmouth. 

Cleinetson, D Chaphlin of the County Lunatic Asylum, at Forslon, Dorset. 


Name. 

Ashe, Edward . . . 
Atkins, John . . . 

Barnard, C. J. . . . 


PREFERMENTS. 


Berkeley, Miles J. . ^ 

Rlakelocfk, Ralph . | 

Coventry, Hon. T. IL 
Crosse, James .... 
Duk^nheld, IL Robt. 
Dundtts, Hon. Chas. 
Evans, Thomas . . . 
Everard, E. Browne 
Grylls, Thomas . . . 
llarris^^David , . . . 

Hooper, J 

Johnson, Frederick . 


Prejerment. 

Driffield, V. 

Gidleigb, R. 

i Bighy, H. and Risby, V. 

' with Roxby, Y. 
^Apethorpe, C. 

) ' 

ymd Nevrton Wood, C. | 

I Gimnunghatn, R. j 

f ph Trunch, R. j 

fvernstoke, R. 


County. 

Gloster 

Wills 


Dto'ese. Pnhen. 

Glostcr Rev. Robert Ashe 
Salisbury Rev, T, Whiphain 

Lincoln R. C. Elvves, Estj. 


‘ Northam, Lincoln 


’^V. of Na'^sington 
^Preb. of Nassingloxr 
^ in Calh. Ch. of 
Lincoln 


^ V ! V < 

f ph Irunch, R. > 

evernstoke, R. Worce^rWorcesterEarl of Coventry 

Lydeard, St. Lawrence, R.Somerset B. & W. Rev. Edward Crosse 
Preh. in Catli. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 

A&hby de U Zouch, V. Leicester Lincoln Murq. of Hastings. 
Northover, V. Somerset B. & W. J.H. Chichester, l^scp 

West Bilney, P.C. Norfolk Norwich John Dalton, Esq. 

Preb. in Calh. Ch. of Exeter ' Bp. of Exeter 


Lee, James 


Callavcn, C. 

Madchngton,*P.C. 

Hemiiigton, 

Market Drayton, V. 


Lyne, C. P 

Mills, Thomas .... 
Patteson, Thomas . . 
Plucknett, Charles . . 
liaby, — 

Richmond, H. S. * , | 

Roc, Thomas 'f urner 
Roe, Rhomas Turner 
Smith, — 

Swan, Francis . . 

Symons, Jelingei* . . 
Twenty man, J. . . . 

Watson, — . . , 

Whiie^ John 

Williams, — n'ilff. 

Williami^, William . . 
Robert, JXD. 


West Thorncy, R. Sussex Chich 

Northborough, U. ,Noi iliam. Peiert 

Putney, R. Wilts Salisbi 

Holton, R. Somerset B. & 

Wetherby, C. W. Yoik York 

Slla’tbi.V. 

Ubhiiolme, V. Lincoln Lincoln 

Swerlbrd, R. Oxford Oxford 

Donnington>on-Baine, R. Lincoln Lincoln 

Bennington, R. Lincoln Lincol 

Radnage, R. Bu<-ks Linco] 

Thoriirs, C. W. Yoik York 

Caiator, V. ^ Lincoln Lincol 

ThaiMigton, Kent Cunt. 

Woodchester, R. Glojlei: Glostc 


Brecon St.David’sV. of Devunnuck 
Wilts Salisbury J. & J. Maton, Esqs. 
Northam* Peterboro Lord Montague 

fSir And. Corbet, Bt. 
Salop L, & C. and Edwin Corbet, 
( Cre.sv' . Pigot, E:>qs. 
Sussex Chichest. P. Lyne, E-sq. 
Noitliain. Peterboro D. & (\of Peterboro' 
Wilts Salisbury Bp. of Winchester 
Somerset B. & W. J, Gibbs, Ivip 


R. of SpotTortli 
Earl of Stamford 


Winche&t, St. Bartho. V* Hants 
Wysall, V. Notts. 


Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Oxford Magd. Coll. Oxf. 
Lincoln Lord Monson 

Lin * In Goderich and 

nico n Laily 

Lincoln Lord Cbaneellor 
York V. of W’akefield 
T . , ( Preb. of Cai.stor in 

Lincoln Calh. 

Cunt. Abp. of Canterbury 

Wii’.cbest.Lit»rd Chancellor 
Y^oik Eai^I of Gosford 


CLERGYMEfti PUCI^SED. 

Name. Preferment. • (Mvhty. Dioce 

Miirtin i Regist. of the Pbeese of Gloucester 
BenhOfif, Martin.. * j ^ Merisham, R. ' Sun y C ant. 


Patton. 

Bp. of Glonceuter. 
Abp. of Canterbury 
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Name. Pre/q^ment. County. JOioceae. Patton. 

I^rasse, John, D.D. . Stotfold, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Coll, Camb. 

Carter, C. Jamineau . Great Henny, V. • “ Essex London N.Barnardiston,Esq. 

1 ^ II, nn ( Princip. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford Chanc.of University 

Uean, John, IJ.U. . ^ ^ Northam. Feterboro Brasen. Coll. Oxf. 

CPolke, R. Dorset i | P?*?"’ * 

« I, j ' (of Sails. ( D. & C. of Salisbury 

)Goathill, R. Somerset B. & W. Earl Digby 

(^and Minterne, R* Dorset Bristol Mrs. Sturt, &c. 

) Holybourne, C. Hants Wincliest.V. of Alton 

Gibson, -ioiin George ^ ^ Lianihewy Skirrid, R. Monm. Llandaff John Wilmot, Esq. 

Grillin, Edward . * | Stephen* R Norwich Rev. C. Foniierau 

.. r’ ti 5 Allcnsmore, V. ) it <• ( P* of D. ( D. C. of Hereford 

(jretton, George 11. | Clehanger, V. ' J { ofHere. ( D. of Hereford 

Hawker, Peter ... Woodchester, R. Oloster (Jloster | Gordon, 

Isham, H. C Shankton, R. Leicester l.incoln Sir Just Isham, Bt. 

Law.on, William . . | J M..,i,,eard, V. W.YmkS "I’""- C"”- Ca">». 

fChigwell, V. i rPreb. of St. Pancras 

Layton, Thomas , . < > Essex London < in St. Paul's Cath. 

(and Theydon, P. C. y (R. W. IL IJarc, Esq^. 

Lidinrd, James. . . . Devizes, R. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 

Okcll, George .... Wilton, C. Chester Chester Lord de Tabley 

Pawsey, .1. Wilton . 5 \ * f ' I;'>rd Chancellor 

i am Leire, R. Leicester Lincoln Countess de Grey 

Poole, John Sliiri-uinAVall.C. CnmrJ Bp- of Carlisle 

Reed, J Rockliflfe, C. Cumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 

r l^reb, in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 'Bp. of Salisbury 

vjoWr.,- Tr-,!,.. J ( Bp. of Salisbttry no- 

’ jand Stratton, St. Marg. V.Wilts Salisb. < minates, & Merton 

C 9 * P^'esent 

r,, S Combmartin, R. ) . ^Rev. J. Toms 

^ i & South M oulton, P.C. ) Exeter ^ of Windsor 


OXFORD. 


ELl'-CTIONS. 

In Convocation the Proctors of the last 
year resigned their ofliccs, and the new 
Proctors, liaving been previously elected by 
their respective colleges, were presented 
for admission to the Vice Chancellor. 

Senior Proctor. — The Rev, Henry Allison 
Dodd, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s Coll. 

Junior Proctor . — The Rev. John Prideaux 
Liglitfoot, M.A. Fellow of Exeter Coll. 

The former was presented by the Rev. 
John Fox, D.D. Provost of Queen’s Coll. ; 
the latter by the Rev. John Collier Jones, 
D.D. Rector of Exeter Coll. After taking 
the oaths, and being admitted by the Vice 
Chancellor with the usual ceremonies, to 
the office of the Proctorship, the new 
Proctors nominated the following gentle- 
men to be the Pro^proctors £or the ensuing 
year : — 

Rev. Thomas Pearson, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen's Coll. ; Rev. Septimus Bellatf, M.A. , 
Queen’s Coll. ; Rev. Ernest Hawkins, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter Coll ; Rev. Edward Fan- 
shawe Glanviilc, M.A. Fell, of Exeter Coll. 


The Chancellor of the University has 
nominated the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, to 
be Principal of St. Mary Hall, in the room 
of the late Rev. Dr. DeatU 

In Convocation it has been unanimously 
resolved to suspend the Bampton Lecture 
for two year?, in consequence of the very 
heavy expense necessary for repairs on the 
estate appropriated to the payment of the 
Lecturer. 

Charles Marriott, B.A. Scholar of Balliol 
Coll., and Frederic Rogers, B.A. of Oriel 
Coll, and a Craven Scholar^ have been 
elec^d Fellows of Oriel Coll. 

John Edwttrd Giles, Commoner of 
Queer's College, has be^gn elected to the 
first Lusbey ScholarshiplirMagdalen Hall. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOdtOR IN CIV^L LAW. 

W. Andrew Rew, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 

DOCtOR IN MEDICINE. 

Philip Lovell Phillips, Exeter Coll. 
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BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. Henry William Wilberforce, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Haynes Gibbs, Fell, of biincoln Coll. John Dorney Harding, Oriel Coll. 
BACfiELoRS IN MEDICINE (wiTH LICENCE Rev. Jolin Marriott, Oriel Coll, 

TO practise). ' James G. Head lam, Brasennose 0)11. » 

Richard Croft, Fell, of Exe^ ColL T. Pearson, Mic. Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 

W'illiain Travers Cox, Pembroke Coll, s Rev, Henry Stevens, 0?^l Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

W. Emanuel Page, Student of Christ Ch. Charles Thornton, Ch. Ch. grand comp. 
Alfred Fisher, St. Alban Hall. Lord Boscawen, Christ Church. 

Rev. T. Wahnsley Teasdale, Lincoln CoH. George William Lewis, Magdalen Hall, 
llcv. J, W. 81iarp Powell, St. Edmund Hall. George Hodson, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Sweeting, Queen’s Coll, W. Hutchinson, Bib.Clk. of All Souls’ Coll. 

Edward Lowndes, Magdalen Halh bachelors of music. 

Rev. W. Turbitt, Scholar of PeiRb. ColR •W. Dawson Littledale, Brasennose Coll. 
Charles Page Eden, Fell, of Oriel Coll. James Harris, Magdalen Hall. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


elections. 

Henry Thompson, M.A., Christopher 
Claike, B. A., Charles Merivale, B. A., 
William Henry Hoare, B.A., and George 
Augustus Selwyn, B.A., have been elected 
Foundati^i;! Fellows of St. John's Coll. ; 
and the Rev. 1|. E. Cobden, M.A. and the 
Rev. Solomon Smith, M.A., Platt Fellows 
of the same Society. 

James Hildyard, B.A., of Christ Coll., 
has been elected a Foundation Fellow of 
that Society. 

William Arrowsmitli,^6T Trinity College, 
and George Henry Marsh, of St. John’s 
College, have been elecied Bell’s Scholars. 

The following gentlemen of Trin. Coll. 

. Jiave^been elected Scholars of that SoCety: — 
Pryor, Lushingtun, Merival^ 

Donaldson, Hours, J. J. SoirMt, 

Morton, Goulbourn, 

F. Williams, Hams, 

A. Hultun, Hawle, Westm.Scho, 

Birks, Grole Colton, 

Gooch, Le Mottee, Cariow. 

G RACKS. 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate ; 

To allow The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” the 
. use of the Senate - House and Public 
Schools during the . week commencing the 
24lli of June ne}(!l|^ at such times as they 
may not be wanted by the Univcisity : 
and to appoint the Vice Chancellor, tlie 
President of Queen’s Coll , tlie Public 
Orator, Professor Sedgwick, Professor 
Henslow, Mr. Whcwtll, and Mr. Cheva- 
lier, a SyndkTit^.y-»^io shall take care that 
these buildings suffer no injury. 

To fix tile annual stipend of Mr. 
Glaisher^, the Second Assistant at the 
ObaerVRtory appointed undeL,,tl^c autho-^^ 
• rity^ of a Grace dated MRrch f%, 1821), at 
the sum of tOt. 

To autJ^orise tjie paymentof !1S/. U. 


to Messrs. Troiighton and Simms, of Lon- 
don, that sitm being the excess of their 
hill for the Mural Ciicle, lately Greeted at 
the Observatory, above the estimate of 
1,0.)0/. presented to the Observatory Syn- 
dicate on July 5, 1S20. 

To allow the Professor of Botany the 
sum of 16/, 8s. for the pin chase of a 
collection of North American J’lants, con- 
taining 280 species from St. Louis, 280 
from New Orleans, and 210 from Alabama. 

To allow Mr. Crool, ihe Hehrt w Teacher, 
30/. out of the Univerdty chest, in addition 
to his annual .salary. 

To allow John Bowtell, the Library 
Kee)>er, an addition to his salary of 20/, 
in consequence of the aildilional labour 
arising from the great increase of books, 
and the necessity of entering them in the 
catalogue, lor which the usual library 
hours are insulHcient ; which increase of 
salary is recommended to the Senate by 
the Syndics of the library, and agreed u> 
at a special meeting, held March 4, 1S33. 

A Grace also’ passed the Senate allow- 
ing Mr. Dunn, of Burwell, ten per cent 
from his rent for the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1831. 

In consequence of an informality in the 
Report of the Syndics appointed “ to con- 
sider of what standing Candidates for the 
iltgree of B.A. oiiglit to be before t’ney arc 
allowed to he examined tor ihiit d^gree,’^ 
&c. the recommendations were withdrawn. 
The Syndics have since isMied another Ile- 
poit, recommending to the Senate — 

1. That no Ceitiiicate of Approval for 
the degree of B. A., delivered by the 
Examiners to the Kegistrary, be valid, 
unless it shall appear tlkt, at the date of 
such certificate, the person obtaining it 
had enteied upon his eleventh term at 
least, he having previously kept nine 
terms, exclusive of the term in which 
lie was admitted. 
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2. T.hat^ in the case of *a person so 
approved in his eleventh term, such cer- 
ilHcate shall not continue in force, unless it 
shall appear, when such person applies for 
his admission ad s^spondenduni quasHonif 
that he has kept the said eleventh term. 

The Syndics further recommend^ 

Thai in the Lent term of any year, no 
person be admitted ad respondendum quas~ 
iloni on or before Ash- Wednesday, who 
shall not have been publicly examined at 
the usual time of examination in the month 
of January of that year ; except those, 
who, in consequence of ill-health, niay, by 
the peiniission of the Proctors and Ex- 
amine) s, have absented themselves from 
such Examination. 

That these legulalions sliail not apply 
to thu.^e persons whose names shall appear 
in the list of honours at the examination in 
January^ 1834. 

The Syndics appointed by a j'tace dated 
Feb. 4, 1833, “ To consider what alieia- 
tions should be made in the nature and 
directions of the iron Pence of the Senate- 
house Yard, and to report their opinion 
before the end of that term,’^ have repoited 
as tollows : — 

That alter the best consideration they 
can j^ivc the subject, tliey cannot form 
any decided opinion what alterations should 
he made , hut considering the state of llie 
funds ol the Univoisity, and the uncer- 
tainty of Us future plans concerning the 
disposal of the ground contiguous to the 
Senate-hou'.e, it appears to youi Syndics 
advisable to make no greater change at 
picsent lu the Senate-house Vuid, than 
the improvement of the stieet absolutely 
rc<juiu'.. They recommend thereforgi, that 
the coiner extendin r from the front gate of 
the Senalr-house Yard (the gate nearest 
King's College), to the termination of the 
now iron railing m fiont of King’s College, 
he thrown into the street (the U^iver^ity 
leseiving the right to that ground), substi- 
tuting for the present fences u cuived iron 
fence. 

Thai the Vice-Chancellor and Syndics 
be authorized to procure an estimate of 
the expense of making tlic alterations 
above recommended, and do carry them 
into effect as soon as possible. 

A grace has passed the Senate, to carry 
into effect the alterations recommended in 
the above report. 

DEGREES CONEERRED.r 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Joseline W, Perry, St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick de Grey, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

William Hutchinson, Emmanuel Coll. 


Rev. John Aiigiistus Barron, Queen’s Coil- 
Rev. Charles Wharton, Queen’s Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

T.^ Borrow Burcham, Fell, of Trinity Coil. 
Joseph Mann, Fell, of Trinity Coll. 

T. Henry Steel, Fell, of Trinity Coll. 

T. Wilkinson, Fell. ofTiinity Coll. 

John Langton, Trinity Coll. 

John Mitchell' Kemble, Trinity Coil. 

Rev. F. Chos. Crick, St. John’s Coll. 

C. Pardale Babington, St. John’s (’oil. 
Comyns Tucker, Fell, of St. J’ctcr’s Coll. ^ 
W. Hardman Molineux, Fell, of Clare Hall. 
E. Steventon, Fell, of t'orpiis Chi isti Coll, 
Joseph Pullen, Corjms Christi Coll. 

W. Dix^on Rangeley, Fell, of (ineen’s Coll. 
Rev. Frederitk 11 ose. Queen’s Coll. 

Henry Kuhff’, I'Vil. oi Catharine Hall, 
Mord.iimt Barnard, Cliiisl’s Coll. 

Rev. G. Urquhart, Fell, of Magdalene Coll. 
Uev. William Whall, Enmiaiiuel Coll. 

Rev, C. James Barnatd, Emmanuel Coll. 
Ffcdciick Watkins, Emmanuel Coll. 

Roger Buston, lilininaniiel Coll. 

Rev. J.W.L. Heaviside, Fell. ofSidney Coll. 
Rev. Adam Fitch, Chi ist’s Coll. 

Rev. Charles Chapman, Corp. Christi Coll. 
Charles T, Whitley, Fell, of St. John’s Coll, 
Charles Hensley, Catharine Hall. 

IMCtILLOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Grftj^ory Rhodes, Trinity Hall (comp.) 

UACIIKLOIIS OF ARTS, 

Robcit Hanies, Tiinity Coll. 

William I'otchett, St, John's Coll. 

T'»aac Spooner, Caius Coll. 

Thomas Drake Young, Queen’s Coll. 

W, John Langdale, Cathaiine Hall. 

John Daw'.Non, Jesus Coll. 

.John 'rhomas Kitson, Magdalene Coll. 
Wm. Bond Clements, Trin. CoM. (Comp.) 
George Elliott Clarke, Trinity Coll. 
William Hughes, Trinity Coll. 

William Palin, Trinity Coll. 

Edward Batchelor, Trinify Coll. 

Charles Onslow, Trinity Coll. 

William Samuel Buektil^y Trinity (’oil. 
John Kinnersley Siny tides, Tiinity Col). 
Lewis Gregory, Trinity Coll. 

,W'illiam Hughes, St. John’s Coll. 

Henry Ralph Francis, St. John’s Coll. 
Chatles (^okson, St. John’s Coll. 

John Watson Skelton, “SfeJ’etei’s Coll. 
John Leach, Feriibroke Coll. 

Thomas Kyrwood Bowyear, Cains CoH. 
Henry George Hopkins, Caiua Coll. 
Sam.Faull^rMontgomfery.Corp.Chr.CoU. 
William Jaif Irwin, Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 
David Pugh, Catharine Hall. 

Alexander Bath Power, Catharine Hall 
Joseph Mitton, Jesus Coll. 
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Notices to Correspondentsi 


PHILOSOFIIICAZ. SOCIETY. 

A meeting af the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evenitigi March 25, 
the Rev. Professor Sedgn^ck, tlie Pre^ 
sident, being in the chair. Various pre« 
sents to the Society were announced ; 
among which was a drawing of the vol« 
canic island Julie (Graham’s island) which 
appeared in the Mediterranean in 1831, 
by M. Conitaiit Prevost, wlui viidted this 
island by direction of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. A memoir was read by 
the Rev. J. Power, of Tiinity Hall, on 
the effect of wind on the barometer. Dr. 
Clark exiiibited a drawing df a very re- 
markable case in the human subject, in 
which the internal mammary artery arose 
from a part of the axillary artery, imme- 
diately on the outside of the anterior 
scalene muscle, and then held a tortuous 
course above the edge of the first rib to its 
usual destination. After the meeting, 
Professoi* Henslow gave an account, illus- 
trated by diagrams, of a method of clas^ 
sifying and designating colours, with an 
especial reference to their use in describ- 
ing objects of natural history. It was 
Observed tha^^all bright colours are binary 
combinations, and maydie produced by a 
mixture of three primary colours, pure red, 
yellow, and blue, in various proportions ; 
and that other colours which are dull may 
be i^oduced by the combination these 
'bright primary or binary colours with a 
sdsall portion of grey^ by means of ^^ch 
they become what is termed in the Latin 
nomenclature of natural history, sordidi; or 
again, by the mixture with a larger por- 
tion of .grey, in which case they are 
termed sordidissimL This view of the 
subject agrees in substance with that of 
Mirbel, with some modifications of the 
classifteation. It possesses great advan- 
tages over the arrangement and nomen- 
clature of colours proposed by Werner, 
which has since been very generally 
adopted by the German mineralogists, 
and embodied in a book of colours pub- 
lished by Mr. Symes. Werner’s method 
consisted in adopting 79 arbitrary colours, 
and giving a name to each ; but the one 
now suggested gives a chromatometer in 
which each of 132 colours has a place ' 
determined by its, relation to the approxi- 


mate colours, and necessarily includes al) 
possible colours, or gives them a place 
between two contiguous colours of the 
chromatometer. 

' A meeting of the Pl^losophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, April 2‘ij 
the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the prest- 
. dent, being in the chair. Among the pre- 
'%entS announced to the Society, were 
various Objects of Natural History from 
China, given by Mr. Vachell. A commu- 
nication from Professor Miller was read, 
»«containiiig an account of some experiments 
made by him in conjunction with Professor 
Daniell, of King’s College, London. Sir 
David Brewster announced, at the last 
meeting of the British Association, the dis- 
covery of a*, series of fixed lines in the 
spectrum formed by light that had been 
transmitted through nitrous acid gas. Pro- 
fessors Miller and Daniell obtained a simi- 
lar lesult when the light of a gas lamp was 
passed through a jar filled with vapours of 
bromine, iodine, and cnchlorine. The 
vapours of chlorine and indigo were not 
found to produce such lines. After the 
meeting, Mr. Whewell explained some of 
the difiiculties which had attended his re- 
searches concerning colidal lines. 


The following summi^y of the Members 
of the University, is extracted from the 
Cambridge C(dendar of the present year : — 


Mem by of Sen 

Trinity Coll 784 

Menibs 

.• 1641 

St. John’s Coll 

517 


10S6 

Queen’s Coll 

98 


369 

Calus Cull 

108 


213 

Christ’i^ Coll 

80 


222 

St. Peter’s Coll 

88 


203 

Emmanuel Coll 

103 


209 

Catharine Hall . . . . 

55 


187 

Corpus Cliiisti Coll. . 

69 


180 

Jesus Coll * . 

76 


174 

Clare Hall 

72 


159 

Magdalene Coll 

60 


154 

Trinity Hall ..•••• 

33 


122 

Pembroke Coll 

47 


113 

King’s Coll. 

67 


111 

Sidney Coll 

46 


99 


28 


54 

Commorantes inVilla 

8 


• 8 


2319 


5344 


— 


— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall feel indebted to ouf readers if they will forward to us for publication any 
Opinions'* which they may have taken upon points of Ecclesiastical Law as yet 
undecided. We beg our friends at Stamford to; accept our thanks. A Correspondent 
asks ddiethef a clause could^^^ be Inserted in Sir A. Agnew’s Bill, providing, that 
krfcped fidrs and markets, fauon Ascension Day, the day before be substituted. We 
anace to ddmit the letter of Praternus,” but the union, of principle and 
advocates nr.e highly approve. Had T. applied to us earlier, we 
sbomd bden happy its publishing Disconrse he desRes. If Socinian Harriet ** 
is mad, she 8oo^^Uji>^e; ' 
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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

JUNE, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — 1. A Pica for Convocation, In a Letter to\his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, By Philo-Sykodus. London : Riving- 
tons. Pp. 43. 

2. Reasons against a Be-distrihution of Church Properly ; addressed to 
the Friends and Foes of the Church of Erigland, London : Roake 
and Varty. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: Deightonl. Pp. 4L 

3. Cui Bono? "A Letter to the Right Hon, E, G, Stanley* By Henry 
Cotton, TjL.D. Archdeacon of Cashel, Dublin: Milliken and 
Son; Tims; Curry and Co. Londoi^: Roake and Varty. Pp. $4. 

4. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London ^ on the Subject of Church 
Reform, By the Rev, G. R. Gleio, M.A. London : James Fraser. 
Pp. 64. 

5. The Booh of Reform ; being Reflections, Suggestions, and Plans, on 
the various Important Questions which are about to be decided in the 
New Pai'liament, Humbly submitted to the Consideration of Honest 
Men of all Parties, By Wentworth Holwortiiy. London : 
Effingham Wilson. Pp. 147. 

0. The Curate's Plea ; or, some Considerations respecting the Present 
Condition of the Curates of the Church of England, By L.L.B. 
London : Roake and Varty. Pp. 19. 

7. Ecclesiastical Reform, A Vindication of the Church of England 
and the Clergy thereof. By Joseph Sparrow, a Layman of the 
Church of England, London : Printed for the Author. Pp. 52. 

8. Plain Words addressed to Members of the Church of^^gland. By 
One of Themselves. London ; Rivingtons. Pp. 22, 

9. A Letter, on the Impediments of Existing Interests i% the Way oj 
Church Reform. Addressed to the Lord B^op of London, By a 
Layman of the Church of England. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. Pp. 14. 

VOL. XV. NO. VI. T T 
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10. T/ie Benefits of the National Church of England. A Sermon^ 
preached on the Occasion of his Majesty's Letter^ for a Collection on 
the Behalf of the National Incorporated Society for Educating the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Churchy at the Parish 
Church of PiltoUi near Barnstaple^ Devonshire, on Sunday Morning, 
December the 3t)th, 1832. By the Rev. James MuItEs, S. C. L. 
Chaplain to the Right Honourab^^he Earl of Kingston, and Curate 
of SCMerryn, Cornwall. London : Rivingtons ; Seeley and Son. 
Pp. viii. 21. 

,11. Church Reform. A Country Clergyman's Humble and Earnest 
Appeal to the Hearts and Understandings of the Lords and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled. Ijondon : Roake and Varty. Oxford 
Parker. Cambridge: Leightons. Pj). *10. • 

12. Suggestions relating to the Professional Education of the Clergy, 
in furtherance of the Proposal advocated by Professor Puzey and 
others, with the view of preserving and, at the same time, improving 
our Cathedral Institutions, so as to make them also Colleges of 
Theological Learning. By a Late Fellow or Ballioi. College, 
OxFoiin. London : Roukc and Varty. Oxford : Parker. Cam- 
^ bridge: Leightons. Pp. 31. 

Our table, almost without a figure, groans ])cncath pamphlets on 
Church Reform. On the general subject we liave nothing to add to 
c)\t^ remarks in our iiumhoV Ipr March, except tliat daily observation 
confirms our opinion that tlw. Convocation must he given, and given 
immediately, if our Churcli, as an establishment, is to stand. That 
the Church Establishment, without tlie Convocation, must, sooner or 
later, expire of mere exhaustion of vital energy, is, to us, a truth 
morally demonstrable from the tendency of things, and confirmed by 
every precedent of history. If our view be true, (and the reasons of 
it we have too frequently detailed to require repetition,) the sooner the 
Convocation resumes its rights, under any circumstances, the better. 
And, be it remembered, they are rights. For although it is the 
unquestionable prerogative of the crown to prorogue or to dissolve 
Convocation, it is a prerogative which has no greater influence over 
Convocations than over Parliaments : and if it be admitted that Parlia- 
ment has a constitutional right to be summoned for the despatch of state 
business, and that no king could constitutionally exercise his prerogative 
to close th^hpuses of Parliament indefinitely, it will follow that the 
Constitution is equally violated by an indefinite suspension of the 
functions of Convocation. For two reasons, we would not charge his 
present Majesty with ^e political criminality of an act so essentially 
unconstitutional. We respect, as a maxim most safe and indisputable, 
the ibeory that the King can do no official wrong: and, even if it were 
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otherwise, indulgence wpuld be due to a Prince who had the precedent 
of nearly a century, and the examples of a father and a brother 
sincerely attached to the Established Church, and yet not convoking 
her Clergy. But it never can be wholesome for any party that rights, 
not only undisputed, but publicly recognized, should be withholden 
by authority, in the very moment,^ |oo, of recognition.* It is an evil 
example, and cannot, on all accosts, be too soon abandoned. But if 
a return to the just rights of Convocation be at any time expedient, 
the pressing dangers and open menaces with which the Church is now 
assaulted leave no room to doubt the importance, the vital necessity 
of an immediate return to a privilege, the exercise of which is the 
inalienable right of every Church, as of every other public body. One 
evil efiect of tlie abeyance of Convocation has been, that, in the 
tailurc of proper representatives of the Church, the true rulers of the 
Church have been most injuriously and unconstitutionally supposed to 
be his Majesty’s Ministers of State. The Church with complacency 
beheld her interests conlidc'd to a Pitt or a Liverpool ; and to a 
Parliament in wliieli Dissenters could only sit by especial sufferanccj 
she willingly eiUrusted questions which, scarcely with ordinary justice, 
and wholly without cnusiitutional, could be discussed without the 
legitimate expression of her opinion in Convocation. But she was 
not justified in assuming that mattei’s would always stand thus, and, 
even had they thus stood, the absence of her Convocation must have 
proved her temporal ruin. The Repeals* of the Disabling Statuses, 
both as regards Romanists and other i^issciiters, were events to be 
expected, although not at the time and in the manner in wliich they 
occurred. The avowal of a ministerial leader in the House of Com- 
mons that Church Property is at the command cjf Parliament was not, 
indeed, so easy to be anticipated. And the warmest opponents of a 
Convocation, we apprehend, will readily concede to us tliat, hpd that 
body existed in its due and lawful power, no minister of the Crown 
could have dared to breathe the sentiment. When the Church tamely 
resigned herself to the deprivation of her rights, in a generous confi- 
dence in present friends, she forgot that practical wisdom which looks 
to contingencies and results, and, like the grasshopper in the fable, 
delighted with the- sunshine, neglected to provide her store for the 
winter. 

We have said that it is not our present purpose to retrace at 
length our former reasoning on the general head. We pi;gfer drawing 
our argumeflts from the fresh field of passing events, which are 
concentrating, every day, and from every point, their combined 

* The Convocation meets by Uie king’s writ, and is prol^ijiod by his authority, whl9h 
prorogation is a clear recognition of their right, and that, if the prorogation did not take 
place, they would be invested with full powers of ccclesiastiraji legislation. 
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testimony on the truth of our position. Let any impartial Churchman 
cooly observe the bearings of political events, and, we apprehend, 
whatever his former prejudice against the Convocation, he will be 
staggered now. 

I. The first circumstance of recent occurrence„ which we shall allege 
as confirmatory^ of our opinion is one which may seem, at first, to 
prejudice our argument; the tame 'pusillanimous tone of the address 
of Convocation on their meeting* We need not say we deeply 
regret the necessity of thus characterizing a document of such vene- 
rable claims ; but, when we recollect that this address appeared after 
it had been declared in the [so called] King’s speech that a distribu- 
tion of Church Property was intended by the Ministry, without any 
mention of the opinion of Convocation; — and that the address only 
noticed this to say that the Convocation would be ready to assist the 
King in his plans of Reform (which they could not do, as now w7?consti- 
tuted, if they would) we can have but one opinion. We jire well aware 
of the objection to be drawn,from this circumstance : that, if the Convo- 
cation were restored, it is evident it would only give a sanction, instead 
of; an opposition, to the encroachments of the crown or the mob. Rut 
we have no idea of making the present Convocation the arbiter of our 
Ecclesiastical destiny. The present impotence of Convocation pre- 
cludes all interest on the part of its constituents in the individual 
proctor whom they return ; and accorjdingly he is often returned by 
half-a-dozen Clergymen. * !^ut let it be once understood that the 
Convocation is again to guaA the interests, and represent the opinions, 
of the Clergy, not a Clergyman would be absent from the poll. And 
if the opinions of the Clergy could, as they then would, be collected 
in Convocation, would an address like that which the Convocation 
has sent to his Majesty, be sanctioned? W<? apprehend not, if the 
addresses actually signed by the Clergy, are any guide to their opinions. 
Would the dioceses of London, of Gloucester of Bath and Wells, have 
approved any thing of the kind ? Their language has been tolerably 
decisive. They have spoken not only as loyal subjects, hut as free 
citizens, and above, all, as Christian Ministers, as trustees for principles 
and truths which nwiE not comproiSI'ise. 

II. The Church is now wholly without representation, unless we 
may dignify by that name the slender support w'hich the bench of 
Bishops cun at any time afibrd her; a support diminishing with the 
vacancy, of very 8ee, which? if filled at all, is always filled with an 
^ individual ready to follow ministers to the ultima Thule of spoliation. 
A majority of her open enemies already exult in the House of Com- 
txions; a majority of„.,that b^use has already abandoned that great 
position of the British Constitution held l>y every jurist, that CAm/i- 
anily is pettt and parcel of the law of the land ; and by allowing the very 
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question of the admissibility of Jews to the legislature to be debated^ 
has already decided that the constitutional maxim alluded to is to have 
no weight against “Turks and Infidels” also. For once allow the 
deniers of the Saviour to make our laws, and it would be prudery to 
stickle at the disciples of Mahomet or Brahma. — But, what is remark- 
able in the present liberal constituf;ion of the lower house, a Clergyman 
of the Established Church is t}?e only Minister of religion inadmis^ 
sible. There is no clause in the Popish Disabilities’ Bill which 
excludes a priest of the Romish Church ; no dissenting minister is 
excluded ; and a person of this description was permitted not only to 
insult the Clergy in that lioiise where they could not answer for 
themselves, but to disgust the house itself, untowardly as it is 
constituted for the Church, with his vulgar common-places and 
buffooneries. We arc naturally led to inquire the origin of this, 
since, although the admission of dissenting teachers to Parliament is a 
production of these superabundantly enlightened times, the exclusion of 
the Clergy is not. And here we find that Clergymen were not per- 
mitted to sit in the House of Commons because they taxed their own 
body in Convocation, But the juivileges of Convocation being virtually 
abrogated, the rights of the Clergy elsewhere were not restored. We 
liavc no wish to sec Clergymen in the House of Commons ; hut sim- 
ple equity recpiires that teachers of all other denominations should not 
be allowed to exercise influence where those of the Establishment have 
none : or the only party of this description excluded sholild, at least, 
possess what all other denominations do— the j^ower of deliberating on 
their own affairs. We can scarcely expect to sec the Clergy restored to 
the privilege of taxing themselves ; and if w^e could, history says that 
the privilege was an expensive one ; although we must say w^e think it 
was well worth the expense. Had the Clergy any infliiencp in the 
supplies^ they would scarcely have been treated as at j^resent. But 
surely we expect nothing unreasonable when we require that an edu- 
cated community like the Clergy shall not be exclusively taxed by 
a body in which they are exclusively nonreprespnted ; (for, be it 
remembered, the Commons have the right of taxation : ) and when wc 
ask that the property and privileges of the Church’^shall not be invaded 
without a consultation of their accredited guardians. Parliament Would 
not DARE to alienate or confiscate the funds of the smallest almshouse 
without consultation of the trustees ; — and why should the whole funds 
of the Irish Church (an integral portion, be it never forgotten, of our 
own) undergo a total revolution, and the voice of the Clmrch be refused 
on the subject ? If ministers think their proceedings will bear light arid 
discussion, let tliem have a pride in subinijtting them to the scrutiny of 
a Convocation. ' 

III. The assembly of Convocation , and the publication of its debates 
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would be the only measure by which public and popular answers might 
be given to the monstrous absurdities on church affairs talked tiight 
after night in the House of Commons, and, we regret to say, unrefuted. 
Mr. Faithfull states that the Church glories in her title of “ national,’* 
and therefore ought not to take oft’ence at being told that her property 
is the property of the nation. Perhaps this was not answered because 
Mr. Faithfull afid his speech werO^^iiot thought of sufficient conse- 
quence ; but surely so dangerous %'sophism ought not to have travelled 
the round of every beer-house in the land, without its antidote : and 
that, not only on account of the Church, but of every other interest : 
for if nationality implies liability to legislative spoliation, the national 
fluids might he forthwith seized, and the national creditor cooly told 
his claim was only a claim to be ruined. Mr. Grant (a man emi- 
nent for his profession of Christianity) says, according to the papers, 
that the Jewish morality is as strict, or even more so, than that of the 
Gospel ! If any occurrence could now excite the sentiment of surprise, 
wc should wondiRir why Mr. Grant has not become a proselyte ; but we 
sbpuld be much more astonished that not even one member reminded 
the honourable gentleman of wh'^, no doiibt, he had read in his child- 
hood, the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Macaulay, a gentleman, forsooth, 
of scholarship, whose reading, no doubt, is very extensive and even 
profound, yet whose affectation of learning is yet greater, tells ns that 
the Jews were highly civilized, and had their statesmen, sages, poets, 
generals, when Greece was yet jn the wotnb of barbarism ; and although 
this position, were it true, \^iuld scarcely have any bearing on the 
question of a ^ew’s admission to the legislature of the United King- 
dom in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, yet it is amusing to 
see a people thus exalted for temporary purposes whose undoubted 
superiority, in one respect, to other nations was the direct work of an 
avowed and visible providence 4 wli great meti of all descriptions, 
were openly raised up by the Spirit of ftod U^ftut whose general popu- 
lation rushed with avidity to the grossest* impurities and follies of the 
heathen, and while the Greeks were struggling into light, wilfully and 
obstinately abandoiied themselves, in the full blaze of divine truths to 
the deepest miduight'of ignorance and folly. All these- things are said 
atifl unopposed, and, in consequence, that large class of persons who 
have no reading but the infidel and radical prints, begin to think 
Judaism must be better than Christianity, when so many learned, 
hqnourabl«?fan4^ right honouraHe gentlemen can say so much about it; 
and that, ^tcr all, the great MUEDEn<of which the Jews take the guilt by 
not disavowing it, and whiob, h^s drawn upon that infatuated people 
the judgments the^ suffer be|[)Te our eyes, was not so very criminal ! 
Mr. cooiy tolls the of Commone that they have already a 

pre^^SteUt for the alienfition, qf ^urch property, in the act which sane- 
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tions the transfer of certain estates from the bishopric alid cathedral to 
the university of Durham ! and the assertion is unopposed, although it 
goes the length of making the caution v-uth which the constitution fences 
property the destruction of that which it exists to protect! The 
revenues of corporations cannot be alienated, even ht/ their possessors, 
without an Act of Parliament ; therefore , — an Act of Parliatnent can 
alienate them without the posse^isors' consent ! All this pernicious f(d!y 
is talked in the Hpuse of Commons, and' repeated by the sages of the 
beer-shop in every corner of the kingdom, and by some philosophers of 
the breakfast table too. But in a Convocation these things must be 
exposed ; or, more })rohably, were there a Convocation to expose .them, 
they would never be uttered. Once more. Sir Robert Peel denied 
that the Irish Church Spoliation Bill was any violation of tlu? coronation 
oath ; — consistently enough; for the charge of advising the Sovereign to 
violate the coronation oath is a delicate point with Sir Robert Peel : — but 
if an oath to maintain Bishops and churches in their rights can be kept 
by annihilating or pillaging the former, and giving up the latter to 
uncontrolled plunder, then does the Irish Church Spoliation Bill agree 
with the coronation oath. That a Convocation would have no difiiculty 
about stating this somewhat broadly, we donht not ; and it cannot he 
too generally known to all who have vested rights or j^roperty to lose, 
W'liether the Church count them among her friends or enemies. 

IV. Propositions are now entertained in the House of Commons, 
which W'ould fcnanerly have been in the ki^liest degree disorderly. Such 
was the speech of Mr. F.iithfull, to whicirwe have already alluded, and 
which would not liave been listened to five years ago. Mr. Shiel, in 
open and avowed contempt of his oath, for which he has, of course, a 
dispensation from Rome, has actually moved that the Bisliops be ejected 
from the Upper House, and that Papists he admissible to all oflices in 
the Universities ! Against all these inicpiitous proceedings the Clergy 
have not even the opporlfeinity of a remonstrance, much less of an oppo- 
sition. And this their cowardly enemies well know, and lail not to 
improve their advantage. Let us be informed what other force is to he 
■ opposed to this formidable array, except a Convocation. Nor is the 
Church of England alone eonderned : the being of Protestantism itself, 
in these dominions, is at stake. Eight years ago Mr. Dominick Browne 
publicly declared that the Irish Papists would never be satisfied till 
the Sovereign of the United Kingdom entered into a concordat with the 
Pope to establish Popery in Ireland. And, we apprehend, if Popery 
were the established denomination in Ireland, with its Bishops of course, 
in the House of Lords, “with the English Church debilitated and 
depressed, and with the. large body of Jesuits and influential Papists 
in Lancashire, Somersetshife, StafFordsWre, tod nther places, England 
would largely partake, both morally ari^ '{physically, of the plague. But 
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swpete H not so, are bound, by every political, religion*?, and human 
' ;sympathy, to o\ir brethren of the reformed faith in Ireland. Yet how 
these tremendous C9n8e5uences can bp,, humanly speaking, averted, 
exc^t by the adoption Of jthose constitutional means which were given 
i by elder wisdom for our protectioiH wc see not, and would thank tlie 
. opponents of Cpnvocation to discover, 

^ To say that abuses, not sanctioned, however, by the Clergy, have 
.<jjrept into the external administra^idn of church affairs, is not, under her 
peculiar circumstances, to reproach the Church. A few spots of rust 
on a Damascus blade ’Milch has never been clccined for a century, do 
not ^gue that it is of wor^^temper than a Birmingham knife which 
shews no rust, but is scoured Pvery day. Had the Convocation never 
been superseded, our Churoh would, in all pnobability, have made the 
closest approach to ||erfection of any human institution. When we 
apply this terra to our Church, of course we speak of her as an esta- 
Wishment, and nqt as a chinch ; for in the latter point of view she is 
** an house not l|il*dc with hands.” But if church accommodation, the 
/^dupation of Clergy, pluralities, tithes, residence, be, as they un- 
* •questionably are, matters of high importance, (and concerning them, 

' whether rightly or otherwise, much stir has lately been made,) where 
things to be settled t If not in a Convocation, it must be in 
Parliament, where the ’*itery precedent would be fatal to the interests of 
the Church ; and where the feeling woidd outrun the precedent. 

The pamphlets specified m^thc title oT this aiticlc wc liave not room 
fully to criticise. Most of tTlem arc excellent, and all of them have 
eithc'r illustrated or confirmed our foi mer views upon this subject. The 
Plea for Convocation'* says quite enough for its ^xiint, but we have, 
We think, made out a still stionger case ka the foregoing pages. The 
Reasons against a Rc-distiibution” are excellent, and as powerful 
weapons as “reasons** can everiic against “ bludgeons and brickbats.** 
Archdeacon Cotton’s pamphlet is exceedingly ^luable, both for facts and 
, arguments. Of Mr, Gleig*s letter we shall only say that it detracts 
nothing from his reputation as a steady and iutelligent churchman. 

. Mr, Holworthy is a studiously quaint writer, and while defending 
n|ttional churches^ und advocating Convocations, informs us that Mr* 
'J^vcrley^ has told the truths (!) only, somewhat disgiji>stingly* Of 
^ .4lr. Sparrow we have spokecn before, and our will not find his 

edition the wors^ for the additional matter. All the rest are^ 

^ 6%*^pellent; except that we may remark of “ the Curate*s Plea** that all 
Stie!^ were better withheld till the only court where they can be 
^ pleaded is.^ granted.' Were the writer Of this known, he 

be acquitted of all prej^ices ^against the interests this 
CSlcrgy ; yet is convinced that no occurrence w'Ould 
" eff theT Church Joyfully behold, no result have they 
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been more diligently labouring to compass, than a jealdUsp^ m the part 
of the curates against the heneficed Chrgy, Such a feeling would be 
most unjust, ungenerous, impolitic, and it would afford 

the infidel a triumph which now scarcely enters his most sanguine 
calculations. In the Suggestions relating to the Professional Education 
of the Clergy,” much that is valuable may be found; but the^imprac- 
ticability of all it contains, with any safety and cflect, apart from the^ 
concurrence of th^' Convocation, reMl^ers it unnecessary to discuss it * 
at present. All that the Church wants is fair play, and combined 
energies ; and theism she may have, if her cLEad^and laity do ttfeir duty. 
Let them nbt say, “ the Convocation wilh^pot be granted, and it is hope- 
less to expect it.” It will,' if they do their duty. Let them petition 
tlic king, loyally but firxily. Let them trust their strength, and they 
will find it. Possunt, quia posse videnhir. , Tl# learning, piety, aWd 
intelligence of a kingdom will not speak in vain. 


As an appendage to this article, would remiild olfr clerical friends ^ 
to abstain from mentioning the House of Commons in petitions to -the' 
Lords against the Spoliation Bill. In consequence of this informality,^ 
several petitions have been rejected,, 
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Art. II . — On the Adaptation of ExternaUN aturc to the Physical Con- 
dition of Man, principally with Reference to the Supply of his Wants, 
and the Exercise of his 1 tiiellcctiial Facultics^/^By John Kidd, M.D. 
F.R.S. Regius Professor of -Medicine in the ^University of Oxford. 

8 VO. Pp. xvi. 375. Loii^n : Pickering. ^ 

Ml 

From the cursory glance which we >-had been enabled to cast over 
the Treatise before us, were led to express a favourable opinion 
^.respecting its general merits, the close of our review of Mr-Whewell’s 
e3s:cellent work; ''and; ^ closer examination has not'^liewn that opinion 
to be materially incorrect. There is an inconvenience, however, at- 
tending the ** division .;i!of labour,” in the disposition of the Earl of 
Bridgewater’s bequest, Which affects the relative, if not the intrinsic, 
value of Professor Kidd'a volume ; and wil^,extend, in a greater or less - 
degree, to those of his colleagues. The subject of the atmosphere, and ^ 
light, and heat, which have been treated by Mr. Whewe]J, £ge repeated * 
by Dr* Kidd ; and, we are constrained to^aay, in a manner wluch will,^ 
not bear comparison with the lucid and elegant exposition i&f his . 
assroci^ in labour. ' We> have also ^ long, discussion ,dn the hiiman^ , 
h^d, tmnslated chiefly from Galen, in ;^piph the Doctor has knowingly 
anticifpat^d Sir Charles Bell ; and.^b <^nsioii.trf hi a subject, so to^ 
VO^i. XV. NO. VI. ^ 0, 
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include the intellectual powers of man, is an invasion of the province of 
Dr. Chalmers. Setting aside these coincidences of argument, to which 
the nature of the woi^Jt will render all the treatises liable ; and excepting 
some scientific mistatements of comparatively minor importance, into 
which^ the author has been hastily betrayed, — this second production of 
the series will take its .stand among its fellows. 

Having instituted a popular investigation into the physical character 
of nian, both with respect to theij^oints in wdiich he partakes of the 
i;|ature of other species, and those m which he is elevated above them, 
the Professor points oul%he adaptation of the external w'orld to his 
natural wants, as connected ^|th the operation of tlie atmosphere, and 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. In relation to the first, 
it is beautiful to observe in what a variety •of ways it produces a 
mtiltiplicity of beneficiftl effects : serving, at the same time, as the re- 
servoir of that mass of water from whence clouds of rain, and, conse- 
qfUently, springs and rivers, are derived ; preventing, by its pressure on 
their surface, .fiat ^unlimited evaporation, winch., would eventually 
produce theix^ntire exhaustioA; contributing, by its agitation, to 
.the prevent! dij^ and removal of local impitritics, injurious to the health 
of rn^fia ; facilitating the commcrcia^tercourse of distant nations ; and, 
while'ift the act of exploration, it foms the human voice, removing from 
the system that iioxioro principle, the rejoention of which would he 
incompatible with life. 

Though the mineral kingdom docs not directly contribute to the 
support of life, yet, in the form oi| natural soils, it sustains the growth 
of vegetables, in which the nutrimen of animal life depends ; and sup- 
plies those various ca&y and metallic substances, which are essential 
to the arts, the comforts, and necessites,4>f civilized society. A^ain ; 
there is not a vegetable wliicli, either s a source of |pod, or in its appli- 
cation to the arts, to medicine^ and a variety of domestic purposes, 
which does not act an important part in the economy of nature ; while 
the geographical distribution of animals, well as the various uses to 
which they are ap'^ied, indicates an harmony betw^n the physical 
wants of man, and the various fomis of matter which surround liim. 
We have purposely abstained from any previous extract, with a view to 
the transcription, almost entire, of the chapter :tfn ‘‘the camel, which 
is given in illustration of thii|,part of the subject: — 

Of all animals, the camel perhaps is most exactly adapted both to those peculiar 
regions of thees^rth in which it is principally, if not exclusively, found; and to those 
purposes foj whicli.^t is usuaily employed by man : to whose wants indeed it is so 
completely accommodated, and apparently so incapable of existing without his super- 
intendence, that while on the one 4i|pdwe find the camel described in the earliest 
records of history, and in cveryMSabsIflient period, as in a state of subjugation to 
man, and employed for precisely the putposes as at the present day ; on the 
odier hand, it does not an^ar ‘Specics has ever existed in a wild or inde- 

pend^t state. 
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to the Physical Condition of Man. 

With scarcely any natural means of defence, and nearly useless in tlie scheme ot 
creation^ (as far as we can judge,) unless as the slave of man, it forms a remarkable 
parallel to the sheep, the ox, and pther of the ruminating species ; which are also 
rarely, if ever, found, but under the protection of man, and to that protection alone 
are indebted, indeed, for their existence as a distinct species. Let us compare then 
the forni, and structure, and moral qualities of the camel, with the local’^character of 
the regions in which it is principally found ; and with the nature of the services 
exacted of it by man. 

The sandy deserts of Arabia are the classical country of the camel ; but it js also 
extensively employed in various other ports of Asia, and in the north of Africa : 
and the constant communication that exisSfe between the tribes which border o^ the 
intervening sea of sand, could only be maintained by an animal possessing such 
qualities as characterize the camel — the ship of the.dijteert,” as it has empkatic^Hy 
been called. Laderf^With the various kinds of merchandise which are the object of 
commerce in ^bat region of the world, and of which u part often passes from the most 
easterly countries of Asia to the extreme limits of western Europe, and from thence 
even across the Atlantic to America, this extraordinary animal pursues its steady 
course over burning sands daring many successive weeks. And not only is it satis- 
fied with the scanty herbage which it gathers by the wW ; but often passes m^y 
days without meeting with a single spring of water in which to slake its thirst. 

In explanation of its fitness as a beast of burden, for such desert tracts of sand, its 
feet and its stomach are the points in its structure which arc principally calculated tp 
arrest our attention : atid its feet are not less remarkably accommodated to the roflid 
over which it travels, than is the structure of its stomach tS'the^ougbt of theregipH, 
through which that road passes. The foot of the camel, in fact, is. so formed th|t 
the animal would he incapable or^avelling, with any ease or ste^ness, over eitliCT 
a rough or a stony surface ; and equally incapable is it of titi veiling for any long 
continuance over moist ground, in consilience of the inflammation produced in its 
limbs from the efiect of moisture. It is ol&erved, by Cuvier, that these circuiriSfances 
in its physical history, and not the incapability of betting a colder temperature, 
account for the fact, tliat, while the sheep, the ox, the dog, the horse, and come 
other species, have accoinpanietJ the Migrations of man, from his aboriginal seat in 
central Asia to every habitable i)art Sf the globe, tkc camel still adlieres to the desert. 

And now observe how its interior structure the difficulty of a region, where 

water is. rarely found. As in the case of;|dl other animals which ruminate or chew 
the cud, the stomach of the camel consists of several compartments; of which one is 
divided into numerous distinct cells, capaiile of collectively containing such a quan- 
tity of water, as is .sufficient for the ordinary consumptioiij^f the animal during many 
days. And, as opportunities occur^^, the camel instinctively replenishes this rc.servoir,' 
and is thus enabled to sustain a de^ee of external drought, which would be destruc- 
tive to all other animals but.^uch as have a similar structure : nor is any other anirnai 
of the old world known to pi^scss this peculiar structure. But if we pass to the 
inhabited regions qf the Andes in the new world, we there meet with several species 
of animals, as the lama, the vigogna, and the alpaca, which, though much smaller 
than the.Qaincl, correspond gene^ly in their anatomy with that animal, and parti- 
cularly with reference to the strutirare of the stomach : theyfjpesemble also the camel 
in docility ; and, to complete the parallel, they were employed by the aboriginal 
inhabitants in the new world for the same purposes as the camel in the old. 

Of the two species of camel, the Bactrian and Arabian, the latter is that with the 
history of which we are b^^^wquainted ; and though there is reason to believe, that, 
whatever is said of the ^kilties of the one might with truth be affirmed of the 
other also, on the present occasion whatever is said is referable to the Arabian 
species.* The camel, then, not only consumes food than the horse, but can 
sustain more fatigue. A large camel is capable of carrying from seven to twelve 
hundred weight, and travelling with that we^ht on its back, at the jate of above ten 

* The Bactrian species, which has two bosses on its l>Ack, is rnoi^ peculiar to Tartary 
and northern Asia. The Arabian, which has'only otie boss, is not confined tb th^equntry 
from which it is named, but is the same sped^ with that which prevails in norchertt 
Africa. As in the case of all domesticated anm^ the;, varieties of these two species are 
numerous: and it is a variety of the Arabiatv of a small height, to which the 

anciqnts gave the name oi dromedary ^ fropr|l%jNfbploy^ courier: but in the 

magnificent work of St. Hilaire and Cuvi^,. ^iBnst. Nat. des Rfammiferes,) the term 
dromedary is adopted, specific sens^^ varieties of the Arabian camel. 
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leagues in each day. The small courier caiiici, carrying no weight, will travel 
thirty leagues in each day, provided the ground be dry and level. Individuals of 
each variety will subsist for eight or ten successive days on dry thorny plants; but 
alter this period require more nutritious food, which is usually siqipUed in the form 
ol dates and various artificial preparations : though, if not so supplied, tlie camel 
will patiently continue its course, tdi nearly the whole of the fat, of which the boss 
on its back consitits, is absorbed ; whereby that protuberance becolnec^, as it were, 
obliterated. 

The camel is equally patient of thirst as ol hunger: and this bappetis, no doubt, in 
consequence of the supply of fluid which it is capable of obtaining irom the peculiar 
reservoir contained in its stomach. It possesses moreover a power and delicacy in 
the sense of smell, (to that sense at least such a power is most naturally referable,) 
by wbub, after having thirsted for seven or eight da\s, it perceives the existcnci' ot 
water at a very considerable distance : and it manifests this power by running directly 
to the point where the wrater exists. It is obvious that this faculty is exerted as 
much to the heueiit of tlieir drivers, and the whole suite of the caravan, as of the 
camels themselves. 

Such are some of file leading advantages derived to vnan from the physical struc- 
ture and }iowcrs of this aniin.d : nor are tlio.^e atlvantages of Nlight moment whieh 
are derived from its docile and patient di.sposiiiou. It is no shglit advantage lor 
instance, considering tlie great height of the annual, w'hith usualJ> exceeds six or seven 
feet, tliat the camel is easily taught to bend down its body on its limbs, in older to 
be laden : and, indeed, if the weight to he placed on its back be previoiij-ly so distri- 
buted, as to be balanced on an intervening yoke of a convenient form, it will sjion- 
tatieoiisly direct its neck under the yoke, and afterwards iransfer the weight to its 
b<ick.—Pp, 

Hut it would be (outul, ujioii jmrsuing the history of tlie camel, that, while under 
the point of view which has been just consiilered, this animal contriliutes more 
largely to tlie adyantagi s of mankind than any other s])ccie'^ ot the vuimnating 
order, it si*arccly is inferior to any one of those speties wuh respect to other advan- 
tages on account of which they are principally valuable. Thus the Arab ol)laiu.s 
from the camid not only milk and elieese and butter, but he oidmarily also eats 
Us tle.sh, and fahncalt’s Us hairi?uto elolluiig of various Umds. 'I’he very retuse 
indeed of the digested loot! of the aiufnal is the princ ipal tuel ol tlu‘ ilescrl ; and Irom 
the smoke of tins fiu l is olitanieiNlhi* well-known substauci- c.dled ammtmnw, 
wlueh is very c.xlonsiveiy emplovid in the arts; and of whuh indeed, lorinerly, the 
gieater pari met witli in commtrM' was obtaim‘d lioni tins source alone, as may he 
unjdied from its very iiamev* — l*p. 2.57, 2.)S. 

From these premises the coiichisioii is obvious. We were somewhat 
startled, liowever, at tlu‘ Professor's deelaratioiij iii his preihee, that tlie 
immediate object of liis 'Preatise is *‘to unfold a train of facts, not to 
maintain an argunumt," or “ to attempt formally to convince tlie 
reader of the existence and omnijiotenco of the Deity, or of his beuefi' 
eenee and wisdom.” There is something strange, too, in the fact, that, 
“although it wa.s intended by the ininiihcent individual who originally 
preferred the general subject of this and the accompanying treatises, 
that such a conviction, if not already existing, rhay be produced by its 
pdnisal,” still “ tin? author addresses himself (wvlusicchf to those who 
are .believers ” both in natural and revealed religion. After wading 
therefore tlyough a somewhat dry discussion, mainly composed of 
translations froiia^ristotle and Lucretius, in reference to tlie adaptation 
of nature to the inteilectuaT of man, we were not a little 

pleased with the following with which the work concludes : — 

* Ammon, an ancient tmiiie of that part of the Auicau tlcseil situate to tlic weit of 
biipplitd formerly much of the sal ainnioinac of f oaimeicc. 



to the Physical Condition of Man. 

This then is the sum of \he whole argument. The Creator has so adapted the 
e3tternal world to the moral as well aa the physical condition of man, and those two 
conditions act so constantly and reciprocally on each other, that in a comprehensive 
view of the relation between tlie external world and indii, vve cannot easily lose sight 
of that most important connexion. And, if we extend our views to a future life, 
vve are taught that the moral state, which has been induced by our prevailing animal 
or intellectual habits in this life, will be continued and perpetuated eternally in the 
next — “th.'it ill the place where the tree falleth, there it shall be” — that “it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die ; but after this, the judgment.” 

Have we then, to refer first to our animal wants and desires, have we indulged 
without restraint in ilie plea^ures of sense; shrinking from every breath of heaven, 
unless previously tempered with luxurious warmth, and impregnated with the 
perfumes of the east? Have we weakened our intellectual faculties, and brutalized 
our moral feelings, by halutual inebriation ; abusing that gift of Heaven, which was 
intended as a restoration of exhausted nature? Instead of sim])ly satisfying the 
calls of hunuLT by plain and moderate diet, have vve provoked and jiampercd the 
appetite by all the luxuries which the animal and vi'getable kingdoms can supply, 
till at lengtli all appetite has been destroyed; pain and disease liave been induced; 
the hum. in form and feature have been losi under a mass of loathsonumess and 
eorruption ; and death, long wished for, yet dreaded, lias arrived at last ? we shall 
awake hereafter in another world, but in uuaUcred misery; without llie hope of any 
second offer ol rele;^'^e from the impurity and everlasting punishment of sin. 

Or, to refer to the intellectual })art of our nature, in contemplating for instance 
the stairy lirmauKoit, and in cidcuhiting the nnerring motions of the heavenly bodies, 
have we been content to characterize the certainty and regularity of those motions as 
the lesnk of necessity, or of the laws of an lUuUdiiied agiut called Mature? And in 
tims failing to acknowledge e\i»Iicitly the Author of those laws, though not indeed 
lormally denying bis existence, li.ive we, like tbo nations of old, worshipped the 
creatine, ratlier than the ( reaior; and bowed down our knee, .as it were, to the 
host ot lieaven ?— we may in tiiat c.ise horeafuT sillier the penalty of our intellectual 
pnde, in a mode seveiely just. The mind, which in this life failed to exercise its 
highest fiini'tions by .uloiiug the Deity in tlie contenipl.nion of his works, may he 
forbidden to extend the exercise of those iuuctions.in the next; and, while it looks 
b.u’k with unutterable toimeiiL to tlie forfeited p^t'^isures of its foimcr state, may he 
condemned, with torment iiilinitely'^ inercttsed, lo v \])ati.ite eti rnally through new 
Helds of know ledgi', wuliout the cajiahiluy of even ])utung the sickle to the boundless 
harvest whiili they prcsimt. 

15iU it, liappilv, we have pursued a wiser course ; if, with Newton, we have de- 
lightf'd to deduce from ilie contemplation of the mechanism of the beaveidy bodies 
the power of Him who made tlieni, and who . alone sustains and directs their motions ; 
W(‘ iii.iy, ami with kiculties iiilinilely ex])anded, cultivate with him the b.aine jmre 
ple.isiiris. which even on earth abstracted his desires from earthly w^ants; and, 
enrapturi'il with the harmonious movements orthose endless systems, which m.ither 
our present organs ran .see, iiur our jireseiit fnculties appreliciid, wc may continue to 
he constantly aeijiuring new knowledge, constantly absorbed in new wonder and 
.uloratioii of tli.it Povvit, from whom, hotli in this world, and in that which is to 
come, all knowledge, and every othiT good and perfect gift are alone derived. — Pp. 
3 Pi- 3 15. 

Here vve bring our rcnir4rk.s to a close. While vve cannot congratulate 
Professor Kidd on the production of a perfect work, more especially as 
compared vvitli the scientific accuracy, and the judicious applications of 
Mr. Wlievvell, vve repeat the commendation to which, as a popular 
treatise, it is indisputably entitled. The extracts which we. have made 
will fully bear us out in the justice of the verdict ; and.^careful revision 
will render a second edition les.s obnoxious to those strictures which a 
severity of criticism would probably call forth. 
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The Life of Archbishop Cranmer, By 
CiiAULES Webu Le U\s, M.A. Pro- 
fessor in the East India Collep^e, 
IlerlSy and late Fclloiv of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. /. (Theo- 
logical Library : No, IV,) Loudon: 
l{ivin«j;tons. 1833. Small 8vo. ^^Pp. 
xii. 350. 

Had wo not lately recorded the princi- 
pal events of Cra I liner’s life in our 
review of the biographical work of Mr. 
Todd, we should have given ampler 
space upon the present occasion to the 
more compendious, but scarcely less im- 
portant, memoir before ua. It is the 
object of the latter to compress within 
narrower limits, tlie substance of more 
voluminous compilations ; and to fur- 
nish the general reader with conipie- 
hensive liistory of the reformer. 'J'he 
documents given at large hy Todd, 
how'uver acceptable to tli(‘ <1ivine, liave 
little to recommend them to ordinary 
iivpiircTS ; hut they have aUbrded au- 
thentic materials for a nariMlivc of no 
common interest in the hamls of Mr. 
Lc 15 as. The present volume commences 
with an introductory chajiter, connecting 
the times of Wiclille, whose Iite, by the 
same author, forms llie first of tl»e series 
to which this also belongs, with of 

Cranmer ; and bi nigs down tlie an^ouiit 
of the Archbishop to the jiart whuh he 
took in the alVair of Joan Iluaeher in 
1514). Tt is inteisperscd throughout 
with candid and faithful portraits, liotli 
of his friends and enemies, together 
with a view of the state of <’eel(*si,isti<Ml 
nllairs during the reign of Henry Vlll. 
Another volume will eoin])lete the work; 
and in the intmim of its apyiearanco, 
the author anticipates the advantage 
of consulting the whole of the writings 
of Cranmer ; a coinploie collection of 
which, comprising those winch have 
lutluTto rem. lined in MSS. is in for- 
ward preparation at the (.'l.irendon press. 
Since the above vv.is wnlten, “The 
Jlemains of ’riiomus Cianmer, D. I)., 
Archbishop of Caiitevliury,” have ap- 
pt‘iired ill four volmnes ; and the manner 
ill which thej lu»ve been edited by the 
llcv. II. Jenkins, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, does iiitidib credit tp his own 
talents and acquirements, and to the zeal 
and liberality of the University, undi# 
w'hose auspices they are given to the 
world* NVe may take an opportunity of 
introducing them more particularly to 
the notice of oiir rcadinrs. 


The Renegade; an I other Poems. By 
the Rev. 15. 'J\ H. Cole, A.M., Rector 
of Warbleton, Sussex, London : Long- 
man, & Co. 1833. 12ino. Pp. 173. 
The merits of this “ Renegade” arc of 
no ordinary caste; and, as it does not 
precisely accord with the objects of our 
miscellany to analyze works of merely 
general interest, we are happy in 
finding among the shorter pieces at the 
end of the volume, one or two speci- 
mens of tlu; author’s poetical talent, 
which we can more rcailily transfer to our 
pages. Tliese will direct attention to 
the principal poem ; and, we sliould 
think, ensure its pf'nl.^al by every votary 
of the Muses. 

ON HEARING MUSIC. 

That strain recall’d some happier hour 
To icunl and fleeting memory lo. t, 

While wiapp’d by Music’s hidden power, 
My fancy wandci’d teinpcst-toss’d. 
Andean it be, that scenes of bliss 
In worlils and systems long gone by, 
Dimmer than shadows, visit this, 

To hint the soul’wS eternity ? 

When adoration swells the choir, 

Lome on the organ’s solemn sound, 

To heaven my trembling llioinht^ aspire, 
Visions ot glory gatlicring loiind; 

When beauty moves to notes of joy. 

And Pleasure’s p.igeanl louits the eye, 
Wliat deepening glooms iny mind employ, 
Oppressing Man’s mortality. 

These feet Afflietion’s path have trod ; 

This heart from prime is sorrow’s prey, 
r>ow'd to that sharp and chastening rod 
The niightiesL feel, the good obey. 

Yet, would I change this wayward heart 
Foi toys by wealth and grandeur given I 
The sternest moods some cliarm impart ; 

Religion soars through clouds to Heaven. 
Whate’er I was, whate’er to be, 

A few short years the doubt must end ; 
Then may 1, dress’d in mercy, see 
Thy face, my best, my fiunest Friend. 
Recks not, till then, if thickest gloom 
111 wrap, or sunbeams round me shine ; 
Be pleasure, Lord, the worldling’s doom ! 
Thy chastenings. King of kings, be 
mine I” Pp. 100—162. 

ON. DEATH. 

Awake ! arise ! on Seraph’s wing 
My struggling soul, ascend ; 

And seek, where loud hosannas ring, 

’IJiy last and only friend. 

Can ihia be Death, whose icy chains 
My torpid members bind ? 

Whose poison ciceps through all my vtms, 
Yet leaves no sling behind ? 
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Can this be Death, whose terrors hnng 
Such wounds to earthly pride ? 

That Death, my soul, has lost his sling, 
Since He, the sinless, died. 

Hell's portals open on my sight, 

Whose yawning gnlphs below 
Sink deep to realms of endless night, 
Resounding endless woe. 

WashM in the stream of blood divine, 

Of Him who died to save. 

Thy panoply, my soul, shall shine 
Triumphant o’er the giave. 

Awake ! arise ! on Seraph’s wing 
O’er Death and Hell a'>cend ; 

And beck, where loud hosannas ring, 

Thy last Almighty Fiicnd.” 

Pp. 1G3, IGl. 
A perusal of the whole W'ork wull con- 
\ince the reader that great care, soimil 
judgment, and no common genius, have 
been employed in its execution. 

The Israelites nsAi/ig a Khi^\ A Ser- 
mon inrarhcd vt the Tem})le Churchy 
on Sandaif, !Soremher IHth^ 1832. 
JSy (’iiJas'i'oiMir.ii Hi.nson, M. A. 
Ala.ster of the Temple. Fiondon: 
Halilwiii and Cradoek. lvS32. Svo. 
Fp. :;2. 

Tt ma) l)e tliouglit somcuhat late in the 
day to iu>lue this admuable sermon; 
hut the sensation whu'h iL elicited at the 
period of its delivi-ry — .uid the only won- 
der is, that that sensation was of a mixed 
character, — was sulH( lent to awaken tie* 
public attention; and now that if has 
subsidc'd, we are desirous that tluKe, who 
may not yet have seen it, may lose no 
lime in beiielitiiig liy the counsel which 
it allbnls. Alter iraeiug the anger of 
(jod agaiii'^t the Israelite^ for asking a 
king, (llor^ea xiii. 10, 11.) to the cat 
which dictated tlu-ir reque.'.t, the circum- 
stances under which it was made, and 
the manner iii which tliey ])ersisted in 
the demaml. Air. Henson juoieeds to 
draw' a sinking parallel between their 
comluct and the temper in which that 
great constitutional tlninge, wliich has 
Tately been eifected in onr own country, 
was *hroiig/ht about. 'riioiigh we feel 
absured that the Discourse it>elf will be 
yet more extensively known than it is at 
present, — and its circulation has been 
considerable, — we cannot forbear from 
transcribing the following just, and 
powerful, and weighty observations. 
Their importance would justify even a 
longer extract. 

“ I ask, then, you, and 1 ask myself, 
what have been the imaginations oi our 
inmost souls, what the feelings we in- 


dulged, what the purpose w'e had in 
view, and what the course we have indi- 
vidually and collectively followed, upon 
that nioineiitous cpiestion, which lias 
agitated to its very centre the frame- 
work of our civil society. I look to 
myself, and confess with shame and 
contrition, and vvitli a sentiment of deep 
humiliation before the Majesty on liigh, 
that I viewed the hearings and features 
of the measure of Parliamentary He- 
fonn too inucb through the dark glass 
of worldly wisdom, and too little in the 
bright mirror of tlit; divine revelations. 

1 seaiehed out not so much wliat might 
be consistent with God’s will and ])iir- 
pose, as what were man’s wishes and 
opinions. Prayer and sigiplieation to 
God, to direct anti pro^jicr our consul- 
tations ttiihe advanct'meiit of Ills glory, 
the good of Ills eliiircli, and tlic tem- 
poral and spiritual lionoiir and welfare 
of our Sovereign ami hi.s dominions — 
prayer and su])])hcati()n to God, that .all 
things might be ordered ami settled 
U])on till* best and surest foundations, 
and that ]kmc(‘ and hajipiiiess, truth and 
Jiistice, religion and })iety might be esta- 
blishetl among us for all generations — 
this was not the spirit in which 1 entered 
iijion thi* consideration of the subject. 
Neither was it with thes(‘ — the holy 
arms — that almost any one si emed to 
enter ifito the contest in whieli the 
op])os)>g parties in tlie state ami country 

engageii A clamour for 

change, violence in demanding it, dis- 
content with what existed, levihngs of 
all that had hitherto guiiled, controlled, 
and eiiaracten/ed that compound body 
the state, seditious uttcrance.s in tumul- 
tuary meetings, threats against those wdio 
dareil to oppost* tlie popular voice, and 
deeds t>r the hands in some melaiielioly 
instances, corresponding to these w^ords 
of the tongue, — sucli is a not unfaithful 
picture of what was found amongst too 
many of the adherents of one of the 
parties into which our country was di- 
vided. In the other there was too fre- 
(|iienlly exhibited an obstinate reluctance 
to admit even tli(‘ idea of a cliaiigc, a 
resistance to all nTormers as a class, 
and to all reform, as a vvatcliword or 
pretence for robbery, and a dett rinineil 
defenee, not only of aH that was evi- 
dently good, but of l^cb also that was 
doubtful, and even oTrsoine things also 
that were apparently indefensible in the 
present constitution of civil society. 
These were the tempers in which men 
met to contend, rather than deliberate 
upon the alterations which were pro- 
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posed. That such tempers were holy — 
that they could be well-pleasing in the 
sight of God— that tliey were likely to 
bring down the blessing of His wisdom 
to guide our counsels, or even to place 
us in such a frame of mind as to make 
the best use of our own, who will venture 
to maintain? Yet we had time to turn 
to better feelings, and a call from Heaven 
to embrace them. I’he final scttlciftcnt 
of the great matter in hand was dedayed, 
and a special and an awful visitation of 
l^ovidence fell upon our land, in the 
form of a fearful and strange disease. 
It fell lightly that it might not overjiowcr 
our reason, and so prevent the progress 
of those salutary reflections upon our 
past and present conduct, which might 
uouse us for the future to penitence and 
11 simple dependance upon God ; yet it 
fell with enough of terror to teach us the 
necessity of being transformed by the 
renewing of oiir minds. That it fell 
uselessly — that it wrought no good upon 
the hearts of our people, we cannot, 
with any degree of fiiirncss, assert, when 
we call to mind the manifohl demonstra- 
tions of piety and humiliation which, m 
the day of our appointed fast ami {iolcum 
assembly, were displayed. 15ut upon the 
great snhj<‘ct of public controvers) the 
visitation shed but few softening or 
sanctUying rays. A bitterne'^s of spirit 
still marked its progress, and an* inordi- 
nate love of innovation in many, firm 
and almost unyielding resistant e to all 
change in others, were still lound toper- 
va(h' the loaders or the parti/.ans. ]t 
pleased the Lord; for with Him and 
upon Him rests the issue of all that, 
either in piety or presumption, we re- 
quire, and witlioiit Ills )>erinisHion, we 
can <lo nothing, whether U be evil or 
good — it pleased the Lord, 1 say, to giy^ 
us leave to end onr strivings, and to 
grant the triumph of our demand for con- 
stitiition.d reform. Whether it be in 
favour or in displeasure that He has 
fulfilled our wishes, and whether the ful- 
filment of our wishes will be for good or 
for evil to our land, it were both precipi- 
tate and presumptuuns to aftirni 

Grant to the most fervent admirer of our 
accomplished reform the fullest conces- 
sion of its excellence ; admit it to l>e, 
what none of its warmest advocatetii have 
yet been found fa|||d enough to proclaim 
It — a perfect form of legislature ; still 
it cannot of itself secure the blessings of 
good governniciil, of peace, of happi- 
ness, or of holiness. Yet 


amidst .all this uncertainty there is no 
difficulty in perceiving the line of con- 
duct which is most likely to lead to a 
prosperous issue. It requires no inspi- 
ration, we need call up no Samuel from 
the grave to say to you in his words : — 
Behold the constitution ye have chosen. 
Yet though, perchance, ye may have 
done much wickedness by the motives 
and the manner in which ye have chosen 
it, still turn not aside from following 
the Lord, but serve the Lord with all 
your heart, for the Lord will not forsake 
his people for his great name’s sake, 
because it hath pleased the Lord to 
make you his people. But if ye shall 
still do w'ickediy, ye sliall be consumed 

botli you jmd your”* leforiii 

Neglected o^iportmiitu’S, despised iiier- 
cies, forgetfulness to s}>read or to adorn 
the religion we profess, clamour, wrath, 
tiinmlts, seditions, strifes, heresies, envy- 
ings, murders, burnings, oppressions, 
robbery, tyranny in the many or in the 
few, profaning God’s Sabbaths, violating 
Ins laws, scorning Ins Providence, — if 
these or any oilier of the manifold 
works of the flesh be found in us and 
abound, a sorer judgment, a heavier 
punishnuwit, than that winch now follows 
the Jews, lauiioi possibly be too imicli 
for us to exjieet, Ibr it cannot be more 
than wa' shall deserve.”— -I^p. 22 — 29. 

Till’ (lirLst{an\' Mannul^ ov the Bible its 
on n iHtevjnrtcr : to tr luck is added ^ a 
brief Art ount of I he several Books and 
Mb i/ersof the Old and New Tesiameut, 
uulh Bemarhs upon the Apocrypha. 
Compiled irom the hesi tuthorilies. 
London, hmitli, EJiler, \ ('o. 

12ino. Pp. i\, dll. 

Tiic plan of this little work is ^ood, 
and its i>urpose useful. It is a kind 
of dietionary of Ghrislian doctrines and 
duties, ot virtues enjoined, and vices 
forbidden, arranged in alphabetical order, 
and explained, enforced, or denounced 
in the Words of Scripture itself. It is 
intended for the “ instruction and gui- 
dance of believers, more especially of 
those who arc young and unlearned;” 
and wc agree with tlie compiler that it 
is “ no uncharitable office to classify the 
doctrinal, the admonitory, the historical, 
the prophetical, and the poetical passages 
of the Sacred Writings for the instruc- 
tion of those who either possess not the 
agnate ability, Hy reason of their 
t^liraer age,’ for a due discrimination ; 


* 1 S.«». nil 2t>, 2*2, 23. 
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or who for otlior reasons, require to !)« 
allured to the ‘ holding* fast of that which 
is good/ hy jjU the inducements which 
can facilitate their adherence.” The 
account of the books of Scri])tiiro, ap- 
pended to the Manual, is concise and 
convenient. 


The Book of the Psahns of David ^ iti 
Fnfi[lish Blank Verse. Btf the Uev, 
Guouge Musgkave, A.M., B.N.C., 
Oxon. London. Hivingtons. 

sv... rp. XXXV, 50 (). 

To translate the J*^ahns, cither in 
pro^^e or verso, will over be considered 
a work of high import : a vmj^cp moVis 
opiiSf which should not he rashjy nudor- 
t.aken wilhoiit tlu“ ticccs'^nr^ (pi.ihhcations 
for the task. Without a formal inves- 
tigation ot Mr. Musgravo’.s ]irctensions 
to these qinil ideations, wi* subjoin, as a 
specimen, his version of tlu' 49tli Psalm, 
and leave it to our readers to estimate 
the advantage which Sacrial farcraturc 
has gainoil hy this addition to its trea- 
sures. Por ourselv/>s wt' are p(‘rreetiy 
content with those already in our ))os- 
sos.uon. 

r.SAl.M XLI\. 

Hear Nations, hear! Ye v' ho the count- 
less I calms 

Of peopled earth inhal'U, — rich and poor. 
Youi timely summons heed! With one 
a< cord 

Aiise, yc mingling tribes of lowly grade 
(Jr high ennobled station— i*i.so, imbibe 
Tlie utt’raneb of iny inoinh, who>c ev’iy 
word 

Shall speak of wi /lom — libitm and n*- 
ceivo 

The wary counsch of my jiond’ung hoail ; 
'J'lulhs ever welcome to my heedtid eai. 
And on my harp in mystic Ics.son t night. 
WuEiirroKE in soi row’s evil day should 
fear 

This bosom daunt — though foul designing 
vice 

My throne encompass and would faifi sub- 
vert ? 

Behold I of all that wealth-aboundirg race, 
Whose riches are their pride — whose valued 
store 

Is their sole trust and single hope — ^not 
one 

With ev’ry aid of mortal means em- 
power’d 

His fellow-man’s existence can redeem 
Or give to God his ransom ; that from iate 
Exempt, and death’s corrupting glooife . 
His soul through endless ages may cmffltfe. 
For far beyond all wealth or costliest 
worth 

VOT. XV. NO. VI. 


Transcendent is the piice of mortal life — 
And conscious man the vain endeavour 
•shuns : 

Ili'i eyes behold the wisest of this worM 
One common doom partaking with tlie 
sons 

Of ign’rani’p, vice, .and folly; each in 
turn 

Alike expires ; and to an alien’s elaim 
His treasur’d good .surrenders; thoiigli the 
thoiiglit 

The fond and secret hope of e’vry heart 
Life’s earthly dw'ellings fain would call its 
own, 

And rest thcieiu for ever ; thus arc lands 
F.ntitled with their fi ail possessor’s name — 
Though Man, by \vhatsi)c\er honours 
glar’d, 

Ilokts here no lasting st.ition — Man, whose' 
form 

Must, like the boasts that perish, dioop 
and die ! 

Still is this folly Ins adopted com.se — 

Still are its s.iyings of In.s heirs approv’d ! 
Fun. many a thiong, alas 1 like dotin’d 
sheep, 

IMust in the giavc succumb — the foul of 
death : 

But m a d.«y-spring w hich i^ yet to dawn, 
Thejust triumphant shall above them .soar, 
While, in its lone sepulchr'd dwelling laid, 
Each mouldi'i’d form is crumbling 1 1 
dcgiy. 

Goi)‘^ll rcccivo me ; by its God redeem’d 
My souf the tomb’N dominion sliall defy. 
Fl\i? not, though gold thy fellow-m.m 
enrich . 

What ! though the vaunted splendour of 
his home 

More gloiious shine — lie m his hour of 
death, 

Bi'ais not tho^)C treasures hence; the pruic 
of pomp 

gone! No glory waits him m the 
grave ; 

Though life lor wealth alone was priz’d 
and blest. 

WhvV'f flatt’riug voices will thy ways 
com me 11 ( 1 , 

Luxurious man 1 what numbers add their 
praise 

Thy pamper’d state beholding! But thy 
doom 

Is with the race of thy forc-fathers blent, 
And go thou imist to these whose shrouded 

To darkness doom’d wall never more see 

Ugh?, 

With honours deck’d, but of perceptive 
mind 

Or reasoning reft, — Oh ! what is mortal 
man? 

Like brutes existing, like the brutes l« die. 

X X 



A SERMON ADDRESSED TO A FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


pRov. XXX. 8, 9. 

Give nte neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for 
me : lest I he fully and deny thee, and say^ Who is the Lord ? or lest 
J be poor, and steaf and take the name of my God in vain, 

Tiik first twenty-nine chapters of the Book of Proverbs set forth in 
order a vast niunher of “ the Proverbs’* or wise sayinj^s “ of Solomon, 
the Son of David, king of Israel.** (Prov. i. 1.) In the two last 
cltlapters of that book are recorded the sayings of two other persons. 
The thirtieth chapter contains “ the words of Agiir, tlie son of Jadek** 
(ver. 1.) ; the thirty-first “ the words of king Lemuel” (vor. 1.). I'he 
passage which I have selected for our present consideration occurs in 
the former of the two, and, conse([uently, its words arc the words of 
Agur, the son of Jadek. Wlio this Agiir was, wlicn and where he 
lived, and in what rank of life he moved, wc have no knowledge what- 
ever. Upon these points the SiJriptures are altogether silent. As, 
however, his words had been, on snilicient authority, preserved in the 
book of life, and have been joined wdth those of the inspired Solomon, 
wc may rest assured that he was, like him, governed liy the unerring 
Spirit of God wdicn he gave utterance to those w'ords ; and, whether he 
was a Jew or a Gentile, u king or a peasant, are questions of very 
trifling importance, provided that he was, as in the sayings which he 
has left us we have ample that he was, a man of superior wdsdom 
and intelligence, as well as of genuin(‘ and sincere piety. 

The passage which I have taken from amongst those sayings for my 
text, contains, you will observe, a prayer ; and a very beautiful prayer, 
1 think, wo must pronounce it to be ; whilst the sentiments it expresses, 
on a little conside ration we shall, I doubt not, he disposed to regard as 
most suitable to us as Cliiistians, and especially suited to be awakened 
in our minds on the present occasion. May the blessing of God he 
with us whilst we consider themi 

What then is the language of the prayer of Agur ? “ Give me 

neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me : lest 
1 be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I he poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my (iod in vain.’* 

1. In the first phi(‘e you may notice that Agur prays ayainst two 
things. lie prays that these two things, poverty and riches, may not 
be given to him. His words are, “ Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.** These two, therefore, it is evident he regarded as evils.” Now 
the first pgrt<,of this, petition contains a request in which mankind in 
general will always be willing to join. There are few things about 
which men are more anxious, or for which they will be more ready to 
pray, than that they may be preserved , from poverty. When w^e con- 
. sider how much the poor and distresscfipiave too often to endure, how 
many and great difficulties they have to struggle against, what miseries 
arising from hunger, cold, and sickness, frequently assail them, we 
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shall at once proiiounc(3 poverty to be an evil ol* no inconsiderable 
magnitude, and be, naturally, well inclined to unite with the wise 
Agur in iitterijig liis request, “ Give me not poverty*’’ 

But shall we follow liim with iis little hesitation in the otlicr part of 
his petition ? For, let us observe, that he prays as fervently and 
decidedly against riches as he does against poverty ; against having 
riches given him, as seriously as against having poverty fall to his lot ; 
against being made rich, as well as against being made poor. Surely 
there is something extraordinary in this! Ts it possible that he could 
view that as an evil which the great majority of mankind covet earnestly 
as one of the greatest of goods? Could he really look upon the 
possession of riches as a thing to be feared rather than desired ? Could 
he be in earnest when he prayed not to be gifted with riches ? In 
answering these questions we must remember that these his words are 
written in the Bible. Tliey are, coiisecpiently, stamped^* with nothing 
less than divine authority, and to be considered, not merely as the 
word of man, but as indeed the word of God. Whatever, therefore, 
this wise man said, he meant ; from his words God Almighty means 
us to learn. We must then take his words in their ]>lain and natural 
sense, when we read that he said, “ Give me not riches.” But we 
shall b.qtcr understand his meaning here, when we have examined the 
other parts of my text. 

2. In the next ])laee, tlion, he goes on to pray for something ; 

“ Feed me,” says he, “ with food convenient for me.” Now we are all 
aware that there exists all over the world different stations and grades 
in society. Travel where we will, we shall find amongst all people 
wlio dwell, upon tlie earth, some high, and 'some low, as well as some 
rich, and others poor. And, on inquiry, shall learn that such has 
ever beiMi the case from the earliest limes of tlie world. The more we 
examine the ancient Scriptures of the Old Testairiciit, and the more we 
study those histories of past ages which have come dovru tu us, the 
more satisfied shall \vc be that there has always been such a diflerence 
in rank and degree amongst imudvind. Indeed, so universally lias this 
prevailed, that we can hardly fail to consider it as arising from the will 
and decree of the great Disposer of all things. It seems also that 
some certain mode of living lias hecn acknowdedged to be more pecu- 
liarly suited to each class and gradation in society. 'This, indeed, J 
think, is, by general consent, admitted to he the case. And it is to 
this state of things that the wise Agur apj)ears to allude in my text, 
when, after praying against ])overty and riches, he desires to be fur- 
nished with food convenient for him. His wish, his inclination, and 
his prayer is, that he may, by the providence of his divine Creator, be 
supplied with just that portion of wealth and earthly possessions, with 
those conveniences, necessaries, and. comforts, which were suited to the 
station of life in which he was placed, whatever that statioh might have 
been. Such, at least, seems to me to he his meaning^ wvhen he prays, 

” Feed me with food convenient for me.” 

3. But he also adds the reasons for his prayer. He tells us why he 
offered these petitions to the tl^ne of grace. And, first, he tells us 
why he prays against riches. The reason he gives for not desiring the 
gift of riches is this ; Lest,” says he, V I full, and deny thee, and 
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any, who is tlie J^ord ?” Horo, then, our ditliculty is removed. Here 
that which seemed so extraoniinaiy, at first sight, is fully explained. 
It was the danger with which he considered riches to ho beset, that 
made him fearful of having them conferred upon him. And is this only 
an imaginary danger ? a danger which is of no weight or importance ? 
Arc riches and prosperity really free from those temptations which pre- 
sented themselves to the mind of Agur? We must be very ignorant, 
both of Scripture, and even of one of the most common alfairs in life, 
if we know not the vast power which wealth and prosperity have in 
seducing men from the love and service of God, especially when these 
things have come suddenly into their possession. T^et us call to mind 
the warning delivered by Moses to the children of Israel before they 
took their portions in the promised land, after their wanderings and 
trials in the wilderness ; “ Beware,” says he, “ that thou forget not the 
Loid thy God| in not kee))ing his commandinents, and his judgments, 
and his statutes, which 1 command thee this day : lest when thou hast 
eaten and art full, and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt therein ; 
and when thy lierds and thy Hocks multiply, and tliy silver and thy 
gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast is multiplied; tbcui thine heart 
h(‘ Ufled up, and tliou forgot the Lord thy God.” (Dent. viii. 11 — 14.) 
Let us remember our l^ord’s ovvrt’wwds; “How hard is it for them 
that are rich, and lliat trust in riches, to entt'r into the kingdom of 
God!” (Mark x. ’24. ) And, lastly, let us vellcet on what we see 
every day, how many, in all ranks of society, are lempted, ])y worldly 
])iosperity, to loiget the liOrd who maile lliein, and to deny the Saviour 
who red(‘emed tlu‘ir souls ; and mor(‘ ]>articiilarly when, from having 
been liefore poor and in waft; Bieir allairs have, in a Hllle s])aeo of time, 
l)ec()mc flouiishin<»' ami alH^tent. 'Ihrn shall Jiiorr r(‘aclily enter 
into the meaning of the \\\ a' AgJir. ue siiaM he moie disposed 

fo admire liis uord.s, and to join In his j)ra\er, “ (ii\e me not riches, 
lest 1 he full, and deny God, and say, Who is tlie Lord ?” 

But he also gives his rca>ou for praying against poverty. And in 
that also there is st)n]etliing peculiar, llis uorcls are, “ Give me not 
poverty, lest J he poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” The motive here goveruing his feelings is evidently very dif- 
ferent from that by wlu’<4i the generality of men are influenced on this 
subject. The caus(» wliicli makes man fear and dislike poverty is, that 
It usually brings Avith it miseries of the deepest kind. That Agur was 
well aecpuiinted with those miseries and suHerings, we cannot of 
eoiivso doubt. Yet he makes no mention of them whatever, when 
he expresses liis desire to he preserved from poverty. No. lie 
places the ground of his petition on a very ditfevent foundation, 
lie knoAv that poverty^ as well as riches, had its dangers and temp- 
tations, which were j)eculiar to itself. He knew that there was danger 
to the pctbr.'lest they should be tempted so far to forget tliat God 
Almighty rules over all things, {ind over all persons, the poor as 
well as the rich, as to steal ^to supply their wants, or the wants 
of those around them,^ and then, perhaps, when charged willi their 
crime, after having taken that which'did not belong to them, to add 
falsehood to theft in order to screen themselves from punishment, 
calling God to Avituess to Iheit innocence, when they Avere guilty, and 
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thus “ taking the holy name of their God in vain.*’* The poor then, 
as well as the rich, have their temptations to Avhich they are each, in 
their several conditions, peculiarly exposed. Tlicse temptations are 
strong and powerful, and, consequently, the danger of each is extremely 
great. The danger to the rich is, that their riches will tempt them in 
the pride of their heart to deny the dominion of God, and to rebel 
against his lioly will. The danger to the poor is, that they wdll be 
tempted by their poverty to forget God, their best Friend, and break 
his commandments, by taking that which does not belong to them. 
And it was because he knew the nature and danger of these tempta- 
tions, that Agur prayed to God that he w'oiihl })reservc him from the 
extremes cither of poyerty or riches, and that lie would supply him 
with food convenient for him ; or, in otlier words, with such a portion 
of the neecssarios and cqmforts of life as his wisdom might judge to 
be suitable and suilieiuit for his condition and circuriistances in the 
world. [ 

Such is the prayer of Agur. Its meaning, its beauty, and its excel- 
lence, must now, I think, be evident to us all. And does it not place 
its author in a very striking and eminent point of view ? There can 
he no doubt tliat It does. For not only doi'S it prove liim to have felt 
that all things wim’c evta* under the disj)osal of the l.ord God Almighty, 
hu^ also that he k}iew the value and iin])ortnnce of addressing his 
prayer> to that great and lioly lh*ing, who, tliough unseen, was not 
unknown, ihit this is not all. It proves also that he was decidedly 
iiiuh'r tlu' jiowerl’ul inthuMua' of divnu^ and spiritual gnice, since his 
jietitions ate such as could not naturally have s])rung from the heart of 
falh'U and siulul inaii. It ])rov«*s, iti facf/tltat lie was a man of deep 
and serious piety, a man of the soull(.fe^?t religious principles ; and 
<'s])C(*ially that his udigion had taught liiin in whatsoever state lie was 
tlunvvvith to lie conUnt. 

Now let us ask ourselves, luy brethren, wlndher there was not much 
in the character of Agur which ought to be found in all our characters ? 
Ought tiot that flame of Jioly devotion which hnrncfl so brightly i]] his 
breast to b(! lighted up in llie heart of every true believer of the Jlible ? 
Ought there not to exist in c\c)ry faithful servant of the living God 
just the same anxious fear lest he should, by any means, be tempted 
to oUend, as is to be markc'd in this wise and ])ioiis man ? Ouglit not 
that same spirit of divine contculnient, which is so evident in him, to 

♦ “Take the name of my God in vain — that is, have rerourse to perjury or false 
swearing to clear myself Irom the charge of theft. — Dr. Wells. It will also further 
explain this expression, to mention, that the danger of peijuiy, on committing a theft, 
was greater amongst the Jews than with us; by reason of a custom or law which tliey 
liad, to put an oath to those who were suspected of theft, and wlio were thus to clear 
themselves. — Dr. Jortin. * ^ 

f We must not consider Agur as here praying absolutely against riches, or absolutely 
against poverty ; for poverty and riches are of themselveft things indifferent, and the 
blessing of God may go with them both : but it is a prayer of choice, or a comparative 
player; as if he had said, Give me, O God, if it.be thy will, the middle between both, 
and feed me with food convenient For although all (he three conditions be so 

tar indifferent that a man may be go^, and ought lu be colitented und resigned, in any 
of them, yet, if it W'ere matter of choice, the middle U the easiest and most desirable. — 
Dt . Joriin, 
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live and grow in every one who professes to take the word of God 
for his guide? To each of these questions, if we would speak the 
truth, we must answer, Yes, The temper and tone of his mind was 
just what ought to be the tempc|: and tolfe of every one’s mind who has 
the Lord for his God, 

And here I must observe what far more powerful motives we all 
have to acquire that temper and tone of mind than he could possibly 
have possessed. Supposing him to have been of the house of Israel, 
in some points be was indeed our equal; but, in most things, our 
advantages, as Christians, are far — ^far beyond his. To him, as well as 
to us, there was the same God and Father of all, whom we are all 
bound to love, to reverence, and to obey. To hiijc^ as well as to us, it was 
known that his kingdom ruleth over all, ancf* that he directeth all 
things m heaven and in earth, both making rich and making poor, 
both raising up and casting down, and giviiig food to all llesh. To 
him was known, as it is to us, the value of prayer as a communication 
between God and man, the force of temptation, and something of the 
danger of sin. But to these points of doctrine and belief, the gospel, 
which we possess, and he did not, has added many — many more ; 
whilst, fit the same time, it has given even to those which he had, a 
more decided and striking characters?’ The merciful nature of God, and 
liis care and superintendence over the children of men, are both placed 
in a more prominent point of view, by his having sent his Son into the 
world to die that we might live. We are encourfigcd to prayer, by 
knowing that ** we have an advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ 
the righteous, who died for our sins, and now ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” Did Agur earnestly desire never to forsake or 
deny that Almighty Being ^Kom he served ? And have not we, to 
whom life and immortality have been brought to light by the Gospel, 
far more reason to desire this for ourselves, knowing, as we do knoAv, 
that an eternity of bliss is prepared for all those who continue faithful 
unto death ? Did he fear to sin against God, and have not we more 
cause to tremble lest we slioultfdo so, when. we remember that all 
those who die in tlieir sins will be consigned to misery and ruin 
eternal ? Brethren, we know that these things are so. And let us 
b^ar in mind, that if great prosperity or great adversity were states 
of danger and temptation ihen^ they are no less so now. Poverty and 
riches are yet the same in their nature and in their consequences ; 
and fallen, corrupt, and feeble man, is still fallen, corrupt, and feeble, 
as much as be ever was. Let us fix these points deeply in our minds, 
and let us never forget, that, if we fall being tempted by either of these 
means, we do so after sufficient warning of oujr danger ; and, therefore, 
we shall have none to blame for our ruin but ourselves. 

What, then, my bretlifen, are the impressions which these consider- 
ations plight to have on our hearts ? Ought they not to induce us to 
desire that the same fadings seivdments should be awakened in us 
as. have been described as eitis|ing pious Agur ? And how then 
should we proceed in' acquirin^lMnJ ? We must begin at the begin- 
ning. We must learn rightly to estimiflfte the true riches which grow 
not old, and we shall then readily give their proper value to those 
wliich decay and perish* Wc must seek to become poor and humble 
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in spirit, and then we shall desire only, on safe and scriptural grounds, 
to fear poverty in worldly goods. We must first feel that go(Uiness is 
great gain, and then, like the,jp)ostle St. Paul, we shall be disposed to 
consider that it is only so* when ^ntcntment is joined with it. 
(1 Tim. vi. 9.) In short, if we begin by setting our heart and affec- 
tions on things above, our wishes and desires on the treasures which 
are in heaven, our hopes on the life which is to come, then the things 
which are in the earth, the treasures of this world, and all the goods or 
evils of this life, will quietly find only their proper place in our hearts 
and desires. In whatsoever state of life then we may be, whether rich 
or poor, whether high or low, let this be our most anxious wish, our 
most constant unwearying aim, that our eyes, our minds, our very souls 
may be fixed on the*^ eternal joys and glories of the kingdom of heaven, 
and, consequently, that pur first thoughts and fondest affections may 
be set on that inward i^eace of mind, that spiritual holiness and prac- 
tical righteousness by which alone we can he fitted to enter into those 
joys ; and then let ns seek for those worldly possessions, those earthly 
advantages, those necessaries and comforts of this life, in their due 
proportion, which the gospel has promised shall then be added unto us* 
(Matt. vi. 31.) 

But as this should he the course and object of our desires, so 
likewise ought those desires to be expressed iu a similar manner in our 
prayers. The character of our prayers will generally be a sign to us of 
the state of our hearts. If our affections are chiefly set on the things 
of this world, our prayers, if we really pray at all, will be chiefly con- 
cerned about worldly advantage and prosperity. If, on the contrary, 
our affections are decidt'dly set on things' itbovo, heaven, and meetuess 
for heaven, will as surely occupy the firsthand chief of our petitions to 
the throne of grace. Lastly ; good things will not indeed be forgotten, 
but they will he sought for only in tlicir proper place, and in their just 
degree. Here, in fact, “ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak.” And to refer more imme^tely to that part of the subject 
now before us, knowing the tcmptat®is to which riches and poverty 
in the extreme enforce mankind, as the wise Agur prayed, “ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches : feed me .with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain ; ’* so shall we, in the 
words of our divine Master, which he would have us use day by day, 
learn to remember those temptations and dangers in particular, when 
we say, “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil and 
not presume to carry our requests for earthly supplies beyond their 
due bounds, when we sa^ “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

But, lastly, if such should be the desires^ of our hearts and the 
requests of our lips, of the same character ought also to be the work of 
our hands. And, indeed, such vrill naturally be the cas*c. If bur 
wishes are really governed by*t!^;right print^les, and, bounded by 
such proper limits, they will, rf epurae, have a decided influence on our 
actions. The truly religious persbuj 4vhatever rank he may hold in 
society, will feelhnnself bound to learn and labour to do his duty in 
that state of life in which it may have pleased God to place him. 
Knowing the dangerous effects which we^th has on the clia- 
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racter.and conduct of men, he will never attemp’t to enrich himself by 
any dishonest or deceitful means. Knowing also the fatal influence 
of poverty, he will ever, by honest industry and the most upright 
integrity, strive, by every meani^ in his |i6wer, to preserve himself free 
from want, land to supply himself wi^ all that he can require for 
making him pass in comfort and security through things temporal. 
And for this purpose let thd young begin, as soon as possible, to 
prepare against those events which so often produce poverty of the 
i^^orst kind, against sickness, accidents, and old age. Let them all , 
learn, as early as they can, to lay by something, however small, against 
the day of adversity and the time of need. This will be acting, in 
some measure, at least, according to the spirit of the text. 

And Here let me observe, how many schemes have, at different 
times, been devised, and still exist, for prqmoting and encouraging 
such proper forethought in all classes of mankind. It will, however, 
be little to the purpose to mention any of those plans on the present 
occai^n, except such as have been formed for the benefit of that class 
of persons to which the greater part of those here present belong. 
And must it not strike every thinking person, how many plans have 
been set on foot and supported by wise and benevolent men, for pre- 
serving tlieir brethren, of what arc usually styled the labouring classes, 

. from' sufferings, and poverty, and destitution, and for effectually 
improving their general condition ? In fact, it is scarcely possible to 
take np a newspaper without meeting with some new proposal having 
this excellent purpose in view. Amongst the most admirable of these 
I would speak of the Savings’ Banks, into which they mtay place in 
safety without any danger df rioss, any small sums of money, even so 
low as ^lixpcuce, and veceivc^^for it a regular yearly interest of so much 
in the pound ; I would speak also of the liahourcrs’ Friend Society, 
which has been lately formed for procuring small allotments of land for 
each industrious, sober, and respectable labourer : and, lastly, I 'vould 
speak of those Institutions in ^^ch we are this clay more particularly 
concerned, — The Friendly Socfiftics. These last have been in cxist- 
ence for many years. Since, however, they wore first planned, much 
thought has been expended upon Uieni by able and benevolent persons, 
with a view to improve their rules and system. And, in conse- 
quence*, many and great improvements have been introduced into their 
regulations, and several laws have been passed to give them a greater 
power of doing good, as well as a greater degree of permanence and 
st^ility. 

r'ew schemes have a more beneficial influence on the condition of the 
labptiring classes than these Societies, when properly regulated. Few 
tend more to preserve them from the evil effects of abject poverty. A 
labouring man, possessed bf health and the usual conveniences of his 
action, Who i& enabled hoheatly to e^n hjs livelihood, and manfully to 
contend against the piiayoi^ibld ^iculties of life, and who keeps 
himself and family, if ’ta havjCpM; in the. way of religion and 

the path of duty, is, unqueHiotiably^ one of the happiest parts of 
creation^ His situation may well be subject of envy to the king on his 

" i-' ' ' 

• See the Aev. Mr/hecfiet'a Works on Friendly Societies. 
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throne, or the noble in his mansion. His cares are light. His fears 
but few. His sleep is sweet. But let sickness assail him, let health 
suddenly fail him, and, alas ! ^tlie scene is miserably changed. He 
falls then low indeed. If such an event has been unprovided against, 
poverty, in its worst form, usually presents itself in his dwelling, and 
increases every pain, aggravates every woe. But here it is that the 
Friendly Society or Benefit Club, if he have prudently become a 
member of such an institution, steps in to his relief, in this his hour , 
of need and trial. Now the few pence which he has from time to time 
contributed to the general fund, saved, perhaps, from having been spent 
to the ruin of health and character, in the public-house or beer-shop, 
and when contributed, scarcely felt, are now returned with most 
abundant interest to save him from disgrace and ruin. 

On these grounds theif, my brethren, I am happy to give your 
Friendly Society my warmest and best support, and anxious to recom- 
mend it to those who as yet have not enrolled themselves as members. 
Convinced that it may be made, most effectually, to secure the labotirer 
from some of the worst evils which threaten and assail him, and, in 
many respects, to advance his peace and comfort in this life, as long as 
it shall be rightly conducted, I shall be ever, as I ever have been, 
willing to promote its interests by the best means in my power, and to 
pray for the divine blessing upon it for the success of its operations. 

Nor can I conclude without observing on the propriety of that rule 
of your society, which directs tliat, on this the day of general meeting 
for the year, the members should assemble for the celebration o^ 
divine service in your parish church.^ It seems to prove that those 
who made it were not unmindful of Him fp(i)m whom all good things do 
come — of Him witliout whom nothing is strong, nothing is - holy. 
Remember, my brethren, that no man, however wise, no plan, however 
well-laid, no society, however rich or well-supported, can prosper 
without his blessing. He can enrich one man s])eedily. He can as 
speedily cast the richest and the wisest, the liealthiest and the strongest, 
down even to the ground. At his will your Society may flourish, 
at his command it may be utterly and entirely impoverished. To 
Him, therefore, I trust, that, since you entered this place, you have 
addressed your praises and your prayers ; your praises for past and 
innumerable favours, your prayers for all things requisite and necessary 
as well for your bodies as your souls. To Him, I trust, again, before 
you leave this house of His holiness, you will once more direct your 
petitions and thanksgivings. And, when you go hence, take ye good 
heed that the remainder of the day be spent in accordance with this 
beginning. Let there be cheerfulness, let there be a merry heart, 
whicK is a continual feast ; but let there be "^nothing done or said, 
which may endanger the favour of a jealous though gracious God ; 
notliing which may dispose him tp withdraw from you the light of 
his countenance, the blessing of his heavenly and divine protection. 

And now to Him &c, 

D.J.E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATilERS.OF |HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
rERl'ULLIAN.— {continued.) 

Quid TertuUiano eruditius, quid aciitius? — Jerom, Epist, ad Magn. 84. 

The Tract de Fugd in Persecutione, is addressed to a Cliristian 
named Fabius wlio had inquired of Tertullian whether it was lawful to 
avoid persecutions by llij>ht. Since the coirtposition of his Treatise dc 
Patieniitty the rif?ul Moutanist had adopted severer notions on this sub- 
ject; and he maintains (§§. 1 — 5.) that any attempt to escape them is at 
once; foolish and wicked, inasmuch as wc cannot, on the one hand, avert 
the counsels of God, who sends them as trials of faith; and it is sinful, 
on the other, to oppose tbc divine will. Our Saviour’s injunction, in 
Matt. X. 23. applied, he observes (§§. C, 7.), to the apostles only, be- 
cause their death, in the outset of their ministry, would have been fatal 
to the spread of Christianity ; and the same remark extends (§. 8.) to 
Christ himself, in withdrawing himself from the fury of the Jews; 
whereas the prayer in his agony, that the cup fniqht pass from him, was 
immediately qualified hy the clause of resignation, — “ Not mjj ivill, but 
thine he doncP After some further attempts to substantiate his argu- 
ment, by reason and by Scdfrt,ure (§§. 9, 10.), he adverts to the fact, that 
not only individuals, but clwiVches, had sometimes purchased their delive- 
rance from persecution ; and reprobates the practice, as diminishing the 
number of martyrs (§. 11.), Quod times, redimis, he continues (§. 12.) ; 
ergo fupis : pedihus stetisti ; cucurristi niirnmis : compares such conduct 
to the treachery of Judas ; and concludes (§§. 13, Tl.) in terms of severe 
condemnation against those who resort to it. • 

In the Trijatisc de Monogam id (§. ,3.) Tertullian states that it w^as 
written 160 years after St. Paul’s First Kpistle to the Corinthians ; but 
though a precise date has thence been assigned to the writing, he seems 
to speak only in general terms ; so that it can only be ascertained to lie 
prior to the Tract de Jejmiis, which has a reference to it. The Jiuthor 
commences by adopting a middle course between those heretics who 
abjure marriage altogether, and the orthodox ( Psychici ), who allow its 
repetition; and maintains (§. 1.) that marriage is one as God is one. 
He argues (§§. 2, 3.) that the declaration of St. Paul, it is good for a 
man not to touch a womaUy tends to the prohibition of marriage ; that 
his words; it is better to marry than to burn, are accommodated to the 
infitmitiefe of human nature ; and that Christ had prepared the minds of 
his followers to expect severer injuMtious from the Paraclete. Several 
examples of monogamy, and a vamty of inferences in its favour, are 
then drawn from the Old Testfcient(§§. 4 — 7.) ; Zachariah, the father of 
John tlie Baptist, and Peter, whom he supposes to have, been the only 
married apostle, are cited from the New (§. 8.) ; a. long discussion, 

V founded upon the several presjepts of Christ and St. Paul with reference 
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to the subject, cnsudl (9 — 13,) ; and the forbearance of the Paraclete 
ill merely forbidding second matiiHgea, whenjie lyas competent to enjoin 
peipetual celibacy, is extolfed (§>§•. 15.). The tract proceeds with 

ridiculing the plea of the infirmity of the flesh, as urged ifi defence of 
repeated marriage (§. 16.,) andj aftei^ holding up the example of Dido, 
who was pleased to die rather tMn incur ^ second marriage, thus con- 
cludes (§. 17.) : — Pontifex Maxmus et Flaminica nuhunt sem^L Cereris 
sacerdotes, viventihus etiara viris et consentieidibus ^ amicti se'paratione 
vidtiantur. Sunt etquce de totd conthientid judicent nos, virqincs Vestce, 
et Junonis Achaicce, et Dianco Scythicce, et Apollhiis Pythii. Etiam 
hovis illius Aigyptii antistites de continentid iufirmitatcra Christianorum 
judicahunt. Erubesce, caro, qu6B Christum induisti. Sufficiat tibi semel 
Tiubere, in quod a primordio facta es, in quod a fme revocaris. liedi in 
Adam vcl priorem, si in ‘i^ovissmim non poles, Semel gustavit itle de 
arhnrc, semel concupVit, semel pudenda protexit, semel Deo enibuit, se^el 
riiborem suum abscondit, semel dc Paradiso sanclitatis cxulavit, semel 
cx.inde nujisit. Si in Wo fuistt, babes tuam formam ; si in Chr^tum 
transisti, mclior esse dchchis, Exhibe tertium Adam, et hiinc digamam, 
et tune potcris esse, qvod inter duos von poles, 

I’lie fasts observed by the primitive Cburcb were the Paschal Fast, 
on which a total abstinence from food was deemed obligatory on all 
Christians during tlie interval bctwveii ('hrist’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection ; and the voluntary fasts of theZ>fr6* or half-fasts on 

Wednesday and Friday in every week ; and the Xeropliagicp, or self- 
appointed days of individual ahslinonco from flesh and wine. These 
the Montaiiists oliserved with the utmost severity and rigour; and 
several others, of considerable duration,' were also enjoined by the 
founder of their sect ; in defence of wliicli> against the more lax disci- 
])rine of the orthodox, TorUillian wrote his Tract de Jejunils, After somo 
jireliininary remarks (§§. 1, 2,), he urges the general obligation to fre- 
quent fasting, from the nature of the sin of Adam, who fell by yielding 
to his appetite ; so that the mortifleation of the appetite is the surest 
way to regain the favour of Gi)d (§. 3.); the increased liberty re- 
specting food after the flood, whicli was extended from vegetable to 
animal diet, being designed to aflbrd the opportunity of pleasing God by 
voluntary abstinence (§. 4.). The law, however, made a distinction 
lietwcen clean and unclean meats, in order to prepare the way for the 
more rigid fasts of the Gospel (§. 5,), which tend to invigorate the 
mental energies (§. G.), and render the faculties more alive to the exer- 
cise of devotion. Having adduced a variety of instances from the Old 
and New Testament, in which fasting had been the means of averting 
the vengeance, and obtaining the blessing, of God (§§. 7 — 10.), Ter- 
tullian maintains that this divine testimony to the favourable accept- 
ance of facts intimates their pe^'petual importance (§. 11.). He then 
observes, that the Christian is fitted by abstinence to bncUimter the 
trials of persecution (§. 12.), and^ondemns (§§. 13 — 19.) a variety of 
abuses which had crept into the discipline of the Church. 

Jerome, in his Epistle to Damaus, notices the change which had 
taken place in Tertullian^s opiniims in the interval between the writing 
of the Tracts de Pcenitentia and de Pudicitia, to/which he alludes him- 
self also in the commencement of the latter. It appears that some 
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prelate, probably Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome,* had issued a decree, by 
which thecnmes of adulteiy and fornication might be remitted. After 
a high.eulogium on chastity^ which he describes as a rare virtue^ seldom 
either perfect or lasting^ he inveighs against the author of the decme in 
question, whom he applies the sarcastic titles of Pontifex Maximus 
and Episcopus ^Episcoporurh. 1,). Drawing a line of distinction 
.^.between ditiicta majora and minora^ he maintains that for those who are 
guilty of the former there is no remission in the Church, and that they 
can be pardoned by God only (§§. 2 — 18.) Then follows a classified 
list of remissible and irremissible offences ; and the tract proceeds in 
a continued strain of denunciation against sins of unchastity,* for which 
Christ himself will refuse ta intercede (§§. 10, 22.). Cui non accedit 
(he observes in §. 10.) aut irasci ititque aut ultra soils occasumy aut et 
manum immUterey aut facile maledicerey aut teri^ere jurarcy aut fidem pacti 
destruercy aut verecundia aut necessitate mentiri ? In negotiisy in officiisy 
' in queestUy in victUy in visuy in auditu quanta t^ntamur ! ut si nulla sit 
venia isiorumy nemini salus competat. Horum ^go erit venid per exora^ 
torem Patrisy Christum, Smt autem et contraria istis, ut graviora, et 
quee veniam non capiant ; homicidium, idololatriay frausy negatiOy hlas^ 
phemiay utique et mcechia et fornicatioy et si qua alia violatio templi 

The Apology, which stands at the head of those works of Tertullian 
which were written, in all probability y after his lapse into Montanism, 
having been previously analysed ; the Tract de Pallio stands next for ex- 
amination. Of this piece the date has been already considered in con- 
nexion with the supposed circumstances under which it was produced. 
It is a short satirical composition, addressed to the Carthaginians, in 
vindication of his" assump<fi'on of the pallium instead of the togay 
; and returning the taunts with whieli his change of dress had been 
visited. A lively vein of humour runs through the whole five 
» chapters. 

Tertullian has informed us that the materials of his Treatise against 
the Valentinians were derived from the writings of Justin, Miltiades, 
IrencPUSy and Proculus. It is, in fact, little else than an exposure, and 
•therein a confutation, of tb^ absurd tenets of these heretics, taken from 
the first of the five hooks of Irenoeus ; and as the system therein 
c^^veloped has been explained in detail, in the account which lias been 
already given of that Father, J it is aupcrfhious to repeat the analysis. 

The Address ad Sccjkpulam assimilates with the Apology. It is an 
appeal to Scapula, the governor of Africa, in behalf of the persecuted 
Clrfistians ; not because they feared to die, but because that love, which 
they were taught to have even for their enemies, induced the wish to dis- 
pose them to a better mind (§. 1.). Tertullian insists (§. 2.) upon the 
right of private judgment iut matters of faith ; and upon the impolicy of 


Spaevere^TerttiUmo'saiigSr Jikainat u^astity, that he shuts the door oir repent- 
smeo evta ihck^e who ^ontra^t ^ a se^^id marriage. In 1,^ he writes : — Irfeo 

durisiim$*ttos, hfamanUs P(wacUtum ^cipUna erwrmiate, digaqioaj^s sMmus; enndem 
limitem Ihnitih inschis quoque^i (ornwiQtJhni figbttusJ^jufm tfprymas profumrisy 
'n€camplh^sabEccksidqmmp^^ic<Uk|nem^dte!brisrelahtfris, " 
f Compare adv, Mardon. iv. 9. ^ 

' } See ** Chfiatian Remembrancer *’ ior 1S3J, Voi Xlll. p. 614. 
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punishing those whose ’ loyalty was unquestionable. He affims at the 
same time that God will not suffer those who love him to be tortured 
wdth impunity ; and, referring to a total failure of the harvest in Africa, 
to tm extraordinary deluge of rain in the year preceding that in which 
the address was written, and to a total eclipse of the sun at Utica, as 
manifestations of the divine displeasure, (§§. 3, 4,), he concludes 
(§. 5.) by calling upon Scapula to consider that an obstimite perseve-, 
ranee in his cruel design would effect nothing less than the desolation of 
Carthage ; for the whole body of Christians would as readily suhJnit to 
death as the party who had once presented themselves before the 
tribunal of Arius Antoninus, the proconsul. On this .occasion, cither 
wearied with punishing, or influenced by compassion, and seeing the 
resolution of the survivors yet unsubdued, he dismissed them with the 
exclamation, el fiiXere a7ro9>/^(7k*ftr, i) 

There is an allusion in §. 3. to an eclipse which is supposed to ikve 
happened a.d. 210. a^d in §. 4. to the destruction of Byzantium, a.d. 
196 ; so that the tract'Vas probably written after the author’s lapse into 
Montanism, though it contains no traces of the heresy. Scaliger thinks 
it was one of the latest of Tertullian s works, and written about the 
year 21 7. 

There is an allusion in the Tract dc Corovd (§.6.) to a work on 
Public Spectaclesy which Tertullian had written in Greek ; but whether 
the Latin Tract de Spcctaculis is a translation from this Greek original, 
or a different performance, is uncertain. Its date has been assigned by 
some to the twelfth y(‘ar of the Emperor Severus, a.t>. 204, when the 
Secular games were celebrated at llome;l)ut it is manifest from several 
passages* that it was written, not at Iconic, hut at Carthage : and it 
contains some probable, though uncertain^** indications of the Montanist 
liercsy.'|- The object of the writer is to prove that a Christian could 
not be present without sin at any of the public games. In the first 
place, he observes that they were all instituted in honour of some Pagan 
deity, so tliat they were idolatrous meetings, and attendance at them 
is expressly forbidden in the beginning of the first Psalm (§§. 1 — 9.)* 
With respect to scenic representations, he refers them to the invention 
of daemons (§§. 10 — 24 observing (§§Si'15.) that scculum Dei est^ 
secularia autem DiahoU ; and argues against the inconsistency (§.25.) 
of raising the same hands in prayer to Gipid, and to applaud a dajm^wj ; 
and of saying Amen with the same mouth which gives testimony to a 
gladiator. He then relates a story of a Christian woman (§. 26.), who 
returned from a theatre possessed with a devil ; and when the exorcist 
demanded how he had dared to assault one of the faithful, the dfumon 
replied : Constanter et jmtissime guidern feci, in mea earn inveni. To 
another woman a linen cloth had appeared in a dream, on which was 
inscribed, with accompanying expressions of abhorrence, the name of an 
actor^ whom she had seen on the same day at the theatre*; and such 
was the effect upon her mind, th^^ she did not survive five dhys. After 
some further observatioiis on the* conger of attending these spectacles 
(§§‘ 27 — 30.), the Tract concludes! 



* Sec §§. 7. 11, anil observe the use of the word Prandes m c. 30. 

f See §. 29. and compare §. 30. with Adv. Mftrrion. iv. 43. 
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The Tract Idohplatrid contains no decisive marks of Montanism* but 
a reference mv§. 13. to the Tract de SpectUcuUsy proves it'to have been 
written-^ subseq^^ently to that work. Describing idolatry as principale 
crimen generis humaniy summus seculi reatusy tota causa judicii (§."^1 .), 
Tertullian /iscribes its origin to the seducing inventions of daemons 
(§§. 2*^4.), and, in reply to those who be]ieved that it consisted only in 
partaking iti the religious worship of idols, points out a variety of trades 
and occupations which could not be exercised apart from this sin. It was 
not okiy inconsistent with the t)rofession of Christianity to make an idoly 
though some artificers of idols had even been admitted into holy orders 
(§§. 4 — 7.), but to build, repair, or adorn an idol temple (§*8.). Astro- 
logiirs (§. 9.), teachers of the heathen mythology (§. 10.), and merchants 
(§. 1 1 .) who dealt in frankincqpse, or any article of idol worship are ob- 
noxious to guilt ; nor is any parent excusable’^yvho brings up his children 
to such pursuits (§. 12,). Neither ought a Christian to pay or receive 
money on the legal days, because they were dc^^ated to some heathen 
god (§. 13.) ; or to comply with any Gentile custom^ (§. 14.), such as 
suspending garlands at his door on occasion of any public rejoicing, for 
which a person had suffered severely in a vision, though his servant had 
done it without his knowledge (§. 15.). Tertullian also considers it 
improper for a Cliristian to exercise the functions of a magistrate, inas- 
much as the insignia of office belonged to those pomps and vanities which 
he renounced at baptism (§§. 16 — 18,), or to enlist as a soldier (§. 19.), 
or to make an adjuration in the name of any heathen god (§§. 20, 21.). 
In a word, God requires us to flee from idolatry, and we are bound to 
make every sacrifice, and to endure the very extremes of persecution, 
rather than afford the remotesl sanction to any idolatrous rite(§§.22 — 24.). 

There is a reference in ftie first book de cultu Fwminarum (§ 8.), 
which shews that this work also was posterior to the tract de Spectaculis. 
'rcrtullian opens his address by observing that the apostate angels, 
smitten with the beauty of women, explained to them the properties of 
metals, the virtues of plants, and the powers of divination and enchant- 
ment (§§ 1, 2.). Knowing that the book of Enoch, from whence his 
account is taken, was not i^eived into the Jewish canon, he defends 
its authenticity by the testUlTOiiy of Jude ; and intimates that the Jews 
rejected it because it predicted the advent of Christ (§ 3.). He then 
proceeds to reprobate the of Christjjin women (§§. 4—8.), which 

led them to outstrip the Gentiles in the splendour of dress and external 
ornaments; and recommends the avoidance of unnecessary expenses 
in the decoration of the person. In the second book he represents 
Chastity as the priestess of the temple of God (§. 1.), and maintains 
that the Gentiles had no notion of the real excellence of this virtue 
(§§• 2 — 4.). He condemns the custom of painting the cheeks, daubing 
the eye-brows^, plaiting and dyeing the hair, and other follies of a like 
nature ; and advises a total abstinence from those incentives to female 
vanity with which th^'^E^ngels acquainted their earthly brides (§§. 5 — 10.). 
He observes that all things whkh are lawful, are not ex^dient \ advises 
the^rcjection of terrcstrid in the hope of celestial omamettt {§§.11 — 13.); 
and thus concludes extructcey 

Prophetarum el Apostohrum sumentes de sipipUeitatg^hdndoremy de pudi^ 
eitia ruborenh depict^ ocuhs vereaundid, et q$ taclturnitaleyjnserentes 
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in mres semiones Dei, adnectenteh cervicibus jugum Christi ; c^fnt maritis 
subjicite, et satis ornatce criiis ; manus laim occiipate^ ped^^ domi figete^ 
ct plus qiiam in anro placehitis, Vestite vos serico probitathf hgssino 
sanctitatisy purpura pudicituv.^ Taliter pigmcntatrVy Dcuni habebitis 
amatorem. 


THE BISHOPS^ RIGHT OF PEERAGE, 

lyiiichy either hy Law or ancient Cmtoiu, (Joth belong unto them. 

By Pjeter Heylyn, D.D. — a.d. 1040. 

(Continued from pa|^e 297.) 

Since the restoring of the Bishops to their place and vote in the House 
of Peers, 1 find a differ^cc to be raised between a peer of the realm and 
a lord of the Parliament ; and then this inference, or insiiuiation to be 
built upon it, that though the Bishops arc admitted to be lords of Par- 
liament, yet they are not to be reckoned amongst the peers of the realm, 
the contrary whereof I shall endeavour to make good in this following 
Essay, and that not only from the testimony of approved writers, but 
from unquestioned records, book-cases, Acts of Parliament, and such 
further arguments as may be able to evince the point which we have in 
hand. 

But first perhaps it may be said, that there is no such dillercnce in 
truth and verity betwixt a lord of Parlijiment and a peer of the realm, 
but that we may conclude the Bishops tx/J)c peers of the realm, if they 
be once admitted to be lords of Parliament, concerning which take this 
from Chief Justice Coke, where he allirms That only a lord of Parliament 
shall be tried by his peers, being lords of Parliament, and neither 
noblemen of any other country, nor others that are called lords and are 
no lords of Parliament, are accounted peers, that is to say peers within 
this statute, (he raeancth Magna Charta, or gi’eat charter of England, 
the ground of all our laws and liberties , this very day,) by which it 
seems that he conceived a peer and a IotA of Parliament to be terms 
equivalent, every peer of the realm being a, lord of Parliament, and every 
lord of Parliament a peer of the realnfy^^bich clearly takes away the 
pretended difference that is made between^ them. 

But, secondly, admit the distinction to be soiftid and solid, yet it will 
easily be proved that Bisliops are not only lords of Parliament, hut peers 
of the realm. In order whereunto we must take notice of some passages 
in our former Treatise, touching the Bishops* place and vote in Par- 
liament, that is to say, that from the first planting of the Gospel in the 
realms of England, parcelled at that time amongst severaj kings, the 
Bishops always had the principal place in their common councils, which 
the Saions call by the name of Wittenegeraote, or the assembly of 
wise mei)) and Afterwards in the time of the Normans, took the name of 
Parliaments. In all which interval from Ethelbert, the first Christian 
King of in the year of our Lord 605, till the death of Edward the 
Confessor, which happened in the year 1066, po common council of the 
Saxons had Ibeeh Jield without tji)iein» and all thi|^ while they held their 
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<!6urts by no other tenures than pur^et perpetuA Eleemo^nd, {franke 
almoigne, as our lawyto call if,; discharged from all attennances upon 
secular services. And tln^efore they could sit there in no other capacity 
than ration^ officii et spiritualis Dignitatis^ in regard of their episcopal 
function ; which, as it raised them to an height of eminence in the eye 
otihe people, sp it was probably presumed that they were better qualified 
than the rest of the subjects (as the times then were) for govermng the 
great affairs of the commonwealth. * } 

Bufwhen the Norman Conqueror had attained the crown, he 
it an improvident course to suffer so much of the lands of tlio nati<wii^i|s 
tiffin belonged unto the prelates (whether Bishops or Abbots)^ in 
right of their i^urches to be discharged from doing service to the State* 
and therefore he ordained them to hold their lands sah militari serviMe^ 
either in capites or by barotlage, or some su^i military hold wh^by 
they were compellable to aid the kings in all times of war, with n^en, 
arms, and horses, as the lay-subjects of the san|e tenure were reqih^d 
to do ; concerning which our learned antiquary out »f Matthew 
informs us thus, viz. “Rex enim Guliclmus blpiscopatus, et Abbadas, quae 
baronias tenebant in purft et perpetuA EleemosynA et eatenus ab otntii 
servitute militari libertatem habuerunt, sub servitute statuit miUtari, 
irrotulans singulos Episcopos, et Abbatias pro voluntate sua, quot 
militessibiet successoribus hostilitatis tempore a singulis voluit exhiberi.” 
'^hich, though at first it was conceived to be a great disfranchisement, 
and an heavy burden to the prelacy, yet Cainbden very well observes 
that it conduced at la^^t to their greater honour in giving them a further 
title to their place in Parliaruent, a claim to all the rights of peerage, 
and less obnoxious to disputes, if considered rightly, than that which 
formerly they could pretend to ; so that from this time forwards we must 
look upon them in all Knglibh parliaments not only as Bishops in the 
Church, but as peers and barons of the rea^, of the same tenure, and 
therefore of the same preeminence witli the temporal lords. Whicli 
certainly must be the reason that the Bishops of^iejsle of Man are not 
called to Parliament, because they hold not of the king by barony, as 
the rest of the English Bia||||b3 do, but hold thq. whole estate iu lauds 
from the Earl of Darby. 

“ Thus also,” saith a lej^|^d lawyer, ** every 'archbishopric 
bishopric in England arc king’s fou|^ation, and holden of 

king, per haroiiiam^ and abbots, and priors of m<^ 3 .sterics, 

also of the king’s foundation, and did hold of him per haroniam^ aja§ ip, 
this right the Archbishops and Bishops, and such of the abbots 
priors as held per haroniam, and were called by writ to Parliament^, ^re 
lords of Parliament: and yet not lords of Parliament only, but p^rsund 
barons of the realm, as he shall call them very shortly on another 
occasion.” • » 

In the mean time, we may observe that by this changing of flieir 
tenure, the Bisliops frequently were comprehended in the of 

barons, and more particularly in t%t passage of Magna Charta, M^te.it 
is said, “ Comites et barones non amercientur nisiMr par^s.suo^,’^ ihat 
earls and barons are not to be amerced but by i’SOOpcerning 

which, the said great lav^er tells us thus, this 

statute (as he calls itXbe ^ the negative, yet long^ifse ha& ^Vaded 
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against it, for now the amerciai^ent of tlie nobility is reduced to a cer- 
tainty, viz. is duke 10/. an eari sZ. % Bishop tl|?it hath a barony 5/^ 
where plainly Bishops must be comprehended in the name of ,barc)hs, 
and be amerced by their peers, as the barons were, though aftert^rards 
their amerciaments be reduced to a certainty, as well as th(Mie of earls^ 
and barons in the times succeeding. And then if Bishops be included 
in the name of barons, and could not be legally amerced but by their 
petrs^ (as neither could the earls or barons Tby the words of this charter,) 
it must .needs follow that the Bishops were accounted peers as well as 
any either of the earls or barons by whom they were to be amerced.” 
And for the next place, we may behold the Constitutions made at 
C|a^hdon, the tenth year of King Henry II. A.d. 11(34, in which it was 
dedkredas followeth, viz. “ Archiepiscopi,gepiscopi, et universac personae 
reghi qui rege tenent in c^pite, habeant pbssessiones suos dc rcge sicut 
batoniam, et hide respondeant justiciariis, et ministris regis, et sicut 
cceteri'barones, debent interesse curiae regis cum baronibus quousquc per- 
yentum sit ad dirninUtidilem mcmbrorum, vel ad mortem where first, 

I think, tl\at tbosb ^ords, unhers^v person are to be understood of 
hone but ecclesiastical persons (according to, the noti()n of the word 
persona in the common law), and so to comprehend the. regular Clergy, as 
well as the Archbishops and Bishops. But, secondly, if we must under- 
stand it of the laity also, it must needs follow lliereiipon, that all whicli 
held their lands of the crown in capita •were capable in those times of 
place in Parliament. And so it seems they had in the reign of King 
John, and afterwards in the reign of King Henry TIT, ; but in the last 
years of the said King Henry, and hy the power and prudence of King 
Edward Ic were brought into a narrower ^cf>m])ass, none being admitted 
to appeal*, and attend in Parliament, but sufcfvas lie thought fit to summon 
by his royal mandate. 

And hereunto, as well our choicest anthpiaries, as our most eminent 
lawyers, do consent unanimously. “ But here is to be noted,” saitli 
Chief Justice Coke, “ that if the king give lands to any one tenendum per 
servitium haronis (te rege, he is no lord of Parliament till he bo called by 
writ to the Parliament^ whiph, as he there (^clares for a point of law, so 
is it also verified in point of practice, the old record, entitled 

Mo^us tenendi Parliarat^ntum^ in which it’ is affirmed, ‘Ad Parlia- 
mentum, summoiiiii, eft venire debe^e ArcMiMscopos, Episcopos, abbates, 
prlores, et alios^ajores Clei|||^ui tenen^y comitatum, aiit baroniam, 
ratione hujusmodi tenurae,^ that all Archbishops, Bishops, priors, and 
othe^ prelatCvS of the Church, who hold their lands either in right of their 
counties, or iu right of their baronages, were to be summoned, and come 
to Parliament in regard of their tenures ; where we may see, that though 
they ad rem in regard of their tenures, yet they had no pretence 

to in re but only by the writ of summons.” And, secondly, 

whereaglt the Modus speaks of some Bishops which were fo bfe called to 
the Parluiment in the right of their counties, I think be means it of the 
Bishops bf Durham 4nd Ely which enjoyed qjl ihef' rights and privileges ‘ 
of a countyj^ladpe iu their several tifreuits^ By iyhich we see, that to 
the making a of Parliaihentr, it is not only necessary 

that he have his of sumiuons to attend 

the service/ whid^%^ a signal difference l>et;^een birds of Parliament, 

VOT.;XV? ' 
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and such as are called lords ixk respect of their birth, or in regard of some 
great offices which ^ey hffld’ jtifthe^tate ; of the first sort whereof are 
all the eldest sons of^^rjs and upwards, who are not only honoured with 
the name of lords, but l^allenge a precedence by the rules of heraldry 
before all the barons of the realm, and yet can lay no claim to the rights 
of peerage, unless perhaps they may be summoned to the Parliament in 
their fathers* life-time. And so it happened in the case of the earl of 
Sur^^ the eldest son of Thomas Lord Howard, duke of ^Norfolk, 
arraigned in the last days of King Henry VIIL, and tried by a jui*y of 
twelve men, because, not being c^led to Parliament in his father’s life- 
time, he could not be considered as a peer of the realm. And in the last 
sort, we may reckon the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Lord President of His Majesty*s Council, the Lord High 
Chamberlain, the Lord A^lmiral, the Lor^ Steward, and the Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty*s Household, the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and the three ^Chief Judges, who, if they be not otherwise 
of the rank of barons, can plead no title to their peerage, nor to vote in 
Parliament; and so it happened in the case of Sir William Stanley, 
Lord Chamberlain to King Henry VII., tried by a jury of twelve ^aen 
in a case of treason, without relation to his great office or title of lord. 
Most true it is that some of these great officers have their place in 
Parliament, and so have all the Judges of the Courts of Westminster, 
.the Master of the Rolls, the Masters of the Chancery, the King’s 
Attorney General, and porhai)s some others, all summoned to attend 
the service by especial writs ; but they are only called to advise the 
Court, to give their judgment and opinion when it is demanded, but not 
to canvass, or debate, and miich less to conclude in any business which 
is there discoursed of, as bcxh the Bishops and the temporal lords are 
empowered to do, which dffibrence appears in the writs themselves ; for 
in the writ of summons to the judges and the rest here mentioned, the 
words run thus : viz. “ Quod intersitis nobiscum, et cum cacteris de 
concilio nostro (and sometimes nobiscum only)supi;a praemissis tractaturi, 
vestrum<]ue consilium impensuri.” But in the writ, of summons to the 
Bishops and the rest of thq, peers, we shaH find it thus, viz. “ Quod 
intersitis cum praelatis, m|||^tibus, et proccritilis super dietis negotiis 
tractaturi, vestrumque consnSum impensuri,*’ &ft^which writs of summons 
to the Bishops and the ten|S|feal peers are the same verbatim, but that 
the Bishops are required td^pitend the se#ice, sttb fide et dileotionoy the 
temporal peers, sub fidcy et Ugeantia, quibus nobis tenemmi. Upon which 
premises it may be rationally inferred that the Bishops of this Church 
were reputed barons, (a baron and a barony being conjugata)t and being 
b^ons, have as good a claim to the right of peerage as any of the temporal 
lords, who hold as well their peerage as their place in Parliani^t by no 
other tenure ; for that a baron of the realm and a peer of the realm are 
but terms syrfonymousj arid that the Bishops of the Church of England 
are both peers and barons hath been proved before, and may be further 
evidenced from that which they affirmed to the teiriporal lords convened 
in Parliament at Kbnhafhptqin^nder Henry I L for the determiliing of 
the differences betwixt the king and Thom^ Archbishop of 
Canterbu^, whjch the temporal lordsf wotd^ upon the 

Bishops as m,ore competent judges, to which thus replied, 
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viz. ‘‘Non sedemus liic*Episcopi,sed barones, nos barones, vos baroncs, 
pares hie sumus “ We sit not^fcerej^’ they, “ as, Bishops only, but 
as barons also, we are barons and you are barons, here we sit as J)eers.” 
Their sitting in the. Parliament was in a right^f Iheir baronies ; and in 
the right of their baronage they were also peers, and peers to all intents 
and purposes as well as any others, whether earls or barons, who had 
vote in Parliament. This appears further by the words of Archbishop 
Stratford, who, being suspended from his place in Parliament by. King 
Edward III. came boldly to the doors of the House, and turning towards 
those that attended there, thus maintained his claim : “ Amice Rex, me 
ad hoc Parliamentum scripto sua vocavit, et ego tanquam major par 
reg5ii post regem et primam vocem habere debens in Parliamento, jufa 
Ecelesiae mem Cantuariensis vendico et ideo ingressum in parliamentum 
peto;” which makes it plain that the Archbishop did not challenge a 
place in Parliament, as the first peer of the l-ealinjand one that ought to 
have the first voice in all English Parliaments, either by way of favour 
or of custom only, ^but as a power and privilege which he ought to 
have {habere dehens as the words are) in right of bis See. 

Proceed we to the case of John, Bishop of Winchester, in the reign of 
the said King Edward HI. wlio, having departed from the Parliament 
witliout leave from the king, was for the samij accused and prosecuted 
at the king’s suit by one Adam de Fincham, His Majesty’s Attorney or 
Solicitor General, to which action the Bishop did appear and put in his 
plea, in which he doth maintain himself to be a peer of the realm, am} 
therefore to be tried by Parliament for the said olfence, which in a timie 
of Parliament was committed by him. But take |he whole record with 
you for the more assurance : “ Et pracdictus,,Episcopiis in propriil persona 
sua venit et defendit omncni contemptum,dt( ransgressionem. Et quicquid, 
&c. Et dicit quod ipse sit umis de paribus regni, et prmlatus sacrosanctae 
Ecclcsisc, et jus venire ad Parliamentum domini regis per summo- 
nitionem, et pro voluntate ipsius domini regis cum sibi placuerit, et 
dicit quod si quis eorum erga dominum regem in Parliamento aliquo 
delintiueret, in Parliamento debet corrigi ct emendari, in non alibi 
minori curia.” And this record proves plainly tliat he challenged his 
right of peerage, tliough by my author it i^^ought for another purpose, 
that is to say, that misdenieanours and^mences which are done in 
Parliament ought riot to be inquired into^r punished in a lower court, 
contrary to the power and pjWlctice of tl^^feings of England in all times 
foregoing. 

Now that wliich was affirmed by the Bishop of Winchester in reference 
to his right of peerage, was generally challenged by all the Bishops in 
the time of King Richard II. on the impeachment of the duke of Ireland, 
and some others in. the Court of Parliament. At which time being to 
withdraw themselves by the canou law which had prohibited all Clergymen 
from iutertqeddling in causa sangiumisj, they made this following protes- 
tation to preserve their rights : — 

“ In Dei nomine Amen, cum de jure et consbetudine regni Anglim ad 
Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem qui pro tempore fuerit nec non cseteros 
suos, suffraganeos, confratres, et qoepiscopas, abbates et priores, aliosque 
praelatos quosj^que per'batoniam de domino nostro rege tenentes, 
pertinet in regis quibuscunque ut Jpares regni praedicti 
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persoiialiterinteresse, ibidemque de regni negotiis et aliis ibidem tractari 
consuetis, cum caeteria dictf ^gui paribus, et aliis cqjisulere, ordmare, 
statuere, et definire, ac caetera facere quae Parliamciiti tempore ibid. 
Imminent facienda, in^quftus omnibus et singulis no#- Willielmus Cantu- 
ariensis Archicpiscopus totius Angliae primas, ct apl^stolicoe sedis legatus 
pro nobis, nostrisqne sufFraganeis coepiscopos, et confratribus, nec non 
abbatibu§,| prioribus et prseelatis omnibus supradictis protestamur, et 
eorun^ quilibet protestatur, quis per se vel procuratorem, si fuerit ‘iiiodo 
praesens, et publice et expresse quod intend! volumus, ac vult eorum 
quilihet in hoc praesenti Parliamento et aliis, ut pares regni praedicti 
more solito interesse, considerare, tractare, ordinare, statuere, et diffinire, 
ae' caetera exercere cum caeteris jus interessendi habeutibus eisdem, 
statis et ordine nostris et eorum cujuslibet in omnibus semper salvis. 
Verum (piia in prajsenti Parliainento agitur dc nonnullis inateriis in 
quibus non licet nobis alicui corum juxta sacrorum canoiium instituta, 
quoinodolibet personaliter interesse; eo propter pro nobis, et eorum 
quolibet protestamur, et corum quilibet hie praesens ctiam protestatur 
quod non intendirnus, nec volumus, sicuti dc jure non possumus, nec 
debernus intendi, nec vult aliquis corimdcm in prmsenti Parliamcnjo, 
dupi de hujusniodi inateriis agitur, vcl agetur, quoinodolibet interesse, 
sod nos et eorum quenilitifet in ea parte ])enitus absentarc, jure paritatis 
nostrm ct cujuslibet eorum intor(‘ssendi in dicto Parliainento, quoad 
otnnia, et singula ibidem cxcreenda, et corum cpiilibct statu et ordine 
semper salvo. Ad hoc insuper protestamur, et eorum quilibet protestatur, 
quod propter hujusmodi absentiarn non intendirnus, nec volumus, nec 
corum aliquis inteiidit, nec vult ([uod habet processus et habend’ in 
praesenti Parliainento super inateriis ante dictis, in quibus nec possumus 
nec debernus, et permittitup iiiteresse quantum ad nos, et quemlibet 
eorum attinot futuris tempovibus, qiiomodolibet impiignentur, infirmentur 
scu ctiam revocentur.” 

In which record we may observe, lirst. That the Bishops and the rest 
there mentioned held their lands by baronage; secondly, That they 
were summoned to the Parliament in regard of their tenures ; thirdly, That 
being called to serve in Parliament, they sat there as peers, and gave 
their counsel in all mattersjapd affairs of moment, which were therein 
liandled ; fourthly, That thwgh to testify their obedience to some canons 
which were then in force, they did withdraw their personal presence at 
the time of trial, yet they didft with a aalvo jure paritatis not to infringe 
the rights and privileges which belonged unto them in regard of their 
peerage. And finally, we may observe, that this protestation is not 
only extant in the Antiquitates Britannicce (to which the margin doth 
refer us), but at the desire of the said prelates, the good leave of the 
king, and the consent of all the peers which were there ai^sembled, it 
was entered in the journal of the House of Peers, where it still continues. 

^ (To be continued* ) 
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A PRACTICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
EFFICFENCY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. ^ 
Letter II. — Part II. 

^ ■ ( Continued from p, 302 J 

Methodism was established upon Church principles, and avowedly 
as an auxiliary to the Establishment. The general machinery is very 
similar. For parishes, the Methodists hat^e circuits ; for Incumbents 
and Curates, superinteudants and preachers ; for Archdeaconries, dis- 
tricts, eacli with its chairman ; for Priests and Deacons, preachers in full 
connexion, and on trial; of whom the last, like Deacons, are not allowed 
to administer the sacrametit ; and the Conference is an imitation of 
Episcopal authority. They disclaim the name of Dissenters, and profess 
to unite with the Church closely as possible. When they have 
service in church hours, they are required by their rules to use the 
Liturgy, or at least the lessons for the day ; and in many country 
places they still time their service to allow the people afterwards to 
attend the Church, The administration of the sacrament is permitted, 
but encouraged ; their preachers are not required to administer it, 
and it is never held {)n the same day as in the parish church. Their 
preachers, for whom no particular education is required, but who are 
admitted very cautiously, after repeated and strict examinations, arc 
usually men of good sense, and have much improved within the last 
few years. Obvious causes raise their eliarncter far above that of dis- 
senting ministers. The Wesleyan ])reacher is less sectarian, because he 
regards his system but as an auxiliary to a superior and parent ICatab- 
lishment. llis views are more enlarged, because they comprehend one 
great society, instead of being narroweer Vithin the walls of a single 
meeting-house. Secured in easy circumstances, he is raised above all 
the shifts and inciiiinesses which poverty forces upon the majority of 
dissenting teachers. Ruling his flock, he is enabled to feel a self- 
respect, and to act with a faitlifulncss and independence to whicli they 
must be strangers. Their labours are heavy. Not many of them 
preach fewer than seven or eight sermons in a week, and their other 
prescribed duties are not inconsiderable, They often die in their 
seasoning. They never remain longer than three years in a circuit, 
and seven years must elapse before they are re-appointed to the same 
place. 

The secular business of Methodism is conducted with admirable 
regularity. The meeting-houses arc built partly by subscriptions, and 
partly by loans obtained at the common rate of interest, the creditors 
being usually appointed the trustees, and all the pew-rents, collected 
by a “chapel steward,” are assigned to pay the interest and principal. 
The preacher is supported by a small weekly contribution from each 
member, collected by the class leader, and by a quarterly payment at 
the renewal of the tickets of membership. These are paid to the 
“ Society’s steward,” who is treasurer for the individual jfheeting, and 
by him tD the “ Circuit steward,” who is general treasurer and paymaster 
for the circuit. As a general rule, three hundred members are expected 
to support a married piwher, and every two hundred to raise an 
allowance for a child : but where a preacher’s family is below or abo^ c 
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the rule, the district receives the Surplus, or gays the deficiency. The 
preacher receives a salary in quarterly payments, under the name of 
“ quarterage ; ** a weekly allowance as “ board money ; ” an allowance 
for his wife, and for each'‘6hi]d, and a furnished diotise. His bills for 
taxes arid repairs, new furniture, horse-hire, medical attendance, and 
postage, are also paid. Tl\e average to each may be 120Z, per annum. 
If by long sickness or infirmity, he receives a diminished 

stipend as a supernumerary. There is a superannuation fund for a 
certain number. The widow receives a' pension. The children are 
educated at schools supported by subscription, and by an annual con- 
gi^gational collection. Embarrassed chapels are aided by a Chapel 
fund,” raised by the same means. Needy circuits are relieved, and 
extraqrdinary expenses paid firom the “ Contingent fund,” amounting to 
16,000/. or 12,000/. per annum, of which ^bove 8,000/. arises from 
the yearly and July collections, and the remainder from the sale of their 
books, of which they have a list, including their Hymn-book and 
Magazine, which they print and publish at an establishment of their 
' own, and whicji are sold by the preachers. 

Yet the result is far from J^tisfoctory. The first and most striking 
failure in Methodism is its waht of equal success where its services are 
the mdst needed, — in large towns. Thus, the number of its members for 
six of the principal towns in England, is as follows : 


London 

1832 

Increase in 10 Yeai». 

Liverpool. 

‘ 1 , 005 . 


Birmingham 

1 , 919 . 


Manchester and Salford 


I,e570 

Leeds 

5,(>‘2(> • 


Bristol 

2 , 801 . 



An average of one member to seventy inhabitants, while the proportion 
for the rest of England and Wales is one to fifty-four ; jind an average 
annual increase of one member to four thousand inhabitants, instead of 
one to three thousand, as for other parts. Methodism was established 
in all these places very early. At the first general return of members 
for all the circuits, in 1767, when all in connexion were 25,91 1, London 
reported 2,250; Bristol, l,0j64; and Leeds, 1,120. Manchester appears 
first in 1775 with 1,060 members; and Liverpool in the same year with 
820 ; and in 1780, Birmingham is a distinct circuit with 681. 

Another very serious consideration arises from the check displayed 
by Methodism in its general advance. While unlimited scope exists 
for its exertions, it should increase in an accelerating ratio, .since every 
addition should strengthen it tor new efforts ; but its rate of success 
has been declining for the last twenty years. The following table 
exhibits its increase for England and Wales for successive ten years 
fronn^ 1772, when its numbers were 26,988, to the last Conference. 

i AetuaOnerraw. Increue per CcDt. 

m2tol?82 12,172 45 

1782—1792... ..29,189.,... 51 

1792—1802. ,1 32,357 . <64. 

1802-rl812...t»i|f 81,480 ..68 

1812—1822, ........ .55,208. 88 

1822—1882...... ...^,891^.,....i..21 

Tile causOs of this lolaUve decline cieurly' j^a^d. The great 
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and rapid increase of IVl'ethodism, arose cjiijjfly out of attachment to the 
Church, in the multitudes who, from deficient church -room, or other 
local causes, were unable to attend her services, and therefore availed 
themselves of the" ministrations of a sect, which claimed to. be- an 
auxiliary. Thus, the five largest Wesleyan chapels in Cornwall, where 
Methodism is more flourishing than in any. other part of England, are 
thos^at Penzance, Camborne, Redruth, Truro, and St. Austell. In all 
these the population has increased prodigiously. In the five towns, and 
their respective parishes, it is how 47,571, while there is scarcely church.- 
room for 10,000. In these towns, and in the surrounding districts 
which with them form the circuits, Methodism has 0,554 members (one 
twenty-sixth of its number in England and Wales), and probably 
25,000 hearers. Yet even now, it is common at the village stations, to 
have no service in churchdiours ; the Methodists act as teachers in the 
Church Sunday Schools ; and wc find the Prayer-Book, and Wesley's 
Hymns, side by side, in almost every cottage. As an additional proof, 
that attachment to the Church has determined the preference for 
Methodism, Dissent has laboured in vain to establish a single prosperous 
‘‘cause” in any part of this district; aind its failure presents an equally 
striking contrast to the success of Mfethodism, in other parts of the 
county. Ill the large village of Flushing arc a Wesleyan and a Dissenting 
Meeting, both dependents upon larger ones at Falmouth, and established 
nearly at the same time. The Wesleyan congregation numbers from 
200 to 800, the Dissenting one, from eight to twenty. Two similar 
mecting-liouscs, connected with Redruth, were built in St. Day, a village 
ill the great mining parish of Gwennap. St. Day has grown to a market 
town, for the population of the parish liaY^^^creascd to 8,539 ; but the 
dissenting meeting has declined, and a single person has been known to 
form the congregation ; wliile Methodism has increased, till Gwennap 
has been made a distinct circuit, which supports a preacher without 
lielp, and remits Id?. Ss. 9d, to the Contingent fund. But where the 
people are not favourable to the Church, Methodism does very little. 
It was established in Scotland before 1749, and has now in all the country, 
exclusive of the Slictland isles, only 2,(374 members, and seventeen 
preachers, who are a charge of 412?. lOs. Od. to the Contingent fund. 
Its greatest increase, both actual and proportional, was during the w^ar ; 
when the enthusiasm of the country, and the exposure of revolutionary 
madness, gave unprecedented popularity to what are commonly called 
“ Church and King principles;” and its advance has been more and 
mom retarded since the difficulties of the country have thrown over 
these principles a temporary shade. 

These considerations determine very much the efficiency of Methodism. 
It thrives nhere the Church has previously prepared the ground, while 
the population has outgrown h^r means of instruction. Thus it has 
succeeded in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, and in* the mining 
districts of Cornwall, where hamlets and villages are thickly scattered 
over all the country* But thinly-peopled districts afford it injadequate 
support, and it has been found unable t0 penetrate the mass of ignorance 
and depravity found iii,.oiir la?^e towns. It is, and may yet be, a 
valuable auxiliary to the Cburch; but it is not, nor ever can be, in any 
degree a substitute. Like tjife moon, it partially enlightens our dark- 
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ness, but its light is borrowed, and it would to shine if the sun 

were extinguished. 

Methodism has a yet more important cause of decline in an internal 
destructive principle, whose strength increases with its own. It has 
been enabled to extend its influence over large circuits, and to supply 
the meeting-houses in their villages and hamlets, only by introducing a 
fatal amount of democratic machinery. Had it restricted its laity to 
secular duties, and made spiritual instruction the exclusive privilege of 
the preachers, its progress would have been more slow, and its revenues 
less considerable ; but it would have been safe. An opposite system has 
given it agencies of great activity, but of questiohable advantage in many 
essential respects, and uncontrollable by any authority it possesses. The 
members arc distributed into classes of twelve to twenty each, under a 
leader officially its spiritual guide, who is acquired to converse with 
each of his members at least once in a week. Many of these leaders fill 
a yet more important charfCcter, in being appointed a^ssistant, or “ local 
preachers.*’ In the three circuits of Helston, Falmouth, and Truro, 

‘ there are eighty-five of these, and at least two hundred leaders. Tliesc 
preachers are regularly planned and announced, in lists printed quar- 
tetly, to preach in their turn in^the diflorent meeting-houses. Nearly 
all must of necessity be found among the lower classes, few of whom 
bear the fancied consequence and responsibility of office with impunity. 
Who that has been interested in any place of worship does not know 
the impracticability of the singing gallery ? They must be expected 
to possess the self-sufliciency of ignorance, or the more intractable 
obstinacy of self-educated talent. 'J’wo regular preachers in a circuit 
must direct all this refractoiV rnachinery. True, their authority is in 
some respects despotic. TIto^ cx])el members, and depose lenders and 
local preachers at their pleasure ; and in cases of immorality, this 
power may be safely exercised. Not so, howeviu*, for insubordination. 
Here there will always be a party to feel a common interest with the 
offender, whose personal infliuMice over his class, and tlirough his friends 
who are leaders, ov^ their classes also; and if he bo a popular preacher, 
dver the congregations through the circuit, will make liim a formidable 
culprit. Upon any question involving their common interest, the 
preacher will receive the active support of all ; but not in a question 
^between him and themselves* Insubordination is very seldom the 
offence of an individual, and the troublesome party will usually time 
their attack when a new, or a^ifcimid, or an unpopular preacher, gives 
them an advantage. 

Again, the Church has been the nursery of Methodism ; but when 
tlie peo])lc 'have long been Methodists, they at last, and especially in 
towns, forffet to be Churchmen. Then begins the conflict between the 
principles of order on which Metbodisjn is founded, and the practice of 
democracy' by* which it is conducted. The turbulent will be increas- 
ingly disposed to revolt against the restraint of discipline, and perhaps 
dllmand equal authority with t^eir rulers. Others, for whose feelings 
Methodism is not sufficiently exciting, quarrel because, their extrava- 
gancies are discouraged. Hence set^ssiona so extensive as to form 
new sects, and which ^ave been the ‘ greatest where, as in Yorkshire 
and Cornwall, Methodism has been most active. lE%hty local preachers 
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are said to have been Iftiplicated in the great revolt at Leeds. How 
little religion had to do Wfth their motives was evident from their sub-' 
sequent conduct. They ^published in their Magazine an account of 
their secession in a profane parody of scripture language ; and after 
quarrelling ostensibly because an organ had been introduced into a 
meeting-house, they put up one in their own, when they found it 
necessary to attract a congregation. In Cornwall, Methodism has giyen 
olF the Bryanites, the Primitives, and the Shouters. Nor do these 
secessions mark the extent of the evil. They indicate rather the 
heavings of a principle below the surface, whose excess produces 
occasional eruptions without affording permanent relief. 

In organizing and establishing a new institution, difficulties are 
always to be expected. Inexperience must be instructed, and opposition 
overcome ; but after the ii\stitution has been well and long established, 
the occurrence of new, irrepressible, and increasing evils, mark a prin- 
ciple of mortality. 

A great and inevitable defect in the first principles of Methodism, is 
the want of a head. If we may apply an analogy from mechanics, all ' 
great and complicated machines require a fly-wheel, massive in propor- 
tion to the extent of the workings, which, supplying from its own 
momeiuiini all temporary deficicjicies of power, and controlling by its 
vis inertia ali excesses, equalizes tlic action of the whole. Tlio heredi- 
tary aristocracy perform this function in the state ; the Bishops, and 
their assistant dignitaries, in the Chiireh ; but Methodism has no fly- 
wheel. The presidency is only an annual office, filled by a preacher, 
who is no more than a prinius inter pares^ and who, as a man, untried 
in emergencies, may be first proved incotp^eteiit, by failing upon a vital 
question ; encotiraging a refractory party by weak concessions, or 
provoking by an intemperate exertion of authority. He is indeed 
advised and aided by men the most eminent in his connexion ; but 
personal reputation, unsupported by official power and dignity, has little 
weight with the multitude, and rather irritates an adverse l>arty ; and 
he may be deprived of all his friends at once, by one of the striking 
fatalities we sometimes witness ; as Adam Clarke, James, and Watson, 
the tluee greatest names in Methodism, have all been cut off since the 
last Conference. 

The first irregularity of Methodism was that of canonically ordained 
Clergymen preaching in unauthorized places. The next step, which 
soon followed on the former, was the;^ introduction of lay ministers.. 
This naturally led to a system which made every man a preacher. At 
length, some of the seceding bodies have gone to the last excess, and 
admitted women to the pulpit. The lesson is instructive. It may 

TEACH EVEtiy ChURCH REFORMER WHO IS A FRIEND TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, HOW INEVITABLY A SUCCJ^SION OF FATAL CONSEQUENCES P*.OW 
PROM THE FIRST SACRIFICE TO EXPEDIENCY; AND INDUC^ Hl5l UNHESI- 
TATINGLY TO REJECT EVERY FifOPOSAL WHICH INVOLVES THE COMPROMISE 
OP A PniNClYL£« ' 

So little.' then bas Ndneonformityr under whatever name, been able to. 
effect; so jfeeble ia its ^^gressiVe powey to force its way, where its 
services would be. yalnable, into Iflie crowded h^nts of ignorance and 
vice ; so incapable fa it of establishing4tself» except where the Church 

VOL. XV. NO. VI. ..yl A 
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has prepared the way ; so improbable, or rafther impossible, that it 
should extend itself to keep pace with the increasing population ; so 
certain that it would perish if deprived of the shelter of the Establish- 
ment. 

Even its most effective ministrations are incomplete. They extend 
not to produce the rural beauty, and domestic comforts, created by the 
influence of a constantly resident Clergyman. For example, Mabe, a 
parish in this neighbourhood, with 512 inhabitants, has always been 
attached to another living; but the Methodists have been very successful 
in it, and there are not p^aps twenty persons in the parish who do 
not regularly attend a place of worship. Yet its appearance, though its 
rental is 2383£ for 2029 acres, is that of a desert, from the absence of 
all, ornament, and even neatness. Its village resembles a liottentot 
kraal. Only thirty-oim persons in the parish are assessed to the poor's 
rate, though the assesdf&ent includes rents of 3/. per annum. The charge 
for the poor is equal to lOc^. for every inhabitant. The poor-house 
is utterly unfit for the residence of a human being. An old man sleeps 
among the women in the upper room ; the lower, which is occupied by 
a poor family, has no floor bpt the common ground ; its window, two- 
thirds beaten in, is stopped with boards and rags; the bed is covered at 
night with little more than the rags worn by day, and except a well- 
kept and apparently well -used BiblCji there is not an article in the room 
worth sixpence. - ' 

Nor is the aid afforded by Nonconformity obtained, but at the risk of 
serious political inconveniences. Where it extends to the length of 
creating a feeling hostile to the Church, it has a tendency to estrange 
the lower classes from their '^superiors, by a difference in religious faith, 
to which their ignorance wo6ld attach far more importance than properly 
belongs to it. It has a tendency, when identified with small and needy 
meeting-houses, and witli illiterate preachers, to lower and contract the 
mind, by ixing its attention hajiitually upon petty objects. It has a 
tendency, which was strikingly illustrated at the revolt of the American 
colonies, to interferj^^with patriotism, by placing sect before country, and 
almost creating a warmer interest for another land, where its sect is 
flourishing, than for its own, where it may be less successful. And it 
has a tendency, through the democracy which governs the system of 
Dissent, and prevails in the machinery of Methodism, to incline its 
followers more strongly to movement politics, than would be compatible 
• with the safety of our existing institutions. 

T^iese remarks are not made in a spirit of hostility. While the 
har\^est is great, far beyond the power of the authorized labourers, we 
would be thankful that the deficiency is in part supplied by others, 
though we may disapprove materially of some of their modes of 
pnpieeding, Withpirt yielding to unreasonable demands, or conceding 
ejc^ordiiiary privileges, ‘and certainly, without ever compromising a 
dhurch principle as price of its co-oper^tion in any object of educa- 
tion or religion, let the fullestjgnd freest tolej^tion be ebi^ifally allowed 
ip Nonconformity, One mo^ of hostility, acid one onlyi let, ua prosecute 
against it to the uttermost-^^diat of the influence 

<iPthe Church, till all sBall be enabled tot^i^/tlieinselves of her 
effective ministrations. *** ^ ^ ' 
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There are millions iii England beyond the pale of the Establishment, 
whom Nonconformity, vigorous only under her shelter, has hitherto been 
unable to reach. By the failure of every rival and of every auxiliary — 
by her position — by her pretensions — the Church is called to the^ great 
and holy duty of reclaiming them. In the cause, in the name, in the 
strength of Jehovah, let her therefore go^orth, nor fear but that He, 
who has so long been her helper and her Redeemer, will now guard her 
with his salvation, and support her with his presence. Himself her 
sword and her shield; her crown of glory, and ’her diadem of beauty; 
he will bring her in safiSEy and triumph* through the approaching 
struggle ; and thence to new and greater conquests, till all nations and 
families of the earth shall have become the trophies of her victory, 

E. O. 


SCOTCH CHURCH MHlfACLES, 

Mr, Editor. — A little hook has recently been published by a certain 
Mr. Baxter, on tlie subject of the niiracidous doings in the Scotch Church, 
into which mysteries he has been duly initiated. I trespass for a few 
moments on your time for the sake of the steadfast and sober-minded, 
that they may see witli amazement into what a whirlpool of extravagant 
and monstrous delusions fanaticism hurries her devotees, and learn to 
cherish with deeper and more earnest affection that safe and ample fold 
in which they are themselves preserved from seduction ; at the same 
time, that I invite the lovers of vertUy and the collectors of psychological 
curiosities, to a cabinet containing sevQ'Trl articles that may fairly be 
called unique. 

The author is apparently a very ingenuous personage, and writes in 
the perfect conviction that he has been snared and deluded by Satan 
and that weird sisterhood professing the gift of tongues aiiA utterances 
in power ; and under a due conviction that he is now in his right senses, 
lie proposes to conduct the venturous reader in perftet safety across 
A gulpli profound as the Serbonian bog, 

to the world of spirits, and tlierc unfold the process of that Caledonian 
witchery which has made the Rev. PMward Irving “a prospemus 
gentleman.” 

It would appear that professional engagements brought Mr. Baxter 
up to London, with an imagination wfiblly engrossed by the w^onderful 
works said to be done in Mr. Irving’s circle, the report of which had 
reached him even in his distant abode, and he made it an immediate 
object to obtain an introduction among them, — to set forth his own 
spiritual endowments, — and to secure their recognition of his title to be 
admitted among the prophets."* In this college he qtiickjy surpass^ all 
who had yet distinguished ^emselves, and acquired that influence over 
Mr. Irving’s mind, that he gained his consent, a reluctant consent, 
obviously, to the public display of their gifts, which, I believe, had 
hitherto oefe confined tp held at an unseasonably 

♦ All mAtare prophe^^Jntrodn&torf^leiKtenc^^.aiLectitre delivered al Mr. Owen* n 
fnsliiutien, On the Ntw Bra of SociETrfiw jC. 
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early hour in the Hiorning : or, at most, obtruAed once or twice upon 
the ordinary solemnities ^of their assembly. 

Having thus achieved a iftastery among the holy^ones in Londom, and 
luxuriated and gambolled to his heart’s content in his new functions, he 
voluntarily undertook a crusade to the Court of Chancery, to confront 
the formidable being that pr^hles there, and utter^is testimony to some- 
tiling, I kup-yv not what, in that awful place. Hete, however, his gi^nius 
appears to have been quelled and inated : for it stood dumb and spake 
not, so thait he came away without declaring his errand, or distujd)ing 
the composure of that tribmal. 

W hat explosion of iambics might have followed any indulgence of his 
“tdfigue” before our modern ArcMlochus, must be matter of imagitlation. 
We may well believe it would have been “a delir and deep rebuke” with 
wlrich the prophet woi^ have been comipitfced to the prison-house. 

This peril being pdit, he -i^mployed his libe^ in a less dangerous 
exploit and, undertaking a pilgrimage to his brother, a country clergy- 
man, he informs us, that while sitting on the stnge-coacli, he received a 
commission from heaven for a special purpose, with a revelfition that he 
was to be sundered from his wife and family, and become a vagabond 
andVanderer, together with an assurance that his brother should take a 
part in these extraordinary privileges and appointments. Accordingly, 
when lie arrived, he found that the Rev. Mr. Baxter had actually been 
praying for the ‘‘gifts’’^ the e/ening before, and was in all points pre- 
pared anfl eager for initiation. ,This was a mighty encouragement; and 
it' was concerted between them', that the reverend brother should set 
forth, on a Saturday, to a distant part of the country, to communicate to 
Mrs. Baxter, his sistcr«in-la\v, the eomfortahlo tidings that she was 
henceforth to look upon hcvSelf as a widow, and her childrtm as father- 
less ; to assure her, that the author was set apart from all worldly 
business and concernments ; finally, to baptize, after a new ritual, 
his infant^iece, who was, iu coq-^equeucc, to bo richly endowed with the 
“gifts of the Spirit ;” and, moreover, in his absence on the Sunday, the 
lay Mr. Baxter shdbld do his duty in the church. 

How all this succeeded,-— how he assumed the clerical attire, — how 
he told tl^e clerk there would be no part for him to perform in the service, 
and commanded the congregation to lay aside their books of Common 
Prayer (as th'e fanatics had done before him, when Church and King 
were subdued to their transient tyranny), — how the clergyman’s lady 
was carried out of church in hysterics, — and how other matters german 
to tliese fell out, — may be best discovered from our author’s book. I 
turn from the subject* with disgust. Suffice it at present to say, that 
tbe clergyman, on reaching his destination, was “somewhat startled” 
when he had baptized the infant “in the form of words which were 
him ij’ that she did not immediate^ “break forth into prophecy, 
an^^speak in ‘the Spirit :T, and so’' he returned home very melancholy, 
and m a foil persuasion that he had been “ snared and deluded.” 

Such is the staple of the book. Such are the dan^i^ to which men 
are exposed who “stride the limits? of those fai^l^sturea -^hich the 
providence of God Almightvlias appointed for Ipitr ^tainment, which 
he has hedged round about for our security, ahd within whiteh he. has 
reared his tower, the Churchy to bt^por glory, s^egttard, and defence. 
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Among the characters who figure in these pages, wc find Mr. Spencer 
Perceval and Captain Gordon. Arcades amhoy et cantare pares : there 
is also^ Mr, Taplin, 

Tertius ille, bomiiuim divuiTiquc interpres, Asylas,* 

Cui pecudum ftbriB} coeli cui sidera parent, 

Et lingute volucriinn, et pra?sagt ignes. 

Next comes Miss Hall, “ how dlimb the tuneful!” and lastly the ladies 
of Mr. Cardale’s family, quas ludit amahilis insania : all these it will 
neither be possible nor expedient to celebrate at present, nor can I 
notice the author’s censure of the antagonist — Bible Societies; nor 
record all the vague and pointless prophecies “ which their divine 
emotions spoke but I may generally state, that these utterances in 
power are almost always taken up at the suggestion of some one or 
other of the company, ap/d SQce always without an object, frequently 
without a meaning. ** 

It must be utterly needless to seek for the root of this malady : for 
the spiritual vanity* of the author is so rampant, that he insists with 
strange complacency on his having been an object of supernatural 
influence, even though it were Satanic. . On this part of the subject, as 
important as it is generally mistaken, I feel my own incompetence 
to enlarge, and am happy to leave it in the hands of a distinguished 
prelate,'! who has demonstratively set forth, in his “ Historical View of 
the Rise and Progress of Infidelity,” (a splendid work, beyond my 
praise,) that a contest has been perpetually maintained from the period 
of the fall, down to this very hour, ‘‘between the Redeemer and the 
Destroyer of souls ; between the power of God unto salvation, and the 
power of Satan unto perdition Jind ini*?^* course of Sermons detailing 
the whole series of hostilities against the Church of Christ, has visibly 
traced the niachinations of Atlioists and Panatics, Deists and Schis- 
matics, to the Enemy and Tempter ofJhankiiid. 

I am. Sir, . " 

Yours very faithfully, S. 


ON CHURCH discipline. 

Mr. Editor. — Among the various inquiries now demanding investi- 
gation from the supporters of the Church of England, there is onrwhich 
appears to require immediate and serious attention. Are Clen/ymen, 
who are dissatisfied with the discipline a7id doctrine, or ritual, justified in 
remaining within our ecclesiastical pale ? and, if not, does there exist any 
canonical regulation, hy which they may he silenced or expelled ? I beg to 
offer in your pages this query to? such investigation as it awaken ; and 
particularly, as in the recent case of ^ Berksmre clergyman, who resigned 
the living of Siitton-Couttney, and who, as reported, subjected himself 
to an action in tlie Bishop of Salisbury’s court, it Would appear, that if 
any Clergyman voltintarily retires from the Church, and ministers in 
any Dissenting. fcOBj^gation, lie does/ peril. The rector of 

* , Diah. . ^ Tlie Bishop of Durham. 
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Sutton-Courtney il^ understood to have escaped punishment for Sueli 
mtnistratioh by the leniency of h& diocesan. But thisds not thei,i^lj- 
^case connected^^j/^Hb niy in(]pairy If I .mistake not, the present n^hister 
Baptist chapel in lohn Sti?eet, GrayV Inn Lane, is a regularly- 
ordained clergyman. also is the pastoral head of a congregation in, 
or near, Park Street, Eiristo]^ Indeed, the late widl-known incumbent of 
'*Sumy Chaj^el took, it is notorious, deacoA’s? orders. Many Pther 
examples might be adduced ; and the only question is, How does all 
^ this quadrate with the canonical regulations of the Church ? It i^gbt 
^perhaps added, that wlfflitever may be the case with re^^d to such 
veterans as the late reverend gentleman near Blackfriars’ Bridge, the 
p¥cmnt race of recusants seem to b& amenable to some reproof and^penal 
justice. Will you allow me to specify Dr; AmojW, whose estimate of oUr 
episcopacy is certainly inconsistent with steady respect for his mitred 
superiors ? Shall Sfoj^iland, \^se Wcodks on Church Reform 

spread «o much rep^ensioh^d discontent over our whole system, as 
scarcely"' entitle him to the character of a Clergyman ? May I not add 
several individuals, who, though they publish anonymously, arc, notwith- 
standing, notorious, and personally designated in their several circles ? 

not write, as presuming to administer to these adventurers, avowed 
,pr disavowed, what the present writer might deem equivalent punish- 
ment, but as desirous of seeing soflse authoritative decision on a point 
pressing difficulty. I assuraeits difficulty^ Mitt the observation that 
these delinquencies are suffered without any attempt to check them ; 
and it is surely expedient^flit thts crisis, to be duly informed on all such 
circumstancesms bear oh their aspect marks of anomaly and doubt. It 
need not td be stated, that wbgn a Roman Catholic Clergyman recants 
his errors, our own Establishirfdnt receives him without any re- ordination, 
and allows him, as in ^e example Pf M. Blanco White, to officiate at our 
attars. But I wish to be accui^ly informed to what reproof or penalty 
such a pei«on could be expdsedjfdf .the deserted Church should be able 
to detect and secure him. There w, 1 conceive, some analogy between 
the supposed proc€®diogs in the Latin (jKurch, and what must be onr 
own, provided our discipline were sulfepiently strict and energetic. 
Then, as a correspondent inquiry, let me ask, What measures would be 
’ taken by f)if^ting congregations, should any of their teachers file off 
to the ■j^tabll^ment, or rather to some rival and popular sect ? Of 
course, nothing properly punitive could attach itself to such renegades; 
but something might yet be learnt, indicative of the necessity felt by all 
communions, of expressing their displeasure at those, who, under very 
different circumstances, offend against the general principle of order. I 
rather suspect that some amusing stories might be told of these deserters 
and their former associates, as well as of the new parties to which they 
tiai^ glued l^hemselves. J say nothing the tenacity of the cement. 
It ^ suffieienf to ray pur^se to Imow umt such things are; and we 
mi^t allj perhaps, learn something Mm the secret history, or green- 
ro6ms, of om fellows.- But whatever be the facts bearing upon the 
policy of Dissent, it is unquestionably of somtt impi^ance to know what 
done and ouyhi t6 be floiie with this I>r«^.^molde.nd this Mr. 
ESattd, to say nothing of liSny’OtherSfWho havir^lesi^ ostensibly moved 
. m the cireles of ecelesia^tloal turbhfonce. Ihe fottoriiw of ihe^ busy 
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spirits has recently appeared in your own pages, his apparition having 
s|:^ed through the periods of your review^ not haying, like the ghost in 
Hamlet, “ a countenance rather yi sorrow than in anger/* but a certain 
look, which may be indeed 'ambiguous ; and yet I think that it betokens 
more of wrath than pensive tedness ; and, at all events, there are in his 
pamphlet divers merry conceits which were certainly not penned amidst 
sighs and tears. He dates his preface from Rydal, amidst scenes which 
would *‘cure all sadness but despair;** for who could look on Rydal 
Wal^r, and from Rydal Mount, and be unhappy ! As to his compeer, 
Mr. Riland, the scenery of ' Staffordshire is idoubtless very hnineaning, 
when compared with the lakes, although, in its moorlands, there are 
fairy %nds and wizard streams ; and if he has wandered among them, 
we may so far excuse a little self-forgetfulness, induced by the air and 
character of the region. am wandering ; and can only beg, 

ih conclusion, to be restored, by such .^plies 'm^.your pages, as may 
instruct your readers, and especially, Sir, your obedient servant^ 

Invkstigator. 


REGEN Ell ATIQ?f AND BAPTISM. 


Mr, Editor. — At a time when the tbmpo^al privileges of our Church 
are beset on all sides from without, certain '^of her doctrines fully as 
much impugned from within as without, it is more especially painful to 
perceive. - % 

The point to which I would now particularly call your attention is 
the efficacy of baptism, and more espe0ial]y of infant-baptism. I have 
had for some time the pastoral charge of an extensive suburban parish; 
and painful in the extreme is my ^tuation from the great, and, I fear, 
increasing disregard of this' hpjy sacrament. In searching for the pro- 
bable reason of this conduct the part of our people, I have been led 
ta conclude, that, next to the carelessness and indolence inherent in 
human nature, the great source is to be found in that dangerous error of 
separating regeneration from baptism, and confounding it with renovation 
and convrsion* I appeal to you, Is it not most harassing to the 
feelings, and discouraging to the exertions of a Clergyman, proud of, 
and attadied to the Liturgy of his Church, to hear it proclaimed, as I 
have, from a ptdpit in his immediate neighbourhood, that regeneration 
does not take place in baptism — to hear the congregation warned that 
they impute not any such efficacy to the rite ? Surely if the adver- 
sariOa of our Church were in of a mems of swelling the number of 
those who bring their children, meijply, as ^ey say, to be registered, a 
better could not possibly be devised, thanWch a sentiment as this, 
broached by her ministers themselves. For if ^baptism is any thing, it 
is a sign of, a spiritual gift at tlmt time received : take away that gift, 
and it becomes a sign of nothing,^ or a dvy barren act. 

Again, Is itcomtaon consistency in the fromtdgators of this doctrine, 
to rem^ a single hour in a Churo^ ^6m v^ich they differ in a point 
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80 es^entliil? is it bearable to -hear error instilled into the minds of 
people by ininisters under false c^ours^ taking away ^point of frith 
without giving anjr thing tangible or practicable in its stead, teaching 
them a regeneration different from ttot in their Prayer-books, and, I 
may add, in their Bibles^lso? 

; If these ministers consrienripi^sly hold the sentiments they avow, let 
them leave the ChureBj as indeed some have already done, but let them 
not wear her garb, and profess to hold her articles, while they continue 
to impugn her doctrinea. How they could in their public ministry 
repeat, the Collect for Chri^mas Day, I am totally at a loss" to conceive. 

At the risk of trespassing on your valuable time, I will briefly state 
my view of the Church doctrines of regeneration, renovation, and con- 
version. The term regeneration was undoubtedly taken from the Jews, 
and in the ceremonies for admitting proselytes into their Church, shall 
we find its origin^ Moreoyei^.it has been long i^lgo remarked, that the 
inspired writers of th^ New Testament never once called on their converts 
to be regenerated, but address them as already regenerate ; and it must 
be observed, that they address quite as great a mixture of good, bad, 
an4 indifferent, as we at present find in the world, which is shewn by 
the ^arierf eontents of their Epistles. 

Hence our Church has scriptural authority for the line of doctrine' 
she has laid down, viz. That in bajj^sm the regenerating grace of God 
is given to all, but may be diminished or lost by riibsequent misconduct. 
Yet, still regeneration cannot again tafee place ; as there is but one 
baptism^ so there can be but one regeneration. But renovation or con- 
version may succeed, of ,Buch a nature, more or less strongly, as the 
lapses of any individual may. require. 

If, by advantages of naturAf disposition or careful education, the spi- 
ritual gift is preserved in the soul, then simple but continual “renewing 
of the Holy Spirit” will be sufficient to keep that soul alive without any 
actual conversion or change of life being ever apparent. But if the child 
is brought up in ignorance of God vand grievous sin, then a perceptible 
conversion mpst ensue to save the soul, — but the Church does not call 
this regeneration. 

Thus it appear^' that conversion is only a striking case of renovation ; 
ihS seeds of the new birth, implanted at the font, from the want of culture 
• lie barren and unable to germinate, till the grace of God, working by 
various means, making use of various goads and pricks, forces the roots 
of conviction into the stony heart of the sinner, and he ri^s transformed 
by the renewing of his mind, But this, I repeat, is totally different 
from ripgencration-::^some having one without the other, as the piously- 
educated Christian and baptized children dying young ; others having 
both, regeneration first and conversion afterwards, as many in all 
Christian ages and countries; or coi^rsion first and regenerition 
afterwards; as iSt. Paul an^-other adults ^o have received baptism after 
conversion. Now I wouladsk, where is the point to be cavilled, at in 
this line of doctrine? is there danger in it, that some so violently oppose 
it t It is doubtless liable to be abused, for what doctrine is uot, while 
human nature exists; but should^ this abuse lead ua to" lay aside the 
usef Besides, the contrarf doctrine is infinitely^ more liable to be 
loused : what, therefore, is obtained ? Scripture is ^Vrtested, the Prayer- 
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book condemned, and notliing gained. What can be done, 3^r; Editor, 
towards stemming this torrent of err<# ? 

My chief object in troubling jr.ou with this letter may now form niy 
concluding sentence, which Was to ask the advice of some experienced 
correspondent of your valuable Miscellany, as to the course a Clergyman 
in my situation should pursue^ . Should he, at the risk of making jmany 
enemies and more malcontents, continually not only lift up his voice for 
the truth in the pulpit, but rigidly enforce the discipline of the Church 
at the altar ?. or, should he, for the present at least, allow things to take 
their course ? The attention of your correspondents being called td this 
important subject will greatly oblige 

Your constant reader, Z. 


JEWISH LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Editor. — Tlie measure now pending before Parliament appears 
to have excited far less interest than its importance deserves. ' Persons 
most hostile to the principle on which it is based arc inclined to offer 
little opposition, believing that, the yitcgrity of the Constitution having 
been once essentially violated, it would now be mere prudery to stickle 
at minor liberties. I am ready to allow that the erent is much the 
same, whether the patient die by disease or by poison ; but this would 
not be regarded as suflicient excuse for accelerating thp termination 
even of the severest sufferings. The Constitution is similarly situated; 
a deadly wound is already inflicted ; but i.{%follows not that this wound 
should be widened, or that the death struggle should be abridged by 
means as little justifiable as those which induced it. If the attempt 
now making to uncliristianize the legislature be in itself indefensible, 
it is not the less so because circumstances equally indefensible have 
rendered it comimfrativehj uninjurious. 

I would not reply to the clamour about persecution by alleging the 
voice of prophecy. There is certainly abundant prophetical testimony 
that the Jews should be a persecuted race; but we do not ..therefore 
excuse^ the Caesars or the Plantagcnets. Interference of man to fulfil 
prophecy by crime, appears to me as little capable of vindication ns the 
opposite infatuation of Julian. In this way Judas and his employers, 
had they known what they w^ere doing, would have had some claim to 
piety. We must leave God to fulfil his own mcmaccs ; a different 
conduct is rather mistrust than faith; it is somewhat savouring of pre- 
sumption to determine the agency by which prophecy must be fulfilled. 
A command is clear, and the consequences indisputable ; a prophecy is 
simple evidence, of faith, but n^^round of moral motive qr aqtion. 

The fallacy, Sir, I take to be the same wliich so extensively sup- 
ported the credit of a late session's ruinous measure ; that the refusal of 
political power is intolerance and persecution. 1“ should be almost 
ashamed to demonstrate to your readers the gross absurdity of this 
position. It IS astonishing that any man pf information or reflection 
should not see that* id though neither nation nor individual can have 
right to persecute, both nations and individuals have a most undoubteST 

vot. XV. Ko. VI. 3 n 
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right to determine who shall conduct their affairs, and how their affairs 
shall be conducted. Many exclulions may be inexpedient, but none 
can be persecutions. No man can have a natural right to the legis- 
lative function any more than to the royal. lie may indeed be born a 
monarch or a legislator, %ut he is so in virtue of the constitution of his 
native society. And should our legislature pass an act excluding men 
of colour (as in our West In^an possessions), however they might be 
chargeable with folly Or somewhat woi^sO, there could still be no ground 
to accuse them of persecution. 

I therefore dismiss this charge against the opponents of the pending 
bill as utterly unworthy notice, and as scouted even in Duke’s Place. 
And now allow’ me in brief to consider the question on its own merits. 

There are two views under which every subject of importance may 
be regarded ; a Christian and a world% one. IT^nder the first, the 
inquiry is, what has God dedded or intimated? under the second, what 
is likely from experience and observation to be the effect of various 
lines of conduct on individual or political success ? The latter consi- 
dcyafioii often be lawfully allowed its influence; but no Christian 
mind coitid for a moment consent to entertain it until the former had 
l&xercised its full operation. The conduct of Aristides and his country- 
men may well put to the blush the ])rocecdings of statesmen and 
senates not yet openly renouncing Christianity. Let some liritish 
Themistocles confide to an Eldon or a Wethercll a plan of equally 
flagitious political sagacity ; would it be rejected unheard on the ground 
that it was ** most unjust,” provided assurance were given that it Avas 
** highly expedient?” However this may be, no doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the moral character of the course which ought to be 
pursued. No professing Clnistiau will allow that any plan of action 
can be, in the main, even expedient^ wliicli is at variance wdtli the 
spirit of the Gospel. Before therefore the cfleets of the present 
measure are regarded politically, they should be i*egarded Chrhtiauhj ; 
and if, under this light, they appear inconsistent with duty, this question 
is definitively settled to every Christian mind. 

Now, however unfashionable may be the notion, I take it to be 
difecidedly Christian, that a Christian legislature, like a Christian indivi- 
dual, is hound, so for as its power extends, to use all meahs authorized 
by the religion it professes to extend the knowledge and influence of 
the truth. Persecution, we readily grant, is forbidden by the Gospel, 
and therefore this it is not free to use. But it is solemnly obliged to 
uphold the cause and interests of the Gospel, and to provide that the 
blessings and enlightenment of Christianity may have the freest and 
fullest course in the land. A different policy argues, in my mind, not 
toleration or liberality, but indifference, or somewhat worse. A Christian 
legislature is> besides, bound to legistite on Christian principles ; to 
refer its acts and delibera^bns to the Gospel as the infallible standard 
of it$ decisions. Whens these rules are not observed the name of 
Christianity is impious mocker/. Now how can our legislature be said 
to be Christian from . the moment its doors are open to the Jew ? The 
spread of Christianity the Jew is conscientiously bound to oppose ; the 
reference to Christian principles would be with him the most horrible 
impiety. It is said indeed that the number of Jews admitted would be 
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small. The number does not really affect the principle. Besides, this 
allegation subverts the cause which '4t is intended to support. If the 
number of tlie Jews be wholly uninfluential, nothing will be gained by 
the measure. If it be at all influential, it cannot be influential for good. 
It must tend to cripple the energies of Christian politics, to abridge the 
means of Christian knowdedgte, and to infuse the leaven of error into 
the purity of Christian legislation. Btit again, Sir, I impugn^ the 
principle. There can be no principle on which Jews should he admitted 
and Mahometans excluded. Thfe Jews reject Christ as an impostor; 
tlie Mahometans receive him as a prophet ; so that, of tlio two errors, 
lyrahometcanism certainly does less dishonour to Christianity. Iho Jew 
rejects an essential part of the truth ; the Mahometan superadds a 
monstrous and blasphemo^ falsehood. How far cither is coin])atible 
with Christian legislation Itflthe merest common semse decide. And if 
it be again said, “tlie introduction of Mahometans is most improbable, * 
— again 1 urge the principle. Yet, considering the nature of our Indian 
territory, and the probable changes which a very short time may effect 
therein, the case is not so unlikely as may bo imagined. And even 
now w'^e are told it is the height of illibcrality not to throw open the 
doors of parliament to pagans, infidels and atheists : so that, when the 
legislature is siilficieiitly leavened with tlie nominal friends and candid 
enemies of pure Christianity, the rest will easily he accomplished. 

I am, Sir, a Churchman upon principle ; I believe the Church of 
England to he the purest and most effectual instrument for the salva- 
tion of souls which has ever existed since the times of the Apostles ; 
and therefore I cannot he “liberal” enough (as the plirase is) to believe 
that what diminishes her interests or her •ftjfliicnce will ever bo benefi- 
cial to genuine Christianity. And I am e(fually satisfied, both from the 
theory and history of our constitution, llnit the liberties of this country 
and those of the Church of England must stand or fall together. 1 
know Tloraan Catholics (better politicians than papists) who have 
expressed to me the same o[)inion ; and a leading member of that 
denomination has accordingly taken every means of shewing liis atfncli- 
ment to the Church of England ; not, of course, as a religious establish- 
ment (for in this point of view' lie must abominate it) but as an int{'gral 
part of the British Constitution. Now matters do not stand with the 
Church as formerly, wdien she possessed her legitimate strength in her 
Convocation. She might then afford to be less jealous of encroachments 
than now, when she is destitute of her lawful defences, when her Pre- 
lates, however upright, can effect little against a host of foes, and when 
some of those who might fairly have been challenged to raise her ban- 
ner in her hour of danger, have basely deserted to the enemy. Now% 
she is entirely at the mercy of Parliament, and exhibits the wholly 
unpatalleled instance of a Church whose constitution (in ^ practice) am 
only be touched in an assembly of Laymen, many of whom are tier 
bitterest foes, who have claimed the right of pillaging her revenues, 
and are desirous of increasing their number, as it would appear, solely 
to consummate her ruin. And sh^ this unholy object be allowed to 
succeed ? no real Churchman loving his Church because he loves Christie 
unity y can feel it to be matter of indifterence. 

1 say nothing here, Mr. Editpr, of the relation which a Jew bears ta 
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our civil institutions. That he is alien in fact us well as law, is capable 
of abundant proof. But into this question 1 have no desire to enter, 
t confine myself solely to CiIkistian considerations, which, if decisive, 
are sufficient of themselves. :If I am wrong, I shall be happy to sec 
myself refuted. But I admit no arguments from temporal expediency. 
They n^ay have their weight in certfiin ^semblies, but with you and 
your readers somewhat loftier Und worthier must i)rocure conviction. 

Christianus. 


COLLECTANEA. 

The following extracts we take from £Ks encyclical letter of Pope 
Gregory XVI., dd,ted at Rome, August 15, 1832 ; which may possildy 
open the eyes of some of our s.age politicians, as to the asserted alter- 
ation in papistical errors and feelings. 

“We select for the date of our letter the iriost joyful day — on which 
we celebrate the soloinii festival of the most blessed Virgin’s triumphant 
assumption into heaven, that sf/r, ivho has been Ihrough erenj great 
valamitg our patroness and pt'ofcctrcss, mag watch over its writing to 
you, a7id lead oar mind, hg her hcarenlg inJLucnce, to those counsels which 
mag prove 7nost salutary to Christ's J/ock. 

“ To break down and destroy tlie constitution of states, and under 
the appearance of liberty to bring slavery on the ])c()plc, was th(^ object 
of the impious ravings and schemes of the Walclenses, of the Beguar- 
dins, of the Wickliffites, anahpf the other children of Belial, the refuse 
of human nature, and its sta^n, who were so often and so justly anathe- 
matized hy the apostolic See. 

“ But that all mag have a snecessful and happy issue, let us raise our 
ci/es to the most blessed Pirgm Mai'y, who alone destroys heresies, ivho is 
our greatest hope, yea, the entire ground of our hope. May she exert 
her patronage to bring doum an effieacious blessing on our desires, our 
plans and proeeedings, in the present straitened condition of the Lord's 
flockr 

If tills he not blasphemy, we will thank the Pope to tell us what is. 


Mount Ararat.— A short time since there were given in the St. 
Peterslnirgh Academical Journal, some authentic particulars of Pro- 
fessor Parrot’s journey to Mount Ararat. After being baffled in re- 
peated attempts, he at length succeeded in overcoming the obstacles 
wluch beset bin:^^ and ascertained the x^ositive elevation of its peak to 
be 16,200 fretich feet; it is, therefore, more than 1,500 feet loftier 
tltipi Mount *Blanc. He describes the summit as being a circular 
plane, about 160 feet in circumference, joined by a gentle descent, with 
a second and less elevated one towards the east. The whole of the upper 
region of the mountain, from the height of 12,750 English feet, being 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. He afterwards ascended what 
is termed “The Little Ararat,” and reports it to be about 13,100 
Etiglish feet high. 





LAW REiPORT. 

No. XI V!— CHURCH RATES. 

MicJmelmas Term) 182i3, 
Miller v» ffiooMFiEi.qi^'AND Slade.* 


This was a question as to the admis- 
sion of an alh'^ation, res])onsive to the 
lihel thcniofore {[rivt^n and admitted in 
the cause : 

Tile allegation (in substance pleaded). 

Art. 1. That the church-rate, the sub- 
ject of the suit, was not made ag^eablc 
to the then present poor-rate, ffw^iesaid 
parish as pleaded in the said libel ; for 
that parishioners and inhabitants of the 
said parish, the owners or proprietors of 
ships of tlic burtlien of twenty-four tons 
register, each, and iqiwards, wae rated 
and assessed for the said ships or vessels, 
to the said jioor-rate, hut were wholly 
ornitfed to hi» mini and assessed for the 
same, to thesaiil church-rate tor the said 
parish. And the article went on to plead, 
that the several parishioners whose iianu'S 
were set forth in a ])aper writing or ex- 
hibit annexed, marked A., were proprie- 
tors of the several ships or vessels, 
expressed, of the tonnage ('xpressed, and 
w'crc rated and assessed for the said 
ships or vessels, at the snnis expressed, 
to the poor's-rate in force for the said 
parish, at the time of making the said 
church-rate ; hut that such parishioners 
were altogether omitted to be rated and 
assessed for such ships <ir vessels, to the 
said church-rate. 

2. The second article pleaded, that the 
mode of making the church-rate within 
the said parish had not been uniform, 
but had varied, from time to time, in 
manner following, viz. ‘*that from the 
year 17ol, or thereabouts until in or 
about the year 1773, lands, messuages, 
and tenements, within the said parish, 
and personal property, or stock in trade, 
including therein ships belonging to pa- 
rishioners and inhabitants of the said 
parish, but not money in the public 
stocks or funds, or otherwise at interest, 
were rated and assessed to all the dif- 
ferent church-rates ’*—tl)at “from the 
year 1773, until in or about the year 
1792, lands, messuages, and tenements, 
within the said parish, and personal pro- 
perty, belonging to the Jiarishioncrs and 


inhabitants of the said parish, including 
therein ships money in the public 
stocks or funds, or otherwise at ,^|erei^, 
were rated and assessed to all the dif- 
ferent church-rates : ” — that “ from the 
year 1792, until in or about the year 
1800, such lands and tenements, stock 
in trade, and sliips onltj (but not money 
at interest in the stocks, or otherwise, as 
in the inters III between l7ol to 1773) 
were so rated or assessed — and lastly, 
that “from the said year 1800, till the 
jircsent time, such lands and tenements, 
and stock m trade, but neither money at 
interest, as above, nor ships, had been 
rated and assessed to the dillcrent church- 
rates, made for the said parish." And 
the article further pleaded, that Miller 
(the defendant) was not by law rateable 
to the said church-tatCf both for his mes- 
tenniu'niSf mul hereditaments^ and 
also Jor his stock in trade in the said 
pafishf and that^ therefore^ he was not Justly 
rate^ and assessed to the said rate or 
ass^ment ns aforesaid f** nor was such 
rate or assessment made agreeable to the 
usual mode of making the church-rate 
in the said parish, as pleaded in the 
libel. 

3. Tlie third article pleaded — that the 
several parishioners, twxdve in number, 
whose riami‘8 were set forth in the paper- 
writing, or exhiliit, marked B., annexed, 
were then, and at tlie time of making 
the said rate, possessed of stock in trade 
within the said parish: but, together 
with other persons also ))osscs8ed of 
stock ill trade in the said parish at such 
times, were, altogether omitted to be 
rated, either to the said poor’s-rate, or 
to the said church-rate, for the same. 

4. The fourth was a general, con- 
cluding article, praying, that the said 
church-rate might be pronounced to 
have bf;en unduly made and assessed, 
and that Miller, t|je ^pellant (the 
original defendant), might be disrpissed 
from the suit, and from all furthlr ob- 
servance of justice therein. 

The counsel for the appellant were 


* An allegation -responsive to a libel thentofore adinitteii in the cause, pleading a clitirch rate 
including ” stock in trade siiggesbug, Jst. That the parishioners were Omitted to be rated for 

** shipping ;** *iclly. That several parishioners possessed ol stock in trade, were altogether onilue<l 
to be rated in the said rate, and, cotueqncntly, that the rale was invafid-tli reded to go proof. 
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procet*dii)g to argxie against the admis- 
sion of th\r*a11egation, but were stop^^d 
by the Court. 

JVr Curiam. 

Best, J. — The rateability of stock in 
Pool, to. the church, gener^lly^ ^SiS deter- 
mined. atieast su b modo, by the Court, upon 
the^ntl|i^sion of the libel ; a decision yntk 
tbe principle of which none of the ^itcts 
pleaded in ' the allegation about^. lo be 
debated, seem to the ^^^t materially to 
interfere. They even'estaldish the s#t6- 
stantiat Averment of the libel, that atocli|,v 
has uniformly been rated to the church 
in Pool ; though the practice, under cir- 
cumstanceSf may have varied us to the par- 
ticular kinds of stock included, from time 
to time, in the scvcral^tes. Accordingly, 
the allegation must, at all events, re- 
formed, by sa’ikjng'out that part of the 
second article wtiich' pleads that the ap- 
pellant was not liable to he raUd^ both 
for his lands and tenements ^ and also for 
his htock in trade** At the same time 
we arc clearly of opinion, that of the 
objections taken to this particular rate, 
one, ut least, must ultimately be fatal. 
If stock in trade bo taxable to the 
Cliurcli, so also must shipping he, es- 
jiecially in Pool ; where sbipj)ing arc 
taxable, in common with other stock, to 
the poor, under a decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, made, as with refer- 
ence to this town of Pool in partit^kur. 


Again, of parishioner| holding stock in 
trade in Pool, some are pleaded to be 
ofhittcd altogether in the rate. This 
also would, probably, be fatal to the 
rate ; but that the prior objection would 
(of course taking the fact to be as 
pleaded, namely, that shipping are 
omi^led to be rated altogether), seems 
to the Court to be nearly certain. Under 
these circumstances, would it not be 
advisable for the vestry to desist from 
enforcing the present rate, and to make 
a ‘new rate, including both , ^hipping and 
stock, if any, of parishioners omitted in 
the present rate ? Such a rate tliis 
Court might hold to be valid ; and, pro- 
bably, Yi^4tlicr the present appellant, nor 
any other parislnoncr, after this inti- 
mation of the Court’s opinion, would 
object to the payment of his proportion 
of a rate so constnic ted. Sliould this 
suggestion be acceded to, it will preclude 
the necessity of counsel going through a 
detail o^thcir objections to the admission 
of the present plea. 

The Counsel for the appellant and 
respondent, after some ileliberation, 
having mutuidly, for themselves, con- 
ditionally acceded to the suggestion, 

Per Curiam. 

As for the present, the allegation, 
with the suggested omission, must stand 
admitted. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


S OMESTic. — A variety of important 
DCts have occupied the attention of 
Government and Varliament during the 
preceding month, First amongst these 
&tanfjj§ the ministerial budget, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer opened by 
stating' that Ministers had reduced 1387 
places, the income of which was 231,400/. ; 
elTecting a saving tp the country, after al- 
lowing certain compensation8,of 193,000/* 
There had also been a reduction of diplo- 
matic salaries, including three pwlia- 
mentary olFices, making a further siting 
of 91,000/.; that ^60 persona had been 
brought from the, full pay to half pay, 
making anoth^er saving, the amount of 
which^ he did not state. That in the 
year ’^ending the 5 th of April, J832, 
there had been a deficiency of "revenue 
of 1,240,411/. but in that ending thb 5th*** 
of April, 1833, there had been an excess 
of 1,487,143/.; covering Uie former defi- 
ciency, and leaving a surplus of 285,000/. 
There had also been a diminution of ex- 


penditure clurijig the last year, ninoiinting 
to 2,492,320/. : he then calculated the 
expenditure of the current year at 
41-,922,219/. whilst he estimated the in- 
come at 46, '194, 1 28/., leaving a probable 
surplus of about 1,572,000/. With sucli 
a prospect he proposed to the House a 
reduction of taxes as follows duty on 
Tiles to be totally repealed, 37,000/. ; a 
reductiomof the tax on Advertisements, 
75,000 ; a diminution of the Stamp Duty 
on Marine Insurances, 100,000/. ; a re- 
duction of the Assessed Taxes on Shops 
and Warehouses, about 100,000/.; a 
total repeal of the duty on Taxed Carts, 
35,000/. ; ditto on Shopmen, 40,000/. ; 
ditto on Clerks, 55,000/. ; ditto on Stew- 
ards, 9,500/. i a%ejpeal of half the ta<im- 
posed in 1831 on Kaw Cotton, 300,000/. ; 
ditto of the Soap duties, 593,000/. To- 
tal of loss. ^tOj thc Revenue, 1,349,000/. ; 
but expecting: an increased consumption 
from the diminution of duty on various 
articles, j^rticularly Soap, he took that 
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loss at only 105,Ci|)0/. ; winch, dcdactcd 
from the estimated surplus m Kcvenue, 
will yet leave a balance of 516,000^/in 
favour of that Revenue. 

On the 26tli of April, Sir W. Ingleby 
proposed a reduction of the Malt tax toi^ 
one half its present amount, whiob was 
carried by a majority of ten if|ainst 
Ministers. On the the 29th, Sir J. Key 
proposed the entire abolition of the 
House and Window duties; this was 
met by an amendment which both nega- 
tived Sir J. Key’s motion, and rescinded 
the vote on Sir W. Ingleby’s, and which 
was adopted by a majority of 198. 

On the 14th of May, Mr. Secretary 
Stanley introduced his measurc-i^ibr the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery in the Colo- 
nies belonging to Great Britain. They 
are in abstract as follows : — Every slave 
may demand of his owner to be registered 
as an capprenticed servant for twelve 
years, at the end of which period he 
shall be free. During these twelve years 
the master shall he entitled to three- 
fourths of his tini(‘, (to be either three 
quarters of each day, or each ueek, — 
ten hours being reckoned a day’s work,) 
in return for which the master sliall fiir- 
iiisli birn with fooil, clothing, and the 
allowances now enacted by law; — the 
slave to be valued at the commencement 
of this apprenticeship ; and if he works 
his spare time for his inast<’r, each year 
he shall he reckoned to wipe oil' one- 
twelfth part of his value; or, if he works 
for another, he shall pay his master such 
a ))ortiou of his value. If he pay his 
master the balance of his value at any 
period, he shall from that jicriod be free. 
A loan of tifteeri millions to ho granted 
in favour of the owners of West Indian 
estates, upon approved security; and 
magistrates, unconnected with local in- 
terests, to be appointed for the due ad- 
ministration of justice between the slave 
and his owner. 

On the Idtli of May, the day appointed 
for the reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
there were not present members sufficient 
to form a House, and consequently the 
Bill was lost. 

A Bill for the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day has been lost by a minority 
of four. Two motions have been brou^t 
forward by Mr. Cobbettj— one for me' 
repeal of the Stamp Duties ; and another, 
that the House should petition the King 
to remove Sir Robert reel from the Hat 
of his Privy Counsellors : the former wae 


rejected by a majority of 250, 0 26 ; the 
latter by one of 298 to 4. A motion of 
Mr- Whitmore for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, met with a similar fate ; as 
did another from Mr. Grotc, that Mem- 
bers of Parliament should be chosen by 
Ballot rather than Vote. %■ 

|n connexion with these reforming or 
revolptionary measures withiijC doors' have 
been expressions of similar feeling with- 
out. The mob were summoned to meet 
in Cold Bath Fields, to consider of the 
means of forming a National Convention, 
to protect the interests of the people, no 
longer safe in the hands of even a re- 
formed House of Commons, Placards 
were dispersed by prdcr of Goveriuncnt, 
declaring the meeting illegal, and forbid- 
ding Web an assembly. In defiance of 
these, people did assemble, and having 
elected a chairman and proceeded to dis- 
cuss the object of their meeting, the 
magistrates ordered the police to disperse 
them and secure the ringleaders. This 
was etlectcd without difficulty, but whilst 
doing if, one policeman was stabbed 
fatally, and two others severely wounded. 
The Jury, in defiance of law and evidence, 
have brought in the verdict of justifiable 
homicide, because the Riot Act was not 
read, nor h.id Government taken suffi- 
cient me.'isures, in their estimation, to 
prejjftut the meeting ; — a verdict which 
was%)ng and tumultuously cheered by 
the mob without. The Political Union 
i)f Birmingham, by whose correspond- 
ence Lor^ John Russell felt himself “ /zo=- 
nomedj' fffevv months since, having called 
a j)ubHc mci‘iing to petition the King 
to dismiss his Lordship and his corac^u- 
torsfrom his councils, as inefficient minis- 
ters, the same was numerously attended 
and the Address voted by acclamation, 
with additional resolutions to promote 
similar petitions from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

France. — The Ducliess de Berri has 
been delivered of a female child. , She 
has declared Count Hector de Luchese 
Palli, Gentleman of the Chamber to 
the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
Neapolitan Minister at the Hague, to he 
the father of it. The family of the Count 
is one of the oldest and m6st distin- 
guished among the nobilit>of that king- 
dom. The state of health of the di^hcss 
is reported to be one of great danger ; 
and i|f is 'expected, that if she should 
recover, she will be sent with her child 
to Naples. 
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Evening . — Judges v. . . 

2 Cor. xlu 


Refomution ofirKanners « ^ 
Self Predation • • • • • 


Appropriate singing Psalms | 


3 SUNDAY after TRINITY.! 


CVIII. 3, 4, 5. t.M. ^ ^ 

XCVIl. 1, 2, A, 5, ^.v.'fiackinglM 


tMp. W. Nlohol 
l%i. Atterbu] 
JTBaiifuy. I 
, J. Rlddoclv.; 


.V‘W p)r. J. Barrow, Serm. IV. 

Sam ii / HonouT the Reward of honourings Dr. E. Young. JI. 372. 
JiTor/imy.— 1 5am. It. . | • . . . I Bp. Horne. HI. 229. 


Luke \ li Wlsdoa justified of all her Children 

\ 

* t I 

Collect Defence and Comfort in ^/Vdveraity . 

4 . 

Epistle, 1 Pet. V. 0—11 . Pride and Humility 


Gospel, Luke XV. 1 — 10 . 


Appropriate singing Psalms | 


Evenwg.’^l Sam. iii 


Appiopriatc ‘.inglng Psalms ^ 


Divine Joy o\cr the Penitent . . 

LX XV 1, i, h, c M. nrirfutiU 
CXXl. 1, 2, j, c.MU tVi.stmint.tei Kne 


rjDx.T. Coney. I. Serms 21, 
, J 2!!?, 2.'! 

5 J* TotUe. 87. 

( Bs-Staiingficet. Jl. *f5. 
. Dr. N. Alarsball on Ps. xlii. 
f Bp.,Mant. HI. 195. [m. 

|Sam. Saattergood IT. 308^ 
f DritiCoekihan. II. I. j 
C'Abp. XilloUon. L 135. 

J Dr. D. Waterlahd. IX. 200. , 
J .Christian Rcmem.VlI. 017 ; 
( XI. 4111. 


, . . , T. Coney* II. 297, 3 LS. 

Submission of Eli ] Dr. R. Warr^. II. 333. 

,,, , „ , i \ Carr, a 102. . I 

(biiht the He.id ........ Bp, Beverld^.*!. 278. I 


XC 7, s, Q, r. M. Bedford. 
Et einiig 11} inn. 
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INT|:Li,IC>ENCE. ; 

TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

' Rpv. J. Parsons. — On the resignation of his School, the pupils of the Rev. J. 
Parsons^ ati^Redland, presented him wHh a magnificent piece of plate, bearing the 
fpllowing inscription j— 

•* Viro Reverendo Johanni Parson.*(, 

■ ’ Alamnorum.pietate, 

MDCeC XXXI I.*’ 

ill testimony of the high regard they entertained for him as a friend and tutor. 
Ilig present as well as tnany of his earliest pupils attended on this occasion, when 
an elegant and appropriate speech Was delivered by the Rev. W. S. Birch, expressive 
of the .idmiratipn tliey ielt for him as a friend, a ^holar, and a Christian, and which 
the Bev. gentleman acknowledged with the most gKiteful feeling. 

Rev. James Smith, M.A. — A' handsomely embossed and chased silver salver 
lias been presented to the Rev. James Smith, M.A. Fellow of Brasennosc College, 
by tlm congregation attending the Stepney New Church, I^iondon, with the following 
inscription ; — ** Presented to the Rev. James Smith, M.A. on his retiring from the 
ministry of Stepney New Church, after a zealous apd faithful discharge of its duties 
during nine years, by the congregatioW* in token of their grateful respect and sincere 
esteem.’' 


Divinity Institution. — With a view of providing eflicieut divines, and pre- 
venting the growth of “ schismatic heterodoxy,” tlic Bl^hop of Bath and Wells 
intends shortly to establish, at Wpstoii-su}>er-Mare, a Divinity Institution, similar to 
the one lie promoted when Bishop ot Chester, at St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Ordinations, — By the Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden, on Trinity Sunday. — By 
'l^’.the Bishop of Norwich, in Norwijk Cathedral, on Trinity Sunday. — The jlishop of 
'lily’s General Ordination in London, on June I). — The Bishop of Cniichester will, in 
^ futtiH^e, hold half-yearly Ordinations on Trinity Sunday and on Sunday before 
Christmas. 



The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold an Ordination at St. Margaret’s Church, 
W esiminstcT, on Sunday, June lO. 

The Church ov Knoland. — At a recent Ordination in the Cathedral of 
Exeter, among the gentlemen admitted to the Order of Deacons by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop, was Mr. W. Greenwood, of Torquay, a gentleman advanced in 
years, and who had built a dissenting mcoting-housc in the Independent interest in 
that place. On his return from the ordination he stated his reasons for it, and 
announced to his congregation that he had conformed to the Established Church; 
adding also, that it would be pleasing to him to find that his usual hearers were 
desirous of joining the same communion. About half his congregation remain with 
him ; and it is understood h^ is about to add #tower to his chapel, to endow 
it, and to solicit from the Bish^ that he will be pleased to consecrate it. 

BRiTiaii AND Foreign Bible Society.— 'The annual meeting of this society 
was held on the 1st. uU, at Exetet-Hall, Btrand, Lord Bexley presiding. The Report 
stated, that the numbeie^of JBibles and Testaments distributed by the Society during 
the past }ear, aneounded to 538,841, forming, since the commencement of its labour, 
a total number of 8,145,466. The 'amountof receipts during the year wsOi 75,492/. 
whUf the expenditure was 88,6r6i llitis leaving a defalcation which would render it 
neoeeiiiary to curtail the iasiie of Captures, and the price of the Bibles. 

Trinitarian' Bible Society. — A general meeting of the members and 
Cfiends of thifi Institd^on was lately held at the lower room, Exeter Hall, which was 
numerously attcndq^i The chair was taken by the Right Hon. Thos. Ecskine, the 
president of the society, ^(le. report of the committee was read by the secretary, 
briefly slating ,tbe obje^it of the meetings the^ptkieiples of the society, and its pro- 
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ceedings during the period yvhich had elapsed since the first ann^al meeting in 
December last. It appeared that 3,358 copies of the .Holy Scriptures had been* 
issued ill that period, indking the total issues since the formation of the society of 
7,641 copies; and the cash account presented a balance in favour of the society of 
assets exceeding liabilities of 320/. 175. Grf. The rccei[>ts, during the last five months, 
from subscriptions and donations, &c. amounted tp upwards of 1,200/. - 

King’s College. — At the annual meeting of pfpprietors of shares ih’^this jnsti- 
tution, the report stated that a great increase in the number of students had takeh 
place, more particularly in the junior department, which had more than dhnbled in- 
the last year. The report further stated that there were subscriptions unpaid to the 
extent of 13,000/.; and that although the committee had useil every means to obtain 
payment, only 085/. had been yet received. The Secretary tlien read the balance 
sheet of receipts and expenditure, from the 1st of January to the 31st of Decerfiber, 
1832, which stated that they had received in donations, sale of Exchequer Bills, fees 
from students, A'c. 21,493/. 55. 4i/.j Whilst the expenditure amounted to 20, 510/. Gs. 5d . ; 
leaving a cash balance in hand of 970/. 185. 4rf. ; independently of 7000/. in Exchequer 
Bills in the Bank of England, The Auditors* H^ort stated that about 14,000/ in 
subscriptions and donations remained unpaid — A discussion ensued as ^ whether 
defaulters could not be compelled by law to make good their engagements. — The 
Court was informed that the only course that could be pursued under the Act was 
to declare forfeited the payment of 5/. per cent, made on the shares at the time 
of subscribing. 

National Society. — This society held their general meeting at the Church- 
building Society’s office, St. Martin’s place, on Wednesday, the 1st of May. The 
schools of nine places were n’ceived into union, and grants, amounting in the whole 
to 735/., voted in aid of building school-rooms on thirteen difterent applications. 


()RD1NATI0NS.--1833. 

Peterborough • ^Aftril 28. | Salisbury April 28. 

DEACONS. *1^ 

Xante, Degree (’o\icge, Univef$Uy. By Bishojp of 

Cotes, Septimus B.A. Wadliam Oxf. Salisbury 

Goddard, George Ashe . . . . .B.A. Braseunose Oxf. Salisbury 

Uussey, Edwaid B.A. Exeter Oxf. Salisbury 

Rigdcn, William B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. SalLsbury 

Vaughan, John B.A. Worcester Oxf. Salisbury 

TRIKSTS. 

Ashe, Robert 3Iartyn M.A. Trinity Oxf. Salisbury 

Bate.s. John B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Peterborough 

Bey non, Edward Francis . . . .M.A. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 

Bonnin, Thomas Scott . . . . B.A, Queen’s Camb. Peterborough 

Cottle, Thomas M.A. Pembroke Oxf, Salisbury 

Crawley, John Lloyd B.A. Trinity Oxf. Peterborough 

Hughes, Edmund William .... B.A. Worcester Oxf, Peterborough 

Killock, William Bryan . . . i: . B.A. Peterhouse Camb^ Peterborough 

Lendon, Abel Seyer ' . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Peterborough 

Poison, Hugh B.A. Exetei;^ Oxf. Salisbury 

Powys, Frederick Henry Xelverton . M.A. Einmaduel Camb. Peterborough 

Robbing, George B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Salisbury 

Vaughan, John James M.A. Mertop Pxf. Salisbury, 

Vigne, George (let. dim.) .... B.A. Trinity Oxf. , Peterborough 

Warren, Charles jB.lL, Trinity Camb. Peterborough 

Winter, John Saumvex. , . B.A. Corpui.Cbristi ^ Camb. Peterborgugh 

Dea^jins^ X6,--3rotal, 2L . ’ 


NatM. 

Bevan, T. . . • . , 

Borton, R. K. « * * 
Bowman; Isaac . . 


PREFEKMENTS. .. 

Pr^ermni. Ceunty. Diumm. Patron, 

I Archdn. Uf St Davl4i*a - 1 Bo of St David’s 

f®,rfPreb. lnCon. qh,of8r«e«» ^ Bp. or 8t Dam » 

. 8carbotDuglv.S|. MaryiC. |!.„York' fork V, of Sc«rlidnii%h 
. Formby, C. Laheas. Chester R. of Walton 
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Natne. Preferment. Citunty, Diocese. Patron. 

Browne, Henry . . . Ernley, R. Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 

Byron, John ..... Elmstone Har^vrick, V. Gloster Gloster Lord Chancellor 

Fuller, Robert F. . . Chalving^^ B, Sussex Chichest. A. E. Fuller, Esq. 

Haddington, G. . . Preb. iii Cath. Church of Chichester Bp. of Chichester 

Jenkins, WillUm , . { St.»avid’«Bp. of St. David'. 

Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Warwick L. & C. Earl of Bradford 


Jones, John Llansannan, R. 

ICempson, Edward. . Castle Bromwich, C. 


Latham, Henry . . 
Littlehood, Joseph 

I 

Lord, Charles. ... 

Mason, William . . 
Merewether, Francis 


. Selmeston, V. 

. T homey burn, R. 
C Utengton, V. 

< with Balking, C . 

^ and Woolston, C. 

. Normanton, V. 

( Allen smore^V. 

( a7id Clehanger, V. 


Moore, Vf.G Siixwold, V. 

Ne&field, Charles . . Stratton, St. Marg. V. 


Parry, H. . . . 

Parsons, Henry 

. TV 1 1 » ^ Devizes, St. John, B. 

PJiipp., Edivd. Jas I ^ g, C 


Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Asaph 
Upton, St. L»’onard, C. Gloster 

^ Wilts 

Sclwyn, William , . Trei). in Cath. Ch. of Ely 
Shultleworth, Edward Konwyn-wuh-Kca, C.* Cornwall Exeter 

Vernon, M. H. ... liCominster, V. 

West, J. T. 1-.. . . . Stoke, P. C. 

Whitaker, G. Ay ton, Meudlmm, 


rPreb. of Heathhcld 
Sussex Chich. < in Cath. Cli. of 
( Chichester 

Northum. Durham Greenwich Ho.‘p. 

Berks Salisbury C. Eyre, Esq. 

V 

W. York York Trin. Coll. Carnb. 

I „ f ( P. of 1). ( D. & C. of Hereford 
i • I of Here. ( D. of Hereford. 
Lincoln Lincoln C. Turner, Esq. 

r Merton Coll. Oxf. 
Wilts Salisb. < on norn. of Bp. 

( of Salisbury 
Bp. of St. Asaph 
Gloster Bp. of Gloster 

Salisbury Lord Chancellor 

Bp. of Ely 
V. of Kenwyn 
I ^ Eton Coll, on nom. 
[ of iip. ot Chich. 
Chester SirH.E.Bunbmy,Bt. 
xr ( Tru'^tees of Thomas 
^ Whitaker, Esq. 


Sussex 

Chester 

Suiiblk 


Name. 

Bridge, Bewick . . . 

Garr, John 

Chester, Robert . . . 
Clough, Roger • • • | 
Coffin, J. P. 


•1 


Croker, Frederick 

Davis, Henry . . 
Dillon, W, Edward | 

Holland, Jefifery . . | 
Hurd, WHtiam . . . 
Marshall, Le^is. .* . i 

Taylor, Joseph. . . ^ 

Tomi^ns^ R. Bohun 
Waddington, George 

Wation, Thomas , 

Webster, James . 
Whitaker, John . 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Preferment. Vouuly 

Chen y Hinton, V. Camb. 

Great Oakley, R. Essex 

Elstead, 11, Sussex 

Can. of Cath, Ch. of St. Asaph ) „ r c, a i 

^ Llansannan,2d Port, R.Denhigh St. Asaph > “P' 
Lankinghorne, V. Cornwall Exeter Miss Hewish 

Lincoln Lincoln^ 

Lord Chancellor 


Diocese Pail on. 

p, j St. Peter’s College, 
( Cauih. 

London I 

Chichest. Loid Sclsey 


GoxhiU, V, 

(7iid Lowdbam, V, 
with Pettistree, V, 
Somerton, V. 

St. Endeliion, R. 
and Cornell y, C. 
Peoihorva, R. 
with Dolbenmaen, C. 
Hognaston, 
Davldstow, V. 

and WarleggaOft R* 
Snitterfieldjjy. 
and Stourbidd^^ C 


j- Suffolk Norw. ^ 

Somerset B. & W. Earl of llchester 

> Carnarv. Babgor Bp. of Bangor 
Derby L. & C. Dean of Lincoln 

Warw* 5 ^p. of Worcester 

«na cKoumnugVji Worcet. J * Jr. of Oldswinford 

and Head Mksti^dnbVee Grammar Scb^l, Stourbridge 
Saham Toney, tt, Norfolk Jf^wich New Coll. Oxf. 

Northwdil, R. • Norilsk' iferwich Bp. of Ely 

c. i 

Mepershfil, R^ Beds. ^ Lincoln St.John*sColl.CAmb. 

Qarforth, R. W. York York Rev. J. Whitaker 
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OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster ; — Mr. Wm. Charles Fynes 
Webber, Mr, Robert Hickson, and Mr. 
Wm. Goodcnough Penny. 

Mr. Erroll Hill, Scholar of New College, 
has been admitted an Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 

Mr. H. Shepheard, of Merton College, 
has been elected Scholar of Worcester 
College on the Foundation of Dr. G. 
Clarke. 

Certain alterations in the statutes, by 
which the Latin Sermon, usually preached 
by all Candidatea^for the degree of Hachelor 
in divinity, will, for the future, be dispensed 
with, have been unanimously agreed to. 

MARRIED. 

At Louth, Lincolnshire, by the Uev. 
(i. N. Smith, the Hev, Zachary James 
Ldv\ardb, M.A. Fellow of Wadliam Col- 
lege, and Cur.ate of (^npstablc, near Wive- 
hscombe, to (Muulot*e, daughtei of the late 
Mr. Aiidrews, ot Yeovil. 

At St. James’s Cliureh, London, by the 
Rev. W. Ii. Kham, the Rev. Frpdorir 
Alexander Steiky, M.A. Student of ('hribt 
Ciuirch, to Marian, daughter of the late 
Robert Collins, Esq. of Ipswich, 

At St. Pancras, London, by the Rev. 
Charles Bartholomew, M.A. the Rev. (i. 
William Mewnham, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, to Helen Maria, youngest 
daiigliter of the late Rev. William Heath, 
of Inkberghe, Worcestershire. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY, 

Rev. A.E. Me.'.ham,Fell.of ('orp.Chr, Coll. 
bachelor in medicine, with licence 

TO PRACTISE. 

Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke Coll, 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Charles Vink, Magdalen Hall. 
William Palmer, Fell, of Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. James Stevens, St. John^s CoU, , 
Henry James Hoskins, iToiversity Coll. 


Dighy Latimer, Lincoln Coll. 

Revr J. Rudman Drake, Christ Church. 
Rev. William Hutton, Queen’s Coll. 

W. Nash Skillicorhe, Worcester Coll. 

W. Cayley, Christ Church, grand comp. 
Henry Herbert Evans, Magdalen Half. 
Robert John Gould, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. Edward' RolleSj, Pembroke Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS; 

Edward Henry Blytli, Queen's Coll. 
Henry M. B. Barn^ps, Oriel Coll. 

John Whitehead Peard, Exeter Coll. 

Henry J. Maddock, Worcester Coll. 

R. Rothwell^ Brascimose Ooli. grand comp. 
David Theodore Williams, New Inn Hall. 
John Ilbdges Shaivvood, St. Edmund HalL 
Michael Thomas Dupre, Lincoln Coll, 
Henry Bync Carr, University Coll. 

John Dixon Clark. University Coll. 
William Cartwright, University Coll. 
William Ihlward Suiteei*, University Coll. 
Hon. James Hewitt, Christ Church. 

Hon. R. Cavendish Bojle, Christ Church. 
'^Hoii. \V, H. Dawnay, Clnist Chuich. 
Frank George Hopwood, ClirisI Church. 
John Dean Drake, Braseiinose Cod. 

John Drake, Brasennuse Coll. 

George Coltman, Urasennose Coll. 
Willougliby E. Rooke, Brascimose fJoll. 

G. Benjamin Snndford, Brasennosc (’oil. 
Ric‘Hi d Jesson Dawes, Worcester (hill. 
Edvifard Mason CrossfiPid, Magdalen Hall. 
William Charles Sole, Wadham (Joll. * ' 
Francis Henry Lee Warner, Balliol Coll. 
Filzherbcrt Adams Marriott, Oriel Coll. 
William Henry Pole Carew, Oriel Coll. 
John Lockhart Ross, Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Baden Powell, Jesus Coll. / 

James Philipps, Jesus Coll. 

John A. Jhshop, Jesus (^oll. 

Thomas Boys Fen is, Trinity Coll. 
Nicholas Kendall, New Inn flail, 

Robert Smith, Christ Chinch. 

C. Thornton Cunningham, Christ Church. 
Amos Hay ton, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry Herbert, Balliol Coll. 

Heneage Drummond, BalKol Coll. 

John Phillip Hugo, Wadham Coll. 
Williani^Morgan, Wadham Coll. 

Abraham Farley Wynter, Sk John’s Col). 


CAMBRIDGE, 

ELEOTiONS. Pemtopke' College, baa been elected.^ Fcl- 

James Dalziel Simpaoh, B.A* of Sidney low i»f ibat S^ety on Archbiahop GrindaPa 
Sussex College, has been ehloted Mathe- fonnd^ion. 

matical Lecturer of that Society* . Charles Jolinstone, and Richard 

S. G. Fawcett, B.A. of Magdalene Col-*^ Norris En^feli, Ba^helorB of Arts, of Gon- 
lege, has been elected a Fellow of that viUe and Caida C<^e, lhave been elected 
Society. Pellppmi oF iha|^ Sodety, on the foundation 

Tbc., Rev. Thomas Fleming, B.A. of of A|r. W^rfteyf 
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James Cartmell, 6. A. of Emmanuel CoU 
lege, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of Christ’s College. 

William Wigan Harvey, King’s 

College, has been fleeted a Tyl||fi4tt’8 He- 
brew Scholar of tbi wst class ; and William 
Alfred Dawson, B.A. of Christ’s College, 
a Tyrwhilt’s Hebrew Scholar of the second 
class. ,, 

PRIZE. 

The Chancellor’s- Medial foi^ the best 
Finglisli poem has been adjudged to Ole- 
raent B. Hue, of Trinity College. Subjj^^t, 
Delphi. 

GRACES. 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate : 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University so much stock in the Three 
per cent. Consols ^s shall amount to the 
balance due to the Fitzwilliaip Fund an^ 
the amount of the interest due from the 
University to the said fund^ 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University the sum of 400/. I'hrceper 
cent. Consols to the Crane account. 

To confirm the Regulations proposed in ^ 
the report of the Syndicate appointed by 
Grace dated Feh. 18ih, 1883, to consider 
of what standing Candidates for the Degree 
of B.A. ought to be before they are alJ||^ed 
to be examined for that Degree. ' » 

’fo appoint the Vice Chancellor, Dr. 
Cbafy, Dr. French, Mr. 'I^thani, Pfofessor 
Miisgrave, Mr. Archdall of Kinmaiuiel ('ul- 
legc, and Mr.Hodgson of St. Teler’s College, 
a Syndicate, to consult rebpccting the old 
printing-house and the adjoining premises 
belonging to the University, and to report 
before the end of this term. 

The admirable portrait of the late Prb- 
fessor Person, by Itoppner^ has been pre- 
sented to the. University Library by Mrs, , 

' Esther Raine, of Richmond, Yorkshire. ^ 
It is considered the chef d'atuvre of the 
painter, and an excellent likeness. 

DEGREES conferred. * 

. DOCTOR IN P4V$IC. * 

Qharks Lemann, Trlnlty^oll. 

H^ORAlW MfASTER OP 

Sijt ^H^bes, Trinity ,<»dll. ; 

^art# Mcti^vaVe, St, John’s CqlL ‘'It 

Ckrke, 'St ^ JL- 

Hoe, Stdhey ColL - 
rtpmbyi Dqw^i% Cp\l 
, Brow.p,,Cl4tre jilptltj . 

flev. Cdr|f^'Clpd'$^„Coy.'/ 

BeV. jittBes Fenfold, Chrtsi’s CoB, 


• UACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Miles B. Beevor, Pembroke Coll. 

John Browning Edwards, Jesus Coll. 
Shiieto Fiielle Pemberton, Sidney Coll. 
Thomas Yorkc, Queen’s Coll. 

Richard Lewis Brown, King’s Coll. 

William Ford, King’s Coll, 

B. E.G. Warburtoii, Trinity Coll, 

Thomas O. Bateman, St. John’s Coll. 
William Guise Tucker, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Henry Allen, ren)broke Coll. 

William Dakins, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Charles L. F. Kirwan, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Richard King Bedingfield, Queen’s Coll. 
Thomas JRlye Norris, Jesus Coll. 

John Oeorge Fafdell, Christ’s Coll. 

William Corfield, Clirist’s Coll. 

Thoma^ R. Dickinson, Magdalene Cull. 
Christopher Temple, Magdalene Coll. 
William Lowe, Magdalene Coll. 

Robert T. Noble, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Glanville Martin, Sidney Sussex Coll. 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, May 6, tlie 
Rev, George Peacock, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, being in the chair. Seveial new 
memhenrs were elected, and presents of 
books, &c. announced. A notice was read, 
containing an account of the conformation 
and anatomy of a hybiid animal (a lion- 
tiger) which died in this town, by Mr. 
Melson, of Trinity College. Also a memoir, 
by the Marchese Spineto, on a certain 
insect which occurs in the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt ; and a memoir by Professor Airy on 
DittVaction. In this memoir was noticed an 
experiment recorded in Newton’s “ Optics,” 
wliere it is statedthat a beam of light, passing 
through a slit formed by two knife edges 
' very near eachotlier, separates into two, so 
as to leave a black line in the middle of the 
shadow. By the mstiliilatory theory the 
central line ought to be light and not dark. 
Professor Airy stated, that in repeated trials 
* he bad found^no dark central line, and that 
Hie same observation had. already been 
made by M. Bij|t, ' 

A special gwral meeting was held on 
^ Wednesday, May 15, the Rev. Professor 
S^gwiek, the pip^dent, being iq the chair. 
Af this meetings a Seal, executed for that 
purpose by Mr. Wyon of the Mint, was 
declared to be the ^al of the. S^hsty 
agreeably to tbe Charter. The eeal repre- 
, tents a %ure qf after the statue 

, in Trinity College chapel, vriih the motto 
•^l^oeietas I1^p«upfiS<» C^antab. Incorp. 

At a itteetihl tm Monday, May 20, Dr. 
Haviland, T^lce-presi^nt, in the chair, seven 
ikew Fellows were elected, and the following 
commuiflcaHoiis were read.— On the attract 
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tion of spheroids, by G. Green, Esq. , In 
this paper the autlior presents certain 
analytical forniulse, in reference to triple 
integrals of a more general form than those 
offered in the attractions of spheroids of 
arbitrary form and density, and applies 
them to the problem of the attractions of 
ellipsoids, so as to comprise the actions on 
points, internal and external in a common 
process, by the addition of a positive quan- 
tity under the radical sign in the expression 
for the recipiocal distance between the 
point acted on and any point of the ellip- 
soid, which quantity is afterwards made to 
vanish. A paper was also by W. 
Hopkins, Esq. of St. Peter’s College, on the 
determination of the vibratory motion of 
elastic fluids in tubes of definite length. 
The author described a series of experi- 
ments made by him with a view of sub- 
jecting to an experimental test the different 
solutions which have been given of this 
problem. The intensity of the vibrations 
in any part of the tube are indicated to the 
eye by the motion which those vihratiuns 
excite in a delicate membrane, sprinkled 
with light sand, and suspended in the tube. 
The positions of the nodal points, thus de- 
termined with great accuracy, arc not such 
as accord with any solution of the problem 
hitherto given ; but it was shewn liow all 
the observed phenomena are accounted for 
by the assumption of certain physical con- 
ditions more general than those assumed by 
previous writers. An experiment was also 
exhibited by Mr. Hopkins, showing the 
effect of the interference of two aerial undu- 
lations proceeding in the savic direction. 
The ends of two equal tubes branching off 
from one common tube are placed close to 
two ventral segments of a vibrating plate, 
by which the vibrations are excited in the 
branch tubes and interfere in the one with 
which they communicate. If the vibrations 
proceeding from the two ventral segments 
be in the same phase, the resulting vibration 
is one of great intensity ; but if they are in 
opposite pliaseS) no sensible vibration results 
from them. The intensitj^f the vibration 
is indicated as above-mentiooed mem- 
brane which may be stretched oyer ? 
mouth of the tube. % - % ' 

THE PITT PRESS. ^ 

Thte elegant building havidg been com- 
pleted, Tiieed^yi April 30, was appointed 
for the Vice-Chaiicettihfio receive the key 
of the building ffoto^ d^e MarqueaaCamden 
and other members of the' PlftComhiitteei 
the deputation waslomposedtfftheOillow- '^ 
ing noblenien and gentlemen 


The Most Noble John Jeffreys, Marquess 
of Camden, K.G. Chairman, 

The Right Hon. John Charles, Earl of 
Clarendgg. 

The Right-on. Dudley, Earl of Harrowby. 
The Right Hon.Charles, Lord Farnborough, 
G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, 
G.C.H. 

Henry Bankes, Esq. 

Samuel Thornton, Esq. 

A congregation was held in the Senate - 
House at eleven o’clock, when the following 
degreess ware conferred : — 

DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

The Earl of Clarendon. 

The E;iil of Harrowby, 

Lord Farnborough. 

Sir George Hose. 

HONOR ARY MASTKR OF ARTS. 

Lord Allord, Magdalene Coll. 

A procession was then formed, which 
uais very extensive, consisting of nearly all 
the members at present resident in the 
University, and moved in the following 
order 

Esquire Bode) Is. 

The Vice-Chancellor in lus Robes. 
Memlieis of tJie PiU Counnittee. 
Noblemen in thenr Robes. 

Heads of Colleges, in Robes, twr) and two. 
Doctors in Divinity, in Robes, two and two. 
Doctors in Law & Physic, in Rolios, two & two, 

. Public Orator. 

Ig Professors of the University. 

• Assessor to the Vice • Chaneellor . 
l*roctois in their Congregation habits. 
Public Registrar and Public Librarian. 
Taxors, Senit.itorfi, and otlicr Oilicers of tlie 
University. 

Bachelors of Di\ . & Masterh of Arts, two & two. 
Bachelors of Arts. 

Pel I ow t’ommoners . 
UadergrAduatos. 

Having arrived at .the building, the 
Marquees Camden and the other noblemen 
proceeded into the grand entrance hall, 
and having invited tlie Vice-Chancellor to 
the door, liis Lordship addressed the Rev, 
gentleman in an appropriate speech. 

His Lordship then presented the key of 
the building to the Vice-Chancellor, upon 
receiving jvhich, the Rev* gentleman made 
a spirited reply. 

At the conclusion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s the deputatiqpf and a con- 

siderable number of raembm of the 
univfilrityf passed through the entrance- 
to an awb^room the foot of the 
princ^ stJlcase^ where a handsome 
pt^ri^*pM beets fixed the occa- 
in td'gl^, the noble Marquis an 
opp^milty of p^^ng off a copy of the 
following litsc^tk^ upon velhim, 
foriibovrniiresma^:^ > 


♦ This is a copy of the inscription inserted oft the fbundatiottrlt^ne, which Was laid in Np/. . 



9B4 . Unwersiti/, Ecclestiastical, and Parochial InielUge7we\ 

IN . MONonm * 

GYLIliLMI . PITT 

^ hVJVS . ACADEMIC . 01.IM , ^VMNl 

VWlft . ILbVSTRIORlS QVAM . VT . VLLO . iNDr^KAT , PR^COSIO 
' ^ . »JV8 . BT . AMICI . SVFBaSTIXES 

CyEAtaUr*^^ PBCVUIABVM , IVM .< AS XPSI8 • TVM . AB . AMIS . 

- '/FAMAI , BJV8 , TVKNDiE 
* ERtlO * COLLATARVM 

nd^^n^ii^ijiricij/n . kxtkvi . voi-vervnt . ^ 

X.AT10«M . A^M^ICaIiKM . . CAillBMONIIS . STATVIT 

Vtli .^irwtlRSIMVS 

^ lOAI^lTES ;f*;rEPFKETS^r^MARCniO . CAMDEN 

AlfiaXBNT^BVS . Xl ^''lIONORAXmiM'la . COMIT1BV8 . CliARBMPON . 
KAR4aOWBY‘ 

nONORABX;<I , • BARONE . PARNBOROVGU 

IIB’NRICO . BANKEB . A|^Mt^BRO f , 

TOTA . INSPBCXANTK .UfJjX . PLAVDBMf'B . AOADjeMIA 
DBOIMO . ftVTWii^ . CAL . yOVfli^B^ . A>INO . M.PCCC.XXXl. 

.GEOKGIO . THACKERAY . S.T.P COtL . REGAL . Pll.ES. 

' , pERVM . PROCANCRLLAHIO . 

TUil Copy- of fhe Tnscription for the Pttt Pubrh 

1 " WAS STRUCK OPP BV 

, ^ ’TIib Most Noble John JisFPiiKys, MAiiQirBss Camden, 

On the .;30th ^ay of April, J833; when IRs JU)rdsUip, as Chairman of the Pitt Committee, 

. delivered up the key of thiB%<ftiai(l buUding to the Rev. William Webb. D.D. 
t " V|ce-Cl»ancellof of this Huiverstty. * 

of the ocher noblerdoii^ud genttc^ Syndic-room, where they partook of a 

men of the committee struck on a copy for^ handsome cold collation, consisting of 

hitnaelfy his own name baling substi- numer|m$;, delicacies, given by the Press 

^ Uited ; instead also of reading “ when hU Syndi«te,'and afterwards returned to the 

Lordship/’ the words were.alt4^d to^s^ Senate House. 

**when tlie Marquis Cahldcn, os chair- In the everting the noble lords, and a 
man,’’ ^ ^ party of nearly forty gentleinch, were 

^ Their Lordships, the Vice-Chaneelloiv sumptuoogiy entertained by the Vice- 

Heads of Houses, and other g^4<fticmen, Chancellor in the hall of Clare Hall. 

th^U passed up into tlic very elegant 

. it 
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NOTICE^ TO CQRliliSrO>j^DKNTS. 

^ Jn-» April Twmber, j». 203, for o/icsf ,Tead'cAerL Page 2ll5 (ftote), for ;ifr. Budd read 
Jtfr. In May number, pagfe ^O Iodine 12, for BrUm 

^ At page 802, after Ihfte 16 supply-the following: — ' 

Ihe/Second cause of the, apparent incr^# in thejiumber qf Dissenting ineeting- 
h^vt^/is^e eroctioi\ of^Bmaij^ preachh^stations fh the viUiige^, winch are supplied 
fthiefly by l^dividualB of .ihe t«wn ^lagregation^' The las^rdpi^ of., the Associated 
Baptist Congrc|atioRsi 5 y^o^h De?<^ awft Qornwall givesLiT^^aAthe number of these 
a^ehdages tdjT4 cod^rwatldiite, and t!h#siumber^i^conf^edly, and to my know- 
ledge,,^low the truth. %ere AfO^three m<?l!L»nj<‘ii^-hou8^ in this nej^hhourhood, 
oim.a |»^e hous^28 |eefhy 1^8n^tHi§rTa|fa^ ih whicK^e con^egalion averages 
aAos^ indthe ^drati end lirtitioned ^from a stt^ ^gnd ’tnindus'ciay-huilt 
oatn* 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I. — Rcefeneration. fivo. Pp. 33. 

Tmk nuiderii Regencnitioii controversy seems to tnany a‘ mere matter 
of \\()r(ls. If you allow,” ^ay they, ** tllat^,,witliout a/enevved heart., 
and ailbctions there is no access to heaven, why object to call this 
r(Mi<‘wal by tlic innocent and expressive terrri ncijcnc ration ? The word 
is scriptural, and is useddii this sense by many good and 0|tJiodox 
writers : why then ol^ect to use it?” have saitf on a former Occa- 
sion,* that although good divines have, a^ijietimcs applied Ihis.wprd in 
a loose or popular sense to the renewal ot the heart, they have always 
taken care to enforce the reality and necessity of baptismal regcneratlSn, 
of regeneration properly so called.f But in truth, our early divines 
were much less conversant wdth the controversy than the |)resent age, 
(for Calvin, however inconsistent, held baptismal rcgenpration) or^hey 
would, in all probability, havy used a different phraseology. There are 
undoubtedly in Scripture itself passages which may seein to 
confound regeneration, properly ^ called, with renewal. There is 
indeed that analogy between them^hich prj^y well excuse a pojf^lar 
interchange ; sirifitijar to thatfof and^; ffijiia, words often convertible 
in Sdripture, but wl^ ncvcrthele|^i iiave pj?o)peiJy.4istmct meanings, 

♦ Chnstiati Rememhrftj^l*, th^aiticle, • Cowperti^ Caflvi- 

111 the J^umber for 18^ ^ s ^ 

+ W e g^ve^n in:»tancet wbkh «firve to ^eiype real value dfd^eargumafit drawn 
frena the vmhings of our standard divines against flPtistttal r^t>aratli^ ^er. Tayjoi^i 
Serman fov ^hit ^Aiiday, on^the Spirit Dot'fet AiteriUhed the 

Spirit of ; {bay in ir«y« |lit^«rat^i<; but 

with the SpiiiV* .V . lit do tb«m , Wd fcat is 

the first efibet wbeA# We eaobwcidl^^ n^aduca of Cinaiat ” 

xr . ^ hffiV wa^ji^ die todt \iiytid 

I I Iiri II I ratfil'* 1L <ir iifci lli .atUM I.AML. ibO 

Sea 


Yet in the V€»f sennoii wi tf hm of watf j^r die toidt ii 

ong silpfied & Avjj^^'appellaBvi^^lbl watsf a 

Spirit, Sffint V 

Beveridge in the Tbesdttina on dohn Hi, 5,#nd dfi ^ ' 

v 0 t. XV. NO, yii. 
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Hegeneration. 


arid frequently distinguished.* Bd, too, ‘ are regeneration and 
rerievval distinguished. hi Seripti&c ;f an& so, too, in ouifLiturgy^is the 
same distinQ|ion ina'de..J AiiSv^ wherever tht? dis|inction is ijfiade, rege- 
neration is ui0M|mly "colMleeted with baptism, and renewal as uniformly 
otherwii?. 

^ It is not to- t|ie popular ap^ication of the term regeneration to 
renewal that to**^ disposition of inadvertency to the real 

dist|ncjtfon. The circumstances ^^i^ch give to the Regeneration contro- 
versy imjfevtanCe of^Midre than a mere verbal difference, are those. 

, The Cb^Jrch of England, hi all authentic declarations of her opinion, 
afilrixiB that at baptism a* greiitiFehange is wrought; that, from being 
children of wrath, we are hei%by made cliildren of grace ; members of 
Christ, childmnL of God, "find inheritors the kingdom of heaven. 

'"is confirmed itnd grace increased. ”§ Baptism, according to 
the dgptrine of the Churchy is the hrst appointed means of grace, 
whereby the recipient becomes entitled to every otlier, and to the 
continual help of the Hol^Spirit, pUf^vided he endeavours to discharge 
his part of the cov^lnant faithfully.' '|'o. this view of the subject the 

* Calvinists object. Ttpw the '(^hurch Cilp.vinists reconcile their views 
with their subscriptions''^ we do not understand, but we give them 
evfery credit for coiiseiqntiousness. Certain, however, it is that the 
Calvinists oppose the d(Wtr||jiii of baptisi^nal, regeneration »iwitli perfect 
consistency, and 1)31^ Ibgicfil Necessity : for it utteliy subverts tlie wJiole 

* fabric of fatalism. If every wrsou who has been baptized has received 
grace to be saved, even thm^ he employs it not, there is an end of the 
doctrine of irrespective election. ' The elect, according to th^Calvinistic 
•theory, alone receive the Spirit of God ; but as every baptized person is 
not Calvinistically eket, it murf follow in the Cahrinistic scheme, that 
every baptized person has not received the Spirit Uf God. And as. the 
Calvinist will not allow that every fterson who receives every means of 

* grac^fis elect, it%ill follow that regeneration, when e^cifed at all, must 
be effected indepCndehjly of^ means ; sometimes, phrhaps^ in Aose 
mei^a, sometimes without them, js thei?case may be; but altogether 
^ndependl^tly of '*ihem. llii^doctrine, in t)ur view, is of |o dangerous 

consequencejf|hat it be<|j^es nec^aly tq use i|^^^precision of language 
wSich migh^ bthe:^wi^<^^ imU^sUerial, und^tb iS^ply the terms regeneration 
• ' nxs& <fcieft:^otJtc«ptural ^ifleatiw^. For though, as we 

j?eem to be occasionally confounded in 
Soriptttr»,'<«jr^^e tWtt op^jr^ns ate never mentioned together wittasut 

. » ■ -.^1 _ .. ' 

* -ICor.XT.4t."‘f.T«<|ii^e^lQaK0N|K4!<m«i^,t^ lThe».v. 

■ as. lui Mitktittv p- WXP. .... Heb. iv. 12. 

|t!kfm(mt4xpi«<vnritwStnFXH4V«N#npETMilTOX> , 

^*^*^***^******°*^ betwieiM,** &<!. 
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the iwfoper appropriation .of each tetm. ; We hold regc^ieration and 
renewal to boj equally necessiliry*; the as the begin^}hg|of ^iritiial 
life ; the pther^ as ifQstenatice ; but;' as the controve^ UOt^ stands* 
we should hesiUtte to use the expressions indiscrilninaj|^y. 

One scriptural phrase, indeed^ may seem to require acme oxjplanation. 
The work of regeneration is sometiniesi attril^uted to the word of God 
as the instrument.* It must be recoUeej^d^hat very terms 1on 
which we are regenerated in baptisin are, repehtance and faith, aqtujd -or ^ 
stipulated ; end tliat without thes^ condition^our^baptismal regeneration” 
is void. Infants “promise them both by their sureties, which promise, 
when they come to age, „ themselves bound to perform.” Adults 
who bring them not to the font derive no benefit from the ordinance. 
Now repentance and faith are wrought hf the word' of God as the 
express instrument. Repentance and remission of sins arc especi&lly 
preached by the Gosj>€l ; and “faith cometli by hearing, and bearing by 
the word of God.” The word of God then may, with strict propriety, 
be spoken of as an instrument of regeneration ; since it is the direct and 
only means whereby tlie Holy Spirit works in us those (qualifications 
which are indispensable to sacrament of the fbiit, and lead us imme- 
diately to it.f 

Wc would grant them that the promiscuous use of the word regeneration 
would be qjcrfectly iiulifFercnf, if it wer%4>nly promiscuously used after 
the manner of the Scriptures, of the ancient Fathers*,and of the standai'ds 
of our Church ; promiscuously nsed^ tliaj^is, when the two operations arc 
separately treated ; but always restrictcd'to the grace of baptism, when 
any comparison is intended between that and holiness of life ; the - two 
things being very distinct, though equally necessary : regeneration being 
grace given in baptism to perform the baptismal covenant; renewal, 
being the actual fruits of the Spirit, the actual and practical improvement 
of grace bestowed. 

The which has given ri$c to the above observations is 

ascribed, and, iSiTe believe, without doubt, to' a connexion of Bishop 
Onderdonk* We venerate the not unworthy successor of the great and 
good Hobart; and we regard tfie American Episcopal Church as 
approaching nearer l^hc priinitite model^an ahy oo^pmunion what- 
ever ; we might not, perhaps, eocc^pt even ou^ own. , But in proportion 
to our respect for Bielhop ^d Cburdi Whicjii he. so reputably 
governs is out regret that a treatfde so little eiSoordoot with primitive 
truth sho(uId have the remotest sanctiw of such a nauie^and such a 
Chureh^f The writer, groimdinglbis theory on^^ie laxer sense of the word 
regeneration in Seriptores and Fathers, MUraes that there are two 

— — > M "" ' — ■ ■ ■ ' "1" » ^" 1 •>* • ' I I’ * " " ■ 

• 1 Pe4i3V3Li^.ai.l». ' « 

t In tei^ wliere fegsae»tian U sUdbeted ta the it » Stso audbuted to 
baptisi^^/Eph. V. 26. AOTTf ^l«cirA*'^unlc$s 

be here the baptismal formula. 
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regenerations, ceremonial and morajl. By the -latter, he understands what 
we^call and >vhat the {Scriptures and Fathers call by an equiva- 

lent ter|n, whenever ihei^ns any^ questiom of diffe^nce between this and 
r(fgenerdti(in.\, j^$hetoT^^ understands baptism, which he degrades 
from its sacrai^ptal e^cjjcy as completely as any Calvinist. Baptism, 
-according to him, places us in the outward Church of Christ, as the 
in'strumeitt of th^tHoly* Spirit, by whose authority alone we c«an become 
meinbj^ of that%6dy4 . But more than this it docs not. Tt is not “an 
' inward spiritual grace,” as the forms of our churches make it, but an 
“ qutward,” which is cofiferred in baptism. If thi^ view be tnie, the 
F^j;estant Church stands indefensibly condemned for excluding ordi- 
nation from her sacraments ; fiRp the only distinction between that rite 
and a'sacram^ilt is that the spiritual grace is there oulwardy the autho- 
rity of a divine commission, not the^ incitement to personal holiness ; 
from which baptism will not differ at all in nature, unless the grace 
given in that ceremony be internal, luiact, no CalvinivSt can object to 
embrace our auUior!s view.^ It leaves tlie doctrine of iion-baptismal 
regeneration just where it'found it ; and all tliat it r(‘([uircs from the 
CJalvinist is, yiat he Should call baptism by the term regeneration 
likewise ; it being understood, that, with all this amplitude of expres- 
'liicm, he shall still entertain hi$i, non-sacramental notions of baptism. 

^ Tlie virtual foundatioi^ U. O.’ss^^rgiimcnt is, that Baptism 

succeed^ circumcislpii. The circumcised Jew hojd become a member of 
church, and had the pri^;ileges of tlic children of God ; but if he 
did not the law, his circumcision became uncircumcision. All this is 
very tifuc, but it conducts m to a very diJlercnt conclusion ^^Irom that 
Hjdopted by the writer. Regeneration is not a process w^hereby souls 
are forced into lioliiioss. The Calvinist, indeed, can conceiv'e of no 
grace that«is not compulsory; and therefore he very consistently denies 
that God has ever aUbrdcd his. Spirit wherever^^ja, fruits of the Spirit 
are n^^perceptibie- But if the w'ork of the Spirit wenGT thds irf^sistible, 
what would be tlva meaning of such expressions as these, “ duenchnot 
•the Spirit — “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption ? ” By ^(l^eneration, the Spirit 
is communicated \ such the case in circuchc%ion, such is now the 
case in Jif his grace^is improved, Wte are born again unto life ; 
if the grape fiPi again, ‘ though we may, 

wijhiditt muph,ddl^ArtiM|fW>m ^e f^re, term it a still bilfth, though a 
reaC ^ ^ 

A meta]^Dr, to ^be^^n intelligible, must embrace some’hnalogy; 
According to tSfe received the Chtirch^ the scripture term 

regpiMWation is perfect^ analo^^ According to O., the 

„ advdogy is odtrageou^ disrega^ed!^ Thus we presented 3 pdth two 
6{]^it^ Vh no eirc^s^ce is more remarkably in the 
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natural ^tlian its unity, and ira^ssibftity of repetition ; while the moral 
regeneration of H. U. 0. differs from tlmt of the Calviiff^t iiivthc single 
point in which the latter, if he have not truth, has at least analogy on 
his side. The Calvinist makes regeneration and certainly 

no parallel can hold on any other supposition. 0\, not insensible 

to the consequences of this doctrine, makes it pro(p-essis}e, Wc suppose 
it will be allowed that the very essencerof birth is the imtantaneous 
change from the condition of the foetus in utero to that of a "breathing 
inhabitant of the world; and that, unless a change Equally great, 
equally instantaneous, be intended, the metaphor of a new birth is 
quite inapplicable. 

Sonic of this w'riter’s citations from the Fathers are singularly 
infelicitous. Take ttiis from Augustin, which directly contradicts the 
theory it is brouglit to support, besides distinguishing most acciiirately 
between the two operations. “ The Renovation after the image of 
God JS NOT ellcctcd in a moment, like that Rfoenku avion in bajitism 
which IS done in a moment by the remission of sins,’' IJqnally incon- 
sistent with the writer’s views arc the following arguments brought 
forwjird in their suj)port: — 

Tlui Lutiii ran ('limxli says of baptism--** The grace of Goil is therein olfercil /■ 
to ns, iuul cliildron being bapti/ed, aru received into tlie of God.’* And onc'tif 
ihfir cinincMit dnines, J)r, Moshenn, thus dolil^ how the sacraments are to btf 
understood, spt^d<ingof tlh'iii as exist! d in lifst century, “ these rites wore 
baptism and tin* I^oril’s Sijppcr; whieli are nut to^be considered as mere ceremonies, 
nor yet as s>m})olic representations only, bii^t .ds»as ordinances accompanied with a 
is^incftfyin^ iujUamrv on tin* heart and allections ot true ('liristians.” —P. 2f‘h 

'rhe editors of the latter portion of ro()le’s Annotations, in a^sserting the identity 
of tile baptist, of John with that of Clirist, remark — “ And baptism lieirig an ordi- 
nance for ou’f re^em ration and new birtli, as we can be bora but once^ in the iiesh, we 
can be but once also born in the Spirit ; and uo more may Christians be baptized twice 
than the Jews could bo twice circumcised/*— 

Galvin, in the Catetbibin of tlic Church at Geneva, declares of the wa|er of bap/ 
tism, I consider it to bo aligurc, but at the same time it has the substance fconnected 
with it ; for God in proj^nif^ijlg us bis gifts does not deceive ns; therefore as forgive- 
ness of sins ant| 7 iehneiis of life are oifered to us in baptism, no it is certain thtU they 
are received by — P. ‘i k '• 

“ We conclude therefore, that we are baptized into tlie mortification of the flesh, 
which commences in us at baptism^ which we pursue from day to day, and which will 
be perfected when we shaffpass out of this life to the Lord.” *^Ihid. 

^ , -j nn 

* Calvinists arc unquestionably more consistent tha#their leader ; yet few of them, 
we believe, while denouncing baptismal tl^generatipn as popery, afe aware of the language 
their master held respecting it. For, as H. y.|^. well remuki^ « Who. baa ever spoken 
more hyperbollc^y of that sacrament than ^ great divineyp. paying that in it aaCuallv 
commences the rwrtifleation of the flesh ?” ^ 
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Art., 11. — 1. ’The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies illustrated and com- 
pared* Bg W. M. Higgins, 8vo. Pp. 168. London : 

^ John Scoblo. ISSf. ^ ' 

2. A ^general View of the Geology of Scripture y in which the unerring 
Truth of the inspired Narrative of the early E'i^ts in the World is 
. exhibitedy and dkti^tly provedy by the corroborative Testimony of 
Physical J^ctSf on every Paft of the^Parthk Surface, By George 
Fa^rholme, Esq. iSvo. Pp. xv. 493. Plates. London: Ridgway. 
1833. / 

‘ We have already given, within a few weeks, an account of another 
‘‘ Ge,ology of Scripture ; ** and here we are anatomizing its namesake ! 
It is ‘n,ot our intention to accuse Mr. Fairholme of the harlequinading 
Vagaries of his learned brother of Amesbury. It is due to him to say, 
that his work is unobjectionable in manner; and in mattery so far as he 
has not made flhat matter the foundation of argument ; but, inasmuch 
as he has j^ofcssed to refute the present system of Georgy, without 
knowing, as lie has taken groat pains to prove, what arc either the 
positions or details of the science (being, in some cases, as ignorant 
Us Mr. Brown, and in others, as bewildered as Mr. Biigg), we dare not 
gli the length of saying, that his labours are worth more than his own 
appraisement — for they are cirtainly w||)th less than they cost. 

As to Mr. Higginses hook, we do notlike to find fault with it, for its 
* style is good, and its object innocent ; various periodicals have praised 
it ; and to say the truth, if we kept out of view what its aim is, wc 
could find in it many things deserving of praise ; for it details very 
tlic better portion of the science of geology, which none of the 
other works of the class do (save Mr. Penn’s, which he implicitly 
follows), and only so far, takes the liberty of using the plane and the 
chisel, as to shape his materials to the pattern he is working by. 
Having, however, out with the intention of shbwing that works 
of tliis description are undeserving of sojid praise, because they arc 
dangerous works, and do more to encourage the infidelity they 

are directed against, than even the errors which they impute to geolggists, 
we cannot so .fat let the |^enities of life run away with our judgment, 
as to proubi^ce ,,that go'od^ for the sake of its object, which is in|;rin- 
sically bddt^ ^ 

' ’’^ithout, therefoi^'6ntering a long analysis of either of these 
j<7orks, Vie%stote the position of the “Scriptural Geologists” 

with respect to^gcbldp||B in the Uiass, and then shew in what and how 
these mehibers^of tS^ to disrespect for their own indi- 

^vlduat failings, ^ 

Onr mders " how^, ^ fewt yeait bac^k, jfclte icientific 

/world was divided between the Stattoniails and "^erneriad^ ;^and it is 
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not necessary licrc to specify in what those worthies differed, or hoW 
far they originated ne^v ideas, or were indebted to their predecessors. 
Siiflice it to say, that Voltaire,' taking advantage of the anihiositie)5 of 
these partizans, leaped into, the arena with the' grin of sarcasrp, and 
accused geologists of “putting themselves in the place of the Creator, 
making and unmaking the universe with a word.*’ Thence arose a 
phalanx of defenders, armed with zeal,., and ready for a contest in 
favour of the Scriptures ; and geology was cried down as infidel, 
because Voltaire chuckled over the mistakes and ahsurdiiics of men who 
called themselves geologists. It must not be forgotten, that theories 
have been propounded in former times as wild as imagination coijld 
make them ; and Jlufioii, De^ la Metherie, and Kepler, liavc each (as 
well as a hundred others) to answer for fabrications to which it fvould 
he absurd to affix the term philosophy,. And in still more recent 
times, now that geology, leaving the fanciful range of speculations on 
the creation and deluge, has confined herself to ohservafioUy and ceased 
to suppose, there have been writers wlio, finding that wliat they have 
seen in the earth, as it has beep, seen, docs not exactly agi‘ee with their 
id<'as of that which they have read in the lliblc, have stated (and with 
all reverence too) tliat cither a greater latitude iii the interpretation of 
certain words in the sacred record mtist be allowed, or the present state 
of geology (a science scarcely ^put of loa^g-strings, and which cannot 
yet run alone, and if it could, which has as yet run over not even the 
hundredth part of the earth’s surface) cannot be reconciled with the 
statements off Moses, Tlicre may he a few also, who, unbelievers 
independent of geology, have dared to deny the validity of the sacred 
history. Upon the strength, then, of thi^i, and following tlie course of 
the crusaders of Voltaire’s days, ther^havc arisen in these later times, 
a host of prizc-figlitcrs, all equally zealous, equally valiant, and equally 
self-confident, yet wl^ scruple not to repeat each other’s arguments, 
even word for Word ; to raise the same objections ; adopt tlic same 
notions, and assert the same calumnies. Knowing scarcely an atom of 
geology as now taught, or knowing that atom imperfectly, and utterly 
unable or unwilling to meet the science face to face, they go poking 
here and there in one another’s writings, or 4n the publications of past 
years (now acknowledged by no one as worthy of credit); and then 
having copipilcd* nn octavo volume^ sigjpietimes^ ‘|i68 pages, sometimes 
493 thick, they stick on the title^^age, of Scripture,” or 

“Scriptural Geology,” or the “Mineral and Mo^cal Geo^igies. com- 
pared ; ” get a publisher to act as midwife, a^fferoe into the .world a 
mass of crude and illogical rhodofnOntade uphold the Bible, and 
vindicate tl^.Cr^tot! Nowit might be l&pposed, that a fitir and 
candid iM^cr would afr auy mt^ake bim^^ of the subject 

he reasoned Pu before he to rea^n away its ^undations ; it might 
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expected, p^sons who dee^ speculative dogmas on the part of 
others, would at least nhstuin ^om^specftlation themselves; that they 
v/ho thinb^he^eriptiu^a are hi danger the argujpaents of geologists, 
and Ivho ground their lehole conclusions on that^sure and certain basis, 
that tie sacredC writings “are mfalPMe in every would not 

attemflt to gain ^redit^y private interpretations of those Scriptures, 
uBWfUsranted Except to^gain the end in ; and would not reject, as 
Mr. Fairftoln;^ ha^ uhb][ttshinglj done, and wfth censure too of our 
rccei^d translations, %s ** fruitful s(purcQs of error and misconcep- 
tion tho^ >;j^ej^'w*^ting3 which just- before were considered by 
hitnself as inff^^e, ,Yet of this do we accuse the “Scriptural 

* Geologists.^’ ’^hey blame others for preferring not to involve the 
sacred "writings in the difficulties and dangers of a study as yet only 

emerging* from the mists and clouds by whifcb it has been surrounded 
in the wild regions of anci€|^ theoirfcts|^ they accuse, without one 
redeeming qualm of conscience, all tt^o would rather study the 

* fbatiires of creation as they are understated in^he refracti^ mirror of 
Jjypothesis, t^iV attempt to reconcile what is partly understood w^th 
that which is imperfectly known, with conspiring against the truth of 
revelafion, aU'd opening the door of doubt and cavil to the unprincipled 
and^pi’ofanej whilst tlicy themselves, jfeofessing to love truth before all 
things, abjuring ewor as worse than oijcu wickedness, and setting up 
themselves as the only sticklers for tli6 t^hole and undivided infaUthiliiy 
of ^crij^urc in all md ev^ry pointy scruple not to carry on their 
argument by the most^iildisli rofcvences to writings now ridiculed by 

geologist in Christendom; by the most^i^ialpable assertions in 
dire^'contradiction to the published evidence upon the subject of the 
acWa1 state of the eAli’s strata ; and by interpretations and rejections 
, whole passages of Scr^t^re, for which there is no other authority 
than theh own extravagant vanity and ^If^cpnccit, M^ould it be 
'believed|:tlial|j^ gentle man who boasts, as Mr^ Fairholme hal^done, that 
l^for many years of his life he lias reyidatiy^hidicd almost every thing 
that has heih advanced on those important subjects:'' w]ho, “in the course 
' of repeated travels over a great part of Europe has had man y^ opportu- 
nities of prMtically forming a judgment of the more vtsibfe and tangible 
, evidences 35adut?fed in support of these theories,” (pp. 2, d) ; would it 
' ^ beUeved that ^Uch a student, such an observer, sfeuld be actiTally 
‘ (dr wilftilly) ignOii€^^ bf the sir^est data of the science ; that he 
i^honld^tdjdiiy^keiBp out of view the facts laid down as the ground- work 
bf geolop^ in' all tb||i^mentary books ever written ; that he should 
know nothing aBout^^iar^ ” formations ; that he should universally 
^ tWheshoffld, after all his r^adiny^find all bis 

. venture extending under formations which 

' * ‘ t FaldioW, p. 432. 
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invariably lie below the chalky and this too in a case where there are 
sections and scales to guide him, and in an example upon which he 
must have read^ and studied ^oo, the "'observations of Mr. '^lurchison, 
Mr. De la Beche, Mr. Mansell, Mr. LyeTf, and many others ; ^ that he 
should profess to wonder that “ cioal has not yet been discovered in t%e 
iveald of Kent ” — “/or the soils and strata are almost every ^ where 
identical with those of many of our richest coal-fields^'* (p. 288, note) 
when he must have kiiown, If he knows any thing of geology, that 
these soils are not identical in any one point, and that it ha§. been 
demonstrated over and ovej again in the Transaotions of the Geological 
Society, (see especially G. T, 2 Ser. Vol. II. p. 317.) that coal cannot , he 
expected in any strata ahove^the oolite^ w^Jiich is below the ivealdian 
formations ; that a man w^ho abhors speculation should dare to use 
language respecting tlie^ fossil specimen of the human frame froni 
Guadaloupc, which, even if his surmises as to the age of that specimen 
be correct (and if there be consistency in logic, they are not) no one 
but the .Judge of all the earth would be justified in using? — The passage 
is as follows : — 

The mind derives a painful pleasure in duellinp: upon th« subject, and in tracing, 
in various colours, the incidents, the languacfe, and the feelings, by which this stony 
body was once influenced, in a degree as acute as wc ourselves experience. The 
skull of Yorick is as nothing, when compared to this, as a moral lesson ; for, in the 
delicate female form now before us, wai contemplate the actual bodily remains of 
one, who has painfully experienced the terrible judgments of an OFFENDED 
DEITY. 

W e speak strongly on tliis point. If Air. Browne, of Amesbury, be 
deserving of censure, as a castle-builder by profession, — if Mr. Bugg 
be blame-worthy, wh 9 condemns without cause, — what are we to sjiy 
to a person wdio brags of his reading and of his travels as the source of 
o})inions, which, if not quite so wild as those of the one, or so uncom- 
promising as are those of the other, have as little foundation in truth 
and as little claim to the praise of sincerity ) When a good man, whd 
knows nothing on a subject, endeavours to say a word in season, we 
may pity his presumption, * praise his purpose, and acquit him for hi.s 
object ; but when^a professed student — a professed observer — a pro- 
fessed geologist sets himself the task of attempting to produce 
“ physical facts, seen in a new and more correct liyhty as lending their 
aid to the support, instead of to the destrucHon, of our confidence in 
Scripture,” and to shew “ that the simplicity and consistency of the geology 
of Scripture,' will make us regar^with aston^mexit and contempt 
schemes that could so long have exerted so powmul an in^euce over 
our reason and understanding” (p. xiii.); if in^heTOst place 

distorts his “physical facts,” so that they longer “^^ysical 

: — 

• The case ki point ia the vreatd jof Kent and Sttex. We refer our readeirs to 
Mr. Fairholme (pp. and 242), after looking over Beche'a sections and views in 
Plate 26, %. or Mr. Lyell's Geology, ^1. III. p. 258.^ . 
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factSf^ but imaginary fabrications ; and, in the second, to establish our 
** confidence in Scripturef denies the assertion of the Bible itself, that 
Noah descended from the ark upon the earth which he before the flood 
inhabited (pp. 148 — 431, &c:), and rejects in toto every word about 
Paradise to be found in the Pentateuch ; when too, in thus arguing, 
the writer insinuates that this is not the only spurious passage in our 
versions of, the Scripture, which is a ** fruitful source of error and mis- 
conception** (p. 432); shall we acquit him as we would the ignorant 
and unlearned ? Shall we not rather apply to him the language of 
St. Paul ; — ThoUy therefore, which ieachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself ? “ Thdh that makest thy boast** of what thou hast seen and 

read, through falsifying what thou hast seen, and asserting what thou 
hast not read, “ dishonoiirest thou God,*’ and rovilcst tliou man ? 

We say that God is dishonoured, and mai\ M reviled, by these hasty, 
crude, and superficial attempts to wed human half-knowledge with 
divine revelation ; for the earth is the Lord!^; and he made it ; and it is 
a sin against God to describe it as it is not; a sin against man, to 
vilify our brethren, because, forsooth, they would describe, it as it is, 
though they cannot yet reconcile it witli the Bible. There are also 
other evils. By incorrect statements, such as these, one great practical 
result is lost. What becomes of the order, tlie regularity, the arrangement, 
the design of the earth’s slructiire, if ’sVe arc either to throw the whole 
surface of the world into a diluvial chaotic pit, like that opening in 
the brains of these Scriptural geologists, or to mix up the formations, 
belter skelter, as Mr. ^\iirhohne has done ^ (p, 2H8.) We shall see 
in Br. Buckhind’s forthcoming Bridgewater Treatise', how wonderfully 
all these things (sv) marM'lIoiisIy apociyphal to these scripturalists) 
will be found to advance the argument for the ivisdom, consistency, 
and goodness of tlx' Creator ! ller(3, however, we sec nothing of the 
sort — we see nothing but the power of God developed. Is this a fair 
view of any of the works of the Almighty? We think not. But if 
this were all, we would not ([uarrel with this joint-stock company of 
seripturals. They profess to write for the advantage of ^ piety, and the 
defence of Scripture. But will a single infidel he converted by argu- 
ments whose fallacies are as clear as crystal ? will a single person be 
reconciled to the Scriptures, if the defence of the Scriptures be made to 
rest on positions which have no foundation, and which geologists can 
overturn with their walking-stick^ ? If we are to connect Scripture 
with geology as it iai/and they are both to fall or to stand together, as 
they must if urtited, is it safe, is it wise, is it fair, to give a garbled, 
l>aTtial, fdhe view of ^e^Iogical facts and arguments ? And, is it alto- 
gether right, in ^teraHire or in charity, to proclaim to the world that 
such men as Bucklan.d,^edgwick, Conybeare, Faber, Sumner, and 
others, all c]ergymen|.{|m4^nie of the most eminent philosophers 
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of the day, are guilty of depreciating and debasing the authority of the 
Scriptures, because they dp“nqt subscribe to opinions which, if allowed, 
would tend inevitably to ruin science, and shake the testimony of all 
the sacred historians (* 

The unbeliever says — and who can blame him ? — if Scripture is to 
depend on such reasoning as yours, Scripture must be more weak than 
I considered it to be ; and thus incalculable mischief is done, and 
infidelity strengthened rather than destroyed. For it must always be 
remembered, that if a victory is to depend upon the skill and strength 
of a champion, it is useless to attempt it with untempered weapons, or 
unmanageable means. Surely the eloquent language of Professor 
Sedgwick, 'I' will be permitted its due weight. “ No opinion can be 
heretical but that which is not true. (Conflicting falsehoods we can 
comprehend ; hut truths can never war against each other. I affirm, 
therefore, that we have nothing to fear from the results of our inquiries, 
provided tliey be followed in the laborious but secure road of honest 
induction. In this way we may rest assured that wo shall never 
arrive at conclusions oj)p()sed to any tnitli, either pliysical or moral, 
from whatever source that truth may be derived ; nay, rather, (as in all 
triitli there is a common essence,) that new discoveries will ever lend 
suj)port and illustration to tilings wliich are already known, by giving 
us a larger insight into the universal harmonics of nature.” 

To sum up all, and, as ice hope^ to close the subject for ever, let us 
crave the patience of our readers for a fewdimil observations. 

IVtr. Fairholmc has devoted two whole chapters to scriptural and 
])hilological inquiries : one of which he has appropriated to the 
expulsion from the Bible of tlie 11th, 12th, 13th, and lltli verses of 
the 2d chapter of Genesis, upon no better authority than Mr. Granville 
Penn’s similar expulsion of part of the 3d and verses of the 5lh 
(‘hapter of John. Surely geologists will laugh, as well they may, at 
the following sagacious observation : — 

But as the chalk ibrination is here described as forming considerable part of 
rlie course of the ISuplyates, */pon which the primitive ParadUe is sdid to have exisiedy 
the subject is thus brought, geulojrirally, to a positive issue. 

For if it has been satislactoriiy proved, in the course of this treatise, that the 
chalk formation formed a part of the bed of the antediluvian ocean, and that the 
chalk basii^s of geologists must have become charged with their present diluvial 
contents at the period of the Deluge, it .is an inconsistency, of the most glaring 
kind, to look for the site of the primitive ParadUe upon the surface of a iecondary 
couvtnjt then forming the bottom of the sea, as is satisfactorily proved by the nature 
of its rocks, and by the marine fossils contained in them ; #hich, like all secondary 
formations, in other parts of the earth, could only have become tmbitdt^e dry landy 
by the interchange of level between the old lands and the ocean, at the period of 
the Deluge.— Pp. 447, 4^1-8. : 

^ Mr. Fairholmc has wisely abstained from personal allusions ; but bis general 
remarks include the individuals. See p. 1 4^^ 

t Proceedings of the GeiAogieal Society,^". 207. 
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To leave Paradise out . of the question, Mr. F^irholme’s authority for 
the chalk is Mr. Buckingham, who is without any geological know- 
ledge'" (p. 438) •, for the “ diluvial contents^" his own ignorance of the 
tertiary deposits; fot tike >1^. interchange of level,” Mr. Granville Penn*s 
assumption, which, hqnrever, Mr. Granville Penn himself borrowed from 
an earlier writer. ,; 

Leaving these Useless and all-hut protine inquiries to such as can 
conscientiously employ them, pass we to a few words of our author 
elsewhere. ^ 

This desirable and inevitable concord is every day advancing with rapid strides ; 
for, however the theories of philosophy may change, the llock of Revelation stands 
for ever immovably fixed. — P. 7. 

In the sixteenth century, the astronomer, John Kepler, of Wirtemburg, presented 
a work fall of wild theory, to the great Tyclio Brahe, who, after perusing it, returned 
it with the following advice : — “ First, lay a solid foundation for your views, by actual 
observation ; and then, by ascending from these, strive to reach the causes of things.” 
The whole philosophy of Bacon was thus compressed, by anticipation, into one short 
sentence. — P. 22. ^ 

If the advice of Tycho Brahe be followed, then “ the inevitable 
concordj” however deferred, will assuredly take place ; and thus Mr. 
Fairholme will agree with another of his quotations. 

Letter from Jeremy Taylor ^ to John Ereli/ne, Esq» 

To your question, ” How it appears that God made all things out of nothing,” 1 
answer, it is demonstrably certain^ or else there is no God. For if there be a God, 
He is the one principle : but if He did not make the first things then there is something 
besides Him, that was never made, and then there are two Eternals, Now, if God 
made the first thing, He made it oj nothing. 

Yokr obliged and affectionate servant, 

Jerf.my Taylor, 

^ But we tell Mr. Fairholme, and we tell all the class to whom he 
belongs, that, however convinced we may all be of these truths, he and 
his party ^ are not advancing but retarding their efficacy. For specula- 
tions on the creation and the deluge make no part of |the study of 
Geology;* and, to confine oneself to refutations of the ancient reveries 
iipon those events, and to call those refutations “ Scriptural Geology,” 
and to brand geologists with the names of infidel ‘because of the 
.exploded errors of past ages, is neither the work of a scholar^ nor the 
duty of a man, God’s works will never contradict God’s word ; and 
if we cannot decipher the import of the formeic^ by the light of the 
latter, it may be that we have, not studied them correctly, hut it is 
just aib likely that we have put between ourselves and the light a mist 
or a shade. The haiid- writing on, the walls of our geological records, 
require to •be if ad interpreted by we skilled in divine lore; but 
they require also one wife knows the meaning of the characters employed ; 
which the “ Scripture Geologists’\^ther do not, or will not, know. If 

♦ Geolc»gy been accurately defined to baao investigation of the strata, and a conside- 
ration of the lawation?, on the Surface o( ihemth, > " 
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people long ago, looking about them as they dug up their cabbage- 
beds, or made^ their wateij-bourses, reasoned trom the stones and mould 
which theft: spades turned up, that Moses was no philosopher, and that 
they knew more about creation than the God who made it, are men of 
science of the nineteenth century to be blamed for such antiquated 
delusions ? As well might \^e blame Mr. Fairholme, or Mr. Higgins, or 
Mr, Bugg, for the visionary schemes of puritans and ranters, because 
som^ one or more of them may have stepped aside from the sober 
realities of truth, and followed the example of those wild seceders. 

Geology is not what th^ “ Scripturals” would make it. Receiving 
from the past all that appears good, and leaving with the past all that 
is known as bad, modem geologists content themselves with observation^ 
and leave theorizing till a time when some Newton shall arise to put 
together the scattered elements of truth, and frame therefrom the only ' 
true history of the earth, which we earnestly believe will be in strict 
accordance with the written records of creatioft. But at present we 
know only in part ; and to reconcile particular and individual portions 
differing from each other, and whose relationship to each other we 
hardly understand, with a general and simple statement which we 
may only imperfectly comprehend, is surely not the province of science, 
whatever it may be of ingenuity. 

When every portion of the earth shall have been fairly investigated ; 
when no division of the great mountain chains shall have been left 
unexplored ; when zoology shall have reached its maturity, and been 
employed upon every organic relic in ev^ry stratum of the globe ; when 
chymistry shall have emerged from its present youthful condition, and 
shall have spent the experience of its completed strength upon the laws 
of matter ; when volcanic agency and crystallization shall have been 
thoroughly investigated, and meteoric phenomena shall have been care- 
fully examined ; when all the changes which nature is capable of under- 
going in the filter or the furnace shall have been detailed, and nothing 
shall be left to measure or assay ; when the laws which regulate the 
influences of air, of earth, and of water, in the creation, preservation, 
destruction, and re-production of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
shall have been weighed in the balance and not found wanting 
then, and not till then, may we lawfully venture to inquire how the 
earth was originally formed, or by what means a deluge could be 
brought about to destroy it. Sufficient till then, to see and wonder ; 
to know, that “in the beginning God created the, Ijeave’h and the 
earth;” that, for man’s wicke^'esS) the latter wae destroyed ; and suf- 
ficient also, without exploring too deeply into \n unrevealed detail, to 
read the characters which are written in the changing surface of this our 
native world, waiting till we can decide with ^ certainty of logicians 
on what may have beeuy as colie^ed from is* If thus we leave 
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the patl^ of* phafhaicsCl ipse^Aixitism, thus read from the Book of Nature 
'aihapter Otj the History, of oui: earth, in which |ire wrjittenVas clearly 
and' as brightly as in th^’litarry heavens, the records of God*s goodness 
as well as power ; walkin^warily over the surface of God^s earth, and 
' cdtitenting ourselves with Seeing and recounting the wonders spread 
around ; we may safely take for our motto, ^d^spite all the virulence 
or unfairness of “Scriptural Geologists,” what the poet applied to the 
sister science of Astronomy, and,MJhanging but a sfngle word, exclaim, 
An undevout is mad,*' 
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The Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul 
London; Smilh, Elder, and Co. 1833. 
12ino. Pp. 286. 

Without any theological discussions or 
argumentative speculations, the writer of 
this ^interesting narrative has recorded 
the several incidents of the life of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, with a view 
to a popular illustration of his character 
and ministry. The life is compiled, not 
only from the history in the Acts, hut 
from the notices of contemporary authors 
and early Fathers; and includes a discus- 
sion of the ancient and present st^e of 
those cities and countries in which he 
planted churches, and of the manners and 
customs of the people among whom he 
preached. Not only with younger rea- 
ders, but with Christians generally, the 
volume will be found to have great claims 
to attention, both in point of interest and 
instruction. 

Maternal Advice, chiefly to Daughters 
on fearing Home, London: Groom- 
bridge. Dublin: Wakeman, Edin- 
burgh : Black. Glasgow : Finlay. 
1833. 32mo. Pp. 158. 

The advice here offered to our fair 
friends, on entering upon the world, is 
sound and good, full of rich sentiment 
and solid piety. It is partly embo- 
died in verse selected from our best 
poets : and, as a whole, the little volume 
forms a pte^y a'tid useful present “to 
daughters on leaving home.” 

A Sermon preached t» behalf qf the 
lo^giekl School. By the llEv. G. A. 

Mahsh.^ * “4 

Wi3 have here an excellent discourse^ 
flitttply hut ppwerfuUy argued, and en- 


forced upon truly Christian principles. 
Of the Institution, in support of which 
it was delivered, we have not been fa- 
voured with a report; but its design 
appears to he to educate the children 
of those whom misfortune has thrown 
into adverse circumstances. Among its 
benefactors are enrolled the names of the 
late Duke of York, George the Fourth, 
and our present beloved Sovereign ; and 
we trust that such examples will not fail 
to animate the exertions of the benevo- 
lent, in forwarding the labour of love 
which the preacher has so ably advocated. 

Messiah* s Kingdom, A Poem. In Twelve 
Books. By Agnes Buhner. London ; 
llivingtons. 1833. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 486. 
A Poem in twelve books, as poetry runs 
now-a-days, is rather a formidable en- 
counter, even for the patience of a critic. 
We are not, however, dissatisfied with our 
acquaintance with our fair poetess; and 
wc can assure our readers there are many 
passages of considerable merit in the 
Poem before us. Its subject is a gradual 
development of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
from the first promise of a Redeemer, to 
its final establishment; and, excepting 
against some matters of opinion in which 
we should not exactly coincide with the 
lovely Agnes, we augur favourably of her 
future efforts, and judge by no means 
harshly of her present attempt. She has 
ventured to soar on a daring pinion ; and 
if she has not maintained the highest 
flight, it is no trifling merit that she has 
not fallen upon th^ ground. 

An Apohgy conforming to the Pro- 
^ testant Epkoopnl Church, contained 
in a series of Letters, addressed to the 
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Jiip[ht Rev. Bcnj. T. Qndenlfmky D.D. 
Bishop of the Diocese oj'^ Neip York, 
By Thomas S. liRiTTAN4^ New York; 
1833. 12mo. Pp". 141. 

Almost every arrival brings us some new 
proof of the rising importance of the 
American Cliurch. We have here a 
little volume of singular meritj.'vyhkli we 
could wish to sec widely circulated, with 
the necessary ihutalis mutandis^ among 
Churchmen and Dissentfers at home. It 
is an admirable defence o^ Episcopacy^ 
anti derives additional value from‘ the 
circumstance that the writer is a con- 
vert, from conviction, to the principles 
which he advocates, having been origi- 
nally a dissenting minister. The Ameri- 
can Kpiscopalians may well he proud of 
gaining so fair a proselyte, and of ranking 
so zealous an advocate in the number of 
tbeir brethren. 

The Protestant Episcopal Pulpit. A 
Series of Original Sermons. By Cler- 
GYMhN OF THE ProTPSTANT EfIS- 
00 PAL Church. Published monthly. 
VoL. Ill, Aos.l to 3. New York. 
1833. 

'J'liE earlier numbers of this work have 
been already noticed in our miscellany; 
and we are glad to find tliat it meets 
with encouragement. There arc in the 
numbers before us, a good sermon, and a 
good portrait, of Dr. \V bite, the senior 
Pisbop of the Stat<*s; and other dis- 
courses of considerable merit. The pub- 
lication is another proof of the progress 
of right religious feeling in America; 
and we trust that it will still go on and 
prosper. 

De A7iimi Immortaiitale. A Poem. By 
Isaac Uaavkins Browne. Salisbury: 
Brodie. liondoii: Nattali. 1833. 
12mo. Pp. vi. 33. 

If our clerical and classical readers are 
not already acquainted with this degant 
Poem, they should lose no time in de- 
voting an hour to its perusal. Its merits 
have caused it to be repeatedly printed ; 
and Mr. Hall has again published it, 
with a selection of notes from the edition 
of Dr. Letiice in 1795, chiefly with a 
view to its introduction into schools. 
Without any wish to revive the puritani- 
cal edict against the poets of antiqui^, 
the editor suggests “ that a poem like 
that of Mr. Browne, while it does equal 
honour to the understanding and the 
acquirements of its author, may a^so afford 
the teacher of youth an opportunity of 
inculcatinj?.the principles of a far higher 


systeiTgi Of conduct,** than that exhibited 
in the tenets of heathen morality. As 
a model ofthe heroic measurb,* the poem 
possesses considerable accuracy, vigour, 
and taste and will not be likely tO in- 
terfere with the formation of that correct 
judgment in composition, which can Qply 
be legitimately acquired from the regular 
sources. 


Divine Visitations, A Sermon, By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Wix. Newfound- 
land, St. John’s : Ryan. 1832. 8vo. 
Pp. 20. 

The Guilt of a Denial of God's Prod- 
dence. A Sermon. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Wix. Newfoundland. 
St. John’s: Ryan. 1832. 8vo. Pp.23. 
Of the importance of the subjects treated 
in the above Sermons, there can be but 
one opinion. The excellent Archdeacon 
has written them with his usual felicity, 
and with a Christian and practical ten- 
dency. He lias boldly confronted the 
Infidel, and, like a wi&e master builder, 
has produced such passages from the 
store- house of divine truth, as will en- 
courage and confirm bis flock in the 
belief of not only a general, but a parti- 
cular providence. The author intends 
to collect into a volume the several ser- 
mons he has preached upon the" above 
subject; and wc doubt not it will prove 
bigbij^useful. 

The Liturgy compared with the Bible ; 
or, an Illustration and Confirmation, 
by Scripture Quotations and liefer ences, 
of such parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer, as are not direct Extracts 
from the Holy Scriptures, By the 
Rei\ Henry Ives Bailey, perpe- 
tual Curate of Drighlington, near 
Leeds. Vol. I. London : Rivingtons. 
1833. 8vo. Pp. xxxii. 360. 

So entirely is the Book of Common 
Prayer built ujiDn the foundation of 
Scripture, that it has justly been charac- 
terized as a work only not inspired. It 
will be seen from a , perusal of Mr. 
Bailey’s excellent and useful work, that 
it contains scarcely an expression, which 
is not at least sanctioned by Scripture ; 
and the true Churchman may well be 
content to submit his ^rayei Book to 
the test of the Bible, and hola to it as a 
faithful repository of that form of doc- 
trine which was once delivered to the 
saints. We trust that the author has 
with encouragement sufficient to 
ensure the, speedy completion of his 
work ; wlpch will be found a convenient 
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t^t-book for tlte dndsior^ espe- 

tsiall^ for wKe ^pt ti\e laudable ^ 

of ac^ommbda^ng tb%if di^ourses 
ho ,t«e served the day. The wolk 
PVij^t^urdilfestionaWy to’' be lurnishedi 
.as we doubt jaot that^t will be, with a 
coplou^ index of mditers^ doht^nes, pre- 
ceptiy d^c. as inculcated ^'different, por- 
tiona^f^he Liturgy. ^ 

* 

"4 /or HfetfAera. London: Seeiyi 
V and Co. 1833. 12mo. Pp. 288. 

This is d^iefly a book of selections from . 
^as^tthors wbfehave in any way written 
U|)(Sn the creation of cbildrenniand from 
*^irM;h the mother may glean much infor- 
■.Bdation fdf her guidance^in training her 
oftkpring ; although we would warn her 
not ^ follow implicitly all that may be 
's«^. yV^ allude particulaj^y toMr.lnnes* 
remark's' upon catechisms. Section IV. 

** On the Rules and !l^amples furnished 
by tbg Scriptures on the subject of Edu- 
cation/* we think the most interesting 
rt of the work ; yet as a whole it will 
foui^both instructive and useful. 

' Tki Litani/y hi Blank Verse, Rendered 
neartp m the words 'expressed in the 
Liturf(y of the' Church of England, 
Edwaud Cobcold, M.A. 
^lU'ctor pf Long Mel/ordy Suffolk. 

V*" London : Wix. 1833. 4to. Ppi vi. 9. 

Nor^er^^long since, wc had a sdi^on 
in blank verse ; and here we have the Li- 
tany Independently, how- 

everj of the tame versilication into 
which Mr. Cobbold has transposed 
this beautiti4*!sAnd impressive portion of 
<Hir Common iPrayer, we cannot discover 
the cui horn of such performances. If the 
heart is not touched by the pure and un- 
affected piety of our devotional services, 
in their native simplicity of language, 
Milton himself might dq^spair of infusing 
iie\||giwarmth into the senseless marble. 


ap^ pittViiice on^^, but in every depart- 
ident- iii|itlire, is the main object of 
the^pf esent ireatiim. * ^^ili this view, 
the ’author t^es smpid, but wide, sur- 
v^ ot’the universe graces the evidence 
of^flesign and contnraucl in evefy part 
of the system;* and hence infefs that, 
as deiign ty 9 di> contrivance are a<fls of 
mind, thMr plrfec^n argues the exis- 
tence of a Supreme InteiUgence, of infi- 
nite pow^r, wisdom, and ^odness. But 
though the Deity evidently appears in 
hU works, his character is* thpre seen 
buf dimly and at a distance. For a Hearer 
and more distinct view of%is attributes 
wc must turn to Revelation. In conclu- 
" sion, therefore, the author has given a 
general view of the evidence of divine re- 
velation, of its harmony with the intima- 
tions of nature, and of the duties of piety 
and obedience, to which it leads. His 
work is or)e of the most comprehensive 
and convincing volumes upon the entire 
^subject with which we are acquainted; 
and scarcely, if at all, inferior to the ad- 
mirable treatise of Professor Whewell, 
on one portion of it, which we have re- 
cently reviewed. It is well calcula^d to 
comfort the believer, confirm the wa- 
verer, and convict the infidel. 

The New Ertmgelical Church of Eng- 
land Champion : containing a Defence 
of her Faiths Governrnentf and Disci- 
pline, according to the principles of the 
martyred Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century ; designed as a Warning, to 
guard at the present Crisis the Bul- 
warks of Protestantism against the 
noml/ined and unhallowed Intrigues of 
Papists, Liberals, Dissenters, and In- 
fidels, opposed tP<i -Church and State, 
In a Series of Letters and Disierta- 
tions. J'o be published monthly. Nos. 
I . — VI. By the Rev, Wm. Bailey, 
A.K, &c. London: Rivingtons, &c. 
183ft-, 


Testimony of Nature and Revelation 
to the Being, Perfei tions, and Govern- 
ment of God. "By the Rev, liEnRY 
Per G us, Dmfeimlmei ifc, Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1838. 8vo. 
Pp. xi. 387. 

S forViTuiKiANDtMQ eycfy part of crea- 
Qi| teems with proofs of the existence, 
^^i^ributes, and the perfections of the 
still the Infidel has never ceased 
^^Pdespise, or the thoughtless, to neglsSfct 
them. To inest the sceptical conclusibn 
dif tha one, and to lead tne other to trace 
the wisdom and goodness of Ood, not in 


There is a spied of pepper in the title 
of this new periodical ; and the profes- 
sion is fully borne out by the performance. 
Mr. Bailey is well acquainted with the 
weapons and the tactics of the enemies 
with whom he has engaged ; and we are 
glad lo see a new and well- accoutred 
(mtmjnon in the field. '^^The Protestant 
ihutiial has done much to merit the grati- 
tude; of all true Churchmen ; and perhaps 
it would have hedn as well to unite under 
the same banner. But fight we must ; 
and we sincerely trust that there will bo 
enough of true Protestant zeal to main- 
tain both combatants. 
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Beadinga in .Poetry: A 
tt^ beet Er^tieK Peefs^ gfreeg 9Pff^itir* 
to the preetnt tiiH^; am Speaim^tikgf ^ 
several American Poets of deserved re- 
putation. To i^ch is prefixed a Iftief 
Sur^y of the History of English Poe^ 
%. London; l§3.,J2mo. 

Pp. viii. 419. ^ ^ 

This little volinne is published under the 
direction of the Education Cofhinittee of 
the S. P. C. K. ; and is intended to intro- 
duce the yduthful reader to an acquajn- 
tance^ with the poets and poetry of his 
country. Thi0 selections are accordingly 
made with reference to the extent of a 
school* boy’s capacity; and a briefi his«^ 
tory of English Poetry, containing much 
us^ul and instructive information , is 
prefixed ; together with some remarks 
on English versification, directions for 
reading it, and an account of the-differ- 
ent species of poetry. Short notices of the 
diftcrent writers are ^iven at the head of 
the extracts from their works ; which are 
arranged in chronological order, ^IKRjith a 
view to the illustration of the progress 
of our language and literature. Both 
in respect of the knowledge it conveys, 
and the exercise it will afford, the work 
will be adopted with advantage as a class- 
4iook in schools. 

Insects and their Habitations. A Book 
for Children. London ; Parker. 1833. 
18mo. Pp. iv. 90. 

Another little work from the above 
committee. It contains much pleasing 
and instructive information in a small 
compass, conveyed in a simple and ajMee- 
able manner, and accompanied with il- 
lustrative woodcuts,^ 


‘M|. RGKNT,alrea4y^)^a»ve]yknown 
“ jha author of the of 

^enry Martyn,” has in this work. laid 
hefore-the public the history ^of Another 
tpitiister of the British Church in Tudia, 
who, like Mr. IVtartyn, left the honours 
and emoluments of college preihrment, 
for trials*and difficulties amongst Bje na- 
tives of the east. A To say that this volume 
has a great interest for ^ or is ^ its^l 
TO interesting as the life ofMarlw^WOidd 
be paying Mr. Sargent a corm^ment at 
the expense of his materials, ^iit it has- 
claims upon our notice i^$io comiufl^ 
kind ; and barring certain points, on whi^h 
the opinions of Mr. Thomason, and tfi^ 
party with wh\ch he was amalgamated, ^ 
may be supposed to differ with th^rin- 
ciples generally inculcated in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, it is a publication 
calculated to do good. The 'office of 
a preacher in the wilds of heathenism, is 
so difterent to that of an established 
priest in the midst of nominal Christians, 
and in a professedly Christian counti^, 
tliat it will nut do to apply the rules for 
the regulation of the one, to tjiose ap- 
propriated to the duties of the dthen 
Those who feel pleasiilre in following the 
steps of a pious, faithful, and consistent 
minister, through the perilous and tempt- 
ing scenes of his earthly career, “the 
bourne whence no traveller returns, ’^'WiU 
findjherc a most entertaining ^d in- 
strll&tive lesson. ^ 


The Wedding Gift, or Friendly Advice 
to Netrly-married Persons. By the 
Bev. J. Jones, M.A., Minister of St. 
Andrew's Church Liverpool. London : 
Hamilton, 32nio. Pp. 110. 


Persian Fables for Young and Old. By 
the Rev. H. G. Kelne, M.A. Lon- 
don: Parker. 1833. 18mo. Pp. viii. 
88 . ^ 


And yet another drop from the same 
spring ; containing sound moral instruc- 
tion, in the agreeable form of fable, 
and illustrated with cuts to catch the at- 
tention through the eye. The Fables, 
originally Persian, are clothed ifl 
English dress. ^ 


The Life of the Rev. T. T. Thp^^n, 
M A. late Chaplain to the HowhrabU 
East India Company. By the lUv. 
J. Sargent, M.A, Rector ^vinf - 
ton. London : Seeleys. 1838, Pp. RH. 
344. 


«VOL. XV. NO. vn. 


We learn from the preface to this little 
book that the,Ruthor has lately been ap- 
pointed to “ the office of Surrogate, 4Wfaose 
duties appertain as well to the issuing of 
Marriage Licences as to the Probate of 
Wills, and the granting of Letters of Ad- 
ministration.” In order, however, that the 
first part of his office may not be barely 
official, he has written the “ Wedding 
Gift,” in which are laid down hints and 
rules for the married state, so that happi- 
ness, eplid knd lasting, maybe enjoyed. 
Keligion is made the basis of mutual af- 
fectioHi while the reciprocal duties are 
stated in an affectionate end forcible man^ 
ner. The book wiU prove a neat and 
iSefttI present on the happy occasions for 
which It WM written. 

3f 
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On the Power t Wisdom^ and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptapon 
of External Nature to tke Moral an^ 
InteUecjkyal Constitution of Man. Bp 
the 'Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the Vniversity 
of , Edinburgh* Londom Pickering. 

18^3. In two vals.*8vo. Pp. xiii. 
284^ vi. 804. 

. tr ' . 

Because we object to the appointment 
«of Dr. Chalmers to a share in the '^con- 
junct demoi^tration,” as he calls it, of 
which his Bridgewater Treatise^forms a 
part, we are not t,he less alive to the su- 
perior att^ments of the |nan, nor are we 
wanting in respect for the communion to 
whichghe belongs. We regard the Scot- 
tish Kirk with all Christian love, and 
admire the deep and unaffected piety of 
all classes of its members ; but^we think it, 
nevertheless, an unnecessary stretch of 
liberan^y in any one of the Church of 
Epgland to select a Presbyterian di- 
vine, ho;wever distinguished, for the per- 
forman^^f a task, and the receipt of an 
emolument, which the noble Testator 
undoubtedly intended to have been as- 
signed to an Episcopalian. Neither, with 
all his talents, is Dr. Chalmers a man 
caloula^d to forward the object which 
theffarl of Bridgewater had in view. He 
never^didj^; and never could, prodAce a 
popular treatise ; and, though there i&lfeo 
j^ecial limitation to that effect, still it is 
^itmndantly evident, that the plainer the 
arguments emfiloyed, and the more open 
to the capaci^ of the general reader, the 
more extensii||My will they contribute to 
the subversion bS Infidelity, and the pro- 
m^on of true religion. The treatise 
before us, which is the first in the series, 
and the third in the order of publication, 
is a deep metaphysical disquisition ; and 
the author's studied' selection of hard 
teerdi^doea not render the innate obscu- 
rity" of discussion by any means more lu- 
miiiitts or perspicuous. So close, indeed, 
ia the reasoning, as almost to defy analy- 
and, having intended a more length- 
ened review^ we accordingly content 
ourselves with a brief outline of the 
minor's argument. 

. ^ Understaiiding external nature to com- 
nr^end notehere)$^ the xnaterlal universe, 
nut .the living society of which it is com- 
posed, Dr. Chalmers .sets forth the proofs 
of Svine wisdom and care, which are oh- 
ser^able in those laws of human nature, 


which bind mankind together in the re<« 
ciprocitie% of ^^omestic life, in the dis- 
charge of the social duties, and in the 
general economy of national institutions. 
From the moral character of the law of 
conscience, whose sanctions and deci- 
sions are s^ways on the side of righteous- 
ness ; from the inherent pleasure of the 
virtuous, and the bitterness and misery 
of the vicious, afiections ; and from the 
general and permanent rest^ ofu life of 
habitual virtue, in the full enjoyment of 
harmony and peace ; he dcduces ’au an- 
tecedent proof of the moral goodness of 
that Being who has so constructed our 
nature, that, by its workings alone, man 
should he powerfully warned to a life of 
righteousness, and led to expect an im- 
mortality beyond the grave, in which he 
will either obtain the happiness of esta- 
blished virtue, or the wretchedness of 
inveterate vice. He then proceeds to 
the more immediate subject of inquiry, 
and shews, that man in his natural cha 
racter, bolli as an individual and a social 
being, is perpetually called to a sense of 
right and wrong; and that his various 
sensations and affections, such, for in- 
stance, as ang^r, shame, delicacy, and the 
like, conduce no less to the well-being of 
society, than to his own proper happiness* 
and virtue. As a further proof of the 
benevolence and perfection of the Deity, 
he points out the capacities of the world 
for making a virtuous race of befogs 
happy; and that either in the present 
life, or in the prospect of futurity, there is 
abundant room for the profitable exercise 
of eveiy feeing, and every faculty, with 
which a living creature is endowed. From 
the moralf he (urns to the intellectual con- 
stitution of man, tracfog to the gifts of 
memory, forethought, aria the other facul- 
ties of the pnderstanding, those palpable 
benefits which demonstrate the benevo- 
lent designs of the Creator; and concludes 
with some remarks on the true defects of 
natural theology, in regard to its clear 
demonstrations of the being rif a God, 
and its inability on the one hand or the 
other to decipher the relation in which an 
offending creature stands to an offended 
God. 

IN THE PRESS. 

l^btters on the Divine Origin and 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures. By 
the Rcv. James (^arlile, Junior Mi- 
nister of the Scots Church, in Mary’s 
Abbey (Capel Street) Dublin. 
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A SERMpN-^bN- TH|; LORD’S PRAYER. 

^ f i 

Matthb^ VI, 9 — 13, 

After this manner therefore praif ye : Oar Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be bhy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be dme in 
earth, as^ii is in heaven* ^ Qive us this . day our dally bread. - And 
forgive our debts, M we forgivi^ur debtors. And lehd us n^ into 
terh.ptaUon, but deliver us from evil : For thine is the kingdomy ^nd the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

In the verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel which we read immediately 
before these words of my text, we find that our blessed Lord fiad been 
condemning all vain repetitions, and too much ' speaking in prayer. 
Having done this in very decided language, he proceeded, in the words 
which I have chosen for our present consideration, to deliver to his 
disciples that short and simile, but at the same time, most beautiful 
and comprehensive form of supplication, which is known amongst 
Christians in general by the title of “The Lord's Prayer.’^* And 
it is worthy of remark thg^^one object which our Lord seems to have 
had in view in delivering this form of prayer on that occasion, was 
that hfs disciples might be preserved from falling into the use of vain 
and idle repetitions, and of too much speaking in their praters: for 
he introduces the prayer to their notice, and recommends it for their 
adoption in these words, ‘‘ After this manner, therefore, pray ye.** 

Now that a form ,of prayer proceeding from the lips of the Son of 
God himself, and thus recommended l^him to his disciples,^ shopld 
be higbly valued, should be regarded with peculiar reverence, and be 
adopted into their devotions, not only by those who heard him first 
utter it, but by all who, in any age or country, have professed and 
called themselves his disciples, is just what might have been expected. 
And this we are informed was the case amongst the primiti^' Christians. 
Nor is there, I believe, any reason to suspect that, firom the days of the 
Apostles to the 'present time, such reverence has ever been withheld 
from it by any considerable portion of the Christian world. At all 
events, as far as our own pure and apostolic Church is concerned, there 
can be no cause for complaint. We are taught by her to uttei^thia 
prayer not only in each of her separate services, but in every distinct por- 
tion of those services.-f- We are, moreover, solemnly charged by her' to 
teach it, in her Catechism, to our children, so soon as they are able to 

* It is worthy of remark, that the Lord^S Prayer appears to have been delivered 
nearly in the same words, on two distinct occasions,' by our blessed Lord. The Urst time, 
aa it seems, as here related by St. h|atthew, to the disciples at large ; — the second, to 
the chosen diwiples, when they d^ired to be taught to pray, as^ John the Baptist 
bad taught his disciples, which they dilired perhaps with an expectation of haying some 
more exclusive prayer for their owri sjise. The prayer given was, however, nearly the 
same. This, if correct, gives ah' additional force to, our Lord's recommendatioA. 
Besides, he there introduces it in these words, of even gainer Injunction, When ye 
pray, say, Our Father, &c.” {Luke xl. 2.), 

f The Morning Service in our Church it made up of nt least two, if not three 
distinct parts. This circumstance may serve to explain the li’equent use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. But, when rightly understood, can it be too ofteh repeated t 
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learn ; and very few amongst ns, if any, fail, I believe, to introduce it 
into our private and domestic devotions. , 

Now, so far all this is well. But is there not still a danger, lest, 
wHlst we thus exactly arid justly comply with our Lord*s directions, 
we may yet be actually, falling into one of the very errors which our 
Lord, as we have , already observed, had just before , condemned, and 
which he intended to preserve us from by giving us this form of 
prayer ? May we not, even whilst we use the Lord's own words, in so. 
doing, be only in fact using vaiit. repetitions ? For let us b^arr^his in 
mind, that if we do not understand and feel what we are uttering, our 
prayers are in very truth littfe better than vain and useless repetitions. 

It musfc^then, I think, be acknowledged at once to be a thing of the 
very utmost importance, that we examine^ and see whether we do rightly 
understand the meaning and purpose of the different parts of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Let this, then, occupy our attention in the first place 
On the present occasion ; and may He who has graciously taught us thus 
to pray, be with us whilst we consider his own blessed words ! 

I, Let us proceed to examine the prayer, that we may be enabled 
rightly to understand its meaning. And here I cannot but observe 
what care has been taken in our excellent Church, to provide that all 
of her members should understand the import of this divine prayer. 
For in her Catechism she has directed that each of her children should 
not only leani the prayer itself, but should also be taught what they 
are there directed to ask for in it. This is very^well and very shortly 
explained by her in the answer to the question, “ What desirest thou 
of Go<l in this prayer ?” It is not however my intention to confine my 
present observations to that e,xplana<3on. No. It shall be my object 
to exatbJne each part of the ^ayer as fully as the space afforded will 
allow, and at the same time as briefly as the subject will admit. 

1 . And here the first point to be attended to is the character given 
in tlie prayer of the Being to whom it is to be ofiered and addressed. 
He is styled, you may observe, “ Our Father," And is not this title 
one which is most truly applicable to our God ? * Is he not our Father ? 
Is he not our Father by having first created us all ? Must he not be 
also regarded as a kind and tender Father, in his constant preservation 
of us ever since we were born ? But above all, are we not moreover 
most graciously invited by the Gospel to look upon ourselves as his 
adopted childiiDn, and to look up to him as a Father, reconciled to us 
through the merits of his Son Jesus Christ? And O how cheering 
is ^is character I How endearing this gracious name and title ! What 
confidence may it justly awaken in the heart of every faithful child 
of God ! 

But we are also to remember, that this our Father, whom we are 
here taught to address, is not only kind and affectionate, but at the 
same time^highJy exalt^ in holiness, majesty, and power. And some- 
thing of this is conveyed in the j?ext words of the prayer, “ Who art 
in .heaven." For by this expreSsion we are evidently reminded of the 
immensity of his height above iS. For high as is the heaven, in which 
hh, though always existing every vi^here, is pleased to represent himself as 
more immediately present, in comparison of the earth in which we dwell, 

' so much ijSOlir Father, whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, yea, 
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and infinitely more so,- above us, mortal, sinful, corrupt, and feeble 
creatures. / . , • 

These two considerations taken together, — Uio^one tending to enljven 
and encourage our love, our confidence, and our hopes, — the other to 
awaken and preserve in us a wholesoirte fear and veneration, — will shew 
us the proper spirit in wlych we ought to approach the gracious but 
awful Being to whom we are about to pray. We shall learn in fact 
,to remember, that the right frame of mind in which we are to utter 
the Lord’s Prayer, is a feeling of firm and unwavering confidence, 
subdued by sentiments of godly fear. 

II. The next point is — to examine the several petitions, or things to 
be asked for in the prayer. These p^itions are uj^ually considered 
to be six in number. Ijet us^then inquire the meaning of each. 

1. And what are we to undersland by the first of these, “ Hallowed 
be thy name?” Whose name is here spoken of? None but the name 
of the great Ood himself: — the name of our Father which is in 
iioavon. And what is to be understood by his name? The expression — 
the name of Clod — occurs, wc know, in many parts of the Scriptures ; 
and from a comparison of several of those passages in which it is 
for id, 1 tliink we may conclude that it means generally nothing more 

less, than the whole nature of God himself, together with all his 
'O’ iiie perfections, and all that more peculiarly belongs to him. All 
things do indeed belong to Him, for the whole creation is his. But 
there arc some things which arc represented in Scripture, as in a more 
than ordinary degree devoted to him, — as his honour, worship, and 
service ; his places of worship, his word, his day ; and all these arc 
comprehended in his name. , 

By the term, “ hallowed,” is meant, somjg^mes, made holy, — sometimes, 
kept holy. Thus God is said in Scripture to have hallowed or made 
holy the Sabbath-day, and therefore man was commanded to keep it holy, 
because God had himself made it holy. In fact, all that more immedi- 
ately belongs to fJod must be holy in its nature, and man cannot 
make it to be otherwise than holy. But man may fail to keep it holy. 
Man may profane God’s name by taking it in vain ; may pollute his holy 
places by conducting himself in them in a wicked worldly way ; may pro- 
fane his day by mispending its sacred hours. Here, then, “hallowed” 
seems to mean, kept holy ; and by the prayer, “ Hallo'Wed be thy name,” 
we may understand, that we are praying to God to give his grace unto us, 
and to all people, who are acquainted with his holy name and divine per- 
fections, so that we may all be enabled to keep his name, his day, his 
house, and all that is his, holy, and never profane it in any way ; that 
we may in fact “ worship him in all things as we ought to do.” 

2. What next are we to understand by the words, “ Thy kingdom 
come?” It is of course evident, that it is God’s kingdom which is 
here spoken of. It cannot, however, be that kingdom and dqjninion of 
his which he has over all things which he has created ; because that 
kingdom is fully and perfectly come already : and therefore we cannot 
suppose that our Lord would teach us to pray that it might yet come. 
No. The kingdom of God evidently means here, aa it usually does 
in most parts of the New Testament, the kingdom of the Gospel, 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom, in which he reigr^ as King ; in short, tho 
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Christian or Gospel dispensation. /Vnd when we say, “Thy kingdom 
come,” we pray, in fact, that God’s holy Gospel may come home in 
spirit and in truth to the hearts of all who profess to have received it, 
that is, to all who call themselves Christians, and especially to our- 
selves, our own relations, friends, and fellow-countrymen ; and so may 
make us all good and real Christians, faithful and obedient subjects of 
Christ our King ; and also that the s«ame Gospel may be spread abroad 
amongst all nations in the world, to whom it is as yet unknown, so as 
to make them likewise submit their hearts and lives to his ^blessed 
dominion and power, that we may all “ serve him as we ought to do.” 

3. What next is meant by — “ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven?” How is the will of^God done in heaven? And by whom 
is it done ? It is done by the angels pf God, who ever dwell in his 
presence ; and as ministering spirits execute all the commands, and 
yield to the decrees, whether of mercy or of Justice, of their divine 
Creator ; yes, and ever do so cheerfully, unreservedly, perfectly, and with 
unspeakable delight. When therefore we say, “ Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is. in heaven,” we pray that we, and all men may have 
grace, and power to obey the will and commandments of our Father 
whicn is in heaven, and to yield ourselves to his good pleasure ; and this, 
whether naturally agreeable to us or not, as universally, as faithfully, 
as cheerfully, and with as much delight, as do the angelic inhabitants 
of heaven above. We pray, in fact, that we may “obey him as we 
ought to do.” 

4 . Our Lord having thus taught us, in ' the first place, to make 
prayers for these spiritual blessings, next directs us to seek for a 
daily supply of temporal an^ earthly blessings in the words, “ Give 
us this^'day our daily breads’ From our Father which is in heaven 
comes, we know, every good tiling which we possess. Every earthly, 
as well as every spiritual good, is from his hand. Our food, our 
raiment, the comfort and conveniences, and all the other blessings of 
this life, spring entirely from His bounty and goodness. To Him, 
therefore, we must apply for all these continually in prayer. For 
though it is true, that it is generally by our industry and care that 
we obtain these things ; yet, if it so please the Almighty, lie can at 
once make all our care and industry to he utterly vain ; and after all, 
without his blessing, all our endeavours, however seemingly (Successful, 
are yain indeed. To Him, therefore, must we look for, these earthly 
blessings as gifts. This is what seems to be implied iu the words, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” which is, as the Catechism explains 
it, a prayer, “ that God will send us all things that be needful for 
our bodies ; ” or in other words, “ such things as are necessary for our 
daily wants.” It may also be observed that, though we are certainly 
ngt here intended to seek for superabundant supplies of earthly good 
things^ for lurries or supei^ipties ; yet, as all Christ’s disciples, 
whatever their rank or conditibn in life may be, are to use this petition, 
and as it is evidently the will of God that there should be dilferent 
ranks and couditioiis amongsF men, we must necessarily conclude, 
that by daily bread is here to be understood such supplies 6f the 
ds^y waii^s pf each, as may be suited to the state of life in which it 
has pleased ^od to. place them* It should likewise he borne in mind, 
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that, for these supplies, ’ each Christian is to pray on each and every 
successive day of his life, 

5. In the next petition our Lord brings ns back again to seek for 

spiritual blessings, and there teaches us to pray for that, which, if we 
obtain not, we must be for ever ruined and undone — even for the 
pardon of all our sins. “ And forgive us our debts,” or, as he after- 
wards explains it, our trespasses.” (v. 14.) And O how suited is 
this petition to the case of all mankind ! Who li.as not sinned against 
his heavenly Father? Who has not done amiss, and dealt very wick- 
edly ? Who has not left undone those things which he ought to have 
done, and done those things which he ought not to liavc done ? Who, 
in fact, has not, even daily, reason to confess and to lament with the 
apostle St. James, that, “in many things we all offend?” (James iii. 2.) 
How right and natural, then, that whenever wc pray to our Father 
which is in heaven, we should seek from him the full and free forgive- 
ness of all our sins, negligences, and ignorances, whereby we have 
trespassed, and most grievously transgressed against him ! But let 
us also mark the condition, without which wc must not expect to 
obtain this forgiveness. That is, that we also forgive .others. .Onr 
Lord’s words arc, “ P’orgive us our debts or trespasses, as we forgive 
our debtors,” or, as it is afterwards explained, “ them that trespass 
against us,” (see v. 14.) And let us never therefore, for a moment, 
venture to draw near to the throne of mercy, to pray for the pardon 
of our many and great ofibnees, unless we can say with true sincerity 
of heart, that we do from our hearts forgive all those who have ever 
in cany way trespassed against us. Then, and not till then, may wc 
hope that for Christ’s sake all onr sins, of which we truly repent, will 
be blotted out and remembered no more..*^ ' 

6. The last petition refers also to spiritual blessings : “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” Now it is the word 
of Scripture, that “ God tempteth not any man,” (James i. 13.) 
Never does God put evil into men’s hearts ; never does he rouse it in 
their breasts. He does, however, sometimes place them in situations 
of trial and difficulty, to prove them, to prove the strength of their 
faith, and the firmness of their attachment to his cause. Thus, for 
instance, he is said to have tempted, or tried, Abraham. Yet he 
“never” even then “tempts them above that they are able,” but 
promises “ with the temptation to make a way for them to escape, that 
they may be able to bear it.” (1 Cor. x. 13.) Therefore we are taught 
by Christ to pray to God, that he will never allow us to be led into 
temptation ; that he will never place us in a state of temptation too 
great for us to bear ; but that whenever we are tempted, he will, by his 
watchful care without us, and by his grace and spiritual strength 
within us, deliver us from all evil, from all the dangers of sin, the 
world, and the devil. 

III. The Form of Prayer closes with what is called the Doxology, 
or giving of praise and glory. In this we ascribe to the Being we 
address, all dominion, power, and glory ; and in so doing, we imply 
that wef are encouraged to ask all these several petitions of Him, by 
the very knowledge that all these things belong to Him, all are under 
his dominion, all at the disposal of his power, and '^all made to tend to 
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his glory. It is as if we were to say, lifVe ^husjpray to Thee, knowing 
Thou art able to ^nt out requests, “ Foi^ thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever.” And to this we add that most expres- 
sive word, “ Amen,” which means, that we give our unfeigned assent 
and consent to all tliat the prayer contains. “ So let it be.” 

We have now, as far as our limits would admit, endeavoured to 
explain the meaning of the several parts of the Lord’s Prayer. Much 
more, infinitely more, might have been brought forward upon each 
distinct portion. Each petition would have ^ell supplied a text for 
a distinct discourse. The view of the subject is therefore, as any 
view which is confined to a single discourse must be, imperfect. 
But still what has been here advanced, will, I think, be sufficient to 
prove how much highly important meaning is contained in a very 
words. ^ 

Now, my Christian brethren, this prayer we are all accustomed 
continually to recite. Who amongst us is not in the habit of saying 
the Lord’s Prayer ? In our public devotions, in our family prayers, 
in our chambejrs, and in our private retirements, we constantly and 
repeatedly utter its divine petitions. Nay, is there one amongst us, 
who ever passes a day without more than once offering up this prayer ? 
Let us then, brethren, ask ourselves one or two serious questions on 
the subject. 

1. When we do so repeat it at any time, can we say that we really 
do it understanding any thing of the true and scriptural meaning of 
what we are saying ? Or do we merely repeat words, to which we 
attach little or no meaning whatever ? Do we, in short, or do we not, 
unders^d what we profess to be asking for ? These arc serious ques- 
tions, atid well deserve to be considered and answered. For we must 
remember, that if we are content with the use of a mere form of words, 
without regarding their import, our prayers will be only vain and 
unprofitable repetitions. They will never obtain for us any blessings. 
The words piay be the words of Christ himself, they may be perfect 
also in themselves ; yes, and full of the most * important meaning, as 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer certainly are, to those who rightly 
understand them ; but they, will never profit us any thing if we do not, 
in some degree at least, understand them. Does not this consideration 
incline you to exclaim, I will pray to God with the heart and with the 
understanding also. 

2. But again, if we do understand something of the prayer, let 
us still ask- ourselves, whether we really and seriously feel what we 
utter, when we repeat its cc^t^nts ? Do we, I mean, feel how exactly 
suited its requests are to our nature and situation; — how precisely they 
meet our wants and necessities ; — ^how much, jin fact^ we need the 
blessings we are there taught Jo ask for ? Do we consider how much 
we require hdkven-*sent gira^^to make us to hallow God’s name, to 
bbw pur heads and hearts to his spiritual government, and to obey lus 
IriJl in all things ? Do we remember that we have bodily as well as 

» Spiritual wants, which God alone’ can supply? Do we bear in '"mind, 
tl^at we perishing sinners, and that if our sins and trespasses are 
!not rparddiiisd before we go hence, we must be lost for ^1 eternity! 
Do we r^ollsct that dangers and temptations ever surround us on. every 
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side, when we pray to be.cleUvered and preserved from them ? Here, 
again, are questions of the. deepest impcHTtaace fervour consideration. 
For we must be assured .that, if we feel none of these things, our 
saying of the Lord’s Prayer is yet but little more than a series of vain 
repetitions. ^ 

3. Lastly ; if however we do understand and feel any thing of the 
value and excellence of this divine form of supplication, we should 
inquire, whether our actions in life suit with these which we make 
the words of our lips. " Do we shew, by our conduct and conversation, 
that wc really wish to have that for which we ask ? Thus, for instance, 
wheq desiring of God, in this prayer, grace for ourselves and all people, 
to enable us to worship, and serve, and obey God as wc ought to do, 
do we act as if we really did desire that grace for that purpose ? Do 
we strive to live up to what we know ? Do w(i use the grace we have ? 
Do we endeavour to grow in grace and knowledge ? Do we use the 
means of grace, such as, beside prayer, the constant and devout 
reading of the Scriptures, and the partaking of tlie Holy Commu- 
nion ? Do we, moreover, extend our endeavours towards others also, 
that they may likewise grow in grace? Again ; whilst wc ask fo^ our 
daily bread, are we in the h.abit of seeking it industriously, by every 
honest and proper means, in tlial state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call us? When also we ask for pardon for our own sins, do 
we freely forgive all those who have ever injured us? T^astly; when 
we pray to be kept from temptation and delivered from evil, arc we 
careful to do all we can to avoid temptation to evil ? all dangerous 
situations ? all places, persons, and things which we know to be 
likely to lead us into temptation and d«mgcr? Lot us consider these 
questions also, for it will be little b/?teer than a mockery of our 
Father which is in licaven, to ask him for blessings which we will not 
ourselves use any eftbrts to obtain. 

Let me entreat you then, my brethren, to endeavour seriously to 
understand our Lord’s own prayer. Examine its several parts again 
and again. Pray for tlic Holy Spirit to give you light. to understand 
it scripturally and rightly. Compare it with its explanation in the 
Church Catechism. Reflect on w'hat has now been brought before 
you, and if you can obtain any more full and complete explanation of, 
it, read that also. In short, do every thing you can to acquaint your- 
selves with its full sense and meaning. When you use it, consider 
tohom you are addressing — even your gracious, but holy Father which 
is in heaven, who seeth in secret, looking into your very hearts and 
minds ; consider whose words you are rt&ing, even the words of Christ 
your only Saviour himself; and consider the importance of all that 
you therein ask for and therefore beware, lest in any way you deprive 
yourselves of obtaining any of those Jhoavenly blessings. Consider 
therefore well, that ^our'use of that |&fayer may be orrty useless repe- 
titibn, and that then 'petitions will never reach the throne of grace, 
never bring down from thence either grace, or help, ‘or strength, or 
blessing of any kind ; whilst, on the other hand, if it be the genuine 
breatSing of our hearts and souls, it will asce&dT to the e^r of our 
Father even in heaven; and we may justly tmst that He will more 
graciously hear us speaking in his Son’s own Words; the Son himself 

Vor. XV. NO. vir. 3 0*' 
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will advocate our cause, and for his sake our prayers shall be granted- 
Spiritual grace ati^ . earthly blessings iSbatl be showered down upon 
us, according to our wants. Mercy, pardon, and peacef; from 6rod the 
Father ; divine power, and strength, and comfort in the Holy Spirit ; 
support in every trial, deliverance from every dangef, whether worldly 
or spiritual ; — these are amongst the gifts which, as , they may be most 
convenient for us, Wc may hope will be bestowed upon us, ^ for our 
great and endless comfort,^not for our own merits, but for the merits 
of Plim who taught us thus to pray, even of Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, to whom, with the P'athcr, and the Holy Spirit, 
be dominion and glory for ever. Amen. H. 1. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF TPIE CHRISTIAN CHUIUUl 
No. XXXIII. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

TERTULLI AN. ^{continued.) 

Quid TeituIIiauo eniditius, quid acutius? — Jerom. Epist, ad Magv, 84. 

We come now to those works of Tcrtullian respecting which nothing 
certain can be pronounced, with reference to the time at which they 
were written. Of these, the tvro Books ad Nationes were composed with 
the same design as the Apoldg;y. The arguments, though differently 
arranged, correspond with those which are urged in that address, and 
are frequently stated in the same terms. It is possible, indeed, that 
they are in reality the same work, and that the appeal to the Nations is 
merely a rough draft of that to the governors of Carthage. An analysis 
of the work (which now exists in a very imperfect state, and, in some 
parts of the second book especially, mutilated almost beyond repair) 
would be merely a repetition of the reasonings contained in the Apology ; 
and therefore superfluous. It may be remarked, however, that in the 
seventh section of the first book the writer says that 250 years, and in 
the ninth section that 300 years, had not elapsed since the birth of 
Christ. In both places he is clearly speaking in round numbers ; from 
which it can only be inferred, that he was writing some time in the third 
century. 

The Tract de Testimonio Animce was prior to that de Came Christie 
in the twelfth cliapter of which it is quoted; and subsequent to the 
Apology, to §. 19. of which it has a reference in §. 5 ; so that something 
of, the uncertainty which attachf^Po its date would be removed by ascer- 
taining that of the Apology. It is the object of the Treatise to prove, 
that the human soul bears a natural testimony to the unity and attri- 
^%t^ of God. After alludiiig'^lo tlie pretexts by which the enemies of 
Ch^stiatfRy evade the inferentes deduced from profane writers, and to 
the futility of addressing arguments from the Scriptures to. those who 
denied their authority, Tertullian exposes the inconsistency of the 
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heathen in listening to those philosophers who asserted the unity of 
the Deity, while they persecuted the Christians for maintaining the 
same doctrine (§, 1.). He then adverts to the several philosophic 
opinions respecting the origin of the soul, and affirms that it bears 
a natural testimony to the unity, of God, in such expressions as 
Quod Deus dederit^ si Deus voluerity and the like (§.2.), He has em- 
ployed the same reasoning in other places, and especially in the Apology 
(§. 17.), where he describes such exclamations as Testimonium animee 
mturaliier Christiance, Again lie observes, that as the soul attests the 
divine attributes of power and goodness by the formulae, Deus videt 
omnitty Deo commendoy Deus reddety Deus inter nos judicabit ; so it 
evinces its knowledge of daemons in its execrations (§. 3.). He then 
infers, that the soul is conscious of its immortality and the certainty of 
a future judgment, from its fear of death, its love of life, the natural 
desire of surviving in one's ofispring, and its anxiety for even posthumous 
fame (§.4.). Hcec testimonia animacy he jiroceeds (§. 3.), quanto veray 
fanto simplicia ; quanto simpliciay tanto vulgaria ; quanto vulgaria, tanto 
comrnunia ; quanto communiay tanto naturalia ; quanto naturaliay tanto 
divina ; for as this testimony is not confined to one age or people, but 
common to all nations, it must have been derived from a common source, 
and therefore (§.6.) dictated by God himself. 

The work against Hermogenes has a reference in §. 1. to the Tract 
de Prcjescriptione Ilccrcticorum ; but there is no possibility of arriving 
with any certainty at the date of its composition. Hermogenes, who 
was contemporary with Tcrtullian, had adopted the notion of the Stoics 
and other philosophers, that matter was self-existent and eternal. Had 
God created all things from nothing, he^jrgued that he could not, con- 
sistently with his attribute of goodness, have allowed evil to exist, which 
consequently must have existed previously in Matter (§. 1.); and he 
confirmed his inference by observing (§. 2,), that the title Lardy which 
is a relative term, implied the existence of something over which God 
was Lord, viz. Matter. To this latter argument Tertullian replies, that 
during the creation the language of Scripture is God said and God saiv, 
and that he is not called the Lord God till the work was completed 
(§. 3.). He then proceeds to shew, that the opinion respecting its eter- 
nity invests matter with an attribute of the Deity, and makes it in fact 
superior to God, inasmuch as one who grants assistance is in some sense 
superior to him to whom it is granted (§§. 4 — 10.). The same reason, 
he continues, for which evil is imputed to matter, would hold good for 
imputing it to God, who is thus reduced to the necessity of employing 
evil matter in the work of creation (§§. 11 — 14,); while the self-exist- 
ence of matter places it above the Wo7^d or Wisdom, which as begotten of 
God, had bothr'an author and beginning of his being (§§. 15 — IS.). '- 

* 


* Tertullian does not mean to say that there ever was a time when the second Person 
in the Trinity did not exist. He says expressly in the Tract adv. Prax. §. 8. Sermo et in 
Patre semper y sicut dicity Ego in Patre ; et apud Deum semper, sicut sertpUm cst, Et 
Sermo erat apud Deum. His meaping seeips to be, that the titles of JVM and Sou 
were not strictly applicable prior to his emission for the wnrk ,of creation, and hence he 
speaks {adv. Prax. f. 5.) of a time antecedent to this emis^on. See Bulli, Defens. Fid. 
Nicen. III. 10, and Bishop Kaye on Tertullian, p. 555. 
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Such passages ftom Scripture as were adduced by 'Hennogenes in 
support of his teilf^Jts £w;e then answeredX5§» 19-— 34.) f and h^s incon- 
sistency in representwig sometimes as corporedf, sometimes as 

incorporeal, sometimes again as partly corporeal and palely incorporeal, 
and withal neither good nor evil,^and at the same time superior and 
inferior to the Deity (§§. 35 — 40^), is exposed. T^ullian then aSverts 
to' the notion that the whole mass of pre-existent maUer was ni^t used in 
the creation of the universe and concludes with deducing (§§.41-»-^5.) 
sundry absurd consequences which necessarily arise from the tenets of 
his adversary. / : 

Besides the works of -Tertullian, of which the analysis has now been 
coihpleted, he compose^ several others, Vhich are no longer extant. In 
the tract de Anim& (§ 55.), and in the fifth book against Marcion (§12.), 
he alludes to a treatise de Paradiso ; and in other parts gf his writings,* 
mention is made of six books de Ecstasi^ and a seventh against Apollo- 
nius ; . of two treatises, de Spe Fidelium, and de Censu Animas against 
Hermogenes ; and of a tract against the Apelliaci, A treatise de 
Pestlbus Aaron^ and an address ad Amicum Philosophum, are men- 
tioned by Jerome; And the Codex Agobardi seems originally to have 
contained tracts de Animce Summissione^ de Svperstitione Sceculiy and 
de Came et Animce, as well as those de Paradiso, imd de Spe Fidelium. 
The treatise de Censu Animce was written in refutation of the materiality 
of the soul, as inculcated by Hermogenes ;f and the author elsewhere 
promises^ to discuss the questions of Fate and Freewill on Gospel 
principles, in opposition to the tenets of that heretic. Annexed to the 
works of Tertullian, in some editions, are the following poetical pieces : — 
1. Contra Marcionem, LibrilV ; 2. De Judicio Domini; 3, Genesis; 
4. Sodoma ; 5. De Ligno Pitce ; 0. Ad Senatorem ex Christiana 
Religione ad Idolorum servitutem conversum. They arc decidedly 
spurious productions, abounding in false quantity, and of little intrinsic 
value : but the subjoined specimen from the opening lines on the 
Creation will amuse the curious in such matters. 

Principio Dominus ccelum terramque creavit : 

Namque erat in formis, fine tuque ahscondita tellus, 

Immensusque Deus super cequora vasta meahat, 

Dum chaos et nigree fuscabant cuncta tenebree. 

Has dum disjungi jussit de cardine, fatur, 

Lux fiat : et claro nituepint ofhnia mundo. 

Cum Dominus primi compUsset facta Diet, 

Cdndidit alhentem nehulis nascentibus axem, 

Accipit immensm verreniia litiora pontus, 

Muliiplices rapiefis vaMdis cum tractibus amnes. 

Tertia luxfaciem terrarum fulva retexit, 

Arida mox positp narntfur^omine terra, 

Florea ventosis consurgmt germina campis, 

Pomiferiqne simul ptoeurvant Prachia ramu 

* See §§. I. 3. 22. 24. 4dv. Marc. III. 24.^1 V* 25. Jerome also alludes 

to tire work deEcstasi, and the TrAct de Spe Fidelium, in his Catalogue. 

f l>e Aidm. §« 1. De solo censu aninui cmgressus Hermogeni, quatenus et islam ex 
materuB potlus suggeslu, quani ex I)eiflatv,,cimtUisse presumpsH. i, 
t Sec de Animd,^. 20. • 
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Quaria.^ies ' general ^SoUs cum lampade Lungm, 

Et Stellas tremulo raMcmtcs lumine fingit : * 

jticac elefnenta dtdit suhjecto insignia^mufidOf 
Tempom quce doceant varies mutdnda per ortus. 

At quintd d^cipiunt Uquentia Jlumina pisees ; 

Et volueres varicis suspCndunt acre pennas. 

S^xta prcegelidos in spiras luhriqat angues ; 

. Quadrupedumque greges totos Aiffundit in agros : 

Cunctaque multipUci mandavit crescere passim 
Germine, et immensis errare et pascere terris. 

Hoic ubi eonstituit divina potentia jussu^ 

Rectorem inspiciens mundanis defore rebuSf 

Hcec memorat : — NostMs hominem faciamus ad iinguein, 

Vxiltibi;j,g adsimilem, to to qui regnet in orbe. 

Et licet hunc uno posset componere verboy 
Ipse iameuy sanctd dignatus ducere dexira, 

Inspirat brutum divino a pectore pectus. 

Quern postquarn effigie formatuniy ceu sua, vidit, 
iMetitur solum mordaces solvere curas. 

J licit irriguo perfundit lamina somno, 

Mollius ut vuha formeUir fvumina costa, 

Atquo artus mlxtu gemino substantia format : 

Inclitur et nomen vit^c, quod dicitur Eva. 

Quaproptcr nati Unquunt de more pare^itcs, 

Conjugibusque suis positis cum sedibus luereul, 

JSepfima, qiiando Deus facloru7n fine quievil, 

Sacrata slaluens venturi gaudia scecliy 
Jlicet exhihilis animantiim ex ordi?ie turbisy 
Viritim cunctis nomen quod permanet indity 
Adami a Domino donala prudentia solars ; 

Quein Deus alloquio, jimctam dignatur et Evain : 

Crescite niultimodo ventura in tempora partu, 

Ut polus et plena? vestro sint germiiie terra? ; 

Hcrodesque nici, varios decerpite fructus, 

Quos nemora et pingui reddunt dc cespite campi. 

Haec ubi disseruit, Iveta paradisus in aula 
Insiruitnr, prhnique aspectat lumina solis. 

Oignitur hcec inter pomis ietalibus arboSy 
Conjimcium generans vitre mortisque saporem. 

AEdihus m mediis puro fiuit agmine fiurneny 
Quod rigat S^c. S^c. 

We shall conclude our account of Tertullian next month, with some 
remarks on hbr style, his doctrinal testimony, and the different* editions 
of his works. 


THE BISHOPS* RIGHT OF PEERAGE, 

Whith, either Law or ancient Custom^ doth belofig unto the^ - 

By Peter Ueylyn, D.D.— a.d. 1640. 

(Concluded froin page 556,) 

But because possibly the Bishopa may claim more than belongs unto 
them, or that perhaps their testimony may nOt be admitted in matters 
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of their own concernment, we will next sep .wliat is affirmed by others 
as to that particular. And, first, %ill begin with the learned 
Cambden, who informeth us thus : viz. “ Ad quos abb&tes (having first 
reckoned them according to tlieir nanies^and order) ttt etiamnum ad 
episcopos Parliamentis quibuscun(j ; ut pares regni cum caeteris paribus 
personaliter interesse, consulere, tractare, ordinate, statuere, definire 
ratione baroniaruni, quas de jrege tenebant, de jure et coi^uetudinc 
spectavit for proof whereof, besides the credit of the author, we are 
by him referred to the public acts or records of Parliament; but unto 
what records particularly he informs us not. 

And, therefore, 'we must help ourselves by Sir Edward Coke, yrho 
tells us, out of the records of Parliament, and in his margin, pointing 
to the thirteenth of Iting Edward III., doth instruct us thus;^ viz. 
“ Abbates, priores, aliosq ; Prselatos quoscunq ; per Baroniam de 
Domino liege tenentes pertinet in Parliamentis regni quibuscunq, ut 
pares ^ regni praedicti personaliter interesse, ibiq ; de regni nogotiis ac 
aliis "^tractari cdtisuetis cum caeteris dicti regni paribus et aliis ibidem 
jus interessendi habentibus consulere, et tractare, ordinare, statuere et 
definire, ac emtera facere, qum Parliaxnenti tempore imminent facienda;” 
which, if it be the same with that whicli we had before, differing only in 
some words (as perhaps it is), yet wc have gained the testimony of 
that learned lawyer, whose judgment in this case must be worth the 
having. 

For hear him speaking in his own words, and he tells us this : viz. 
“ That every lord of Parliament, either spiritual, as Archbishops and 
Bishops, or temporal, as dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons, peers of the realm, ^nd lords of Parliamept, ought to have 
several writs of siynmons where plainly these words, peers and lords 
of Parliament,’* relate as w^ell to spiritual as to the tcmj)oral lords. 
And, therefore, if the Archbishops and the Bishops may be granted to 
be lords of Parliament, they must be also granted to be peers of 
the realm. 

Now, to the testimony and authority of particular persons, we shall 
next add the sentence and determination of our courts of law, in which 
tbe Bishops are declared to be peers of the realm, and to be capable of 
all the privileges which belong to the peerage. For first, in the 
aforesaid case of the Bishop of Winchester, when he was brought 
upon his trial for departing from the service of the Parliament without 
leave of the king, and pleaded^ for himself, quod esset unus i paribus ^ 
Regniy <^’c. It was supposed clearly, both by court and council,' that 
he was a peer, that paj| of his defence being not gainsay ed, or so much 
aS questioned. 

So iif the ..year-books of the reign of King Edward in whose 
reign the Bishop of Winches^r’s case was agitated (as before is said), 
a^writ of ‘wards was brought by ^Bishop of London, and by him 
*^pleaded to an issue ; and the defendant could not be essoyned or have 
day of grace, for it was said that a i^shop was a peer of the land, hcec 
causai saith the book which reports the case. 

Ii\ the like case upon an action of trespass against the Abbot of 
Abingdon, who was one of the lords spiritual, day of grace was denied 
against him bec^se be was a peerc de la fer|;e. 
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So also it is said expressly, that when question was made about the 
returning^of a knight to he of a* jury where a Bishop was defendant in 
a quare impeditf the rule of the court "was, that it ought to be so, 
because the Bishop was a peer of the realm. 

And in the judgment given against the Bishop of Norwich,^ in the 
time of Richard 11,^, he is in the roll expressly allowed to be a peer; 
for he ha^ taken exceptions that somp .things had passed against him 
witliout the assent or knowledge of his peersj^of the realm. To which 
exception it was answered that it behoved him not at all to plead that 
he was a Prelate, for^ traversing such errors and misprisions as, in the 
qudity of a soldier who had taken wages of the king, were committed 
by him. 

Thus also in the assignment* of the errors under Henry V. for the 
reversal of the attainder of the Earl of Salisbury ; one error is assigned 
that judgment was given without the consent of the Prelates, which 
were peers in parliament. And although that was adjudged to be no 
error, yet was it clearly allowed, both in the roll and the petitions, that 
the Bishops were peers. 

Finally, in the government of the realm of France, the Bishops did 
not only pass in the ranks of peers, but six of them were taken into the 
number of the douze-pairs or twelve peers of that kingdom, highly 
esteemed and celebrated in the times of Charlemagne ; that is to say, 
the Archbishop and Duke of Rheims, the Bishop and Duke of Laon, 
the Bishop and Duke of Langres, the Bishop and Earl of Beauvois, 
the Bishop and lilarl of Noyon, the Bishop and Earl of Chalons. And, 
therefore, it may be inferred that, in the government established by the 
Anjoiiin and NoriUfin kings, the Flnglish Ejishops might be ranked with 
the peers at large, considering their place \n Parliament, and their great 
revenues, and the strong influence which they had on the Church 
and State. 

But there is little need for inferences, and book-cases, and the 
authorities of particular men to come in for evidence, when we are able 
to produce an act of Parliament to make good the point. For in the 
statute made the fourth year of King Henry V. it was repeated and con- 
firmed, “ That no man of the Irish nation should be chosen by election 
to be an Archbijshop, Bishop, Abbot, or Prior, nor in no other manner 
received or accepted to any dignity and benefice within the said land,*’ 
&c. The reason of which inhibitipn is there said to be this ; viz. because 
being peers of the Parliament of the said land, they brought with them 
to the Parliaments and Councils holden , there, some Irish servants, 
whereby the privities of the Englishmen withii^' the same land have 
been, and be daily discovered to the Irish people (rebels to tll6 king), 
to the great peril and mischief of the king’s lawful liege people in the 
said land. And if the Bishops and A^hbish^s of Ireland had the 
name of peers, there is no que^tm to be ilSade but the* name of 
peers, and the right of peerage may properly be assumed or challenged 
by them. 

Now, as this statute gives them the, name of peers, so* m an acf 
of Parliament in the twenty-ftftK yelir of Henry VIII#, they are 

called the nobles of your realm, aa lvell spi^ual as teiuporal, as all your 
other subjects, now living, Which term we flpd again repeated by 
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the Parliament followirig, the nobles spiritual and temporal, and that 
twice for failing .; so that we find no title given to earls and barons, 
n&bles, and, peers, and lords, as the statutes call them, thit what is given 
to the Bishops in our acts of Parliament, and certainly had not been 
given them in the style of that Court, had any question then been made 
of their right of peerage ; and that their calling not raised them t^o 
a state of nobility ; concerning which take this from the Lord Chief 
Justice Coke for our more assurance, and he will, tell us that tlie 
general division of persons by the‘ law of England, is cither one that is 
noble, and in respect df his nobility of the Lords’ House qf Parliament, 
or one of the Comnn^ons of the realm, and in respect thereof of the House 
of Commons in Parliament. 

Next to the Parliament, the most renowned judicatory of this land, 
is the great Council of the Peers, called by the king on sudden and 
emergent occasions, which cannot safely stay the leisure of a Parliament, 
for the prescribing of such remedies as the case requires ; and called so 
for nb other reason, but that it is a general meeting of the Bishops and 
tetpporal lords, under the common name of peers, to give the king such 
counsel and advice in his greatest ditficultics, as the exigencies of 
affairs shall suggest unto them ; whicli proves the Bishops to be peers, 
as well as any of the temporal lords. Nor could it properly be called 
the Great Council of Peers, if any but the peers be invited to it ? The 
last example of which Council was that held at York, about the lattter 
end of September, a. d. 1G40, upon the breaking in of the Scottish 
rebels. And the like argument may he drawn from that appellation 
which commonly is given to that place or room wherein the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal do consi\it together in the times of Parliament, best 
known unto us by the name of the House of Peers ; and known unto us 
by that name for no other reason but because it is appropriated to the 
use of the peers ; (that is to say, the nobles spiritual and temporal, or 
the Bishops and the temporal lords) for their consultations. 

. And, as they have the name of peers and the rights of peerage, so 
there is none of all the ancient rights of peeragej which belong not to 
them as fully and as amply as to any of the temporal lords ; that is to 
say, a necessary place vote in Parliament, and a particular writ of 
summons to invite them to it, the freedom of their persons from arrests 
at the suit of a sulbject, not to be troubled with essoynes or supplicavits 
• in tlie courts of justice, a ^wer tO’ qualify their chaplains to hold 
several benefices, not to have a^y action against them tried, except one 
knight at the least be returned of the pannel ; the liberty of killing one 
or more of tlie king’a deer in any of his parks or chases, hotli^pjn their 
going the Parliament, and returning home : of which take this in 
general firogi our learned antiquary ; “ Inde ecclcsiastici illi omnibus, 
quibus cee^ri regni baronea^ga^i sunt immunitatibus nisi quod a 
paribus non ju&icentui^y’ say, that they enjoy all privileges 

and immunities as the lay lords ^do, but that they are not to be judged 
by their peers. But, first, .he ii* certain that this exception (their 
not: being, to be judged^ fey that peers) will;«hold good in law, and 
thpyefore leaves the r<^sdlution of that point to qur learned lawyers ; sed 
an fyoc as his own words are. 

And, se^oiidly^ the .reason whi^h he^iv^^^s no more than this; that, 
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since by reason of the candns^ they could not be judges or assessors in 
eausa sanguinis they therefore were referred to a common jury of 
twelve men in all public trials ; but, by this reason, they must either 
have no trial at all, or may as well be tried by their peers, as a 
common jury, because they are disabled by those canons from sitting 
in judgment on the life of a common juror, as well as of a lord, or peer, 
which I marvel Cambden djd not see. 

But weaker is the reason which is given by Stamford in his Pleas of 
the Crown, that is ,to say, that Bishops are nqt to he tried by their 
peers, bccaiise they do not liold their place in Parliament Ration^' 
nobilitatiSfSed ratiune oflcii: and yet not only in regard of their office, 
mais en respect de leur possessions^ Vancient baronies annexes a leur 
dignitie, but in regard of their possessions, and those at\cient baronies 
which are annexed tp their sees, which reason in my judgment hath no 
reason at all, for then the old harons which were called to Parliament 
in regard of their tenure (as they were all until the time of King 
Richard II.), could have no trial by their peers because they had no 
place ill Parliament, hut ip respect of their possessions or temporal 
baronies ; and, secondly, the "Bishops, as was before proved, are 
accounted nobles, and thereupon may challenge their place in Par- 
liament, not only ratione officii (as anciently before the times of William 
the Conqueror), but also ratione nohilitatis, since they were ranked 
amongst the barons in regard of their tenure. 

Others perhaps may give this reason, that Bishops in the former 
times were debarred from marriage ; and that now, holding their estates 
and honours only for term of life, they arp not capable of transmitting 
eitlier unto their posterity, which possiWy may make the laws less 
tender of them than they might be otherwise ; hut then what shall we 
say of the wives and widows of the temporal lords, who, being either 
barren or past hope of children, shall, notwithstanding, be tried by 
their peers according to the statute of Henry YI. ? or put the case that 
any man should be created earl or baron for the time of his life, or with 
a limitation to the heirs of his body, and either live unmarried or 
continue childless ; must he be therefore made, incapable of a trial by 
the peers of the realm, because his honours and his life do expire 
together ? I think no reasonable man can say it, and I hope 
none will. 

It cannot be denied but that some^ Bishops have been tried by 
common juries ; that is to say, Adam de Orlton, Bishop of Hereford, 
Thomas Lyld, Bishop of Ely, Thomas Merkes, Bishop of Carlisle, 
3 ohn Pllher, Bishop of Rochester, and Thomas Cranmer, Ar^bishop 
of Canterbury : but then it is to be observed, that none but Fisher 
suffered death on that account ; whether by reason of sohie illegality 
in their proceedings, or in refereno^^ ^ir high and ii-oly callings, it 
is hard to say : and, secondly, weT^y observe, that though in some 
confusions and disorder of times such precedents may be produced as 
in matter of fact, yet the case is altpgether so clear in point of law, 
as not to leave the mlitter dqubj^l,, ^ we heard before ; and that it 
was conceived by some leam^.men of th^kt prefessjon, that if those 
Bishops had desired to be tried fey their p^% it not;, have been 
denied them in a course of 
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j And therefore, thirdly, we observe that thefBishops of Hereford and 
' did trust so much to their depcndance on the Pope, and theit 
exemption from the power. of all secular judges, that they refused 
absolutely to be tried by any but the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
Pppe’s legate in thta kingdom, which possibly might put their enemies 
upon a course of inquiring into tlieir toffences by a common jury, the 
parties being wilfully abSInt, and not submitting to a trial in due course 
^ of law ; apd that the w^ being thus laid open, it was no hard matter to 
make the Bishpp of ^^rlisle obnoxious to that kind of a trial, which 
being forsaken ort ali sides (as the times then were) he was not able 
to avoid. \ ^ 

Which might be also the condition o£ Archbishop Cranme|; and as 
for Fisher, Bishop of llochestery he was to deal with an impetuous and 
violent prince, who was resolved to put the greater disgrace upon him 
because he had received some greater honours from the Pope, than the 
conditfiin of affairs might be thought to bear. 

But against all thbse violations of their rights of peerage, it may be 
Said in their behalfs for the times to come, that by the ^statute of the 
twenty-fiftil of King Edward III., %hich serves to this day for the 
standing rule in cases of treason, it is required that the malefactor, or 
the suspected person, must be attainted by. such men as are of his own 
condition, and therefore Bishops to be tried by none but the peers of 
the land, unless it be in open opposition to this rule of King Edward, 
and in defiance to the fundamental law iiv Magna Charti^, where it is 
said, that no man is to’be disseised of his freeliold, exiled, or any ways 
destroyed ; nisi per judicium parium suory>m ; or per legem terree^ hut 
by the judgment of his peers] and by tlie la¥' of the land ; and I can 
find no law of the land which tells me that a Bishop shall be tried by a 
common jury. 

Finally, if it be a sufficient argument that Bishops ought not to be 
reckoned as peers of .the realm, because they may be tried by a 
common jury, then also at some times, and in certain cases, the 
temporal lords, dukes, marquesses, earls, &c. must not pass for peers ; 
because, in all appeals^of murder, they are to be tried by common 
jurors, like the rest of the subjects. 

But, secondly,^ it is objected, that since a Bishop cannot sit in 
. judgment on the death of a peer, nor be so much as present at the 
time ^ of his trial, they are bufehalf-peers as it were, not peers to all 
intents and purposes, as the others are. But this incapacity is not 
laid upon them by* t^ laws of the land, or any limitation bf their 
powers^ their writ w summons, or any thing inhering to me eipis- 
fcopal frinctmn,but only by some ancient canons, (and more particularly 
by the fourm canon of Toledo,) which, whether they he now of fotce or 
not, may. be somewhat question^ secondly, whensoever they with- 
^ drew ^hemsblves, they did it salvo jure parii'atiSy as before is 

shewn. To which intent they did |pt only cause their protestations to 
be . ^led on record^ but, fbt thd^^st pj^tj^rpade a proxy to some 
temporal lords to act in their behalf, and pres^e their right, which, 
thottgb they did not in the case we had before Us, yet afterwwdsii in the 
twehtyndx|st»,pf ^iug Richard JL, an4 Aat time forwards (when 
they mund 'pik^liatnentaxy impeachmexils more frequent), they 

observed 4t instantly as it continues tennis dSy. 
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Nor were they hindered by those canons, whatsoever .they wer^ 
from being present a| the depositions of witnesses, or taking silc& 
preparatory 'Examinations as concern the trial, in which they might be 
able to direct the court (by the rules of conscience), though they 
withdrew themselves at the time of the sentence, , That was: a trick 
imposed upon the Bishops by ^he late Long Parliament, wlieja they 
excluded' them from beirqi members of the (Jommittee whjph waS 
appointed for taking the exaMnations in the business of the earl of 
StraflSord* 4^nd this they did, i^ot in relation to those ancient canons, 
but ui)on design, for fear they might discover some of those secret 
practices whfch were to be hatched and contrived against him. Against 
which preparations for a final trial, or taking the examinations, or 
hearing of depositions of witnesses, or giving counsel in such cases 
as they saw occasion, the Council of Toledo saith not any thing which 
can be honestly interpreted to their disadvantage ; so that the Bishops’ 
claim stands good to their right of peerage, any thing in those ancient 
canons, or the unjust practices of the late Long Parliament to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

To draw the business to an end; what one thing is required unto the 
constfituting of a peer of England, which is not to be found in an English 
Bishop ?— if tenure and estate ? they hold their lands per inlegram haroniam, 
as the old lords did ; if voice in Parliament ? they have their several 
.^writs of summons as the lay-lords have ; if we desire antiquity to make 
good their interesse ? most of them havl sat longer there in their pre- . 
decessors, than any of our temporal lords in their noblest ancestors ; 
if point of privilege ? they have the same in all respects as the others 
have, except it be in one^particular, neith(ri clearly stated nor universally 
enjoyed by those who pretend most to it ; if letters patent from the 
king to confirm these honours ? they have his majesty’s writ of Conge 
d'elire, his royal asseftt to the election, his mandate under the great seal 
for their consecration ; if therefore w^e allow the Bishops to he lords of 
Parliament, we must allow them also to be peers of the realm ; there 
beiijg nothing which distinguish cth a peer from a common person, but 
his voice in Parliament ; which was the matter to be proved., 


A PRACTICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ESTAfttlSHED CHURCH. 

Letter III. 

( Continued from p, 363.>) 

To consolidate 'small parishes, and divide inconveniently large ones; 
to secure a resident clergyman for evpry parish, and to d^rmine from 
what funds glebe-houses shall be and sm# bene^s augmented, 

WITH DUE REGARD TO THE RIGHT^ Of PROJ^BRTY, WOuld Confer RO 

inestimable benefit on the Church^^and' the country. No violation of 
a Church principle woidd be invoked in this, for pluralities and non- 
i’esidence are in themsefr^ a violation of a principle, and are justified 
Only by^n^cessity#. . ■"'' if 

. But after the parochial shall b^VjO; heekiv.mus raised to its 

liij^st degree of efficien^^tet^h^wU xemdm to bo hceomplished* The 
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great and incteasing population of the country requires very extended 
church-room, and a mqre numerous clergy ; anA when the extinction 
of pluralities shall have converted the great body of ' curates into 
beneficed clergymen, some other title to orders than a curacy must 
be devised- t. ^ ‘ . 

Tha« only auxiliary hitherto aiforded, Chapi^ls of ease, is at once 
inadequate and "i^xteptior^ble.: indeed* it presents many of the evils of 
the cpngrega,tional pl^p. Where .'the 'population is poor, small, or 
unfrie?l3?dly> the chaper'Can he neither built nor supported. Where 
the Clergyman depends entirely on the voluntary contributions of his 
congregalisin, he"^ strongly tempted to aim at popularity rather than 
tisefulness; and tinges, “^^hen error prevails, and faithfulness becomes 
an offence, he will find it easierto lower the Gospel to the standard of 
his hearers,* than to labour, almost against hope, to raise his hearers to 
the standard of the Gospel. The superior credit and influence of the 
parochial clergy, naturally create ,a desire in the ministers of 

chapels to raise then^yves to the same level; but this could be effected 
only by claiming for a pretended personal superiority, what the others 
derive frdri superiority of position."' Hence would arise a spirit of 
rivalry, and too probably, as the ministers became a great and powerfiil 
body, a general combination among them, and at length a formidable 
schism. These evils are not perceived now, because chapels are com- 
paratively so few that their imnisters are blended with the parochial^ 
clergy, and feel it necessary w support themselves by a strict alliance 
with their order ; but let these ministers bcjcorae so numerous as to 
form a class, and the natural consequences may be expected. 

Without undervaluing its' fmportant services, it may be truly stated 
that the Church Building Society has been a failure. With the assist- 
ance of a parliamentary grant, it has provided accommodation for 
240,000 in twelve yeans ; but the ^population' of the country has 
increased 3,000,000 in the shine timCi It is evident, therefore, that 
we cannot trust exclusively to this or to any society ; and independent 
of the inadequacy of such aid, there is an evil in encouraging parties to 
rely upon a society, instij^d of upon their own exertions. The scheme 
of providing and supporting chapels by cathedral spoliation, it is to be 
hoped, will never be entertained. ? 

Endowments are indispensable to any system of religious instruction. 
Without them the Clergy wot^ be neither independent, nor learned, 
nor useful, nbr respected ; but it would be too much to contend that no 
distid vantage attaches .to them. They evidently do not make^an idle 
Clergy,, but jthey certainly make a careless Laity ; for not many feel 
-strongly ii^rested in what is entirely independent of their support. 
Hence the Tact that the contributions of the Laity to our different 
religious dustitntioiis Mk actuicUly ,|pss than those of the Clergy ; and 
hapee the apathy with which the professed friends of the Church regard 
continued attacks upon her, th^ of which, if directed against 
Dissent, would have roused the body^<^. Disiseiitors to clamorous 

'indignat%n. , . ^ . 

To overcome this ax^a^thy in the frien^sf th^ Chuijeh, we must 
to i^tti an object whose evident and Urgent importance ishall 
support, while its magnittide shall require their exertion* 
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We shall find such an object in providing ample means /or educating 
and instructing all im the principles of the Church. Our desideratum 
is a plan which shall force its importance upon every one’s attention, 
and call forth and direct every one’s powers ; which shall fully meet the 
wants of the country, and extend itself with them ; yet in its most 
extended success, havfe no duties^' interest, or ambition, above, that of 
being an auxiliary to the parochial Clergy. 

Large sums are raised, and' great effects are produced, not by the 
subscriptions of the opulent, but by the small contributions, and the 
quiet but steady co-operation oL^the multitude— in fact, by inducing 
every one, even to the humblest,' to act in his own sphqre according to 
his ability. I would offer thoi Wesleyan meeting-ho\ise at Falmouth as 
an illustration of what tnay thus be ellected. The population of the 
town is 8,000. It contains a large and well-attended church and 
chapel of ease, which are supported by nearly all the superior inhabi- 
tants ; with an independent and a baptist meeting, each perhaps the 
most considerable of its denomination in the county. The Wesleyan 
congregation is large, but poorer than any other, and the members are 
comparatively few. Yet the annual revenues of the meeting-house 
exceed 5001. Tlu* pew-rents produce 2d0/. ; the weekly and quarterly 
contributions of the members, 120/. ; 68/. are subscribed for the 
missions, of which 68/. are obtained in small sums, and at the anni- 
versary collections; and about 20/. are raised for the Sunday-school. 
In addition, there are collections for the Contingent fund, the Chapel 
fund, and the schools for educating preachers’ children ; four quarterly 
collections for defraying, the minor expenses of the meeting-house, and 
always one or two extraordinary ones forTocal or casual objects. 

To effect this, and far more than this, in the Church, it requires only 
that we should organize, and carry actively into effect, a system calcu- 
lated to awaken and direct the energies of her friends, and to interest 
in her behalf the affections of the multitude. The effort which thus 
gives instruction to the country will bless the agents. That selfish prin- 
ciple which avails itself of the cheap ministrations of an endowed 
Church, indifferent to the condition of perishing millions beyond its 
pale, is most injurious to the piety of the individual. It is impossible 
to deny that the Church suffers deeply from this cause. Let her now 
awaken her lay friends to their duties, and she will speedily become as 
distinguished for the holy zeal of her teeml)ers, as she now is for the 
purity of her doctrines and the devotion of her services. 

The subject presents three distinct points .for consideration, — the 
general organization by which all the spiritual' wants of every spot in 
the kingdom may be brought fully under the consideration of parties 
who shall be able, authorized, and expeetbd to supply them — the means 
by which chapels may be every wljfre built, aftd ministers supported — 
and the means by which an ardent^nil universal interest in the welfare 
of the Church may be created sustained. 

To secure the first objqct^ let jarishes be i^roupbd into districts, not 
so large, as to make it fneonvenient to come from any part to some 
-central spot; for attend^ca at an anniversary meeting/ or* for any other 
important purpose ; nor so small, but that the erection of a cl^apel or 
school-room, or any other object/requiring a% extraordinary effort, may 
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be effected without assistance from beyond the limits. Let every 
district have its board, or committee, composed of all the parochial 
clergy, and of some of^^he principal laity, and meeting every quarter, 
or oftener if necessary. Let it be the duty of this board to provide 
chapels adid school*itooms wherever they may be wanted in the district, 
with the means of supporting them; and to ]^romote generally the 
interests of the Church, and the success of her different recognized 
institutions? The clerical members would bring the wants of their 
respective parishes before the board, and would be properly delegated, 
with or without coadjutors, to carry its resolutions into effect. The 
boundaries ‘'of the districts may b6 determined by the Archdeacons; 
and the chairman of every board should be a Clergyman, chos^ by the 
members, but confirmed in his appointment by the Bishop. 

These disi^tict boards should be accountable to a sujierior one, having 
its location at the Cathedral, and composed of all who would represent 
the diocese in Convocation ; the direct sanction of the Bishop being 
required to give validity to their proceedings, but with a power of 
reference, tinder proper restrictions, to the Primate, if a material 
difference ^tiould arise between the Bishop and themselves. The 
diocesan board would arrange the stations of ministers, and direct 
the preparation of candidates for the ministry ; it would communicate 
with tfie district boards, consider and sanction their applications, receive 
their report^of the number and condition of the chapels and schools in 
every district, and embody them into a report for the diocese, to be 
transmitted to a common central board. 

The Primate would decide finally upon all references from the 
diocesan boards; while, acting under his authority, and with their 
proceedings subject to his approval, a central, or metropolitan board, 
charged with the general direction of sefeular concerns, would complete 
the frame-work of the system. If this board were composed of a 
certain number of clerical and lay deputies from each of the recognized 
Church Societies, thc^e Societies would be united to each other, and at 
the name time represented where their interests could be effectually 
promoted. The central J^oard would consider all applications for 
assistance, and makb grants according to the necessities of the case, 
and the state ofrittT fonds. It would receive the diocesan^s annual 
reports, and embody them into a general one ; and direct the measures 
required from time to time to vili«iicate, exalt, and improve, the Estab* 
iishment. 

Thus, with local boards to provide for the wants of their respective 
districts, under the control of the Bishop, who would be aided and 
relieved fronji the labour of details by his diocesan board ; with the 
Primate as a final reference and supreme authority ; and with a central 
board to aid nec&ssitous^istricts, up|te all Church Societies, and guard 
thei»general credit and interest of the Establishment, we should have a 
complete and effective machinety* ^^Without the bustling display of a 
Soi^ety, we Should secure the plrfomiance dutie? by the qiriet 
exeilteoh of neighbours. We shomd prevent irilrusion of the laity 
into the brovifece of' the clergy, and secure to w ecc^jnastical autho- - 
ritie& thmt proper universe cm^troL And the (system will not depend 
for its efficiency upon telent and exeftldn beyond the common 
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degree of human powers ^nd human perseverance, — a most essential 
consideration, for no|bing can be depended on which requires extra-- 
ordinary agencies for its permanent success. 

It would have been most desirable that any plan for improving the 
Church should emanate from the Convocation ; but^^no disposition yet 
appears to revive its sittings; and the Church must still endure the 
evils of obsoletcf"%anons, unccrt^n discipline, and questionable autho- 
rity, which the exercise of her own constitutional powers would enable; 
her so easily to remove. Parliament is neither competent nor qualified 
to legislate for the discipline of the Church ; and thb authority of a 
Bishop, which has no existence beyond his own diocese. Is Within it 
mischievously limited, in some points, bj secular interference, and 
dangeroiftly unchecked in others from the want of* a superior eccle- . 
siastical authority. In the absence of any general and supreme power, 
every diocese becomes in effect a distinct Establishment, which derives 
much of its character from the individual who for the time presides over 
it. If a Bishop should be disposed to carry a controverted point to 
practical lengths, which make rather for strife than edifying — if he 
should hold an opinion which tends in its consequences' to interfere 
with the usefulness and influence of the Church — if he should be 
inclined to dangerous strictness, or to dangerous laxity, he may give 
full effect to his error, while the supreme authority of the Church is 
withheld. Bitter reason indeed has she to complaiff of the secular 
powers. They have laboured to degrade her to a state-en^ne. They 
have too often made her dignities, with all their awful responsibility, a, 
bribe, at the disposal of political intrigue,^ And while iLhey have acted* 
ad if, they wished to estrange from her affections of the people, and 
to riienate her from God, they have not left her the power to correct ’ 
an abuse. We shall not estimate properly the excellency of the Church, 
and the strength of her founda);ions, unless we regard the dangers she 
has withstood, and the attempts which have been made to deface, over- 
turn, and undermine her. 

Chapels would be built by the exertions, and under the direction of the 
district boards. The parish clergyman would report the necessity to 
the board, which, after proper inquiry, would submit the case to the 
diocesan board ; and, having obtained the sanction of fte Bishop, would 
appoint a committee to obtain contributions, and superintend tlie work. 
The d^l^ciency would be provided for by a loan, for which the district 
board, or other trustees, would become responsible ; and the pew-renta . 
would be devoted to pay the interest and priq^ipal. To avoid the 
disgrabe of an insolvent chapel, at least one per cent, of the original 
debt should be liquidated yearly; and if the pew-rents fall short of 
this, and the general resources of the district should be unequal to 
afford assistance, the case would he .submitted, tbrougiRthe dipcesan, to 
the central board, whose Chapel Buii^ing Committee, or Society, would 
advance a sufficient loan, without inteTe8ft,:f6r a definite and renewable 
term. If, on, the other b^uid, the pew-rents, should enabl^ the trustees 
pay original (^ebt, the district 

boardjiimght-fapgll^ to ^e^^euTrent expenSPslpf^Sie year. A 

book . ,pf;,pians mA chapels of all. descriptions^ with 

estimates, and in IdUTerent situations, pub- 
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lished by tlie central board, would materialiy promote economy, 
certainty, and neatness. And in the countiy it would generally be 
practicable and desirable to procure a few acres of land, around the 
chapel, to create a model hamlet, with cottage-gardens for the best 
conducted labpurei^; and thus to make the chapels every where the 
loveliest features of the landscape^ 

- We may supply these chapels with ministers, by 4 plan which will 
combine economy with efficiency ; and at the same time make them a 
valuable school pf practical divinity, to prepare the younger clergy for 
the important dftty of parish priests. It is a defect in our present mode 
of educating the Clergy, that in preparing themselves for their strictly- 
professional dutiiflfe, they are almost left; to their unassisted judgment. 
/Phis defect cannot be supplied at the universities; and the plan of 
educating young men for the Church in colleges connected with the 
cathedrals, would be attended with serious evils. It would make the 
universities mere secular institutions ; lower the standard of learning 
among the Clergy ; and probably sink the respectability of the whole 
order. At present, the Clergy are educated with tlie aristocracy of tlie 
land, in Publishments recognized as a part of the Church, in which 
rank is veiled before the dignity of intellect ; and^the scholar graced 
with the» honours of learning, though destined perhaps to a humble 
curacy, takes higj^er ground than the heir to a dukedom. All these 
advantages!-^and they are important ones — would be sacrificed by 
educating the Clergy in exclusive colleges of divinity. 

It would remove every objection, if the candidate for orders were 
required to devote a year aftpr leaving the university to divinity, and 
fo preparing himself to his cbjrical duties ; but it would not be de- 
sbrablc to do even this in establishments attached to a cathedral. The 
example of a laborious and useful minister, or parish priest, and the 
privilege of co-operating actively with him in his pastoral duties, would 
be a far more beneficial preparation for a young man, already a sound 
scholar, than a course of quiet study, and the display of dignities he 
probably will never obtain. For many years he has been employed in 
unremitted study, to the exclusion of active duties — his future life is to 
be devoted to active duties, which, if faithfully performed, will occupy a 
very large portion ^ his time, and perhapa^Jtempt him to make them 
a substitute for study. It is desirable that there should be aUvinter*- 
mediate stage, in wldch the two shall be combined ; and therefiire the 
scene of his instruction should afford, what few of our cathedral towns 
do, a wide field fo|r personal exertion. Rather let clergymen .he 
selected in populous country districts, and in large towns, wl^o are 
dietinguished for learning, soundness, piety, and zeal ; who are popular 
witl^Qut courting popularity; and as men, Christians, pastors, and 
preacbers,^ are UKexceptionable models. Under the roof and the super** 
iutendence of such men; let the oarWidates be placed, that they may be * 
trained to become sound divines^ and useful, if not popular preachers;; 
Let a consi^fable part of eveny day be devoted to^Tisiting thejjfick 
aniS and to instructing tlie igporimt and .^^Tbey wijrihus 

ioliev%'^iwfk»tr^^ porfS^of encSSe him 

to hia ]^upils 

‘ qualified^ to which 
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nomination to a cha*pel a titlo. Hereafter, the revenues of a 

chapel in a town, or a pSTpuWs country district, will probably a 

decent income for a marriedvcletgyman ; but for a considerable time 
a chapel must be regarded but as a step td a curacy or beneiice, Vith^ 
a stipend equal only to the wants of a single man. I^e surpliii^^revetiue 
of a chapel favourably situated will hp required to meet the deficiencies 
of others in the ^strict ; and the young minister must labour actively 
for a mere economical maintenance. Gradually, as* the pew-rentsf-' 
become available, there will be an improvement in h^.oircumstances ; 
and from the first he will be place44n a position more desirable, in one' 
important point, than that of a cumte at present. He^ will be more 
especially under the notice aivd direction of the Bistibp and Chapter, 
and will fherefore labour and submit, with cheerfulness and hope, while 
his services are observed by those who have the power and the dispo- 
sition to reward them. 

The nature of his duties will vary with his situation. In considerable 
towns, the pastoral care required for the congregation and schools of. a 
large chapel, will occupy all his time. In smaller ones,, h^ may in 
addition supply an oratory in a neighbouring village with tt Sabbath 
and a week-day service. And in mining and manufacturing districts, and 
other places where the population is grouped into scattered villiai^s and 
hamlets, he may take charge of three village chapel s,;^with single duty, 
and a week-day service for each. He will find it to his comfort, as well 
as to his interest, to be actively employed. None love their work so 
well as those who are fully occupied ; and it may be added that none 
have so much leisure. » 

In every chapel a small committee wou»ld canvass for and collect the 
contributions for its support, and pay them to the chapelwarden. T6 
encourage liberality, since all will contribute readily and liberally in 
proportion as they are personally interested in the object, let the revenues 
of every chapel be applied, as far as possible, to its own support. If it 
be opulent, a poorer chapel, or a school, may be connected with it : if 
poor, it will claim assistance from the district, which wilT derive an 
available revenue by contributions from the congregations of parish 
churches. Poor districts would be aided by the central committee on 
a proper report and recommendation from the diotselan board. An^ 
annual collection in all churches and chapels would give the central 
commitfoa an ample revenue. Even now, such a collection produces 
from 30fi00L to 40,000^.; and the amount will be much increased 
wheft alj^ho call themselves Churchmen shall li^M#.been awakened to 
their dtities. 

Wfcere two chapels are situated within a convenient distance, it woulS 
probably be found desirable that the ministers should regularly exchange, 
either on alternate Sundays, or for morning and eVening* service. 
The appointment of ministers should tie in the jfhAop,. it "being under^ 
stood that an application from a ehapel or district for a disengaged 
minister would be prop^y attended t<f'f and he would oft’ course 
autho^a|, to the 

sefvi(^l# 3 ^'eler^)^an, popular 
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as a preacher, and exemplary as a pastor. Let him be aided by a few 
young men of zeal and promise, who will actively devote themselves 
with liim to reclaim a surrounding district no larger than they can fully 
attend to ; do that every house and tenement within it shall receive their 
sufficient ministratipns. Let it be their object that every child shall 
be educated, and every individual induced to become a church-goer. 
When the disposition to hear increaseSJ as it would increase under 
such circutl^tances, 1^ a second chapel be built in the neighbourhood, 
and another, and aseother, as the improving disposition of the people 
affords a prolbise of suppoit. But still, and ever, let it be the aim of 
all rather to do well within a sphere which they can fill efficiently, than 
to attempt more Ilian they can properly accomplish. The success of the 
first experiment would j’ustify the division of the metropolis into districts, 
in each of which a mother church should be erected, to extend itself, 
and increase by the same means, till the moral influence, spreading in 
circles from so many centres, shall have covered the whole town. 

While thus advancing zealously, yet cautiously, with the active faith 
of Christians, yet witli the piudence of men of business, experience 
correcting oversights, and suggesting improvements, the progress of the 
experiment would be watched by the whole country with intense 
interest. Gradually a similar spirit would kindle over the land, and 
glow with increasing fervour, as fanned by emulation and success, until 
from every town, and village, and hamlet, the holy flame would arise, 
consuming all the works of darkness like stubble ; sending its clouds of 
incense to heaven ; and beaming light, warmth, and animation to the 
world. 

E. O. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

Mr, Editor, — At the present eventfiij crisis 1 feel that we are 
more urgently than ever called upon to declare our attachment to our 
venerable Church, and strenuously to maintain and propagate, through 
her agency, that pure and holy faith which is committed to her keeping, 
and which her members are hound to publish for the “ healing of the 
nations.” I would therefore, Mr. Editor, again request permission to 
offer a few remarks in reference to the Societies for Promoting Cbiistian 
Knowledge, and Propagating the Gospel. 

These Societies may he amplified to an almost indefinite extent; 
and, under the blessing of a long-suffering God, may contribute 
powerfully to check the apirit of latitudinarianism and infidelity 
SO q^^rmingly prevails ; and, at the same time, may produce a good 
efOb^tipop ourselves, by strengthening our own principles, and enabling 
us to qnswer all who require a reason of the faith which we profess. 
The subject is of such vast iiimprtance, and in its application is so 
iiiti|aately connected with the nmional welfare^ that it ought not for a 
raiment to be lost sight of, vehicleSvOf.,|q^^l|riug the blessit^ 

of Cl&i^n knowlqdie-*evcry means shopld^fVe Wdr ^ bjpjte me 
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certainly to be sup]^rted; more or less, by every person who claims 
membership with the Church of England. Her rich sons should be 
called; upon to contribute libe^lly; and those who are poor, should 
be emiouraged to give as much as they can afford. The v^est niite” 
should be accepted at their hands with thankful acknowledgments ; 
and, even if they have no mite th bestow, they may be induced to shew 
the forwardness of their nifhds,” hnd, at least, make the offering of 
their prayers. 

The time is now come when a grand and universal effort ought to be 
made to awaken attention to the concerns of these Societies. The 
principles which they have always acted upon, must be carried into 
practice to a greater extent than has ever yet been dbne ; and we must 
co-operate together, and enlarge their sphere of action in such a manner; 
that they may stand in foremost positions of usefulness both at home 
and abroad. Nothing should deter us from prosecuting the sacred 
work. In times propitious or adverse — under all circumstances, and 
in ALL SITUATIONS, the duty incumbent upon us is the same ; and we 
bring dishonour on our Master’s name, if we disregard the religious 
interests of our brethren, or hesitate to make every legitimate exertion 
to extend his kingdom. 

“ The first duty of the Christian Church, lay and clerical, is the 
missionary duty. . The losing sight of this consideration has been the 
cause of nearly all the errors that have been lately sent abroad by super- 
ficial thinkers among the dissenters, and is indisputably the foundation 
of the notion that every man is to pay for his own religion.” (St. James’r 
Chron. 7th Oct. 1832,') . 

Now, beyond all question, our two* Societies, possessed of ampler 
means, and with the divine blessing resting upon them, are quite com- 
petent to prosecute their great and important objects. They, have 
been recognized as auxiliaries to the Church of England, and desire to 
act in subserviency to her views and interests. They are well cal- 
culated to assist in building up her sons in the faith, and to edify them 
in the things which concern sound doctrine ; and are, moreover, willing 
to go into the dark places of the earth, and to be the heralds of sal- 
vation to those upon whom the light of the Gospel has not shined. 
Acting as Bible Societies — as Prayer-book and Homily Societies~-*us 
Tract Societies — as School Societies — as Missionary Societies, and 
carrying on their various labours under an uniform system of manage- 
ment, they seem TO BE A FOCUS IN WHICH THE ENERGIES AND 
OF THE CHURCH SHOULD BE CONCENTRATED,-, and require 
have their means augmented to become mighty engines for 
the maintenance and propagation of the truth. ^ 

I am not insensible that, in the circumstances of the present times, 
there is much to check the zeal and paralyze the eXeirtiions pf th6 most 
devoted Christians ; but, if there aye difficulties and discouragements, 
there are also many characteristfoa' of a promising and cheering nature ; 
and to these latter it behooves us to l60k with pleasure, rather than with 
reiwise and dissati|:^cti[on to ^ former.. 1 it wfll be said, 
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ill becomes the Christian disciple to make espouses of this nature, 
Christianity requires of no man more than he is able to do, but it does 
require him, if he has miich, to give plenteously ; and, if he has little, 
to give glitdhr of thatiittle. It requires him to do good, as far\as he 
caUy to all men ; and instructs him that every blessing, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which he enjoys, is derived to him through the free 
grace of Gbd ; and it exhorts him, byfthe most sacred entreaties, to 
“ love his i^ighbour as himself,” and ** freely to give to others as ho 
himself has Treely receded.” Moreover, it is a great Christian ^privilege 
to be placed m situations where we may “ work together with God” in 
the dispensation of his will to man ; and the gracious promises which 
are annc:^ed to the due exercise of our privilege, should stimulate us to 
persevere in the labour of love, without relaxing in our exertions, or 
becoming “ weary in well-doing.” And if there are impediments to 
the progress of the Gospel — if “ tlie man of sin” is revealing himself — 
if heresies and schisms prevail — iniquity abounds, and the love of many 
be waxing cold, these are circumstances which are very far from beiug 
arguments for^in^fference or inactivity, but, on the contrary, call aloud 
for an increase of exertion, for closer watchfulness, and more untiring 
perseverance. And, therefore, let us be persuaded, corporately and 
individually, to strain every nerve to extend tlie knowledge and 
promote the practice of true religion ; let us arm ourselves with the 
whole armour of God, and take his word as our rule of action, and we 
may then rest assured that his work will prosper in our hands, and that 
“ the weapons of our warfare, not being carnal,” will be made effectual 
to the pulling dow'ii even of strong-holds ; and that our humble but 
holiest and zealous endeavour^ will work together for good, and turn 
out eventually to the triumph of the Church, and the furtherance of the 
Gospel. 

Now the principal methods by w’hich our Church Societies, those 
well-adapted means to great and important ends — may be benefited, 
and their operations enlarged, are those wjiich have been repeatedly 
recommended ; viz. the multiplication of district committees, and the 
frequent preaching of charity-sermons ; and certainly much, very much 
good may thtis be done ; for, independent of the great increase of 
income which might be derived from these sources, there would he 
generated a friendlV feeling towards the Church, which it well 
becomes us to cultivate, and which, of itself, would very much minister 
to the growth of true religion. ^ 

Anticipating then the happiest results from general and well-or^^hj^ed 
combinations fn the service of our Societies, I am most anxious that the 
subject should receive, both from clergy and laity, that deep attention 
whkli^its intrinsic importance requires, and which the present juncture 
so ^jpressly cal^ for. Nor can I forbear recommending in the xf^st 
earnest and* decked manner, the immediate establishment of committees 
of both Socktih^ in all populous ^^shes, as well in London as 
tbrotmhont the country, ^ We jcSty depend upon it the clergy wo]dd 
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encouraging report of tl|o Society for Promoting Christiah Knowledge, 
the means adopted by the Bath and Bcdminster committee are held iip 
to imitation, as well c^ciilated to rhake known and to further the Society’s 
objects*^ Among the means used, I believe scrmon-preachlbg holds a 
place ; and I wish to remark that scarcely can a better method be 
adopted ; not that it should supei'sede other means, but bepwide sub- 
sidiary to them. To the clergy M general, and to those of themetropolis 
in particular, I would suggest that sermons migh| be preached in the 
different churches and chapels preparatory to the formation of parochial 
and district committees, and that the same means might b^ employed 
with very great advantage in places where committees already exist. 
And if additional arguments are wanting to impel us to engage instanter 
in this labour of love, we have them in the portentous aspect of the 
present times — in the defection of some of our brethren — in the luke- 
warmness of others — in the misdirected zeal of many more — and in 
the want of union, which so unhappily obtains amongst ourselves. 
We have them too in the combined efforts of* Romanists, Infidels, 
Socinians, and all classes of sectarians, to traduce our venerable Church, 
to seduce her members from our communion, and to excite against her 
a spirit of hostility and disaffection. And withal, the Societies press 
their claims upon our affectionate regard, inasmuch as we are members 
of the Church of England. If we are true Churchmen, we love the 
Church, not for the sake of her honours, her emoluments, or her 
patronage, but because we believe her to be the ark of divine truth, the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith, and the instrument of the commu- 
nication of saving knowledge to thousand^, who, but for her, would be 
left to wander in darkness and error, and^ perhaps tempted to wrest the 
Scriptures to their destruction, because we believe her orders valid, and 
her Bishops and Clergy duly authorized to act as ambassador of 
Christ; — because we believe her services and liturgy the purest in the 
world, and the best calculated to inform the understanding and touch 
the heart ; — because, in fine, we believe her built on the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, and that Jesus Christ himself is her chief 
corner-stone. These are some of the grounds upon which, if we are 
foithful Churchmen, we rest our affection for our Church ; and now that 
she is so much spoken against, and the religious blessings which she 
dispenses are undervalued and disregarded, it is our business to step 
forward and vindicate her character, assert her authority, and endeavour, 
by all lawful means, to “ stretch out the curtains of her habitation^ and 
enlarge^tbe place of her tent.” ' ; % 

Our ..responsibilities in this matter are very great. Well, therefore, 
does it become us to be “ wise as serpents, and harmless as doves to 
“ walk in wisdom towards them that are without” — to “ watch ^and 
strexij^en the things that remain’ —to “ hold fast the profession oFbur 
faith without wavering” — and to no occasion to the enemies of 

the Lord to blaspheme.” Well it become the ministers of Christ 
to be “ jealous ov^r their flocks wttti a godly je^ousy” — to declare 

boldly the whole ^mlel God’J^^dnd to rebuke, txhort 

with gentleness*” zaatoUtly and ci^rfully 
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immensely important to us all ; for lack of* which so many make ship- 
wreck of their faith, and cause the way of truth to be evil spoken of ; 
and for lack of which also heresies and schisms are unblushiugly per- 
petuated, "^^e bonds of amity and love broken, the Redeemer's name 
dishonoured, the progress 6f bis gos|jel retarded, and members of the 
Christian>4^mily are set one against another. 

In conclusion, I would again earnestly implore all the members of 
the Church, ^mor% especially those who arc placed in stations of 
influence and authority, — to manifest their love to the Church, and their 
regard for Ihe truth, by yielding vigorous and timely support to the 
Church Societies, ‘^nd affectionately entreating them to offer con- 
tinuail prayer for the peace and prosperity Jerusalem, 

r remain, Mr. Editor, Your constant reader, 

X. 


0RGAj!|p-HIST01lIC A.— No. I, 

ORGAN AT ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. 

This magnificent instrument was built by a German of the name of 
Schmidt^ Englished Smithy* who, with his two nephews, Gerard and 
Berj^ard, settled in England in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
To distkiguish the uncle from the nephews, he was always designated 
Father Smith : and his organs, to this day, amongst artists, are called 
after his name.* 


jiPiither Smith’s organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral has lately been repaired, 
and improved by the addition of several new stops and movements, &c. 
by tlmt well-known artist, ifishop, whose name, as an organ builder, 
is so justly appreciated. 

The Avowing is a description of its stops, in number 32 : — 

5 Dulciana to gamut 


GREAT ORGAM. ^ 

1 Opeii Diapason. East front. 

2 Ditto ditto West front 

3 Stop diapason. 

4 PnneipaJ. 

6 Twelfth. 

6 Fifteenth. 

7 Tierce. 

5 Block flute. 

9 Sexquialtra. 4 ranks. 

ID Mixture, 3 ranks. 

11 T^iilmpet 

12 Clarufk 

13 Cornet 


Twelfth. 

Fifteenth. 

Cremona to C. 

SWELL. 

Stop diapason. 

Open ditto. 
Principal. 


380 pipes 






4 rapks. 

1250 pipes, 
dltma ORGAN. 


Hautboy. 

5 Trumpet 

6 Horn. 

7 Cornet 

9i 

Choir, 
Great'organ 
Pedal pipes 


3 ranks* 

230 pipes. 
580 pipes 
1250 ditto. 

13* ditto. 


Total of pipes, 2123 


in alt: that 
C m^the 
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to act upon the stopa during the performance ; and two octaves of 
German Pedals for the fe^. The pedal pipes only speak when operated 
upon by the feet. There are three coupling stops ; one tb unite the 
swell to the great organ keys ; one to unite the pedds to the ^at organ ; 
and another to unite them to the choir. 

The new stops added by Mr. Bishop arc, the Clarion^ Oulci-- 

ana^ Open Diapason (choir), Qc/emona, and Pedal pipes. have 

greatly enriched the organ, and blend very finely with the qriginal stops, 
between which additions no break can be perceived.**^ The pedal pipes are 
esteemed the finest in England. The new bellows, put in by^Mr. Bishop, 
have rendered the wind perfectly steady ; so that there is not, perhaps, 
an organ in England more complete in this respect. It is in conteinplation, 
at some future period, still futther to enlarge this noble instrument. 
Although there is ample power and variety in the organ, since the late 
repair, for cathedral service ; yet, on the two grand festivals — ^the meetings 
of the Charity- Children, and of the Sons of the Clergy — the instrument 
is not found to be sufficiently powerful. By adding another set of pedal 
pipes, two open diapasons, a principal, a trumpet, and an octave clarion, 
to the great organ, the majesty and dignity of the instrument will be so 
increased, as to render it superior to any organ in Europe ; — the Cathe- 
dral being so favourable to sound. All foreign organists, who have 
played upon the instrument, pronounce it (for the size) the finest, as to 
quality of tone, which they have met with. 

There are other accounts of this instrument in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Monthly Magazine, and Encyclopaedia Britannica. ^or 
the above description, we are indebted to a MS. work, entitled, An 
tilstorical Account of the English Cathedral and Parochial Organs^ 
froiu the Settlement of Schmidt and Harrts in this Country to the present 
time : containing also a full Account of the Size of each Organ, the Number 
o( Stops, Pipes, Builder's Name, Price of Building, Quality of Tone, Ssc, 
&c.; with Biographical Notices of celebrated English Organ Builders, 
&c.” in the possession of Mr. Cooper, the assistant organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedial. In successi\e numbers we shall extract from the 
same source a similar account of the principal Cathedral and i)arochial 
organs now in use. 


COPY OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER 

From one qf the persecuted Protestant Dunnes m the time of Queen Mary, to hts 

Frtend at Zurich. 

Ta:B grace and favor of Almigh^ God be whithe you aud yor godly 
congregation. Amen. 

My duetye bypdynge me to remember my dere fr^ndeSi and pur 
dliungers movynge me to desire theyr helpe, inmrpp me ^^this 
prmamit boythe to wryte unto you, and desyre yor Sfi0t godlye and 
etfectuous prayers, dere hrotherc, and freynde, Mr. For 

nolrh I stande greyffl^ wisarfol eameWlve talked 

e m?; now^ helpo^ipa an\l^»hall 

atatti' 





Copy qf an Original Letter.^ 


4etr3)le torment of hell^ and nowe here beii^g everye moment of an 
houre in dannger pf takyn^e and fear of bodelya deatbe, I am in mynde 
(the Lorde 1)e giaysed) most quiWe and joyfiiH, eeynge the fervent zeale 
oiifo and^ suphe increase of owr congregation in the myddest of 

this cniell mid vielentt persecution* What sholde I saye, but, a domino 
jfd0um esi* There was vii. men horned in Smithefeylde the xxviith 
day of all togethere, d fearful and cruel proclamation beyng made, 
that under p^ne of fraesent deathe xfo man sholde athere aproche ney 
unto l4(eym, tbuche theym, nather speake unto, nor comforte theym : 
yet were they ao mmhAylyjp unto, so comfortablye taken by the 

handas, and so god^^mfbrted,motwithstandynge that fearfull procla- 
mati<^, and the praSent threa^ynges of the shereffe and sergyante, 
that adversaryea theymselves were astoyned, and sence that tyme 
the By4|hope of London, athare for fear, or crafFt, caryed vii. mo, or vi. 
at the leit, fbrtha ofWs cole-house tp Fullam the xii. day of this monthe, 
and condemnynge theym there the xiiith day at one of the clocke at 
after npne, caused fheym caryed the same |yme to Braneforde 

hesyde Sion w|)tere they w^re burned in post hast the same nyght. 
This fact purchithe hym mope hatred, than any that he haythe done, of 
the comon multitude. This I signifye that you knowynge owre great 
d^ungers may the rather move your godlye company e, praye more ear- 
nestlye for us. It is constantlye writen by letters to London, that two 
townes a litell from Nottinghame, about the iiii. or vth day of this monthe, 
was wonderfully^ beten and shoken whithe thounder and such stormes, 
many men were slayne, and mo were hurt, whithe great wonders whiche 
I take to be a token of Godes great displea^re for synne, who wyll 
make heaven and earthe witndfe against wickeohess : and yet men for the 
most part were never more care^esse, nor maliciouslye merrye, than they 
are nowe.^^God amende them. 

I wold^Udly have yor counsell and Mr. Martyr’s in these 3 ques- 
tionsi^ii you have leasure at anye tyme to walk to Zurick. First, 
wethere a yonge woman married at nonage against her w\ll and so kept 
by force, be a lawfull wyfe or not untp hym whithe whome she ys com- 
pelled to remayne against her wyll. Secondlye, wethere the professors 
of the Gospell may prosecute theyr right and cause in any papistical 
courte, or answere beynge called thereunto, or take administration of 
goodes in j^uche cdlirt. Thirdlye, we^re the professors of the Gospell, 
not communicatyne with ^Papistes^ may yet as well paye theyr tythes 
and suche duetyes to the papistes, as tribute, custome, and subside to 
evill rule^ attd wicked magistratei ^ 1 trust that 1 have answered 
some of my ^reyhdps in these quesffi^s accordynge % thb truth, yet 
^oldp I Mve yojr jttdgeraen they the for greater confirmation and comforte 


unto a# l^r my further instruction also. Yf f»ou ^hortly 
eende me word# ^ these, y6®i shall greatlye comforte me, ahd helpa to 






COLLECTANEA? 


' AT ■' 

Papistical Principle. — Roman Catholics interpret thgfjbath ^bich 
they have tak^ exactly as those %ho opposed^beir'^'admis^ion decj 0 »ir 
thodi they would. The oath was “ I do hereby disclaim<<liSa^W, 

and solfetnnly abjure any intent^ to subvert the present irairch E^* 
blishment, as settled by law Within this^ realitf : andj^ do* solemnly 
swear, that 1 will never exercise any privilege to which I am or may 
be entitled, to disturb or weaken th^Protestont religion br^ Pro tes tali t 
government in the United Kingdom. Exitus^eta prohat. Let uU 
see how the Roman Catholic menlbers^ interpret their oath. ^ the 
13th of March last, Lord Kifleen, a Catholic member, obsc^vedr that 
his oath prevented him from voting for thiKioverthrow pf the Church of 
England. In consequence of which, Mr. More O^Ferral, th^iliember 
for the county of Kildare, said, “that there was nothing in the senti- 
ments which he ha# expressed, in oppo^ljphn to tlie Church Establish- 
ment, at variance with the oath which 'he had takqp : and that 0 
distinction ought to he made between the doctrines of the Church and its 
temporalities,'' Thus, according to the interpretation of the oath, the 
overthrow of the temporalities of the Church is no step towards ^ dis- 
turbing or weakening the Protestant religion or Protestant government.’* 
So much for the Roman Catholic opponents of the Church, and for the 
folly of those who conceived that a Papist would never be at a loss to 
find a Jesuitical distinction to throw off the awkward encumbrance of 
an oath. .r. 

' The Jews. — M r. Goldsmid estimate^ the number of the Jews in 
LcWldofi to be about 18,000, and in the rest pf England about 9000; 
and they have several synagogues in the metropolis and pthcr parts 
pf the kingdom. The two principal sects are German and' Portuguese. 


TO A WIFE, ON LEAVING HOME. 


I leave thee, dearest, for a while, 
Y ot leave th^|gwith our God ; 
His sheltering wing is o’er us gtill, 
At home and when abroad. 

iU> 


I leave with th^gipur little ones, 
Tlie lovely ancRh® loved ; 
From whom, if puly joy I sought, 
My feet had never roved. 


f 

vot. XV.'^^NO. Vll. 


But He, who gave gufi^s thorn all, 
Has called me fer I 
To bear his word to $ 

And lead.tiiomto 1 

'nilh mint^ ^ 

. . 'TSlillrrtt^Whow it o W . ^ 
fd^ not love t!ifee,dear^iU>t^#^ 

LovedJt ndf le«us 


d x 


G. W. D. 
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LAW report; 

N6: XV.— CHURCH RATES. 

^ V '&^ichaelmas T^‘m, 1833. 

-v Knigi^I AND Littlejohns v. Glqyne. 


This was T£t-''^appe^l from the Conskr- 
tory Court of the Lord Bi^iop ofJ|?V^in- 
chester. The caus^in tharfcourtfwas a 
cause of subtrac^oh of church-rate, pro- 
moted by James Knight and Joram 
Littlejohns, the churchjiij^S|^cnj5 of the' 
parish of Farlington, iii’%e county of 
Southampton, and diocese of Winchester, 
against l^amuel Gloyne, of the said parish 
of Farlihgton, yeoman. A libel, ^n me 
usual foTpv w^ts given ift .the c%rt at 
Winchester ; upon which%ie defendant’s 
answers were taken, and tw& witnesses 
had also been produced and cx^Jiftiined. 
A third witness was about to be produced, 
when the defendant took an objection to 
the rate, as not having been confirmed 
by the Ordinary.” This objection the 
Judge allowed: and on the 21st of 
October, 1823, “ pronounced tlie rate 
to be invalid** on the ground that the 
same ”had not been confirmed by the 
Otdinary,’' and dismissed the suit, with 
costs. The present was an ajipcal from 
that sentence, duly prosecuted, to the 
Arches Court of Canterbury, Bpt, 

The Counsel for the respondent admitted, 
that they were unable to sustain the sen- 
tence. Prideaux, indeed, says, speaking 
of a church-rate, that ” when the Church- 
wardens Have got the rate confirmed by 


the archdeacon, or other Ordinary autho- 
ri%d thereto, they may then sue it upon 
alfthat shall refuse to pay their propor- 
tions.” This would, certainly, seem to 
imply, that it was not competent to the 
churchwardens to sue upon a church- 
rate, unlit it was so “confirmed by the 
Archdeacon or other Ordinary.” Cut 
Prideaux's book, however excellent, is 
not, in itself, authority; nor does it 
appear, either in any book of authority, 
or by any adjudged case, that a con- 
firmation of the rate by the Ordinary is 
essential to the y^ftlidity of the rate. On 
the contrary, there is much to sliew, that 
the rate may be sued upon, equally, 
wlicther so confirmed or not. This, for 
instance, is to be collected from the pre- 
cedents in Oughton ;** in which are 
niany libels in causes of subtraction of 
church-rate, in about the one half of 
which the rate is pleaded to have been ; 
and in the other, it is not jdeaded to have 
been (and therefore must be taken not to 
have been) confirmed by the Ordinary. 
According^, 

The Court pronounced for the appeal; 
reversed the sentence ; and retained the 
principal cause; — reserving the question 
of costs, till the principal cause came to a 
hearing. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

tfsr 

SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF NEGRO SLAVES IN THE BRITISH WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 

Antigua Branc)ifi,ssociation, 

Parish of Saint John.^ Robert Holberton, marriages and baptisms of slaves were 
Rec tor. ^'Anducted July 26, 1827. duly solemnized. On the appointment 

Of the plans set ohfi}^ for the benefit of the present Rector, these premises 

the inhabitants, bond and free, of this par- ^ere converted into two separate school- 
ish, wl^ch have been heretofore reported rooms, where instruction in reading, 
of, the iwo daily schools in St. John’s, be- writing, and arithmetic have been ever 
longing^ to and supported exclusively by siiwe daily given gratbitously to„the free 
the Incorporated ^S|pciety,„,iii- England, - poor and slaves or the town of John, 
have tb^pT^.^neitce. It will be re- \ In the year 1829, at an expense of 450^. 
coH^^tbiat^premis^awereori^n^l)^ . sterling, borne entirely by - the Incorpo- 
app^rtat^ ^bne part, as fu^s1depg% rated Society, the school-room for . the 
for ^^b^n^Sooiet/a^l^pla^^^ hoys Was enlarged to its present st;^, with 

Mfi Catm/apd« i]t^:t^e^|ber, as a (Jba- cbmfertafilfe ej^rtments.for the master in 
pel wherd divine tervid^kuf perfonhed, thd ppper 

and i^igi«ms instmstion /givefi" to l^ie and thi for Jthd ‘girtd 

slaves of estates ileithout, as Wi?H as wSs afso enlfep^ Jeaiyipg ap^trnetift^ to^ 

the parish of St John, and where the lyest for thfe The f<dld;^^. 
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tabular Statement will cxliibit tin: number 
and description ot' children attending 
these schools since the year when they 
were first formed : — 

Boys' School , — William Mercer ^ Master, 



FreeC 

Slave . 

Total 

1827 

93 

60 ^ 

153 

1828 

163 

42 

205 

1829 

144 

. 40 

184 

1830 

118 

46 

. 164 

1831 

114 

44 

158 

1832 

119 

26 

145 


Girls' School. — Ann Dowrich, Mistress. 


1827 

40 

12 

52 

1828 

70 

28 

9§ 

1829 

70 

28 

98 

1830 

71 

29 

100 

1831 

68 

45 

113 

1832 

66 

50 

116 

There 

are three Sunday s 

chools, ill 

which th( 

L‘ slaves 

front? the estates are 

taught two hours 

and a half to 

read. I’he 


whole number attending these schools, 
aruounting to about 400, more or less, 
have been congregated for tlie three years 
past on tlic last day of the Christmas 
holidays, in St.John’s Clnirch, and exa- 
mined publicly in the Testament, and the 
Broken Catechism ; and have afterwards 
j)artaken of a simple refreshment at the 
rectory, and received rewardf of little 
books, thimbles, and pin-cushions. At 
the same time, eight subordinate teachers 
received two dollars each, for giving in- 
struction at night to the children of the 


The number of slaves who are attached 
to the three prices of worship belonging 
to the E^ablish^d Church, in tlifc parish 
of St. John, is as fallows: — 

St. John’s Church 528 Coi|l^unicailts 52 

St. James’s Chapel 266 Ditto 

St. Luke’s Chapel 134 \ 32 

•* 928 ^ 124 

The Friendly Societ/ia St. John’s, the 
formation of which was announced in the 
^leport tor the year 1«29, has continued 
ever since iri'^lfeady operation, as will be 
seen by the following statement : — 

Free. Slaves. Total* G. Tot. 
Males 84 131 215? 

Females 182 122 304$ ® 
Males 82 138 220> 

Females 181 150 33lS 

Males 90 110 200> 

Females 204 173 377j 
Males 66 114 180> 

Females 181 150 3315 


1829 

1830 5 

i8*e| 

1832 I 


The sum received since the formation 


of the Society, up to the 31st December 
last, amounted to 1 254/. 5s, 8d. The 
sum expemded 1000/. 5s. 8d. Leaving at 
interest 200/ ; in hand 54/. 

Three other Friendly Societies, in- 
Umded exclusively for slaves attached to 
estates, and attending St. John’s Church, 
St. J4nncs’s and St. Luke’s Chapels of 
Eas^p, were formed at Christmas last by 
the Rector, as the director and treasurer. 
Their number is as follows ; — 


estates to wliich they severally belong, 
Mrs. Cable, for the last four years and 
a half, has persevcringly applied herself 
to the religious instruction of the slaves 
belonging to the estates in the vicinity of 
her residence, near St. James’s Chapel. 
Many adults who now attend the Esta- 
blished Church, the Moravians, and the 
Methodists, owe to her the blessing <5^- 
being able to read the Scrij)tures. 
now teaches during the forenoon the 
children wlio are brought to her from 
Jarvis"’s, and in the evening any of thfc|„ 
adult slaves who com§ to her for a lessonW 
A school for the daily instruction of 
the slave children, who are too young to 
be called to work, was opened in a room 
at the rectory on the 15th January last, 
and now included 65 ; all of whom, 
cept eight, are from the neighbouring 
estates. Each party is conducted to 
school an old woman bearing: a h^ji^t 
of dres^ provisions for the iSbildreii’a 
dinner^;/4md from KJ. o’<jlock to 
3, idlowing rmher ,t?^ore balf-an-bw 
for reoraation, tjiey are ia^lght to ireaC; 
eyeipy (fry ► 


Maiev F^ma/te Total 

VSliSU 

St. James’ Chapel do. 122 147 269 
St. Luke's Chapel do. 68 76 144 

Grand Total — 780 

Forty- nine marriages of slaves have 
been solemnized iu the parish church 
during the incumbency of the present 
Rector. 

Parish of St. Paul.-^, B. Wilkinson, Hector. 
Inducted January t 4, 1831. 

The schools at English Harbour, ever 
since the appointment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronan, in 1829, have formed an impor- 
tant feature in^ the report of, this parish. 
TJie following is tl»e statement of the 
sehbols during that periods, 


18^ , ,, 

n ' 

St0i>e. 

^ 10 

. 52 

i8sa. 

46 

25 

71 

1831 

45 

21 

60 

1S32 ' 

41 

12 

53 
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GlWts’ 

SCHOOL. 



Frot. 


Total. 

1829 

28 

10 

38 

1830 

36 

12 

48 

1831 

^ V 35 

15 

50 

1832 

89 ^ 

U 

52 


Tlie in which these schools, are 

conducted, ■ is capacious enoup^h fir the 
combined purpose;^,nf a dwxlling^r the 
master and ^vijti^ss ; a di^ensai^ of a 
daily mciil to aoout twenty poor p^sons; 
accommodation for two or three lious^ess 
irtdividuaTs ; and a tempokary place of 
worship on Sunday afternoon for the con- 
venience of Residents in 'inglisK Harbour 
who are unable to walk to Falmouth 
Church. It ,is therefore so^ mhch the 
more td^ be lamented, considerable 
apprehensions are e'nter tainted by the 
Hector, lest, for want of funds, he should 
be com][felled to abandon the house, for 
the rent of which no less a sum than 30/. 
is due, without rfny means at hand where- 
with to defray it. 

A Friendly, Society, similar to that in 
St! John’s, has-been going on very stea- 
dily undef the superintendence of the 
Rector, who is also the treasurer. The 
statement of the number is as follows : — 
Males 31, Females 85, TohilUd. ^ They 
have expended, since their formation, 
84/. 7s. Oil. In the hands of the treasurer, 
105/. 4s. 9d. . * 

Though the parish church is very in- 
conveniently situated for the, at tendance 
of the slaves of tho'estates, there has been, 
iieverthclew, a considerable accession of 
them to t!ie congregation during the last 


(exclusive of those at Green Castle) up- 
wards of 150 children are receiving in- 
struction in the Church Catechism, and 
in reading the Holy Scriptures. 

The attendance of the slaves at Old 
Road and Valley chu||fhes is on the in- 
crease. Fight marriages of slaves have 
been duly solemnized in the parish 
church by the present Rector. 

Parish of SI, Peter. — A. W.APNisht Rector. 

Inducted 1825. 

The average number of slave children 
attending the Sunday school is about 60, 
-of whom 32 read in the New Testament. 
Flleven estates are attended by the sub- 
ordinate teachers, of whom James L. 
Bixjwn, a free person, is very favourably 
spoken of. The others bring with them 
to the Sunday school as many of the 
children as can be conveniently collected 
from the estates to which they severally 
belong. Many of the negroes have ex- 
pressed a desire to be regularly enrolled 
as members of the congregation ; and 
their demeanour in general is orderly 
and becoming. 

Four marriages of slaves have been 
duly solemnized by the present Rector 
during the period of his incumbency. 

Tb« usual number of persons attend- 
' ing the chapel of tlie Rev. N, Gilbert, is 
400, of whom 350 are slaves. 

The number of children in the Sunday 
school is 150- h 


year. 

Two marriages of slaves have been so- 
’ lemni/e.'l in liis church by tlie present 
Rector. ^ 

Palish iif Saint Mary. — J.^Ctirtlrif Rector. 

At Oid Jload, a School for the daily 
instruction of free children and slaves 
ffom the adjoining e^* tales has been car- 
Vied up^drds of two years, with per- 

JL 4 _ 


Parish of St. Geqrge. ^ S. A. Warner, 
Rector. ' Induct etl April 1, 1825. 

The number of slaves enrolled as 
members of the congregation is stated 
to he 355, and every Sunday more names 
arc added. Of these, the communicants 
^amount to 90. Their attendance at 
Qhiirch is steady, and their behaviour 
the most becoming; joinifig heartily in 
the responses and in psalmody. The 


severing indua3tl*y by?|Miss Austin, who ^^chuveh has been opened on Thursday 


also brings about forty children to 
the church, to be catechized and in- 
structed in tjie Sunday sehf^ol. At Green 
Castle, the pre^ertyof Sir H. W. Martin, 
Bart, ^>erp)ifi^>^cniutu>eTaBon for the 

dajiiy in- 

stjruslt^ m ^e childteu ^elotkg(iigt%ihat 
prhpc^, eWry one of 
thjirod^ thew own tajrelesstjl^s they put 
k'from ,a]^ proirided 'with an op- 
portuniQ^ of learning tq |he word of 
Go<l. , ie also ah estate'^chool at 

^eaforl|H3^~an4 three other subordinate 
teachets are employed ; so that altogether 


evenings for a short service of prayers 
from the liturgy, and a plain discourse, 
which has been numerously at|ended. 
Paring his stay at High Point, whilst 
the house at.,D^e Hill, rented by the 
pariah as bis residence, is undergoing 
repair, he has opened, at the request of 
the slav^ themselves, on Saturday evon- 
in^s, a ierv^ce: similar to iha^hich.he 

has peWbrmed' on Thursday 

This ateohsfc atteip^. The 

iahhol ;at foj the^^aily inatruc- 

tioh t^lprop6t^3h h«« 

continued 'to much M* 
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ring the period that Miss Hall Jias con- 
ducted it. 

Seventeen marriiiges of the slaves 
have been solemnized during the period 
of the present Rector’s incumbency. 

Parish of St. Philip — J, /, ^nes^ Rjsclor. 

Inducted in Fehruary^, 1828. 

The number of adiUt slaves regularly 
enrolled as members of the congregation 
at the parish church is l.'iO, of whom 32 
are coniinuiiicants. There are 8 Kstate 
schools in connexion with the Church, 
and one Dady school at tlie rectory, 
consisting of 2G chililren in constant 
attendance, of whom 12 are slaves from 
the neighbouring estates, besides 19 who 
come to the school on Wednesday in 
every week. There are also several 
adults who have learnt to read at this 
school by occasional instruclion in the 
week, in connc'xion with what they ob- 
tain on the S.ibbath. There are two 
Sunday schools; atid the whole of the 
children attending ihein, amounting to 
130, have been at the return of every 
Christinas publicly examined in the pa- 
rish cluirch, and afterwards entertained 
at tlie rectory, and rewarded with several 
little hooks. 

Fifteen marriages of slaves have been 
solemnized by the present Hector, besides 
a marriage between a slave man and a 
free woman. 

The statement and total number of 
marriages of slaves solermuzed by the 
Clergy of the Fstahlished (diurch, during 
the period comprehended in this Report, 
will ho fouinl as follows : — 


St. .lolni’s . . . 

. . 49 

St. Paul’s . . . 

2 

St. Mary’s . . . 

. . 8 

St. Peter’s . . . 

. . 4 

St. George’s . . 

. . 17 

St, Philip’s . . 

. . 15 


Total 95 


— 

ISLAND OF BARBUDA. 

Th« zealous labours of Mr. J.H. Adains 
for the benefit of the slaves of the Island 
of Barbuda, during the period of nearly 
two years and a half, have been continued ' 
with unabated attention by hiS;SUCcei£sor,', 
Mr. W. Johnstone, who cntigTed^Dn hW 
catechist at the coin|g|enceinjeiit 


of 1831. His report at the close of the 
past year is higldy encouraging! There 
are 4 schools ; a Night school, attended 
hy 78 grown persons, three nights in 
every week ; a Day schoojf attended by 
75 childreft, of whoifi 2fi read the Nejg .. 
Testament with accuracy ; 
scho'dl, attended by persop«lSno belong 
to tlio other two schools^and are taught 
to rerM hetw'fecn thc*^ervices : an Infant 
school attended daily b/ 80 little ones 
from rj to 6 years old. 

Four couple^ have been married, and 
the banns of several more were about 
being published. 

*rbus an endeavour has been made to 
give a sketch of the results of the exer* 
tioris which the tllergy of the Established 
C'-hureb hafebeen using for the advance- 
ment of the slave population, in common 
with the s])iritual henelit of their parish- 
ioners 111 general, duripg the time of 
their incumbency; a peiiod which will 
be found to come within, more or less, 
the date of the establishment of the epis- 
copal sec in this portion of the British 
empire. The facts which have been 
adduced, and the acknowledged utility 
of those plans which the Clergy have put 
ill operation in their respective parishes, 
will, it is hoped, justify their zeal and 
diligence in the sight of impartial and 
unprejiuliced men, and make it evident 
that they have not been inactive in lend- 
ing their proportion of aid to that civil 
and religious improvement which the 
])opulation generally, but especially the 
slaves of this island, have manifested 
during the period alluded to. They have 
submitted these proofs of their sincerity 
and faithfulness to the consideration of 
those who liave a right to expect since- 
rity and faithfulness at their hands espe- 
cially, as the hands of all, >^ho, like 
themselves, have embarked on so holy a 
design, and undertaken ^ an office so 
arduous and so responsible. Yet before 
Him, whose they are, and whose cause 
they have pledged themselves to serve, 
they are compelled, under a liumliling 
sense'of their unworthiness and manifold 
deficiencies, to ** put their mouth in the 
dust, ’’—and as to any blessing that may 
have attendeil thev imperfect labours, 
they feel themselves ^n&traim^d to say, 
•* Not; iwito u% p, lidrtk untD.us, but 
unto thv iimne be the praise and glory 
ascribed/^* 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


Domestic. — The |)r(>ccedii%s of both 
Houses of ]i^<xr]iamcnt have been replete 
with painful interest. Every institution 
haiKwY^H by IpBg and practical utility 
has been^^h* furn, assailed by the^^iwwe- 
vators with a 'Vscklessness unparalleled 
ill the history of Great Britain ; ifbr has 
onr "fcHreign ^policy shared a better fate. 
The attacks, direct and indirect, upoo^ 
our venerable and unrivalled Church 
Establishment, have been unceasing ; 
find it appears to have been a matter 
of rivalry between Whig^ and Infidels, 
Papists and Radicals, whic^ should be 
foremost in the unholy league for dese- 
crating our altars. The Church Reform, 
Bill, as it is sarcastically called, has 
however, as yet, made but slight pro- 
gress, uUhough the Romisli w'olf has 
whetted his tus)^ for the onslaught, and 
the Dissenting snake half shaken his rattle 
preparatory to an envenomed assault. 
Tlie Lords, itinid this ‘‘ din of battle 
bray,*’ appear, notwithstanding, resolved 
to do their duty ; and to them, therefore, 
we anxiously, but confidently look, as to 
the palladium wlviph must gu^rd our 
ark. 

In the Upper House, Lord Grey’s 
miserable foreign policy has been* ably 
exposed by the illustrious Duke of Wel- 
lington. And though his gracious Ma- 
jesty has been unwittingly advised to 
return an ungracious answer to the 
Lords, ther^* is not a right-thinking man 
in the three kingdoms, who does not cor- 
dially agree in the decision of the Peers 
on the unjust course pursued by the pre- 
sent administration towards our old and 
faithful Portuguese ally. v 

The House of Commons, after stultify- 
ing themselves by voting that to be black 
on Tuesday which was white on Friday, 
and reversing in a most insulting manner 
tlite decision oLthe other branch of the 
Legiefi|^ure, have united their energies 
for the^ subversion of. the Irish Church. 
In this object, however, it is more than 
probalde they , will be defeated, «^since 
Mr. Stanly, ^Hh all his Whig predilec- 
tions, hii^clf too honest and 

indepen^k^ ^ aacciiflee to clamour 
the of religionj^ by admit- 

ting V ^noiple miMch must jhiaVe been 
.fatal tdl vested rights. The elaUse4f 
alienating the pvopert^fr of the, ChufSi 
for "other uses 1:^, Bierefore, been 
abandp^d. 

FliA^Wik* ^ This regenerated Country 
remains" Jd the same disturbed ana 
anomgloos state as it iuis done since 


the “ glorious three days.'' Poverty 
and tyranny are on the increase. The 
‘ Duchess de Berri aiyi her infant have 
at length been liberated from the for- 
tress' of Blaye; but, although her royal 
Highness’s dnfortunate marriage has 
certainly cast a temporary gloom over 
the ho(^ of the Carlists, the best in- 
formed. and most patriotic portion of the 
French nation, by no means despair of 
seeing Henry V. on the throne of his 
ance^stors. 

Germany presents the appearance of 

volcano which contains all the elements 
of destruction^ wliieli only require to be 
pu^ into activity, to destroy that once 
happy and fertile land. In fact, every 
nsfW arrival brings details of conspiracies 
and revolutionary movements, which 
nothing but renewed energy and most 
decisive measures c^ii put a stop to. 

Portugal. — The struggle between 
the rival princes coupnues without any 
manifest advantage to either party. The 
invaders, however, in addition to the 
horrors of a siege, are subjected to 
starvation and cholera. For these 
troubles the English Whigs are mainly 
ansv^e^Tjahle. , , ^ 

, Turkey. — The eyes of all Europe 
^seem directed to this quarter of the globe. 
The Sultan is clearly a puppet in the 
han(|fs of Russia, whose consummate 
policy liot only secures internal tran- 
quillity, but maRfes her feared and re- 
spected by foreign natiops. 

The East and West Indies. — Our 
Colonies are doomed ; theHast, by their 
revised charter, may struggle on a few 
more years; but their final separation 
fipom the mother country is no longer 
problematical. The West India Islands 
may be pronounced lost. The twenty 
million granted io the proprietors is a 
small consideration for a sacrifice to six 
times that amount ; and the negroes will 
-^inevitably revert to their farmer de- 
graded state of barbarism.' We are now 
taking the fairest side of, the ^ektion; 
but suppose, which is more thahi .pro- 
bable, that the slave resists the appren- 
>ticeship clause*— the result muet itievi- 
tably be an interminable war,-^a war 
which will not conclude till one or other 
^ the emnbaj^ts is extel^iSlated* A 

ww* jproximate. . 

diiencesj^fiip^ of 

the ^ ;redwce J&hgiand 

toW : Soch. 
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1 CALENDARIUM KCCLESIASTICUM. 1 


JULY', 1833. 


l.ESSONS, Ac. 

.SiriUECT. 

AurreoHs consoltri) 

5 SUNDAY after TRINITY. 



( 

Bp. Taylor. 61. 

Morning.— \ Sam. xv. . . 

Obedience better than Sacriilce . ■{ 

Bp. Mant. I. 455. 

> ^ ( 

C. W. Le^as. II. 231. 

Luke xix 

illK ( 

Doom of Jenisalem , . * -J 

Bp Soalmry. II. 2G3. 

Bp. Heber. J. 1C7. 


( 

Abp. Laud. 1. 

Collect 

Prayer for Peace ^ < 

( 

Christian Remem. XIII. 161, 
Rev. 11. Thompson. LU*- 
J Gardner. SS. on Rom. xiv. 
Dr. T. Wise. 207. 

Epistle, 1 Pot. iii. 8-1.')- 

Christian Charity * . { 

Stepiien (’iarke. 179. 

• f 

Ur R. W^arren. I. 205. 

Gospel, Lukov. 1 — 11 • 

Draught of Fishes . * . . . | 

F. Bragge. I 27. 

Dr. Frank. 481, &c. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

L. 1,5, 7, p.M. St. Mm till!.. 

XXXIV. 11. 12, 13, 15, c.M. Bedfoid. 


Evening.— \ Sam. xvii. . , 

David and Goliath ...... | 

H. Thompson’s Davidica.39. 
W. Reading. III. 395. 

Coloss, iii 

The (’hristian dead and alive . | 

P. Skelton. III. 193. 

C. Girdlestone. II. 229. 

Appropriate singing Pstllm.s | 

XIJV, 1, 5, 8, c.M. Be,rlptf. 

IX. 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, c M. Cambridge New 


6 SUNDAY afhr TRINITY. 

( 

Dr. Mos'' I. 1, &e. 

Morning. — 2 Sam. xii. . . 

Pai.ible of Nathan -j 

1 

Bp. Mant 1.279. 

II. Maniott, 113. 

V. Bragge. f 1. 


John ii 

Marriage at Cana 

M Hole. IV. 199. 

G. Stanhope. TI. GO. 

J. Hall. I. 149. 

Collect 

Prayer for the Ltive of God . . | 

Dr. .Tobn Scott. 11. 331. 

Bp. Wlllitiins. 2. 

Epistle, Rom. vi. 3—1 1 . 

Baptism . . * | 

Dr. S. Claiko IV. .5.5. 

Dr Allcstree. 11 21. 

Gospel, Matt. v. 20—26. 

Pharisaical: Righlcousnc.ss . . . | 

Dr South. XI. 278. 

S. Scattergood, I, 1.3.3, 

Appr<^riate singing Psalms | 

CXXXIX 1,2, 3, L.M. Wmehani. 

LI. 1, 2, 3, 7, s.M. Ayti'shniy. 


Evening.— 2 Sam. xix. . . 

Mej)hibosheth and Zjba . . . 

Dr. Liglitfoot. II. 1240. 

2 Thess. i 

Hell Torments | 

IDr, Dodweil. 

ISir W. Dawes. II. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XLII, 1, 2, G, c.M. Abridge. 

XXXIX. 4, 5, 0, 7, c.M. Burfoi d. ^ 


7 SUNDAY after TRINITY. 

2 Sam. xxi. . . 

Saul and the Gibeonites 

( 

W. Reading. II. 373. 

F. Bragge. 1.’ 330. 

John ix 

M.an bom blind j 

Dr. South. VIII. 292. 

■Dx, Drought.* 


1 

W. Jones. VU. 139. 

Collect ....... 

Prayer for true Religion . . , | 

Dr. Gibbes. 2.51. 

Dr. A. B. Evans. ,3G2. 

£{if8tiei Rom. vi. 19—23 

Misery of Sin | 

' > ( 

Dr. T. Horton. 35.5. 

Dr. Hbie. IV. 209. 

Gk^pel, Mark viii. 1—9 . 

Miracle of the Loaves and Fislies - •{ 

Dr. »mogrew.,225. 

^ 

1 

cm. 5f Gy 7f L.x. 

X;CIV. 

Dr. Stanhope. HI. 289. 

Appropriate singing Psalma | 


>2 Sam. xxiv. ’ 

Siiial^avidRl numbering thePeopio 

Vr. Reading. IV. 1. 

E. Hearts, SS. 

1 Tim.v^ . . . . 

CQ»tontnt)^iit ^ , . ; . . | 

C. Girdlestone. I. 157. 

Bp. Patrick. 63. 

Apj^tropvlA^ fttegtlAg 

XLVL t, 2,/^ y.M. 

11. 12. 13. 14. aM. Slhel^n- 


1 ^ A Tract eppeaded to Dean OriiveB* Cha^actef of the EvangeliBts | 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 


intelligen;ce. 

TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Presentations OF,P|:iATE. — The inhabitants of Winlanton have presented to the 
Rev. C. Thorp, late ^.efetor of the pamh, and now Archdeacon of Durliam, an 
elegant silver jug, as a tolicn of the high esteem which they entertained for him as 
their minister. , ^ 

The Rev. II. Whitclochl^M.A^f the Incumbent of Saddleworth, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, has received from John Elliott, of Rochdale, (a freeholder in 
Saddleworth,)' a handsome sacramantal service oir Silver plate for his church. 

The Rev. Walter Blunt, of NeUic’r Wallop, Hants, ha^ adopted the plan of letting 
portions of garden-land to labourers in his nei^bourliood, at a rent of iid. per perch 
(free from rates and tithes.) Only spade huslSndry is permitted after the first year. 
Per.sons guilty of dishonesty, drunkenness, or working in thfe garden on the Lord’s 
day, arc to forfeit their garden for a year: and if their conduct be of an aggravated 
nature, to forfeit it for ever. Not more than two-thirds oj' the garden to he cropped 
with potatoes. If the occimicr of a garden die, it shall be cultivated to the end of 
the year feja; the benefit of ms family. Prizes are given to those who cultivate a 
garden in the best manner ; who keep a cottage 19 the neatest manner ; and bring 
up the largest famj^y in a well-regulated niamner, and. receive the least assistance 
from the parish. 

The Chapel in York Street, St. James’s Square, was opened for Divine Service on 
Sunday, May^Oth, and the Rev, James Bulwer, M.A. has been licensed thereto by 
the rLprd Bishop' of the Diocese, on the nomination of the Rector of St. Jaines’s. 
We understand tnat a |||rocUial cqre is attached to the chaplaincy. ^ 

JuGOEilNAW.^0rderfi have recently gone out to India, directing the supreme 
government, ^fijpenwver they may deem it prudent and practicable, to abolisti the tax 
at present levied upon pugrims resorting to J'uggernaut, Gya, and other heathen 
temples; and t® wkidraiy on the part of the ]^ast India Company from all counte- 
nanqt ftnd st^port of the praoticefi carried on there. 

V • — 

"Fhe Clergy of the Deaiiery of Bedm^tea$bave petitioned the KingUnd^the Peers 
against the Jfews’ Disabilities* Bill ^ 



day of Hie children belonging to the various ch#ity of ^0 motimpoUs goiiw in 

process]^ to St Paul's Cathedral, and the public havWheen ar^rined'oldieintenSon 
of her Majesty to be present^ the city exhibited a con4ide»hle df gre^ of activity firom ' 
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an early hour. Owinj^ to the iimubcr of carriages, it was nearly twelve o’clock before 
the Queen arrived at St. Paul’s. The supporters of the institution afterwards dined 
together at the London CofFee-house, the Lord Mayor in tlic chair, vvlio announced 
tiuit her Majesty had given oOl. in aid of the charity, and the Duke of (Sflouccster 5/.; 
and tlic Treasurer stated the amount o|‘ subscriptions, including tke above, to* be 
800^ — a much lafger sum than had ever been received on any previous,annive,':&v.*“y. 


ORDINATIONS.— 18;J3. 



Carlisle, J ac V, | OlQucnier , ^ , 

• • • dum hO. 

Not wick . . . 

June 2. 






DEACONS, 



' Name. i 

Degi ee. 

Ciiltege. 

Umeersil^ 

Btj Bishop of 

Harrow, George Stammers . . . . 

B.A. 

St. John's 

Camb. 

Norwich 

It<izeley, Thomas Tysson . . . . 

► B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Hcdingheld, James . 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Chimb. 

Norwich 

Heevor, Brantbwayto. . . . 

B.A. 

Penfbroke 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Jiewsher, Francis William ( //7. dwi.) 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Carlisle 

Bird, James AValler ... . . 

R.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Bliss, .fames 

M.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Bond, John William {lei. dun.). 

B.A. 

W^orcestcr 

Oxf. 

Cailiric 

Bond, John Hamilton (let. dim.) 

B.A. 

Worccbtei 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Brooke, AYilliam (lei dim ) . 

B.A. 

King’s 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Carr, Geoigo 

B.A.^ 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Cassot), George 

B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Childs, John Glvnn 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb, 

(kirli&le 

Crofts, Henry . . . . 

B.A. 

University 

; Oxf. 

Carlisle 

Edwauls, John Francis 

B.A. 

Corpus Chiisti 

Camb. 

Norwicli 

Knsor, Edmund Smith 

B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

K&colt, Charles Sweet ( let. dim.). . 

B.A. 

Exeteri 

Oxf. 

Gloucester " 

'Everard, George 




Norwich 

Eyres, Charles 

Foley, Edward Wahvyn 

Gamier, Thomas 

B.A. 

Cains 

('amb. 

Norwich 

B.A* 

Wadliam 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

S.C.L. 

AlLSouls 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Garrow, George Baker . » . . * . 

B.A. 

Emmanuel' 

Camb. 

Chichcftter 

Groves, William Kyuastori . . . ^^B.A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Hailstone, John dijw.j. . . 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Hamilton, Walter Kerr 

A.M. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Hebcit, Chailes 

B.A. 

Trinity 

t^ainb. 

GloiK'ester 

Hodgson, Beilby, Pmleu‘j (let. dim.) B.A. 

Trinity 

C’anib. 

C’arlisic 

Ishfim, Aithur 

B.A. 

All Souls 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

John:, on, Williapi Cooper .... 

B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf 

(Jhichester 

Kemble, William 

S.C.L. 

Lincoln 

Oxf 

Oxfoid 

Kent, Charles 

S.tXL. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Noiwich 

Kidd, Richard Bentley Poison . . 

B.A. 

Emmanuel 

(’amb. 

Norwich 

Kinleaide, Charles Gratwicke Raikes 

B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Kirkpatrick, James ...... 

B.A. 

Peterhouse 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Liddell, Robert 

B.A. 

All Souls 

Oxf 

'Oxford 

Ludlow, Arthur Raifn?y (leC dim.) . 

B.A. 

Oriel Oxf. 

Carlisle. 

Manp, Joseph (leU^dim.) .... 

B.A. 

Trinity * Camb. 

Carlisle 

May, James 

B.A- 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Merrivale,. Charles . , 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

OttUy, L^rence 

B.A. 

Trinitjr 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Oxenhaibi'^Kiitcombe. . . 4 , . 

B.A. 

Exeter 

on. 

Oxford 


Parsotfy'^ikichard 

Perry, Charles ftet M*A\ 


Pickerinjffi 

P0O%>bO! 


Magdalen 
St. John’s ' 


Oxf. 

Camb. 

CamU 


William ( ht» 4im0,, 


d Hayes dm,) B^jA. 

yre Magdalen Hali^ 0^. 


B.A. 


Bangel^it WilUani^pixson 


Tii. . yiy. 


St, John’s 
lien's 

'imityr 

Worcester 

Quin’S;-'.' 


0ainb. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

6%t 

0*f, 


Chichester 

'Oloueester 

Carlisle 

Carlisle 

Carlisle 

Carlisle 

Norwich 

Chichester 

Oxford 
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AV/,//i . J>egrcf Cullt^yt' U nirei stlg. I)g Jiishop oj 

Ridloy, Tlioum^ B.A. Magdalen Hall (^xf. Norwich 

Roberts, (ieoige H.A* Trinity Camb. Gloucester 

Robeitsun, J^rncs Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 

Scholfield, Ph^ip . ..... B.A. University Oxf. Norwich 

' John ..... B.A. Trinity Camb. Carlisle 

Selwyn, oeorge Augustus B.A. St. John^s Camb. Carlisle 

Sims, George B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 

Sheppard, Henry Winter .... B.A. Trinity Camb. Gloucester 

Smith, Henry (let, (Urn.) .... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Gloucester 

Sihith, WilliamGeorge Parks(7e^r//»i.) M.A. Trinity Camb. Cailisle 

Steel, Thomas HeniPy rfm.J . . B.A. Trinity Camb. Carlisle 

Taylor, Josq^ flet.jfjm.) . . . > B.A. St John’s^ Camb. Carliale 

Thomas, Francis . ^ B.A. Pembroke^ Oxf. Oxford 

Tovey, Thomas Leach B.A. Exeter Oxf Gloucester 

Vincent, William B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Chichester 

Walker, Henry . : B.A. Christ Church Oxf, Oxford 

Whickham, ^Vedcrick B.A. New Oxf. Oxford 

Wilkinson, William Atkinson . . . B.A. Christ Camb. Gloucester 

Wilkinson, Thomas (let, dim.) 7 . B.A. Trinity Camb. Carlisle 

WilUan[^s,WilliamMorrislIolt(/c/.dhw..)« M.A. Trinity Dublin C.ulisle 

PRIESTS. 

Adams, Simon Thomas . . . . B.A.^ FelloW of Jesus Oxf. Oxford 

Barker, Henry Raymond .... M.A. Mciton Oxf. Oxford 

Barry, James B.A. Queen’s Camb. Gloucester 

Bedford Thomas (let, dim*) • • * P^*A. Kininanncl Camb. Carlisle 

Bellamy, George . • . , . , . M.A. Lincoln Oxf. Oxford 

Birketf, llolcn (Icf. dim) , . , , M.A. Emmanuel Camb. Carlisle 

Bloxain, John Bouse B.A. Magdafien Oxf, Oxford 

Bolton, Robert Thoiley. . B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Chicbester 

Bowstead, James (let. dim.) , , . M.A. Corp^ Christi Camb. Carlisle 

Broadhead, George . . . . B.A. . Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Brown, Langton Edward . . . . B.A. "Trinity Camb. Oxford 

Browne, Robert William ....BA. St. John’s Oxf Oxford 

Burningham, 'Idnan.is B.A. Trinity Oxf Norwich 

Biitlcrton, George Ash (let, dim,) , M.A. St.John’s Camb. Carlisle 

Cameron, Aichibald Allen . . , . M..^. Scholar of Peni, Oxf Oxford 

Clayton, William John f'/er. . B.A. Queen’s Camb, Carlisle 

Chambers, John W'illiam . . * . M.A. Sb John's . Oxf Norwich 

Coope, William John B.A. St. Mary’s Hall Oxf. Norwich 

Cox, James . - • M.A. Christ Church Oxf Oxford 

Crawford, Charles John. .... B.A. Wadham Oxf Chichester 

Crofts, Henry (let, dim,) , . , .B.A. vUniverbiiy Oxf. Gloucester 

Cubitt, Benjamin Lucas B.A, Exeter Oxf Norwich 

Dalton, James Edward (let, dim,) . B.A. Queen's Camb. Carlisle 

Daniel^ Edward Thomas .... M.A. BalUot Oxf. Norwich 

Drake, Nathan *Kichard . .... B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Du Heaume^ Qeorge ..... M.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 

Eaton-, HeniV GJjfirl^s • B*A* St. John's CittiK ' Norwich. 

Everard, Baiishiury . /. . . . B.^. Balliol Oxf Norwich 

0fek, George (let t^m,): . . . \ S.C.L. Corpus Christ! Camb. Carlisle 

Glanville, Bdw^^ Eanshawe . , . M.A. Exeter Oxf ' Oxford 

Goldney, ^ • . . B.A. Trinity^ Camb. Oxford 

Groomes, ^ B.A. Pembroke . Camb. Nof^sich . 

. .. vw A. I Chri^ tlfeorch : Oxf Oxford 

Wiiliain w Ns . . “M,A. Trinity , . ; pamb. Norwich 

|tai^hitit^„<Alfre4 ^ * * '.% • • Mary Hajl ’ Oxf '^$s^N^Wich 

Bkwkiliiir,. Edtivard . *► ,. . . ,.,;^A. ^retttbroke Oxf Oxford .r 

Hawti^y, John < V Norwich , 

Buwrell ...... ' .,Chtcheikeir 

m^S^,t>edirickffe^.diiw.; ' . : M.A. WnHy-iHldl , “ 

IindyS^, Horfihfo Samuel, (let, dim*) ,M.A., SLPeitflt's: ,1- 

. ;i . . . ofMa)g4ajfii Oxf. -V Oxford : 
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Name, 

Degree. 

College. 

U niversUy. JRy Dishop oj 

Hughes, Thomas William . . . 

B.A. 

StEdmund’s IlallOxf. 

Norwich 

Jackson, Stephen 

B.A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Jeune, Francis 

Jickling, Francis 

M.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Olxford 

•^Norwich" 

Long, Henry Churchman . . . 

B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. - 

Norwich,... 

Lynn, George Goodenough . , 

B.A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Oxfc.W 

Manning, Henry Edward. . , 

M.A. 

Mei ton 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Nelson, John 

B.C.L 

Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

PcMson, John Pavitt 

B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Perileaze, John 

B.A. 

Magdalen 

Oxf. 

Norvwch 

Philpotts, Thomas 

B.A. 

King’s 

Camb. 

Gloucester 

Powell, filichmond . . . . . 

. B.A. 

Trinity 


Chichester 

Pyemont, John 

W.\, 

Lincoln 

0x1^ 

Norwich 

Robinson, John Ellill .... 

•M.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Sinjpson, Henry Trail (det, dim,). 

. B.A, 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Smi til, Solomon . . 

. M.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

C.ii lisle 

Snelgar, Jacob 


St. John’s 

Camb. 

Noi wich 

Soames,' William Aldwin . . . 

! M.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Tarbmt, Arthur Charles. . . . 

B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Vickers, William 

b:a. 

duett’s 

Camb. 

Norwjch 

Warmoll, Sayer Stone .... 

B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Wehhter, Josias Gaidner . . . 

B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

West, Thomas Dennett . . . 

A.B. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Chichester 

W'hvilley, Daniel Constable 

Wilson, Thomas Daniel Holt . 

B.A. 

Pembroke 

Camb^. 

Norwich 

B.A. 

Trinity 

(!amb. 

Norwidi 

Wiigbt, Henry Wildey (let. dim.) 

Deacons, 80 

B.A. Magdahn Hall Oxf. 

— Piiesls, 82.— Total, 102. 

Carlisle 


CLElllCAL APPOINTMENTS. 

]\'amL. A2)))Oiuthient. 

Appleton, Itobcit. . . . Cliaplain lo the GaoliJii Reading; 

Bloom, J. fl Chaplain in Onlinaiy to the J)uke ol SiH.^ex 

Campbell, Usher . . . T)omesti<^|Cbaplain to the Earl of l\)!nfret 

Collins, Charles Trelawney. llinal Deanciy of Bedminstcr, Hnstol 

Parkinson, R Fellow of College Church Manchester 

Slcath, John, D.D. , . , Sub- Dean of the Chapel Royal, tSt. James’s Palate. 


Name. Piejerment, 

Backhouse, R. J^rake. Waimer, C. ^ 

Baines, Haygaiih. . Satterthwaite, C. 

Bctham, William . . Stoke Lacey, R. 

Blomberg, F.W., T),D. SU Giles, V. 
Brammall, D , . . Chislet, V. 

Brock, William . . Bishop’s Waltham, 

Center, Joseph. . ,-,,Baynton, R, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Clifton, George Hill .Snitterfield, V. 
Gray, J, H , . . . Bolsover, V. 

Hadfteld, Alfred . . Bolton, Trinity, C 

Jessett, Thomas . . Greetham, U. ^ 

Jone^, WilSam. . . Mores lead, R. 
Lan^n^'T, H. . * . Kirmond, V. 
Money, J.D. . . . BlUttherwlm, R. 


County, Diocese. Pafioii 

Kent Cant. Abp. of Caiitcrbiiiy 

Lancas.” Chester 1 

fHawksheacl Par, 

Hereford Hereford T. Appley, Esq. 
London Londo^n l>. & C, of St. Paul’s 
Kent Cant. Abp, of Canterbiny 
R. Hants Winchest.Bp. of Winchester 
E. York, Yo|k, St. John’s' Col. Oxf. 
Warwick W^esterBp. of Worcester 
Derby LiOhfield Duke of Portland 
Chester Vicar of Bolton 
Lhicoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Winchest.Bp. of Winchester 
Lincoln •Christ. Tumor, Esep 


Powell,^. Ip". 

Baieftii; Jfihn JW , 
Russell, John, , 


Lancas. 

Lincoln 
Hants 
Lincoln 

. Narthamp*Peterboro.S.O*terien^ Bsq. 
f LIanl|iwddog, C?. > , ' 

<* Llahyp4nipiiint,> Carmar. iSt David’s V. of Abergwilly 
( , , J 

. St. Alban ^ St^plave, E^jj^ndon 


J Landkey,.C. 

and Swlmbridg'O, 




rEtdn College and 
London. < D. & C. of St. 

( Paul’s, fl//. 


cyon E|ieter Dean of Exeter 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Shooter, Joseph . . Bisliop Wilton^ ^V. W.York | Sykes, Bart. 

Smalley, J. S, Cwm, V. Flint S(. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 

T4u)mas, Aaron , , lidnthall Earls, C. Hereford Hereford V. of Ayniesirey 

WestTTEtK'ifiird Walter Goatbill, 11. Somerset B. &W, Karl Digby 

Wulff. .... . Guinear, V. Cornwall'' Exeter Bp. of Exeter 


Nqme. 

Bailyc, Hugli. . 

Boudier, Johli.' . 
Davies, John . 

Fenwick, John T. , 

Holmes, William. 

Humfrey, L. C. 
Jones, Lewis. . 

Mead, Francis, D.D, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Prefe-rrnent. County Diocese. Patron. 

(Chnne. & Can. Res of Caih^Ch. of Uchlkld > p Lich. & Cov. 
( and llanbury, V. Stafford Lichfield ) ‘ 

. Grendon, V. NorthaHgt.Pclerboro.Trin. Coll. Camb. 

. St. Nicholas, Thaner, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Cant. 

{^»,St’onHa<kett,0.1 

i Sub-Dean & Priest in Ord. of the Chap. Roy. 

Minor Can. in Caih. Ch. of St. Taul 


j Avdey, R. . Essev 1 

V and London, St. Giles, V. M'lldx. j 

{ Preb. in Cath. Cb. of Lincoln 
and Laughton R. Leicester. Lincoln 

. Burton Penwardine, V. laincoln Lincoln 
rCandlcsby, R. 

Knud , Gavton in tlie? i i- ^ 

( Mar^h/R. \ 


Bp. of London 

{ !). & C. on nom. 
of Minor Cans. 

London D. &C. of St. PauPs 


Bp. of Lincoln 
Marq. of Ileitford 
T. O. Hunter, Esq. 
Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

Lord (’banccllor 


Nuttall, William . 

i Swinton, C. 

Lancas. 

Chester 

Ogle, James . . 

j Biishop’s Waltham, U. 

^ m/d Crondall, V. 

1 Hants 

Winch. 

Rippon, John. . 

( Knkby Tliorc, R. 

I and Marton, R. 

1 Westm. 

Carlisle 

Waring, John Francis. Hey bridge, V, 

Essex 

London 


Williams, Walter. Senior Fellow o'f Worcester College, Oxford. 


Vicar of Ecdc.'! 

Bp. of Winchester 
St. (Jross Ho,, pi Ml 

Earl of Thanet 
D. iSiC. ofSt. PaiiPs 


OXFOBD. 


EliBCTIO.N.S. 

In ("Jonvocation, the Rev. .Tohn \Vm. 
Hughes, M. A. of Trinity College, the 
Rev. Peter Hansell, M.A. Feliow of Uni- 
versity College, and the Rev. William 
Haiding, M.A. Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, were nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, M.A. 
of University tllollcge, has been elected 
Fellow of Magdfden College. 

The follo^viug deeiion^'^a vc takeit place 
at Worcestert/oHege ReViRobert Cliftun» 
Ms^. WorceateV College, Fellow; Gedtge 
StotL of Brom^rove Schopli a scholar on 
the Foundation pf Sia^homa$X>0QkeSkBart.; 
and Robert OoTd(;^ Worce<iter;9ol/ego, a 
sebol^on tfe Foundation ©f#rs* 

' Wonday, foHotylng dijct 

tldne a)id,adini^ions took place at Tid5^y 
Colfega J 'Tr Alfrod Mcnzies^ Schola^ of 
Tnnjsjty .College, Probationary Fellow ; 
Wilir^na, Henry tey, Blount Sdwlai: of 
TipitV-. College t ^ Arth nr Kensington 
of Oi^kl College ; and yv^ 
liarii, Djew^naon^ Commqtnef of Wndbans' 
College, wwielcctcd Scholars on the 


Old Foundation; and Baker, 

Blount Scholar. 

Joseph Dodd, David Cdiinon Farraday, 
Lawson Peter Dykes, ami Tlioinas, Bowser 
Thompson, have been elected Taberdars 
on the Old Foundation at Queen’s College. 
Ou the tame day, Thomas Holme, An- 
thony Raincock Hariison, and Thomas 
Todd, were elected Probationary Scholars 
on the eame Foundation. Also, on «the 
same day, Tbotnas French, Commoner of 
Worcester College,,f||as elected an . Ex- 
hibitioner on Mr, Michel’s Foundation at 
Queen’s College $ and Joseph WUding 
Twist was elected orie of Sir '"Francis 
Bridgman's Exhibitioners. . . ’ 

. The Rev. Wima,m JoJm CopeUntl,. M.A. 
«nd ThjQ||asf Legb U1augbj|pn, both 
Probationary Faltows of Trinity College, 
:JfW been eWch^ . and Actual 

bellows of tkat ISSdcHy. .. ' • 

Schbkr of 

* Pembroke Co^ege,/^!^^. 

Under^adoate Mii^aletv 

, , have beeh , Soden^ SanOrit ' 

' '^hotaik.' ' ^ ' 

The examlntttion for the Pusey and . 
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University f Ecclesiastical, 

I'vllcrton Hebrew Scholarship fenTjinatPtl 
io the election of James Robert Hurj^ess, 

15. A. of Oriel College. 

John Walter Moore, Commoner of Tri- 
nity College, and David Andcihon, Com- 
moner of Exeter College, have been elected 
Scholars of Exeter College. 

PlllZKS. 

The Prizes of 183^5 have been adjudged 
to the following gentlemen : — 

Latin rerso. — “ Carthago.” — William 
N 01 ton Smyth, Commoner of R|jasennuse 
College. 

En^^libh Es'iny , — “On Emulation.** — 
Henry Wall, 15. A. Sr. Alban Hall. 

LnLin Essay. — “ l>e Atticoruin Comce- 
dia.” — William Palmer, 15. A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

English I'erse, Neiodigalc. — “Granada.” 
— John Graham, Cornmonev of Wadham 
College. 

Theological Essay. I'lic Analogy of 
God’s Dealings with Men would not lead 
113 to expeet a Pcnietual Sucecssion of 
Miraeulous Powers in the Clinrch.” — 
licnry William Wilberforcc, M.A. of Oiiel 
College. 

IMIIZF. suiuncTS. 

The following is the snhjcrt proposed 
for the Theological Prize: — “The sanc- 
tifying Influence of the Holy Ghoat is in- 
dispensahlc to Human Salvation.” 

The following subjects arc proposed lor 
the Chancellor’s Prizes lor the cimiing 
year, viz. : — 

Eo)' J.alin Verse. — “ Cicc ro ab exilio 
redux Jloinain ingr-’ditnr.” 

Eoran English Essay. — “ The Influence 
of the Roman Comjnests upon Literature 
and the .\rts in Rome.” 

For a Lafin Essay. — “ De provjnciarum 
Kornanarum administrandarum ^atione.** 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen who, on the day ap- 
pointed for sending the cixercises to the 
Registrar of the University, shall not have 
exceeded four years, and the other two 
for sMch as shall exceeded four, hut 
not complete seven years, from the time 
of their matriculation. . 

Sir ' Itoger NewdigdtFs Prize . — For the 
best* composition in English Verse, not 
liinite4 to hfty lines, by any Undergraduate 
who, otl the. day above 8pedfls|j^ shall not 
have exceed^ four yeArs IVom the tittle’^ 
of matriculation. The Uqspiee^f 
St ‘Bernard,*’ ' 

. s The nante#. of those Candlda^t^s, who, 
at the close qf; the Public Examinations 
in Easter 't’enfn, were admitted by the 
Fnhhc Examiriers the Four Classes 


and Parochial Intelligence. 

of Liter a Humaniores, according to the 
alphabetical arrangement in each class pre- 
scribed by the statute, stand as follow : — 

CLASS I. # - 

Atkinson, Miles, Quoeri*s C»ll. '' 

Briscoe, Thomas, Scholar of Jesus Coll. ■ 
Canning, Hon. Chas. J., Stud, of Ch, Ch, 
Gaselee, Binstecd, Balliol Coll. 

Henney, Tlios. Fred., Sclmhof Pemb. ColU 
Jackson, John, Pembroke Coll. 

Jelf, William Edw,, Student of Christ Ch. 
Liddell, Henry Geo., Student of Christ Ch. 
Longiieville, John Gibbons, Wadham Coll. 
Lowe, Roheit, University Coll. 

Scott, Robert, Student of Christ Church. 
Vaughan, Henry Halford, Christ Church. 
Woods, George, Scholar of University Coll. 

CLASS II. 

Austen^sHenry Edgar, St.John’s Coll. 
Butler, William, Queen’s Coll. 

Collins, Robert Cave Wood, Exeter Coll. 
Crobse, Jolm, Exeter Coll. 

Dalton, Chas. d5., Schol. of Wadham Coll. 
Dean, Jas. Parker, Schol. of St. John’s Coll. 
Dc Visnie, Louis Davison, Balliol Coll. 
Dodd, Joseph, Prob. Schol. of Queen’s Coll. 
Faraday, D. C. Prob. Scliol. of Qu. Coll. 
Garratt, John, Christ Church. 

Guilloniaid, II. Peter, Sobol. ofTiin. Coll, 
Ilaiiis, Thomas, Dcm. of Magdalen Coll. 
Peter, John Thomas Henry, (’hrist Ch. 
Simpjjon, Richard Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 
Smith, Edward. Wadha^ Coll, 

Stofie, William, Clerk of Wadham Coll. 
Thomas, John, Scholar of Trinity ('oil. 

CLASS III. 

Armstrong, John, Bcdliol Coll. 

Bennett, Joshua, Christ Church. 

Bonstead, James, Queen’s (’oil. 

Dick, (’hailes George, Worcester (’<>11. 
Dyke, L. P., Prob. Scliol of (iueen’s Coll. 
Fawcett, E., Prob. Schol, of Qure I’s Coll. 
Fox, Charles James, Magdalen Hall. 
Fursdon, Edward, Uriel Coli. 

Hall, George Chailes, Dem. of Magd. (’oil. 
Harenc, Charles Jos^h, Christ Church. 
Inglis, John, Balliol Coll. 

Knanp, Henry, St. John’s Coll. 

, Marsden, William, Wadham Coll* 
Maxwell, Charles, Balliol ColL 
Itobson, O. Young; Schol. of UrnV. Coll. 
Short, J. H., Post Master of Merton (-oil. 
Thompson, T. B., Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Wqo^gate^ Qeo, Ste|»ben, University Coll. 

^ CLASS iV. 

Bagot, Lewis Francis, Stud, of Christ Ch, 
Belfleld, John Finney, Oriel Coll. 

Bond, John Bridge^ University CoIL^ 
Cam'eroD, Alexander, Magdalen Hall. 
Chaplin, Geoge A., Dram, of Magd. Coll. 
;i^;Clark, John Dicksdn, University (Joll. 
Cooke, George Wlngrove, Jesus Coll. 
Cfossfleld, Edward L, Magdalen Hall. 
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(Juningliain, Cliarlea, T., Christ Church. 
Dawnay, Hon^William, H.*, Christ Church* 
Dineley, Frauds P, G. Worcester Coll. 
Dodds, lleiiry Luke, Christ Church^' 
Ellison, John, .Christ Church. 

Fisher, Charles Forrest, University Coll. 
Fri^ncis, John^ Worcester Coll. 

Frankland, Richard, University Coll. 
Graves, John, E\cter Coll. 

Herbert, Henry, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
James. Raper, Worcester Coll. 

, Hopvvood;'»Trank George, Christ Church. 
Hugo, John Fhilip, Wadhain Coll. 

Izod, Lorenzo Nickson, Trinity CoU. 
Lefroy, Anthony Cottrell, Christ Church. 
Lloyd, John, Christ Church. 

Maddock, Henry J., Schol. of Wore. Coll. 
Marriott, Fitzherbert Adams, Oriel Coll. 
Montgomery, Robert, Lincoln Coll. 
Parker, John Oxley, Oriel Coll. 

Phillips, Jbhn, Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 
Powell, Thomas Baden, Exeter Coll, 
Price, Arthur Henry, Wadharn Coll. 
Provand, Charles M., Magdalen Hall. 
Richards, William Upton, Exeter Coll. 
Rickman, William Charles, Christ Ch. 
Slorr, Francis, Ciueen*.s Coll. 

Strange, Wm. Alder, Schol. of Peinb. Coll. 
Surtees, William EdwarJ, Uuiveisity Coll. 
Wethercll, Charles, Worcester Coll. 

W y liter, .\brahain Farley, St. John’s Coll. 
C. W. Stocker, 

T. W. Lancaster 
A. SllORT^. 

W. Sewell. 

The following are the Classes in Oiset- 
jilitiis Math, et Phys . : — 

•' CLASS 1. 

Belfield, John Finney, Oriel Coll. 

Hurdon, John, University Coll. 

Gaselee, Binsteed, Balliol Coll. 

Hugo, John Philip, Wadhani Coll. 

Liddell, Hon. H. G,, Student of Chr. Ch. 



DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Itenn Dickson Hampden, Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Grand Comp. 

BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
BY ACCUMULATION. 

Rev. Thomas Parfitt, Balliol Coll. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, Christ Church. 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

Thomas l^leberden, Oriel Coll. 

, BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Renn. Dickson Hampden, Principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Grand Comp. 

Rev. Owen Jenkins, Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Frederic Francis Edwardes, Fellow of 
Corpus Christ! Col). 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Jolm Lawson, St. Alban Hall. 

Rich ird Bassett Wilson, University Coll. 
Henry Summer Dyer, Worcester Coll. 

J. Richardson, Tabcrdar of Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Win. Wilcox Clarke, Wadhain Coll. 
Charlea Manners Forster, Oiiel Coll. 
Walter Kerr Hamilton, Fell, of Merton CoU. 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, Merton Coll. 

Rev. Edw. Acton Davies, St. John's Coll. 
George Henry Somerset, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. Henry S, C, Ciook, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. Rich. Hardy Blanchard, Lincoln Coll. 
Kev. Griffith Williams, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Champion Partridge, Brascnji, Coll. 
Richard Edmund Tyrwliitt, Brasenn, CoU. 
Rev. Henry King Collinson, Queen’s CoU, 
Rev. Fletcher Woodhouso Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. William \Yaitle, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Edw. diaries Haringtoa, W^>ic. CoU. 
lion. Charles John Mm ray, Christ Church. 
Rev. Wm. Cureton, Chapl. of Chri.^t Ch, 
James Frederic Crouch, Scholar of C. C. C. 
Rev, WiUlun) Gould, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. A. A, Cameron, Schol. of Pemb. CoU. 


CLASS II. 

Canning, Hon. H. G, Student of Chr. Cb, 
Dalton, Charles B., Schol. of Wadhani CoU. 
Henney, Thus. Fred.» Schol. of Colk 
Lowe, t|nlver8ity Coll, ^ 

CLASS Ul. 

Joshua; Christ Church. 

Knapp, Hemy,^!* John's C3o3l* 

Beane, James Coli 

Stone/ of 

' " ^ “‘feiASS IV. ' . , ' , , 

oh; Barnes, Christ Ctinirch. ' 
Hoptiopd; Frank George, Christ Churej^ 
JiJtho Hallett, Dam. of Mag4,CoU. 
Sprin||;, FrOd. James, St. Edmund Hall. 

'Exhiln^oner of Corp;. Chr. CoU. 

Wv'FALCO'iSfEE^^^ ' .# 


Rev. Clement Le Hardy, Pembroke CoU, 
Rev* James Ball Talbot, Pembroke CoU. 
Rev. Henry Pruen, Oriel CoU. 

Rev. Frederick Ro^^l^eve^.Oriel ColK 
Rev. James CoraU luilerts. Trinity €oU. 
Rev, William Roche, Trinky Coll, - 
Rey. Edwin JHIotham, New Coll. 

Rev. R. ^lorris, Ch. Ch. Grand Cotniu. > 
Edward Queenby Ashby^ Ohri^ ^hurchi 
Rev. Rowland Websier^ V ; 

Rev.H. B?^Manolng, 

Rev, Henry D}ghF 
Riifv* Robert 

Franci^De^ry JH|aU, 

Rev, \yiUiam Lloyd,’ j4f%’pcS|X'' 

Rev. Chaft. Edw» .<JbU.. 1 , 

, Thqis. L^h Claiightony <>f Trin* Polli ** 
Wm. St Haljv . 

}i«V/Th(hht^ Cb^,Civ,G«0tipF* 
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Bev. George Clayton, Christ Chufeh. 

Rev. Kdward Greene, Dein. of Ma^xd. Coll. 
Kev. Jat>. A, Dunnage, Brasennosc Coll 
Rev. Arthur F. Daubeny, Rraseniiose Coll. 
Rev. Richard Hlackinore, Exeter CoU. 
Rev. Henry Hodges Mogg, Exeter CoU. 
Rev. William Davy, Exeter Coll. 

Edward Stephens, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Benjamin Banning, Trinity Coll. 

Rev, John T. (?. A. Trenchard, Trin. Coll. 
Algernon PerkiM, Oriel CoU. 

Rev. John Roberta Oldham, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. George H. Clifton, Fell, of Wore. Coll. 
Rev. Burrell Ilayley, Wore. CoH. 

Rev. Edw. Hawkins, Fellow of Femb. Coll. 
Rev. Richard Stranger, Pernbiokc Coll. 
Thus. Small, Magdalen Hall, incorporated 
from Tiinity Coll. Dublin, 

Rev. Waller Alford, St. Edmund Hall. 
Hon. Henry Barrington, Clnist Church. 
Rev. Samuel Hands Field, Worcester Coll. 
James Stovin Li^ler, Worrostcr (’oil. 

Rev. Evan Prichard Morgan, Jesus CoU. 
John Francis Stuart, Trinity Coll. 

baciii:loks of arts. 

H. Franklaiid, Univeisity Coll. G.fJomp, 
R. Roberts^ St. John’s Coll. G. Comp. 
John B. Monck, New Inn Hall. 

George Rushout, Christ Church. 

Robert Surjeant, Magd. TT<)U. 

William Stone, Wadliai*! (’oil. 

John Oxley Parker, Oriel ( oil. 

Joseph Dodd, Queen’s Coll. 

Lawson Peter Dykes, (iucen’s (’oil. 
William Thorold, New Inn Hall, G. Comp. 
Robert Williams, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
Louis Evans, Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Price Jones, New lun Hall. 
Thomas Forster Barrow, Alban Hall. 
George Woods, University CoU. 

George Stepb. Woodgate, University Coll. 
Robert Lowe, Univerrily Coll. 

Charles\F. Fisher, University Cdl, 

John Bordon, University Coll. 

George Young Bolton, University Coll. 
Henry Wiilliam Weston, All Soul’s CoU. 
Henry George Liddell, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Hay Macdowatl Ej^ne, Christ Church, 
George S. Stanley,^Cmrist Church, 

Saville Craven Henry Ogle, Christ Church. 
Satnut8l\3tephen Bankart; Brasenn. Coll. 
John ^^xvrell gteele, Bra^enndse Col). 
Cfcorge'Dick, GoU. 

Richard J^ipphLtiacombe; Whl^eater CoIJ. 
WiUiaip Worcester GoH. 

John WorcesteLCblKV 

Henry Hihoby M^ottester CoU. . " , ^ 

^ John B&ttiol Coll. 

LodJs Davlaoii^^e Viadne, BalUol ColL 
Blnateod Qasel^« Balllol Col)^. 

R^h^t .Oavb Wpbd ColUhi^} Exeter ^ofl. 
JdbnCroastf; Exeter CoU. " : 


Archibald Smith, Exeter Coll. 

William Upton Richards, Exeter Coll. 
Miles Atkihson, Queen’s Coll. 
Jamcj^Bonstead, Queen’s CoMege. 

William Butler, (iiieen’s Coll. 

George A. Chaplin, Demy of Magd. CoU. 
Thomas Harris, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Francis Hastings S. Mentcath, Magd. Hall. 
William M. Musters, Cofp. Christi Coll. 
Henry J. Buller, Trinity Coll. 

Edward R. Strickland, trinity Coll. > 
Richard Griffith, Jesus Coll. 

John Lloyd, Jesus Coll. w 

Charles B. Dalton, Schol. of WadhamColI. 
John Grant Lawford, Wadhani Coll. 
William Maisden, Wadham CoU. 

John (Rbbons Longueville, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Daropier Phelps, Wadham Coll. 
Humphrey John Hare, Wadham CoU. 
Francis (Jeary, Christ Church, G. Comp. 

G. T. Bulner, Christ Church, O: Comp. 
Howell J. Philips, Wore. Coll. G. Coind. 
Wm. Edward Jelf, Stud, of Christ Church. 
Robert Scott, Student of Christ Church. 
Henry Halford Vaughan, Christ Church. 
Joshua Beimct, Christ Church. 

John Gairef, Christ Church. 

George Campion Courthorpe, Christ Ch. 
John Thomas Henry Peter, Christ Church. 
Hon. F. Smyth Monckton, Christ Church. 
Samuel Bradshaw, Brasennose Coll. 
John^Leigh Spencer, Woicestcr Coll. 
Henry Octavius Coxc, Worcester Coll. 
James Roper Hoare, Worcester Coll. 
Henry Bcnnet Pierrepont, New Coll. 
Daniel' Ward Qoddard, Exeter Coll. 

Joseph Dui^<»n Cook, Exeter Coll. 

Edward Hinxman, Exeter Coll. 

Henry Neale Laring, Exeter Coll. 

John (JravG'!, Exeter Coll. 

Charles Maxwell, Balliol Coll. 

J. H. Short, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
George Henry Chandler, Wadham Coll. 
Richard George Stevens, Wadham Coll. 
Charles Langford Guyon, Wadham Coll. 
Andrew Foster, Wadham Coll. 

Edward Fursdon, Oriel Coll. 

Charles Maxwell Provand, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Ridley, Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Eyre Poole^ Magdalen Hall. 

•H. P|, Guilletnarde, l^cholar of Trin. Coll. 
John Thomas, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 

W* Aideir Strange, Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 
Henry Knapp, St. John’s (jolh 
: J* k^. Cholmeley, DJhiy of Hi^gdalenColl. 
T. H. Whorwood, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Hon, C. J. Canning, Stud, of Christ Church. 
Richard Vaughan Simpson, Baljiol Coll. 

G, Au^. Webh, ^oatmaster of Merton Coll. 
Chas. Waltm, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Frederic J. H. Reevei^i Merton Goll. 
^V’Arlhul’ Henry Price, Wadham Coll. 
Edmund Roberts Larken, Trinity CoU. 
Rf^hard Thomas Pulteny, Trinity Coll. 
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Charles Joseph Harcnc, Christ Church. 
Edward Fawcett, Queen’s Coll. 

Thomas Boyysev Thompson, Queen/s Coll. 
Frantia Stor!*, Queen's Coll. 

David CahnoiY Faraday, Queen’s Coll. 
Francis Smith, Trinity Coll, 

. ‘ BACHi^r.OKS O? MUSIC. 

Win.'' Dawson L^UledalC) Hrasennose Coll. 
James Harris, Magdalen Hall. 


The degree of Master of Arts has been 
conferred, by dcjrree of Convocaii|^n, upon 
Horace Hay man Wilson, of Exeter College, 


Professor of Sanscrit, on Uie foundation of 
the late Colonel Boden, 

In Convocation* the Ilonorury Degiee of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon Edward 
Dixon, Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Wor- 
cester Cojlege, to which he was presented 
by the Rev. Richard Gresswell, M.A. Fel- 
low of that College. 

Married, at Dover, William Deedes, jun. 
Esq. M.A. Fellow of Souls’ College, 
and eldest son of William Deedes, Es(|. of 
Sanding, Kent, to Emily, daughter of 
E. Tayler, Esq. late of Bifrons, same 
coiliity. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Barnaby Lecturers : — 

Mathematical, — Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, 
Sidney College. 

PhiiosophicaL — Rev. William Keeling, 
St. John’s College. 

HhetoricaL — Rev. James Goodwin, Cor- 
pus Chri>li College. 

Logical, — Rev. James Burdakin, Claie 
Hall. 

T, W. Greene, LL.B. of Trinity Hall, 
has been elected a Fellow of tbatsbdety. 


PltlZLS ADJUpOiSlSU 

MEmbehs’ Prize* Fori^j^iekfrofj^rta* 
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fjie Prc-exhtencc of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as 

declared in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, With 
Occasional References to the Opinions of both Jews and Heathens upon 
this Subject. By Joseph Aederson, M. A. Rector of Hevingham, 
and Rector of Oxwiek, Norfolk. London : T. Cadell. Edinburgh : 
W. Blackwood. 1832. 8vo. Pp. xx. 3.56. 

It appears by the Clerical Directory, that Mr. Alderson was inslitut(*d 
to the Rectory of Hevingham in the yeaj 1787, and to the Rectory of 
Oxwiek in the year 1810. He must therefore have nearly numbered, 
if he has not actually outnumbered, the threescore years and ten of his 
earthly probation. “ /^n old disciple,” indeed,^d one whom we could 
have been led to honour, as a father in the faith which he has been 
supposed to have delivered during forty-five long years to one, and for 
twenty-two long years to another, portion of his Master’s flock, over 
whom'he has retained the office of an overseer, and by whom he has 
been paid, as the consistent and the conscientious pastor, in a Church to 
whose doctrines he has sworn assent, and of whose cause he must have 
been, ,and is, either a faithful and a just defender, or the traitorous 
betrayer and .enemy! For twenty-two years in one instance, and for 
forty-dte in an^er, he has either preached truth or falsehood; has 
either taught the ‘‘ truth as it , is in /cm ”, whole and undefiled, or has, 
minglin'gtbe“twrd o/,<?<«l” with ‘*the traditions of men,” proclaimed 
a rehgion .wlifefc k Mt of Odd, and taught a doctrine which has been ffie 
fruit . of a proud ^8ufl|ciency, Mid an unauthorised adaptation to 
individtud notions rf.-that which the apostle has declared is of “no 
private .Standing already on the verge of that eternity 

to which lid.i^fi»t ha8teningr% “ old /iscipfe ” oflfert to the cori^- 
plation of titeworid ah awful nnd an intere^ihg epeci^le ; and it is 
witii rajiect and wUh reverence that we would wish to gaze upon it. 
yoL. XY. Ho.yriii. 3 M 
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We behold the minister of God, from whom most have flowed either 
happiness or misery, eternal and unchangeable, to thousands, and per* 
haps tens of thousands; — for unto him has been comlnitted the fountain 
of knowledge, from which are the issues of life or death to all within his 
sphere of pastoral and official duty; — we behold him about to surrender 
up his stewardship, either, like Paul, proud to have “ finished his course 
with joy,” or'^trembliiig, like the apostate Judas, at the .discovery of 
his treason. 

Such a spectacle cannot but be full of consolation and delight, where 
we recognize the spirit and the power of tlie great Captain of salvation 
evidenced by the bright records of a life of purity and zeal, and by the 
confession of an hoticst and a faithful heart ; but inexpressibly painful 
is it, to reverse the picture—inexpressibly painful is it, to behold a man 
who has grown grey in the outward service of the Church of Christ, 
bequeathing to posterity, as the last and best proof of his devotedness 
to his Redeemer, the record of his own disgrace, and his testimony 
against the truth of that Gospel through which he has lived honoured 
and respected, till time has crowned him with the reverence of a 
patriarchal name. We say not to which of these classes the author 
now before us may belong ; if we may trust the sentiments avowed by 
him in various pages of his work, the “ charity that hopeth all things” 
would lead us to believe that he has not approached the awful period of 
his present life with a “ lie in his right hand ;” the zealous language 
of his “ Preface” clearly forbids so harsh a construction of his views or 
motives ; but nevertheless we impeach him of hostility to the Church 
of JEngland, and of a cowardly and hypocritical possession of her emolu- 
ments and offices, and of a treasonable denial of the doctrines which she 
teaches ; and which he must either have taught, knowing that he did 
not believe them, or refusing to teach, or teaching them in part, was 
paid for teachmg them perfectly and purely ! We condemn him, from 
his own published statements, as an impostor, if his book proclaims his 
real sentiments; and as a hypocrite, if he has not taught them from his 
pulpit : for the man who subscribes to the articles of the Church, and 
then teaches doctrines that deny those articles ; or who holds an office in 
the Church, whilst dissenting from her creed, must impostor or a 
hypocrite, whatever may be tbe sincerity of his doctrines f or the strength 
of his conclusions in favour of his belief How. any man can dare to 
enter a pulpit of the CfanT<di of England, whilst opei^ly denying the 
divinity of his Saviour ; or caa presume to tocri^e ffivine adoration,' in 
the name of his congregation, to a ** creature;** the ideas of 

plain, simple-minded people^'%ho ha/te been^taugfit tihat sincerity** 
** truth'* are before all‘ tiun^ hecesjfuy. We envy ndt the feelings, 
dr want of feeUny mther, of that man who, in" the of Kis congre;' 
gation, can stand hp boldly at the "altar, of bis and s^y, the 
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Church bids her ministers declare on the Feast of the Trinity : “We 
give thanks unto th^e, O Lord, who art one God, one Lord ; not one 
only 'Person, but three Persons in one substance; for that which we 
believe of the glory of the Father, the same we believe of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, without any difference or inequality/* whilst in his 
heart he professes to think that ^Hhis Son cannot be Deity p. 144.) 
sealing his confession to what he thinks a lie, by the oath or sacrament 
of that Son's Institution ! We envy not the satisfaction of that man, 
who, proclaiming to the world, “ that the resurrection of the body cannot 
be defensible on Scripture grounds (p. 42.), yet every Sabbath twice 
confesses, in the services of the day, “ / believe in the resurrection of the 
body ! ** We envy not the self-approval of that man who, having 
uttered in the Church, times without number, “ I believe in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father 
before all worlds, God of God, Light of light, very God of very God 
who having called God to witness that he subscribed conscientiously to 
that article of the Church which declares that “ the Son, which is the 
Word of the Father, is the very and eternal God and also to that which 
states that, “ in the unity of the Godhead there he three Persons, of one 
substance, power, and eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; ” publishes, that “ what is attributed to Jesus, the Son of God, 
makes it impossible that he should be spoken of as God! " (p. 161.) and 
that “ the terms ‘ Son/ * Word/ * Word of God/ have no allusion to 
the individuality of Jehovah!'* (p. 79.) that “ the name Son has no 
reference to Jehovah* s essence** (p. 636.) ; and that the expression God 
the Son, “ is equally unscriptural ! ” (p. 337.) What, we ask, can be 
the feelings of such a man ? We assert not that he is inconsistent for 
saying that Jesus Christ is not God, if he really believes that he is not 
God ; but w^e say — and all honest men will absolve us from error or 
unfairness — that the man who so believes of the Saviour is a hypocrite 
and an impostor, if he lives by teaching the doctrines which assert the 
contrary : who, after having received for nearly fifty years the wages of liis 
ministry from a Church which professes Jesus to be God, at the close of 
his carepr,^ issues a testament to prove that he believes that Jesus is not 
God ! It matteA not how late or how early in life he may have come 
to such a conclusion : a sincere man could not have remained a minister 
of the Church of England, whilst holding such opinions, for a single 
hour \ oxidi an honest imn would have scorned to have been a partaker 
of the altar^ the Ggd of which he openly rejects. But “ heresy'* can 
perhaps tolerate tliis and more ; and “ heresy ** is what Mr. Alderson is 
guilty of, however he may plume himself on his Jesuitical skill in 
asserting, as he has done in hiS Preface, that to his own Master he 
must stand oisfell,” and that “ ngne but Papists will demand a unifor- 
mity of failh in manicind.*' — Pp. xv. xvi. 
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It was with some degree of pleasure that' we first saw announced the 
title of this volume, for undoubtedly that title involves some of the most 
interesting and powerful arguments for the divinity of Christ ; but it 
was with shame, and disappointment, and regret, that we discovered 
how wickedly the consideration of the pre-existence of the Saviour has 
been perverted from its only true and legitimate end, by a man who 
styles himself a minister of the Church of England. We have 
accused him of heresy. Leaving then the question of his sincerity 
or liis insincerity, his honesty or his dishonesty, out of the question 
for a while, we will proceed to state the opinions which he has 
advanced, thereby proving the justice of our condemnation, and the 
ground of our regret. To wade however through the tissue of 

absurdity, false reasoning, corruption of the text of Scripture, 
evasion of the truth, and general inconsistencies of argument, 
is not our intention here ; we have once found our way through 
this tangled labyrinth of words, and have no desire to burden our 
readers with a similar painful trial of patience. Suffice it to say, that 
there is scarcely a reason given which has not been given for the 
thousandth time by the Arians of the present and former ages ; whilst 
arguments opposed to Arianisni have been warped into its service, 
(p.75.) ; and the heretical notions of other misbelievers, and of heathens 
also, have been mixed up with them, (the writer all the while, and with 
some shadow of reason, disclaiming connexion with Arians and Socinians, 
et hoc genus omne — for Arians and Socinians never went so far 
into the depths of false reasoning and ridiculous conjecture), whilst the 
author of this farrago professes to hold the doctrine of a “ Trine-plu- 
rality f and to be zealous above measure to convert Jews, and Infidels, 
and the ministering servants of the Most High Godf to the knowledge 
of the “ Truth H Yet at the same time, it must be observed, that there 
is much of a mischievous tendency in his lucubrations, which even has 
no place amongst the errors of his doctrine. We arc all too near to 
ourselves to see ourselves; and thus whilst this rector of tw^o livings 
is preaching ubout salvation, he is actually invoking in his service the 
spirit of disobedience to all acknowledged sources of authority in scrip- 
turfd matters, and making his boast of designing “ to lixalt the glory of 
God in a consistent interpretation of his word^' (see p. Xiv.) ; whilst he 
is exercising his talents, and exhausting all his learning (which, by the 
way, is as specious as his. professions), in depriving, hh Smimr of his 
greatest “ glory as Gody by an interpretation ofjhis i^d^^ consis- 
tent*' only in its rejection 0^ all honesty, and itt 'ltii subsftitution of 
conjectural or purposed emendations, and additions, and subtractions, to 
suit his own, preconceived and otherwise untenable hypothesis 1 But 
what can we expect of consistency in tvota onp 

consistency of life is so completely suigenerU t ' 
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“ The Pre-existence of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus CAm/,” — ^is, we 
have always considered, the strongest possible testimony to his ^divinity ^ 
and as such it has been held by all the Christian churches of ancient and 
modem times. Some Unitarians have denied his pre-existence altoge- 
ther, and so far have been consistent with themselves ; for they cannot but 
have acknowledged that he, who was with the Father before all worlds,” 
must have been ‘‘ God over all, blessed for ever.” Here, however, we 
have a Trinitarian^ the preacher of a “ Trine-plurality who comes for- 
ward with a scheme of humanity so wretchedly wanton, that we cannot 
but believe, no setter forth of strange gods ever yielded to ’him the palm 
for the invention of a method to reconcile things which are, and ever 
must be, on such a supposition, as wide asunder as is light from dark- 
ness. The humanity of Christ, according to the old heresies, is a consis- 
tent humanity ; but according to this new method of interpretation, his 
humanity is as distinct from the humanity of man^ as the comprehension 
of the author seems to be from that of a man of common sense. He 
tells us gravely, and attempts to prove it by no ordinary display of 
Hebrew and of Greek etymology, tliat our Saviour existed not from 
eternity^ but from the time of his creation only, and as man. To shew 
this, he enters into a long argument to prove what humanity is (sec 
Chap II.), and asserts that “ tlie external form,” the body, is neither a 
necessary nor an essential part of humanity. 

If it be, (he says) the Pre-existence of the Saviour, the Man Jesus Christ, before the 
world bei^an, must he a chimera, a groundless imagination : and all that has been 
affirmed on this subject deserves no more attention, from the diligent searcher into 
the truths of revelation, than the frantic cflusions of a lunatic. But on a point so im- 
portant, and as it is maintained by them who uphold this doctrine, so fundamental, 
it is not what this or that man advances, hut what Scripture saith. To this law and 
testimony, therefore, recourse must be had. If Holy Writ contain nothing on this 
subject, or is not so explicit that “he may run who readeth it,“ it ought to he dis- 
missed as an idle speculation, and they who have employed their time .and their 
talents on such discussions, should he pronounced to have clone something much 
worse than trilling with the gifts which heaven, in its bounty, lias bestowed upon 
theiUf— P. 29. 

To undertake an examination of the employment which he makes of 
the words Dn«, would be useless: he comes, however to 

this logical conclusion : that as — 

An Image is not the same with that which it represents : But 

Jeaus Christ is the Image of God, or Jehovah Aleim : Therefore, 

Jesus Christ i$ not the same witli God, or Jehovah Aleim, whom he represents. — 
P. 31* , • ^ 

Two other equally curious arguments occur in a note on page 320. 

Secondly, it tnay be said that, 

^Vhat is revealed cannot be beyond all created capacity- to understand : But 

The doctrine of a Trine-Plurality in Jehovah is revealed ; Brgo 

The dcHStrihe of a TfWrlPlurality in ^Jehovah is not^ beyond all created capacity 
to understand. . 
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And, again ' 

What is beyond all created capacity to understand y cannot b^r^ealed : But . 

The Essence t>f Jehovah is beyond all created capacity to understand : Ergo 
The Essence of Jehovah is not revealed. 

Corollary, "J'he doctrine of a Trine- Plurality in Jehovah as revealed in Scripture 
cannot relate toilhe Essence of Jehovah, but must have reference to a Trine- Plurality 
of Operations. jPor if it spe^k not of what Jehovah is, it must speak of what He 
does. — Pp. 320, 321, note* 

From the aBove it is clear, that Mr. Alderson considers himself fully 
capable of understanding the mystery of the 'Trinity, and in that respect 
as capable of comprehending every thing which Scripture has left unre- 
vealed, in compassion to the ignorance and weakness of mankind. And 
in good earnest he has attempted to prove his superior powers of 
understanding over all his Species, past or present, by inventing a 
nature for the Saviour, which is certainly not human, except according 
to his own ideas of humanity, which are founded on the opinions of 
heretics whom he professes to dissent from, and which he disclaims as 
his own (p. 27.), whilst boasting that he “ dilFers from all that have left 
their sentiments on record.** (P. iii.) 

Certainly bis scheme of Christ*s humanity and his pre-existent 
humanity, “an individual of the human species, not the or a human 
nature,' (p. 79.) is most original. The fifth chapter of his work is 
dedicated to the purpose of shewing that there is “a distinction between 
the essence of man and the form under which he appears and having,^ 
as he concludes, satisfactorily described in what this distinction con- 
sists, proceeds to shew /rom Scripture, that — 

While it will, as it ever must, be impossible, while we are in the body, to 
understand what his Essence is, yet it will be evident that his essence is not that of 
the 'Most High incarnate in human nature, but of a creature which has the pre- 
eminence in all things, an Inward Man or Soul in union with a Body, which is 
appropriate to and distinctive of tlie Human race alone. — P. 130. 

Can a version of the text [Luke i, 35.j under consideration be vindicated by a 
Protestant Church, which confirms the Popish blasphemy of a woman being the 
mother of Jehovah j which she must be, if that, which was conceived in her womb 
and issued from it, was an Incarnation of Jehovah ? — P. 136. 

How strong a confirmation does every part of the affecting history bring, that it 
is a Man, an Incarnate Individual of the human race, of whom the whole is spoken J 
— P. 138. 

The multiplied and concurrent testimonies contained in this chapter of Jesus ks 
a distinct Individual of the human race, in connection with his giving to himself and 
receiving from one of Lazarus’ sisters the appellation of Son of God,’* in the view 
already taken, would bo sufficient to put the matter beyond a doUbt, if there were no 
other Scriptures to corroborate them.— P. 141. 

If other proofs were necessary to shew the futility of the idea that Jehovah was 
Incarnate, the recorded character of Jesus Christ in the apostolic writings when he 
was maniiested in the flesh would he sufficient. Has his conception in the womb of 
the Virgin, this distkiction at the future birth as a male child, the prophecy of his 
royal estate as the successor to the tlirone of his father David, pe; continuance of that 
• government and kingdom, any th^ to do with a Human^i^l^atm'e, a something 
falling shon of Individuality, iVhmS was assumed by Jehovah^ and which if it was 
a corporifying of Jehovaih must Vpefldt of Mary as the mother' of God or Jehovah ? 
Do not, these several circumstances rather carry with them derisive marks of an 
Individual of an order of Being^ similar to her or wlmm he w^^hofn ; similar also to 
him whcfSc kingdom he was to inherit.? bis lowliness of mind, 

lus sclf-demalr nia content in the mean conmtion in Vriimh hS wms born lived. 
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any thing in common with a Hupian Nature, or a something short of Personality ? 
Do they not denote the peculiar character of an Individual of that nature, and dis- 
tinguish him from every other of the human species ? For of whom could it 4)0 said 
as it was of him, “ He knew no sin,” “ He is altogether lovely?'' What in short 
have his faith and frequent and extended exercise in prayer, together wiUi his ardent 
thanksgiving and praise to the Father, to do with a Human Nature, or? which cannot 
be too often repeated, of tha^ which falls short of Personality ? Do they not desig- 
nate an Individual character strikingly contrasted with the rest of the sons of men, 
and infer an absurdity of the grossest kind as often as the assertion's made, that he 
who prayed and thanked, and praised Jehovah, was Jehovah himself corporided ? — 
Pp. 118, 119. 

What Son can this be to whose image we are predestinated to be conformed, but 
he who was the First-born among many brethren, and therefore could not be 
Deity?—- P. HI. • 

Zeal for the honour of Jehovah Aleim appears to have prevented the acknowledg- 
ment of the Pre-existent glory of the lledeemer as a Man, but it is a zeal unconnected 
with a knowledge of his way from the beginning, and of Him who is The Way ami 
The Beginning. — P. 145. 

What else is portrayed here but a Creature, pre-eminent indeed in all things, but 
a Creature who had all things from tlie Father's bounty! — ?. 155. 

Can Beings with a more marked distinction of Personality, or opposition in Essence, 
be found than God and liis Son Jesus? Can it with any propriety be said of the 
Inward Man or Soul of the Man Jesus Christ, that Pilate was determined to let it 
go ? A body may be held by fetters : not so a Soul. — P. 1()3. 

1 John i. 7. No commaatis necessary to establish the reference of the words “ His 
Son" in this place to the body which Jesus Christ assumed of the Virgin Mary, or 
to shew that they can have no relation to Deity, Could God bleed ? Could the 
Soul or Inward Man of the Redeemer sbcxl any blood? — P. 165. 

The peculiar marks by which the Individual creature-character or Personality of 
Messiah is distinguished from Jehovah, makes it impossible that he should be an 
Incarnation of Jehovah, according to the orthodox scheme : and the words of Jehovah 
himself, place an insuperable bar against the supposition of his embodying himself in 
the creature of his hands, to whom he sware that*he would give him an everlasting 
dominion which shall not pass awav, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed.— 
P. 88. '' ' 

Considering him, however, as the Son of God incarnate of the Virgin, it would be 
sufficient to do away any suspicion of Identity between .Tehovah and Messiah, to say 
that Anointing cannot possibly be predicated oi‘ Jehovah. But the opposition is 
distinctly stated to be, first against Jehovah, and secondly, against his Messiah. 
Could such a distinction have been made if Jehovah and Messiah were one Indivi- 
dual existence, a Monad, as man on earth is, subsisting of a soul and human flesh ? 
Or would Jehovah have said of Himself, “lam anointed ’raoj special king oSo (the 
♦ is paragogic as in Ps. cx. 4.) upon my holy hill of Zion." ? — P. 80. 

These quotations we have produced, in order to leave the author to 
declare his own meaning, and we produce one more, because it still 
further illustrates that meaning which, we humbly confess, we do not 
understand* 

Hut this Person of whom Jehovah speaks, has likewise other characters of Indivi- 
duality as a Man, as well as a distinction from Jehovah. He is a Shepherd, who 
was to be smitten, and whose sheep were to be scattered. And, what is still more 
decisive, he was the Man, not the Human Nature, button Individual of that nature 
with a peculiar note of sexual dictiuction, who should be not Jehovah become 
man, not Jehovah corporified, but the Fellow n^Dy “associate *«of Jehqyah; or in 
the language of John x* 3, “ I and my Father are one.” — ch.,xiv. 10, “ Belie vest thou 
not that I am with the Father, and the Father with me,?V The identity of Jehov-pli 
wi th Messiali^ making ^hem, as many convertible terms, or the embodying of the 
Divine Essence, or, according to others, the Descent of One of the Trine-plurality 
from heaven, who, by the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, assumed in the womb of 
the Virgin the nature of Man, appears to be a doctrine which has no countenance 
from the Scrip^ure;^ hhove quoted. — Fp, 97, 98. 

Thpse pasfflsiges afe Zeeh. vi. 12—13, and xiii. 7* 
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Need we go further ? But our readers will bear with us whilst we 
state a few of the means' by which this Clergfhian has arrived 
at his conclusions. To refutg them we should consider labour lost; for 
whilst such works as those of Drs 4 Burton, Faber, Pye Smith, &c. &c. 
are extapt, this would be a “ work of supererogation.*’ The divinity — 
the pre-existent divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, stands 
oh tQO solid, IEoo firm a foundation to be shaken by the new-fangled 
dressing up of the old heresy, which has never been exhibited except 
in Contact with insincerity, unfairness, and all neglect of legitimate 
reasoning. ‘ 

In the first place, then, he denies that? deoQ means God in an infinity 
of places, where if it does not mean God, it means nothing. In the 
next place, in 1 Tim. iii. 16. (hoc is made to be a substitution for oc, or 
to mean ‘‘ Mediator and it' apxji uot to mean “ in the beginning,” but 
by the beginning,” i. e. ** the first creature J* That eternal argument, 
1 John i. 0€oc oXoyoc, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail, 
is carefully proposed as an error for wc Oeoc o Xoyoc ; and by a 
similar legerdemain, Sharpe’s First Rule, and'^^ishop Middleton’s 
Canons on the Article are made to bring their testimony to the denial 
of their God JSx pede Herculem ! 

The great fea^re in this book is, however, its reference to the Hebrew 
Scriptures : we |iiiagine because the Arians and Socinians have so little 
hold “^hen they come to Gr^pek, and because readers who may know 
something of Greek, and nothing of Hebrew, may be led to suppose 
that the frequent exhibition of Old Testament learning, or rather letters, 
bears with it a silent testimony to the credit of the writer. Thus, 
whilst icr/^w, Krlaic (for the last time we hope), are always brought to 
mean creation from previous materials, and Trotew and ylvopat are led 
into the scheme against common consent ; is made to bear on the 
position with equal determination to carry it by assault. There is 
throughout the work an affectation of Hebrew which we shall leave 
where we find it, only quoting one or two short sentences to shew with 
what stress he relies on the evidence of the Old Testament to bear him 
out in his “ consistent interpretation” of the New. 

But where and how are they who xiiinister in holy things to obtain a right view of 
Revelatton as producing this effect? The author. unhesitatingly asserts, in making 
the Hebrew language the Alpha and Omega of their studies. " Search the [Hebrew] 
Scriptures, for they are they that testify of Jesus.*’ The Hebrew language is founded 
on Natural Ideas, and the whole hearing of the Hebrew Scriptures is to transfer those 
Ideas to l^iritual dtijects. The invisible things of God [in his redemption of sinners 
by Jesus Christ] ever since the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under^i- 
steod by [and only by] thctbln^ that are made.” Ye seryj^nts of the Most High 
God, cease from tfose mep i^ho decry the necessity or utility of the Hebrew 

Oracles in revealibg Christ lesmin the hope of Glory. ** Meditate upon these 
things, give youtsdf who&y to theth, that >youx«^ profiting may appear unto all.”— 
Pp. ix,3c. - , , 

. Search ye in the first place the Hebrew SenptuieS^^^itbi^^^ Iflthihg to your own 
tindOrstandihgs, nor suffering your judgment to be by of jelf- 
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will, or self-conceit. You justly condenui the cjreeds whicli men, led by a spirit of 
])cTverseiies8, have pretended to deduce from the Volume of the Book. , But because 
they have erred in some points, does it follow that they are in possession of no part 
of the Truth ? Because they have marred the a^plicity of the’ Character, Person, 
and Offices of the Pre-existent Redeemer, arc you to conclude that ‘j Jehovah pos- 
sessed Him ’’not, as “The Beginning,” “ his Way,” in saving sinners? If there 
are many in our modern Thessalonica who receive not this word, ye can be justified 
no other way than in imitating those who are more noble, and in searcJjing like them 
the Hebrew Scriptures whether those things are so. — P. xi. ^ 

Now it is from an acknowledgment of the right principle that the 
New Testament contains nothing contrary to the Old, nor in opposition 
to itself,” (p. 23.) that our ** consistent'* interpreter has determined that 
the Old Testament shall agree with his “interpretation ” of the New, 
proving “that the Oneness predicated of that Individual with God even 
the Father, ‘ 1 and my Father arc one,’ is not a corporifying of the 
divine essence,” (p. 80.) ; and thiit all who differ from him arc liable to 
he branded as heretics. Vide note, p. 83. 

It is most true, that if, on the whole, he be not guilty of heresy, we 
are ; and in eommoijt with us, the whole Church of England, and those 
of Scotland and Geneva, nay, and every Protestant community, whicli 
builds upon the “ Corner-stone of ages,” “ Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day,, to-day, and for ever *^over all," “ GOD, blessed for ever." The 
doctrine which he impugns is the doctrine of the patriarphs, tlie prophets, 
and the evangelists ; the doctrine of the apostles, martyrs, and fathers ; 
the doctrine of the Catholic, of whatever name or nation, and of all 
scriptural Protestants ; a doctrine explicitly taught in the confessions of 
Augsbourg, France, Switzerland, and Holland ; in the catechisms of 
Bale, Berne, Vaud, and Neucbatel; and in all the services of all the 
churches of the western world. With them Christ is not the first of all 
creatures, but the the first-horn of creation ; “ the Emmanuel, God with 
us,” not after the scheme of Arius, or Socimis, or Alderson, but after the 
revelation of the Lord God, Jehovah himself. To which of these 
authorities we arc to bow in all humility and teachableness of heart, 
we leave it to common sense and common justice to determine ; nor 
shall we further waste our time or patience on the point, but conclude 
this notice of a book which called for reprehension rather than analysis, 
by exhibiting the animus of its composer, as regards a minor point of 
observation, his integrity and sincerity as a minister of his insulted and 
degraded church ; towards those whom he would fain draw down with 
him from their estate of innocence,^ into the condemnation of a faith 
which, refusing to receive the mysteries revealed from heaven, fcuilds up 
a mystery of mysteries on earth, an inhuman humanity, and a “ Trine- 
plurality,’* in which there cannot be a unity except by the shaping of a 
deity according to the line of hpunan. reason* 

“ Neither the .establishment of a system, iior the recommendation of 
a cnrfous‘no!i^#;^4s tK« motw which has prompted the present njear 

YOL* XV. KOr VIH. 3 M 
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tsure.’* (p. iii*) These are the words of the Preface^ No, the object is 
of a more extensive aim, the ^lamination of those unenlightened teachers 
who are yiet in ignorance of the humanity of Christ ; the conversion of 
Jews, infiddisi and heretics to Atianism, or rather Aldersonianism ; the 
- throwing off the trammels of authority, the bre&king off “ the fetters of 
prejudice imposed by early education, and riveted more closely by 
undue respect to the talents and attainments of succeeding teachers in 
riper years;” (p, vii.) the exaltation of ** reason” in “determining 
what” the Bible “ sets forth as the mind and will of Jehovah.” 

r 

Add not to unite yourselves with them who domineer over the consciences of God's 
heritage, in requiring iinplicit faith in the conclusions which are drawn from the 
dictation of fellow men, rather than from a consistent interpretation of the Revelation 
which has been made by the Holy Ghost. — P. vii. 

Nor is this all ; the Church of England, which has nourished, has fed, 
has honoured this her apostate son, is also to be renovated by the light 
of REASON also. 

The Church of England has groaned for a long period under corruptions of no 
common character. Liberty is at length “ proclaimed to captive and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound." Men arc not cbmpelled, jurare in verba 
mngistri, “to call any man master.” “ The snare is broken and we are escaped.” Most 
happily for an ^lE^quisitive age, and one determined not to be entangled any longer in 
the fetters of a^Church, which under artful and it is feared unprincipled men were 
entrapped to beliqve those to be her dogmata which both the Letter and Spirit bore 
ample testimony otherwise.-— Pp. xv, xvi. 

The Church of England has in fact altered its opinions on some leading points 
even aince the days of the Reformation. Are not the third and seventeenth Articles 
very generally disavowed ? And will it be a matter of surprise, that alterations in 
what was once deemed fundamental, should be pronounced necessary in the present 
day of increasing light ? It ought not to excite surprise if at any time such a 
proposal should be made, when the encouragement is considered which the Legisla- 
ture has long since given to Free Inquiry. Expediency may timidly suggest a 
limited boundary within which the search after pure Truth is to be confined ; but 
Faith will fearlessly affirm, and the Church of England will confirm the assertion, 
that a simple and unrestricted search i^hcr pure Truth, is in every case and upon 
every subject the only path of safety and honour. — P. xvii. 

Behold, then, the war-cry raised in earnest, not alone again$t the 
emoluments of the Church by her open and avowed enemies, but against 
her doctrines, by one of her most aged ministers, by one who for nearly, 
if not for more than fifty years, has either^onfessed what he believed 
to he a lie, or has refused to confess what he swore upon the Gkispels 
to confess, at his ordination and his institution ! O ! the consistency of 
heresy ! 0 1 the dignity of a search for “ truth f by means that even 
• heathenism has branded as the work of darkness. 

• y&p fUU K€iros 6fji^s ’At5ao 

fihf k€i^ep tri &K\o 5^ ttny. 

' Had Mr* Aldlrson been a young free-thinkihg reasoner of this day of 
doubt and cavil; had he unifdfftmately been one of |hose followers of 
novelty whom the agitation of the troujfled waters his thrown up from 
the depth of wickedness otr ignorance df Ood^ We juried and 

lahsented his ealamity^ and have tried to 
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the right and saving way ^ hut, alas ! with the snows of seventy winters 
on his hrow — with the responsibiQaby of perhaps hundreds of beguiled 
souls upon his hands — ^with the conviction of age to strengthen his d^r- 
mination— what can we do but sorrow; that so much appu^nt sincerity 
should be mingled with#o much actual dishonesty ; and that he before 
whom, “ as n father in Israel,” we would have bowe^ in reverence, 
should go down to his grave bearing with him the lamentation of a 
Church, whose cause he has betrayed, and of a religion which he has 
traduced and falsified ! More, perhaps, we cannot say ; less, we ought 
not. But not so much to attack our erring brother, as*to put in our 
veto against the implication o/ the Church to which we all belong, in 
the consequences of this unseemly profanation, have we done injury to 
our feelings by exposing to public reprehension the heresies and the 
insincerity of a Reforming Pluralist. 


Art. II. — Domestic Portraiture ; or^ the Successful Application of 

Religious Principle in the Education of a Family^ exemplified in the 

Memoirs of Three of the Deceased Children of the Rev, Legh 

Richmond, London : Seeley. 8vo. Pp. 407. d833. 

At a crisis like the present we may scarcely seem justified in retiring 
from the more active duties of our championship into the refreshments 
of ‘‘domestic” quietude. The holy consolations, the sacred endear- 
ments, the innocent amusements of an English country rector’s fire-side 
are indeed a delightful range for the mind wearied with the din of 
sophistical folly, and the war-note, of blood- thirsting hostility. But 
shall we solace ourselves and our readers with such contemplations, when 
an inflexible and ferocious opposition to the kingdom itself of Christ 
threatens to make the pleasures of pastoral homes the shadows of de- 
parted memories only ? Shall we not rather lift Our weak arm in defence 
of these things while they are yet realities, aware that our infirmity is no 
palliation of i^lect, when the cause and the battle are the Lord’s, and 
we are summoned to his help against the mighty, and there is no 
restraint to Him, to save by many or by few ? If on the magnitude of 
the crisis depended in any degree our departure from its immediate 
consideration, we should scarcely deem ourselves at liberty to devote 
one of these few sheets to any other subject, Doubtless, tfie present 
situation of the Churck in England has no parallel, approximation 
to parallel, in any peijod later than that of the great rebellion. 
Perhaps, ere the^'e remarks shall, issue froix^ the press, the few remnants 
of our ,eccle||Mi^caI and civil constitutiqn will be annihilated. A few 
weehs tJ^ened the nation for the awful harvest which 
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seeiiiti approaching^ The tamper of the foes of tri^th and order has 
been displayed with all the confideiite of power, and the viewa of the 
democracy are wholly undisguised. A deliberate censure of one of the 
most imporCant branches of ministerial policy by the greatest assembly 
in the realm would have been followed, a few years since, by a simple, 
quiet, change of administration. That, indeed, none expected noto^ 
But as little did any expect what has occurred. Never did the ill- 
advised Charles I., in the crude days of youth and adulation, and in 
times of imperfectly comprehended prerogative, afflict his friends and 
yield advantage to his enemies by a message more affronting and inso- 
lent than a production of Ministers which has fallen beneath our eyes 
and those of most others. — And what has been gained ? — Those whom 
the Lion has trampled, may be safely kicked by the vulgar herd. 
Even in these times the unseemly sight of the lower house of parlia- 
ment in wanton self-incurred opposition to the other, was scarcely, 
however probable, expected. One vapid babbler drags in by graceless 
violence a quotation from Pope, for the purpose of appending thereto 
some silly vulgarism^ against the Bishops, whom he censures for using 
their undeniable right of expressing their opinion on a question surely 
most deserving the consideration of Christian prelates ; whether this 

COUNTRY SHOULD COUNTENANCE, AND THAT TOO BY DECEIT AND BAD 
EAITH, THE PROLONGED EFFUSION OF HUMAN BLOOD. The yelping 

pack of diurnal blood-hounds take up the cry ; and now they openly 
clamour for the first step in the great rebellion, the bill of 1641 ! and 
the next day they point out to Ministers, without affecting to deny 
that the object would be most welcpme to those functionaries, the best 
means of “ crushing ” (that is tlie naked word, no longer masked in 
hypocritical decencies) the Hou$;q|.pf Lords ! and next, they do not 
liesitate to say that if the Peers stall dare to fill the measure of their 
iniquities by rejecting the Church Spoliation Bill, (which they assuredly 
will) the “ people” must make a way for their vengeance over the 
prostrate woolsack and throne! And these things are published in 
the heart of the empire, and circulated to its remotest extremities, and 
government makes no attempt to arrest the poison, because the mur- 
derers are, forsooth, the friends of ministers ! Tlie Solicitor General 
states it to be treason (as no doubt it is) for two or three persons to 
meet for the purpose of overthrowing any branch of the Legislature, 
and yet the mimsterial journals are daily suffered gravely to advocate 
the total* abolition of the Peer^ House of Parliament! When the 
iniquitQUS Irish^'Cburch Bill shall come into the House of Peers, 
doubtless that august assembly ^1 do its duty. It musty if it were 
only for its own existence: aiiB the thfeats of its impotent enemies 
will be exposed to contempt. But what is to be ,, from an 

administration like tlie present? Tilhey will not Slhemselves 
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to constiinmate at once all *tbat the mob Tvish and threaten, but can 
never of themselves accomplish. *They will prostrate the House of 
Peers Tjy an indefinite creation, and thus bridge the pathway* of demo- 
cratical assault to the throne. The Church, as the object most destitute 
of human defences, and^^naturally the most detested by « lawless and 
misguided mob, will be first sacrificed ; but the sacrifice of all property, 
right, and interest must follow, and" at no very distant interval. 

When such are the prospects and situation of our Church and 
country, again we may be asked, why not crowd every page with 
a reveille to their inactive friends, a summons to their*" earnest and 
well-appointed champions, a suggestion how their interests may be best 
maintained, and the resources of our Zion augmented and economized, 
and her inclosures most effectively defended ? — Why, for the present, 
retire into the calm pleasures of the rural parsonage, soothing indeed to 
the toil-worn thought, but not permissible in the hour of battle ? Our 
answer is, that, in reviewing the present volume, we have no intention 
to seek a craven repose. We take it up as a refreshment, (and a very 
material one it is) in the storm of the combat ; and so far are we from 
thinking its mild and domestic details inapplicable to those important 
subjects of temporal interest which assuredly demand every pen and 
every tongue of the friends of the Church, that we perceive in it much 
valuable matter for their reflection even in this specific point of view. 

To such as remember that the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,” although “ mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds,” it will not appear strange that the domestic virtues of 
our militant host should bear importantly on the successes of the 
Church. Our clergy must never forget that not the Philistine arm, 
but the vices of the priests of Isr^l, placed the ark of Jehovah on 
the altar of Dagon ; and that all the' power of the Roman Empire, in 
the hands of a Domitian or a Julian, failed to overthrow the holy 
banner of the Church when displayed by humble fishermen, or men 
of apostolic virtue and devotion. In whatever light regarded, the 
Church will best weather the impending tempest by the exhibition of 
those virtues which are her proper ornament and armour : and the study 
of a faithful servant’s ministration and Christian career will be a lesson 
especially profitable in her present circumstances. While we are all 
convinced that no clergyman can decline expressing his opinions on 
the present state of ecclesiai^cal politics without culpability at the 
proper time and place ; — while we lEhink every Churchman, clerical 
and lay, bound to employ his constitutional privilege of petition and 
remonstrance against the abominations of present times, and earnestly 
to demand a Convocation, aild a free bearing fbr the Church ; yet we 
would luhigle^^te prayer, May we all so take our wrongs, as to seek no 
unchristian of redressing them! May we remember that our 
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enemies are temporal only, . and oan be no worse^ unlese we give the 
Advantage ! May we take especial *heed lest the immediate regard of 
some ephemeral evetts may not so magnify their importance as to 
phsc|ixe to our mental vision .those things of real and ^lid importance 
whi6h come not within the province of material sense I And how shall 
we more profitobly realize that prayer than by, the study of the revealed 
will of God, ahd pf the lives of those men who have nlost faithfully 
and intelligently both studied ^nd exemplified that one great rule ? 

As the present season of political danger to the Church is one also of 
great ^xciteiAent, and therefore likely to call off attention firom mattery 
of more consequence, so" is it precisely the time for Churchmen to be 
most heedful of such matters. If “ the adversary will “ speak 
reproachfully,” let us, at least, take care we ‘‘ give” him “ none 
occasion*” For so is the M^jdl of God that with well-doing” wc 
should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” We shall thus 
have the friendship of those whose friendship is of real value ; and we 
shall possess the only consolation in days of trouble, rebuke, and 
blasphemy, that promise of the Saviour, “ Blessed are ye when men 
shall, revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you FALSELY /or MY saAe; rejoice and be exceeding glad ! for 
great is your reward in heaven.” Without this, we shall have nothing 
to support us. Without this, we shall fall, not as an Establishment ^ 
but as a Church ; the candlestick will be removed out of its place ; 
the kingdom of God will be taken away from us and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. The fall of our Establishment will be 
the guilt of our enemies ; the fall of our Church must be our own ! 
Without our indifference, the hosts of Atheism and Superstition can do 
nothing there ; — ^yea, nor the gatea of hell, 

Legh-^Jlichmond was no political person, though he wfa connected 
with some of the highest personages of state ; yet individual clergymen 
will well conduce even to the political stability of the Church by 
studying the character of that truly pious, diligent, and judicious 
minister. We shall scarcely be misconceived to pronounce an un- 
qualified eulogium on all Mr. Bichmond’s ofinions^ o^,^even conducU 
His views and ours on some questions of theology and jninisterial 
dppprfmcnt are too mil knovm, to be suspected of coincidence. But 
his sincerity, his faithfiilness, his mild and expansive charity deserve 
Ihp best ^twe^ can say. is for the p:hibUion of the last quality 
that we t^ard the present Mei^ir of peculiar value. We have ever 
dejd^iSfed the unseemly rent which has bC% wantonly made on our 
Chdreb on unes^ntial. subjects AUd unfathomable mysteries. We have 
ati^ys held that, on the matters in d^ate between the schools of 
jJ^iiihaius Calvin, every ma^ might be “ fully persui^ed in hiS dwu 
laind/* *wij^out violating the peace of the Chuhsh; And now that 
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union is above all things indispensable, we trust tha^ it will please the 
God of all peace to pour out upon his Church the spirit of quiet, and 
fraternal concord and affection. Whatever may be a manb opinions 
on the quinquarticular controversy, we ask not ; if he mdke common 
cause with the enemies of his Chui*ch, and denounce its friends, and set 
up his peculiarities as the substance of the gospel,^ be he called 

orthodox ” or “ evangelical,” we hold him a traitor ; if he hold the 
true faith and maintain his j[)eculiar opinions with charity, and love his 
Church for her Founder’s sake, let every Churchman receive him, but 
not to doubtful disputations. ^The valuable instructions larnished by 
Mr. Richmond to his son at college, are lost, but we seem to read the 
spirit which actuated this excellent man in an admirable letter by the 
author of this volume to a young man at college.* With a decided bias 
to Calvin’s view of the divine decrees, it revolts from the absurdity and 
impiety which would make them identical with Christianity, and ex- 
communicate all who question them. 

Let me seriously caution you against a spirit of curious metaphysical inquiry on 
those parts of theology, which are more fit for age and experience, if indeed they 
arc ever safe, or profitable, or intelligible. The arrogant dogmatism of some religionists 
is intolerable ^ their presumption full of danger , and their sph it and temper most unchristian. 
On many points it is best to say with Leighton, “ Here I choose rather to stand on 
the shore, and in the survey of God’s judgments exclaim, ‘ Oh the depths,’ than 
venture out upon the fathomless abyss, from winch 1 may never return.” The 
present is a childish dispensation, in which we must be content to know little, and 
strive to do maeA. — Pp. 128, 129. ^ 

One more extract '•from the same excellent epistle, and we will 
proceed to the immediate subjects of the memoir. 

Your father has, I find, earnestly intreated you to cast in your lot with those 
who, by way of reproach, are termed the stints, I know more of this class than he 
does, who must he, in a degree, unacquainted with university habits and students; 
and 1 would recommend you not to identify ^yourself with a sect or party of any kind;' 
without carefid discrimination. The rcli^n of the Bible is often a different thing 
from that of its professed advocates ; and if our hearts be right with God, there will 
be occasions when we must stand alone. I do not mean to reflect on the religious 
body ; for whatever holiness or truth there is in the world, will be found chiefly 
among them ; but false brethren have ever crept unawares into the Church of God, 
and have done great injury to sincere and honest members of it ; and there is always 
reason to fear that when credit and interest are promoted by a profession of 
religion, some will consent to wear our badge, who are strangers to our principles. — 
P. 119. 

Mr. Richmond’s principle in domestic education was worthy of a 
Christian and a clergyman. He utterly abhorred the modern expedient 
of separating knowledge from religion, and took the directly opposite 
course. The Bible was his **-$A.lpha f^d Omega.” To that he referred 

• We wish our limits would us to make extracts. One we will give, for Lord 

Henley’s special benefit. 

“ I enjoy cathedral service, — it is to ni^truly devotional. Men who dislike music 
may find it less in unison with theukfeeUngs before it is denounced as a relic of 
popery it should bo.reinembered tlie temple service was still more, musical, and 
our Ltrrd tomi thete, iHe would not have sanctioned Sy^his presence a mode of wor^^hip 
which contained in it any thing injurious to devotion, or^^^nconsistent with a right 
frame of spirit iq a true worshipper,”— P- 125. 
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every species of knowledge, the great text-book which connected the 
links of the chain gf science. His first endeavour was to make his 
children Christians^ 'And as their studies were directly connected with 
religion, so Vere their amusements closely associated with their studies. 
A lit(le ipuseum was fitted up for experiments, winch afforded an 
endless source, of entertainment to the young Richnaonds. It was tin 
object of much solicitude with Mr. Richmond to secure? his children 
from evil company; and his failure in one instance made him so 
circumspect in the rest that he denied them all society but that of each 
other, except *only such intercourse as took place under his immediate 
eye. Although we are not recommending the adoption of this example, 
yet the fact not only proves the deep interest which Mr. Richmond took 
in the religious welfare of his children, but the powers of amusement 
which he possessed for them, since they appear to have been most 
happy in the entertainment he chose for them, and in the very narrow 
circle of society to which they were restricted. 

A sketch of the religion commended by Mr. Richmond to his family 
' may be acceptable to the reader : he writes thus to his daughter : — 

There is not only to be found in the religious world, a solid, substantial, consistent, 
and devoted character, but there is also what may be termed a pretty genteel sort of 
evangelism^ which too well combines with the luxurious eavse and partial acquiescence 
of the world, and the flesh, not to say the Devil also. But such evangelism will not 
prepare the soul for sickness, death, and eternity, or will, at best, leave it a prey 
to the most fearful doubji^, or, still morf^to be feared, the delusions of false peace. 
The way that leads to eternal lifeiMvnuch more narrow, than many of our modern 
professors are aware of; the gate w too strait to allow all their trifling, and self- 
will, and fastidiousness, and carnal- mindedness to press through it. The gospel 
is a system of self-denial ; its dictates teach us to strip ourselves, that we may clothe 
others ; they leave us hungry, that we mgy have wherewith to feed others; and send 
us bare-footed among the thorns of the world, rather than silver-shod, with mincing 
steps, to walk at our ease amongst its snares. When our Lord was asked, “ Are 
there few that shall be saved lie answered neither Yes' or No ; but said, “ Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate,” and this word “ strive,” might be translated agonize.” 
Beware of belonging to that class, which Mrs. H. ingeniously calls “the borderers.” 
Choose whom you will serve, and take care not to prefer Baal. Ask yourself every 
night, what portion of the past day have I given to God, to Christ, to devotion, to 
improvement, to benevolent exertion, to effectual groSvth in grace? Weep for the 
deficiencies you therein discover, and pray for pardon and brighter progress. — 
Pp, 93, 94. 

The memoir contains aceounts of Samuel Nugent, Wilberforce, and 

w jl deceased children of Mr. Richmond. We have no space to 

enter ^ on any of these at length ; but we can assure our readers they 
will not be ill repaid by the perusal of a volume to which nothing but 
extracts of somei length could da^Justice.*^' Samuel, or Nugent as he is 
most frequently called, is an instmefive example of the reclaiming 
povrer of early religious educatjj^n, after wajf^jrhnl dispositions and evil 
company have, apparently, ma^e fatal propci^^fe th^ soul. Wilberforce 
is a beautiful example of son eve]:^t& ” the &th^, as Nugent 

h of the jetroing prodigat Ihe death of |H is also a consolatory 

scene for those who are training their childr^ in the way they should go. 
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We are certainly hostile,* as iregards the principle^ to the display of 
private life. There is an antithesis in the “very idea. Yet examples so 
calculated to instruct and confirm every Christian pastor ancf parent as 
those now before us, ought, on public considerations, to* be rescued 
from oblivion; and we are much indebted to the hand which has 
performed the task\ Sure we are that the preservation ^of our Church 
through the impending tempest will be more affected by the piety of 
her members, and by their dependence on the divine will, than by any 
other circumstances whatever. Houses like Turvey parsonage are the 
laurel groves on wdiich we myst rely to repel the lightnings that now 
blaze around our Church. The pastoral fold and the parental hearth 
may be more concerned in the preservation of our ecclesiastico-political 
rights than we have any idea or conception. 

It may be needless to say that the Calvinisms of this book (few, and 
not outrageous) do not please us. There are some very misconceived 
and unchiirchlike views on the sacrament of baptism ; and the applica- 
tion of the term conversion** to the religious impressions of Mr- 
Richmond’s children is a complete abuse of language, except in the 
case of Nugent, in which perhaps it may be justified from the repentance 
of Peter being so styled. Of the case of Wilberforce his sister says> 
« It was the llol^ Spirit, as a sovereign, converting without human 
agency We object, as we have said, to the application of the term 
conversion at all to the religion of youtlg Wilberforce, which was a 
mere progress from strength to strength but how it could be “ without 
human agency” wc cannot understand, since he was brought up by 
affectionate parents “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and 
every means of grace sedulously received and improved. The very 
Bible itself, the mind Jind word of the Spirit, is human agency. “Holy 
MEN of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” — Nor do 
we understand how the “ sovereignty” of God depends on the mode in 
which he' chooses to accomplish his purposes. No word is perhaps 
used so often without a definite or even perceptible meaning as this. 
Poor dying Wilberforce was consoled by his father with the doctrine of 
final perseverance ; but, happily, both parties had built on a stronger 
foundation, and were entitled to consolation on sounder grounds. 
These things, ho^wpr, are minor blemishes; and we earnestly commend 
(the work to geneial perusal. 
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Art. III. — The Hand: its Mechanism and vital Endowments^ as 

evincing Design^ By Sir Charles Bell, K.G.IL F.R.S. L. & E. 

London f Pickering. 1833. 8vo. Pp. xv. 288. 

It is difficplt to account for that tendency to Irifidelity, which has 
been occasionally manifested among the leading members of the medical 
profession. Evidence so clear of the desij^ning hand of Providence as 
the human frame affords, as well in the intricate variety of its structure, 
as in the * admirable adaptittion of every part to the grand end and 
purpose of the whole, might be expected to produce a firm conviction 
in the mind of those, who are daily conversant with this “ fearful and 
wonderful” machinery, of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
supreme Creator. Frequent repetitions, however, of the same impres- 
sions, seem to have the tendency of diminishing their effect ; and 
there is sometliing also in the power, which the operations of profes- 
sional skill are enabled to exert over the diseases of the body, which 
leads the practitioner to forget that he is merely an instrument in the 
hand of God ; and, in the exhibition of secondary causes, to lose sight of 
the agency of the Great First Cause. “ I trust in Providence,” said 
the patient to his surgeon. “You had better trust in me,” was the 
reply ; “ Providence will never cure you, but I can,” 

The above anecdote, which is related by the late Mr. Rennell in his 
“ Remarks on Scepticism,” may have originated in the presumption and 
folly of more than a single individual ; but it is just to observe tliat the 
charge, which attaches to some of the profession, is by no means appli- 
cable to all. Many and eminent are the names of those physiologists, 
who have not only derived to themselves the clearest proofs of a Deity 
from the course of study which it has been their duty to pursue, but 
have raised their voice agai^^st deductions of a contrary nature, and 
exerted themselves tow^lead their pupils to a just appreciation of the 
wonders with which they are constantly engaged. Such an one is the 
author of the Treatise which now claims our attention ; and well does 
he observe, that “ an anatomical teacher, who is himself aware of the 
higher bearings of his science, can hardly neglect the opportunity which 
the demonstrations before him afford, of making an impression upon 
the minds of those young men, who, for the most pari, receive the 
elements of their professional education from him.” If such were the 
general maxim of his brethren, and the true deductions of a rational 
investigation were submitted to the understanding of the young 
inquirers, instead o^ the sophtstical details of a false philosophy, we 
should no longer hear of the prevalent of infideUty among a class of 
men, to whom, of all others, we might appeal as the most rational and 
the ablest defenders of the Christian faithk 
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However inconsistent it *may appear, that a constant acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the human body should induce a spirit of 
infidelity among medical students, a like inconsistency iar no less 
prevalent with ^mankind in general*, Men are less moved by every 
day occurrences, however wonderful, than by others, of far inferior 
import, which are not equally open to common observation ; just as 
the inhabitants of a romantic country are least, sensible ($ the beauties 
with which they are surrounded. Upon this point Sir Charles Bell 
speaks thus in his introductory chapter: — 

A piece of mechanism, as a watch, a barometer, or a dial, will fix attention — a man 
will make journeys to see an engine sftunp a coin, or turn a block : yet the organs 
tlirough which he has a thousand sources of enjoyment, and which are in themselves 
more exquisite in design and more curious both in contrivance and in mechanism, 
do not enter his thoughts ; and if he admire a living action, that admiration will pro- 
bably be more excited by what is uncommon and monstrous, than by what is natural 
and perfectly adjusted to its olRce —by the elephant’s trunk, than by the human hand. 
This does not arise from an unwillingness to contemplate the superiority or dignity 
of our own nature, nor from an incapacity of admiring the adaptation of its parts. It 
is the effect of habit. The human hand is so beautifully formed, it has so tine a 
sensibility, that sensibility governs its motions so correctly, every effort of the will 
is answered so instantly, as if the hand itself were the seat of that will ; its actiotis 
arc so powerful, so free, and yet so delicate, that it seems to possess a quality instinct 
ill itself, and there is no thought of its complexity as an instrument, or of the rela- 
tions which make it subservient to the mind ,* we use it as we draw our breath, 
unconsciously, and have lost all recollection of the feeble and ill-directed efforts of 
its first exercise, by which it has been perfected. Is it not the very perfection of the 
iiistruinont whicli makes us insensible to its use ? A vulgar admiration is excited by 
seeing the spider-monkey pick up a straw, or a piece of wood, with its tail ; or the 
elephant searching the keeper’s pocket with his trunk. Now, fully to examine the 
peculiarity of the elephant’s structure, that is to say, from its huge mass, to deduce 
the necessity for its form, and from the form the necessity for its trunk, would lead 
us through a train of very curious observations, to a more correct notion of that 
appendage, and therefore to a truer admiration of it. But I take this part in con- 
trast with the human hand, merely to show how insensible we are to the perfections 
of our own frame, and to the advantages attained through such a form. Wc use the 
limbs without being conscious, or, at least, without any conception of the thousand 
parts which must conform to a single act. To excite our attention, wc must either 
see the actions of the human frame performed in some mode, strange and unexpected, 
such as may raise the wonder of the ignorant and vulgar, or by an effort of the culti- 
\ated mind, we must rouse ourselves to observe things an<i actions, of which, as we 
have said, the sense has been lost by long familiarity. — Pp. 12 — 14. 

After some preliminary reflections upon the marks of contrivance and 
design in the entire structure of the human frame, Sir Charles turns to 
his more particular province, which is to evince a prospective design in 
the formation of the Handy thence j;o deduce an argument for the 
divine perfection of the Designer. To follow him through his minute 
investigation of the anatomy of the humaii arm, as compared with that 
of the anteiior Extremity of the four classes of verteBrated Animals, 
would not only cwrry us fet beyond our limits, but into a discussion 
which would require the illustration of his excellent wood-cuts in order 
to render them sufficiently inteliigiWe. After presenting a view of the 
bones, of .v^he arm aiid hand, hq.ejrplains the various processes by which 
motion is produced and adapted to different purposes — points out the 
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action of the muscles — develops the various deviations from the 
standard of perfection there exhibited through the gradually descending 
orders ofvthe mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes — and shews that 
every anim^ is formed with a view to his respective wants and neces- 
sities ; the substitution of other organs for the hand being, in all cases, 
adapted to their peculiar state of existence. Passing over the scientific 
part of the inquiry, we may be allowed to select a few of the inferences. 
Take the following on the length of the fingers : — 

This difibrence in the length of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, adapting 
the hand and Ifingers, as in holding a rod, a s^vitch, a sword, a hammer, a pen, or 
pencil, engraving tool, ; in all which, a secure hold and freedom of motion are 
admirably combined. Nothing is more remarkable, as formirt]|:‘*^a part of the pro- 
spective design to prepare an instrument fitted for the various uses of the human 
hand, than the manner in which the delicate and moving apparatus of fiie palm and 
fingers is guarded. The power with which the hand grasps, as when a sailor lays 
hold to raise his body in the rigging, would be too great for the texture of mere 
tendons, nerves, and vessels ; they would be crushed, were not every part that bears 
the pressure, defended with a cushion of fat, as elastic as that which we have described 
in the foot of the horse and the camel. To add to this purely passive defence, there 
is a muscle which runs across the palm, and more especially supports the cushion on 
its inner edge. It is this muscle which, raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to 
lave water, forming the cup of Diogenes. 

In conclusion, — what says Ray, — “ Some animals have horns, some have hoofs, some 
teeth, some talons, some claws, some spurs and beaks ; man hath none of all these, 
but is weak and leeble, and sent unarmed into the world — Why, a hand, with reason 
to use it, supplies the use of all those.’’ — Pp. 105, 100. 

Again, on the superiority of the right hand over the left ; — 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us prompt and dexterous, it is pretty 
evident that there ought to be no Iresitation which hand is to be used, or which foot 
is to be put forward ; nor is there, in fact, any such indecision. Is this taught, or 
have we this readiricss given to us by nature ? It must be observed, at the same 
time, that there is a distinction in the whole right side of the body, and that the left 
side is not only the weaker, in regard to muscular strength, but also in its vital or 
constitutional properties. The development of the organs of action and motion is 
greatest upon the right side, as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, or 
the testimony of the tailor or shoemaker; certainly, this superiority may be said to 
result from the more frequent exertion of the right hand ; hut the peculiarity extends 
to the constitution also ; and disease attacks the left extremities more frequently than 

the right In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 

equalized motion of the body ; and if we look to the left foot, we shall find that the 
tread* is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not so much turned out as in the right, 
and that a greater push is made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, and the 
elasticity of her step resulting more from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more apparent in her gait. No boy hops 
upon his left foot, tmlcss he be left-handed. The horseman puts the left foot in the 
stirrup and springs from the right. We think we may conclude, that every thing 
being adapted in the conveniences of life to the right hand, as for example, the 
direction of the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the auger, is not arbi- 
trary, but is related to a natural endowment of the body. He who is left-handed is 
most sensible to the advantages of this adaptation, from the opening of the parlour 
door to the opening of a pen-knife. On the whole, the preference of the right hand 
is not the enect of habit, but is ^ natural provision, and is bestowed for a very 
obvious purpose *. and the property does not depend qii the peculiar distribution of 
the arteries of the arm— but the preference is given to the right foot, as well as to 
the right hand.— Pp. 121—123. \ 

With resj)ect to the substitution of other orga^ns for the bantl, the 
following is curious : — 
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The liabits of some fishes reqi^ire that they should cling firmly to the rocks or to 
whatever presents to them. Their locomotive powers are perfect ; but how are they 
to become* stationary in the tide or the stream? I have often thought it wonderful 
that the salmon or the trout, for example, should keep its place, night and day, in 
the rapid current. In the sea there arc some fishes especially providetl with means 
of clinging to the rocks. The lump-fish, cyclopterus lumpuSf fastens itself by an 
apparatus which is on the lower part of its body. The sucking fish, remora, has a 
similar provision on its back. It attaches itself to the surface of the shark, and 
to whatever is afloat ; and, of course, to the bottoms of ships. The ancients believed 
it capable of stopping a ship under sail, and Pliny, therefore, calldU it remora. We 
must admire the means by which these fishes retain their proper position in the 
water, without clinging by their fins or teeth, and while they are free for such efforts 
as enable them* to seize their food. The apparatus by which they attach themselves 
resembles a boy's sucker : the organ being pressed against the surf^c to which the 
creature is to be fixed, the centre i§ drawn by muscles in the same manner that the 
sucker is drawn with the cord, and thus a vacuum is made, — Pp. 124, 12r5. 

From the anatomy of the hand, Sir Charles turns to its vital powers, 
and thence to the subject of sensibility ; pointing out the necessity of 
combining the muscular action with the exercise of the senses. He 
then describes the organ of touch, the cuticle, and skin ; and arranges 
the organs of the hand according to their functions. On the subject of 
pain his remarks are highly interesting, and written in a tone of pure 
Christian philosophy. 

The fact of the ex<iinsite sensibility of the surface, in comparison with the deeper 
parts, being thus ascertained by daily experience, we cannot mistake the intention: 
that the skin is made a safeguard to the delicate textures which are contained within, 
by forcing us to avoid injuries; and it docs afford us a more effectual defence than if 
our bodies were covered with the hide of the rhinoceros. 

The fuller the consideration which we give to this subject, the more convincing 
arc the proofs that the painful sensibility of the skin is a benevolent provision, 
making us alive to those injuries, whicli, but for this quality of the nervous system, 
would bruise and destroy the internal and vital parts. In pursuing the inquiry, we 
learn with much interest that when the bones, joints, and all the membranes and 
ligaments which cover them, are exposed — they may be cut, pricked, or even burned, 
without the jiatient or the animal sufleriiig the slightest pain. These facts must 
appear to be conclusive ; for who, witnessing these instances of insensibility, would 
not conclude that the pans were devoid of sensation ? But when we take the true, 
philosophical, and 1 may say the religious view of. the subject, and consider that 
pain is not an evil, but given for benevolent purposes and for some important object, 
we should be unwilling to terminate the investigation here. 

In the first place, we must perceive that if a sensibility similar to that of the skin^ 
bad been given to these internal parts, it must have remained unexercised. Had 
they been made sensible to pricking and burning, they would have possessed a 
quality which would never have been useful, since no such injuries can reach them ; 
or never without warning being leceived through the sensibility of the skin. 

But, further, if we find that sensibility to pain is a benevolent provision, and is 
bestowed for the purpose of warning us to avoid such violence as would aftect the 
functions or uses of the parts, we may yet inquire whether any injury can reach these 

* In the Mollusca and Zoophytes we find many instances of the animal holding on 
against the force of tide or current. The Actinias fix themselves to/ocks and shells ; and 
some, as the sea carnation, hang suspended from the lower surface of projecting rocks, 
resembling the calyx of a flower. By the elongation of their tentacular, they expand 
and blovii out like a flower ; but instead of petals, there are prehensile instruments by 
which they draw whatever food floats near them into their stomachs. The byssus of 
the muscle is,^ set of filaments wh^t retains the shell at anchor, and prevents it drifting 
or rolling with the tide. These fiff nients are the secretion of a gland, and whilst tliey 
are fixed to the rmk, the glgnd retains the hold at their other ends^ The shell of the 
oyster is itself cemented to the rock. 
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internal parts without the sensibility of the skin being excited. Now, of this there 
Can be no doubt, for they are subject to sprain, and rupture, and shocks, without the 
skin being implicated in the accident. If we have been correct in our inference, 
there shoul^^ be a provision to guide us in the safe exercise of the limbs ; and 
notwithstandiilg what hs^ been apparently demonstrated of the insensibility of these 
internal parts, diey‘ must possess an appropriate sensibility, or it would imply an 

imperfeotiovv ^ 

With those reflections, we recur to experiment — and we find that the parts which 
are insensible to j^rickifigi euttiitg, and burning, are actually sensible to concussion, 
to stretching, or laceration. ^ 

How consistent then, and beautiful is the distribution of this quality of life ! The 
sensibility to pain varies with the function*^of the part. The skin is endowed with 
sensibility to every possible injurious impression which may be made upon it. But 
had this kind and degree of sensibility been made universal, wih should have been 
racked with pain in the common motions of the, body : tlie mere weight of one part 
on another, or the motion of the joint, would have been attendeditjjntli ibat degree of 
suffering which we expsricnce in using or walking with an infiamibd limb. 

But on the other hand, had the deeper pasts possessed no sensibility, we should 
have had no guide in our exertions. They have a sensibility limited to the kind of 
injury which it is possible may reach them, and which teaches us what we can do 
with impunity. If we leap from too great a height, or carry too great a burden, or 
attempt to interrupt a body whose impetus is too great for us, we are warned of the 
danger as efiectually by this internal sensibility, as we^^rfe of the approach of a sharp 
point or a hot iron to the skin.— Pp. 153 — 155. 

It affords an instance of the boldness with which pl^osophcrs have questioned the 
ways of Providence, that they have asked — ^Why were not all our actions performed 
at the suggestion of jdeasure ? why should we be subject to pain at all ? In answer 
to this I should say, in the first place, that consistently with our condition, our sen- 
sations, and pleasures, there must be variety in the impressions ; such contrast and 
variety are common to every organ of sense ; and the continuance of an impression 
on any one organ, occasions it to fade. If the eye continue to look steadfastly upon 
one object, the image is soon lost — if we continue to look on one colour, we become 
insensible to that colour, and opposite colours to each other are necessary for a perfect 
impression. So have we seen that in the sensibilities of the skin variations are 
necessary to continued sensation. * 

It is difficult to say what these philosophers would define as pleasure ; but what- 
ever exercise of the senses it should be, unless we are to fUppose an entire change of 
our nature, its opposite is also implied* Nay, further, in this fanciful condition of 
existence, did any thing of our present nature prevail, emotions purely of pleasure 
would lead to indolence, relaxation, and indifference. To what end should there be 
an apparatus to protect the eye, since pleasure could never move us to its exercise ? 
Could the windpipe and the interior of the lungs be protected by a pleasurable sensa- 
tion attended with the slow determination of the will — instead of the rapid and 
powerful influence which the exquisite sensibility of the tliroat has upon the act of 
respiradon, or those forcible yet regulated exertions, which imthing but the instinc- 
tive apprehension of death could excite ? ^ ^ 

Tp Bt^pose that we could be moved by the solicitations of pleasure and have no 
experience of pain, would be to place us where injuries would meet us at every step 
and in evpry motion, and whether felt or not, would be destructive to life# To 
suppose that we are to move and act without experience of resistance and of j|&ai^ b to 
suppose not only that man's nature is changed, but the whole of exterior nature also ; 
there must be nothing to bruise the body or hurt the eye, nothing noxious to be 
drawn in with the breath ; in short, it is to imagine altogether another state of 
existence, and the philosopher would be mortified were we to put this interpretation 
on his meaning. Pain is the necessary contrast to pleasure; it ushers us into 
existence or 'conscioi&ness ; it alone is caj^ble of exciting the Organs into ac^vity 
it is the companion and the guardian of human life. — Pp. 166 — 168. 

‘Having pointed' oitt the corrApohdence between the endowmifehts of 
the mind and the prapetties of the han^ Sir Charley cdneludes by 
sliewing that animals, in theit various pr^nization and endowiS^nt^^ 
were created with reference to the habitable woirld, and the elements 
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with which it is surrounded'; and that in all the adjustments of creation 
there is abundant proof of prospective design. At the suggestion of 
some friends, a supplementary chapter is ;^dded, in further illustration 
of the mechanical properties of the animal frame, and of the evidence of 
contrivance therein exhibited. The final remarks’^ must be given in bis 
own words: — 

Our argument in the early part of the volume, has shewn man, by the power of 
the hand (as the ready instrument <# tjie mind) accommodated to every condition 
through which his destinies premise to be accomplished. We first see the hand 
ministering to his necessities, and sustaining the life of the individual : — a second 
stage of his progre^, we see it adapted to the wants of society, whei! man becomes a 
labourer and an artificer. In a staBe still more advanced, science is brouglit in aid 
of mechanical ingehuity. The elements which seemed adverse to the progress of « 
society, become the means of conducing to it. The seas, which at first set limits to 
nations, and grouped mankind into families, arc now the means by which they are 
associated. Philosophical chemistry has subjected the elements to man’s use ; and 
all tend to the final accomplishment of the great objects to which every thing, from 
the beginning, has pointed ; the multiplication and distribution of mankind, and the 
enlargement of the sources of his comfort and enjoyment — the relief from too inces- 
sant toil, and the consequent improvement of the higher faculties of his nature. 
Instinct has directed animals, until they are spread to the utmost verge of their 
destined places of abode. Man, too, is borne onwards ; and although, on consulting 
his reason, much is dark and doubtful, yet does his genius operate to fulfil the same 
design, enlarging the sphere of life and enjoyment. 

Whilst we have before us the course of human advancement, as in a map, we are 
recalled to a narrower, and yet a more important consideration ; for what to us avail 
all these proofs of divine power — of harmony in nature — of design — the predestined 
accommodation of the earth, and the creation of man’s frame and faculties, if we aro 
stopped here ? If we perceive no more direct relation between the individual and 
the Creator ? But we are not so precluded from advancement ; on the contrary, 
reasons accumulate at every step, for a highejf estimate of the living soul, and give 
us assurance that its condition is the final ^ject and end of all this machinery, and 
of these successive revolutions. 

To ibis must be referred the weakness of the frame, and its liability to injury, the 
helplessness of infancy, the infirmities of age, the pains, diseases, distresses, and 
afflictions of life — for by such means is man to be disciplined — his faculties and 
virtues unfolded, and his aficctions drawn to a spiritual Protector. — Pp. 279 — 281. 

Four of the eight treatises, which are to compose the “conjunct demon- 
stration ” institute^ in accordance with the Earl of Bridgewater’s will, 
have now passed in review before us, and none have given us more 
unmixed satisfaction than the pipesent. Sir Charles has not, perhaps, 
evinced that lucid arrangement of his subject, or urged his argument 
with that eloquence of language by which the work of Professor Whewell 
is chairacterized ; hut, although he modestly apologises for his want of that 
classical elegance of style, and certain other acquirements which “ come 
of the learned leisure of a college,” what are thesa in comparison of 
a plain and rational development of a train of evidence, which must 
stamp the mind of every reasanaj|ill^"heing with a conviction of a Deity. 
His t^atise will put an effectual check to the career of medical infi- 
delity, and raise the views of the candid inq^er, truth from the 

thing formed to, Him that 4>lri)!fed it”— ftom the ojperations oi Nature 
to Nature's Crorf., 
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A Translation the Epistles of Clement 
of'Rome^ Polycarp^ anfi Ignatius ; and 
of the Apologies of Justin Martyr and 
TerUdlian: with an Introduction and 
brief Notes Ulvstrative of the Eccle- 
siantical History qf the first two 
Centuries. By the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier, B. D. Late Fellow and 
Tutor of Catharine Hall. Cambridge : 
Deightons. ^London ; Hivingtons. 
1833, 8vo. Pp. cxii, 502. 

Of late years, a considerable degree ,of 
attention has been directed to the 
writings of the early Fathers. Wc 
have ourselves attempted to forward 
the pursuit of this interesting and im- 
portant study ill a long series of articles; 
and we are always ready to welcome a 
new labourer in the field. l\ is the 
object of the present publication to open 
the stores of Christian antiquity to the 
English reader, who may not be able 
to consult the original works. With 
respect to the Epistles of Clement, Poly- 
carp, and Ignatius, Mr. Chevallier has 
reprinted with little variation, and that 
chiefly in the quotations, the excellent 
version of Archbishop Wake; adding 
the account of the martyrdom of the two 
last from the same source. I n this he’ has 
done wisely, inasmuch as it would have' 
been beyond his power to improve upon 
the “ Apostolical English” of the Arch- 
bishop's translation. The Apologies of 
Justin and Tertullian are faitlifully ren- 
dered, and contain more of the spirit of 
the original than the old translation of 
William Reeves; which, however, was 
evidently at Mr, C.*s elbow during the 
performance jof tlie task. His Notes are 
useful and instructive ; somewhat scant 
indeed, in the first part of the work, but 
more plentiful afterwards, and adapted 
cluefly from the admirable works of the 
Bishop of Lincoln on J ustin and Tertullian. 
In the introductory portion of his work, 
the translator is not always prompt to 
acknowledge the sources of information, 
which he has evidently been led to con- 
sult. . « 


Three Weeks in^ Palestine and Lebanon. 
Loiuion: John W, Parker. IJSS. 12m# 
Pp. viil. 137. • / ,, 

A DptiOHTPtjL little volume, from^^^the 
pen of one of the party who made the, , 
tour in 1331. Descriptions of BeiroU, 


Damietta, Jerusalem, Baalbec, Ramla 
(Arimathea), and other places, are blend- 
ed with* lively remarks upon the manners 
and customs of the natives, the incidents 
of the journey, and the observations and 
reflections which would naturally present 
Uiemselves to a clergyman travelling in 
the Holy Land. The book is a cheap 
one ; it is beautifidly printed, and 
prettily ornamented' with twelve wcll- 
exebuted engravings, besides two or 
three ground plans Of edifices. And as 
we are family folks, we tender our best 
thanks to the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for the pleasing addition 
which they have furnished to the library 
of every Christian and Ghurch of England 
family. 

Liturgim Ecclesiw Anglicana; Partes 
prcecipuis : scilicet Preces Maintinte 
et Vespertinie, nune primum in He- 
hraicam Linguam traducla a Fride- 
Rico Bialloblotzky. Londini : 
Btraker. 1833. 8vo. Pp. 32. 

These selections from our admirable 
Liturgy were never before printed in 
Hebrew. As a first attempt they are 
entitled to be received with candour ; 
since it cannot be expected that such a 
work should be perfect at once. We 
hope the learned translator will meet with 
suflicient encouragement to print the 
rest of our liturgy in the sacred language. 
A notice at the end of the publication 
states that, to those who are desirous of 
improving thei|, knowledge of Hebrew, 
the mornij^'lTO evening prayers of the 
Church are daily read in Hebrew, 
and the appointed psalms and lessons 
are explained froth the Hebrew, at the 
Hebrew Institution, Great Bandolph- 
street, Camden- town. 

The phetrine of the Greek Article 
applied to the Criticism and Illustration 
of the New Testament By the late 
\Right Rev. Thomas Fanshaw 
. Middleton, D. D. Lord ^Bi^hop qf 
Calcutta, A New Bdition^ mih Pre-^ 
fatory Observation^^ and Notesj by 
H^gh fJameS Rose, 

ISocking. Cambridge ; X^eigbtons. 
London: Eivingtoiis. 18^.^ 8vo/ 
Pp. xlH. 502. 
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Theue can be no comparison between 
tlic value of tins edition of Bishop 
Middleton’s admirable work and tliat of 
Professor Scholcfield, of which we gave 
an account at the time of its publication'. 
The few and meagre notes of the Profes- 
sor are incorporated with those of Mr^ 
Rose, whose prefatory observations con- 
tain a lucid exposition and defence of 
Bishop Middleton’s rules, of which the 
violations are not merely extremely 
rare, but in most cases only a|^arentk 
Winer’s book has also been carefully 
examined, as well #s the objections of 
Mr. Winstanloy against Mr. Sharp’s 
position, as confiifi^cd by the Bishop ; 
more especially with respect to the titles 
and names of Christ, of which a full 
view is given in an Appendix. What- 
ever has been said by recent scholars on 
♦he subject is likewise collected in the 
Notes ; and nothing has beeii’left undone 
which could throw any Ifght on the 
iinjjortant theory maintained by the 
lamented prelate. 

Sermons intended for Popular Instruction. 
By the Bev. Henry Hughes, B.A. 
of Trinity CoUep^e, (Krford ; and Cu- 
rate of Great Linford y Bucks. Lon- 
don : Kivingtons. Oxford : Parker. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. xii. 212. 

Sermons for family instruction, to which 
we suppose our author’s design extends, 
should exhibit a plain and simple state- 
ment of Christian duty with the means 
and motives for performing it : and we 
could wish that tliose published by the 
Society for Promoting fUiristiau Know- 
h‘dge came more generally under this 
description. We hint this, in the hope 
that the deep and studied disquisitions of 
which the numbers already publislied arc 
mainly composed, may succeeded by 
others better adapted to tl^4liicatiou of 
that class of persons, wlwusually assem- 
ble round the head of a i^nily on a Sunday 
evening : and we do not hesitate to say, 
that, for this purpose, these twelve ser- 
mons of Mr. Hughes are worth the whole 
collection, with one or two csi^cptions 
which it would be invidious to 'specify^ 
published by the Society. According toour 
wont, wesul^oin the subjects. 1 .The Power 
of Pr^er, 1 Tliees. v. 17, 18. 2. Spiri-^ 
tual Husbap^ry, Hos. x. 12. 3. Divide|^ 
Allegiau«& Kings ^xxjii. 21. 4. The 

Bread of yllfe, iy. 3, 4. 3. -The 

Remnant ^ the .Rjght^us, 

22. 6. Vnm Stolirardi 
8, 9^ liibei^lty of Gpd, Edm. vMk 

21. Foj^yenej^ of sins, Matt* ixy % 
VOLi Ko. VIII. 


9. Good Friday, Isai. liii. 5. 10. Faith, 

Heb. xi. 1. 11. (Hiarity, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

12. Duty of Disseminating the Scrip- 
tures, 4^ct8xvii. 11. * 

A View ff the Rise and Pull qf the 
Kingdoms of Judah and Israel i in- 
tended for the Use of Youngs: Persons^ 

( after the manner of Goldsmith ). By 
WtLtiAM Stfvens^ Editor of the 
Life and Letters oj John Bradford, 
the Reformer and Martyr. London : 
Whittaker. Cambridge ; Stevenson. 
1833. 12nio. Pp. x. 629. 

An attempt to direct the attention of 
youth to the past condition and future 
prospects of God’s chosen people, by 
means of a succinct and popular account 
of the rise and fall of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, is at least praiseworthy 
in its object, and calculated to confirm 
the truth, and extend the knowledge of 
Christianity. The present little volume 
will well answer the end for which it is 
designed; for not only are the facts 
arranged in a connected and tangible 
form (chiefly after Prideaux), but the 
illustrations from profane writers and 
modern travellers, contained in the notes, 
hre well adapted to make a pleasing, and 
therefore lasting, impression upon the 
minds of young people ; and no opportu- 
nity is lost of exhibiting the dispensations 
of Almighty wisdom in a clear and at- 
tractive light. 

The Young Christian's Guide to Confir- 
mation ; being Familiar Lectures on 
the Baptismal Vow, Ihe Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Lord's Supper ; 
with an Introductory Address to each, 
intended as a Preparation for Young 
Christians, previous to their being 
presented to the Bishop to be Con- 
firmed, By (he Kcc. W. T. Myers, 
A.M. Curate of Eltham, Sfc. London: 
lioake & Varty. 1833. 12mo. Pp. 

xiv. 400. 

Of the paramount duty of a Christian 
pastor diligently to prepare the younger 
members of his Rock for the solemn rite 
of Confirmation, thare can be no question ; 
^nd we believe it to he a duty carefully 
^iaUd conscientiously performed. With 
respect to ^techetiqal instruction, the 
Hort^, CateckelitiB of Mr. pilly is an 
excellent minister ; .and we 

stroii|py x^ecommend the little 
worh. wlil^; 18 as a 

tbeiif pastoral exhorta- 
- pwparatbry and subsequent to 

3 p 
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the presentation of their youthful charge 
to the Bishop. We mean distinctly as 
a model only ; for every minister must 
accommodate his instructions to the par- 
ticular state and condition in whi^h he 
finds the immediate objects, indiviSally 
and collectively, of his own care. 


Senmns. fl'nxiiY Stebbing, 

M.A. 8rc. Alifrnafe Morninf^ Preacher 
nt St. Jameses Cliapel^ Uampstead 
Road, Lon(|on : liivingtons* 1833. 
1 2mo. Pp. xii. 399. 

Our readers will do well to add this 
volume to their store of practical divi- 
nity. Christian duty, founded upon 
Christian doctrine, is enforced with great 
earnestness of manner, and eloquence of 
language; and the style of writing, 
though somewhat more elevated than 
family teaching demands, is not beyond 
the capacities of an ordinary domestic 
circle. The subjects discussed are, 1. 
Internal Testimony to the Truth of the 
Gospel, John vii. 17. 2. Testimony to 

the Value of the Gospel, Matt. xiii. 17. 

3. Effect of Sin on the Soul, Eph. ii. 1,2. 

4. The Tlesponsihility of Professing 
Christians, Col. ii. 6‘, 7. 5. The Love 
of the Truth, 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11. 6. On 
the Transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 1 — 3. 

7. The Pursuit of Happiness, Phil. iv. 2, 

8. The Value of the Soul, Matt, viif. 37. 

9. Necessity of lleligious Exertion, 

Matt. vii. 13, 14. 10. Gratitude for the 

H.'jrvest, 1 Cor. x. 28. 11. The Fear of 

Felix, Acts XX iv. 25. j 2. The Necessity 

of increasing in Righteousness, Heb.vi.l, 
13. True and Spiritual Worship, John 
iv. 24. 14. The Rejection of Christ, 

John i. 10, 11. 15. Justification by 

Faith, Rom. v. 1. Ifi. SulVering with 
Christ, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 17. Freedom 

through Christ, Gal. iv. 7. 18. The 
People of God, Heb. iv. 9. 19, The 
Operation of the Holy Spirit, 1 Thess. 
i. 5, 6. 20. Christ the Best Teacher, 

1 Cor. ii. 2. 21. God’s Universal Pre- 
sence, Psa. cxxix. 7 — 10. 22. Hearing 
and Believing, John v. 24. 


The Crtisadefs ; or Scenes, Ev ents, and 
Charaefa's, frohi the Times of Jhe 
Crusades, By Thomas KtiGHTi.Et, 
Author of Mytholop^y ef Greece 
and Italy, fyc. Lpndon : Parker. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. viii. StS. 

More than once we have deviated from 
our direct course to notice Mr.Keightley’s 
useflil publications. Here, howeverAe 


have a legitimate opportunity of noticing 
a production of his pen, full of good feeling, 
sober views of religion, and instruction 
blended with entertainment. The work, 
which is puWished by the Committee of 
Literature appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, does 
not profess to be a regular history of the 
Crusades, but a picture of the Crusaders, 
and their antagonists of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, as they lived, thought, 
and acted. It contains more of anecdote 
than of history, though the events are 
consecutively arranged ; and views of 
sorfte of the principal scenes are given, 
to aid the reader in forming an accurate 
conception of them. With reference to 
the religious feelings of the age, Mr. K. 
justly remarks, that “ we should pity 
rather than rail at error and superstition ; 
and, when we contemplate them, feel 
grateful to the Author of all good for 
the .superior degree of light which it has 
pleased him to bestow on us.” 


Discour se.s chiefly delevered, or jrrepnred 
for Delivery, at the Chapel Royals 
St, James\t P/dace; inscribed, with 
Gracious Permission, to His Most 
Excellent Miyesty, the King. By the « 
Rev. WiLLtAM Strong, A.M. one of 
His Majesty's Chaplains in Onhnary, 
and Chaplain to the Right Rev, the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Cambridge : 
Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 

8 VO. Pp. xviii. 363. 

There is very much that we like in the 
matter, and yet something that we di.s- 
like in the manner, of these Discoursi s. 
Some of the subjects, connected with 
national occurrences of great intcre.st, 
are ably and properly treated with refer- 
ence to religious views ; others point, 
with just animadversion, at the spirit 
of rationalism which has been partially 
introduced from abroad into the theology 
of our own country ; and others, again, 
represent tlie great truths of Christianity 
as we would always see them represented. 
Still the language is sometimes over- 
strained ; and there is an occasional 
stiffness in the author’s mode of expres- 
sion, which is not quite in accordance 
with our ideas of the real eloquence of 
the pulpit ; though we could select many 
passages of such unexceptionable beauty, 
as make us almost sensible of a degree 
of fiMtidiousnessln remarking upon those 
minOT blemishes to whioh we allude. 
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An Esaay on the supposed Existence of a 
quadripartite and tripartite Division qf 
Tithes in England^ for maintaining 
the Clergy^ the Poor, and t/ie Fabric 
of the Church. Part /!», with a Sun^ 
plement, containing an Iriquiry into the 
Origin of the Qnarta Pars Episcopulis 
of the Irish Church. By the Hlv, 
William IIalk IIali’, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of St Patti's, Preacher of the 
Charter House, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of London, London i 
Uiviugtons and r’cliowos. 1833. 8vo. 
Pp. 61. 

We examined the former part of this 
Essay more at large tlian we liave either 
time or space for the present addition, not 
at that time contemplated, to the argument, 
which indeed had already established the 
fact that the right of the poor to one- 
fourth of the tithes of England is wholly 
unsupported by evidence. Dr. Doyle 
may rail as he pleases against the Pro- 
testant Clergy, and charge them with 
having “ appropriated to themselves the 
property of the poor;” but his asser- 
tions will go for little against the direct 
and positive proof adduced by Mr. Hale, 
from the most unquestionable documents, 
that the poor have indeed a moral claim 
upon tlie Clergy for protection and relief, 
but that the charity of the latter has 
never been measured by reference to 
any principles of the statute or canon 
law. Having established this fact, 
Mr. Hale proceeds to examine the na- 
ture of the losses incurred by the poor 
in consequence of the dissolution of the 
monasteries; and shows that our poor- 
rate system was not the result of those 
changes which took place in the tenure 
and division of Church revenues at the 
time of the Reformation. J3y way of 
supplement, he extends his inquiry to 
the Church of Ireland, with respect to 
certain revenues of the archiepiscopal 
province of Tuam, known by tlie name 
of the Quarta pars episcopalis, and a nearly 
similar provision in the dioceses of Derry 
and Raphoe, which Dr. Doyle would fain 
misconstrue into a proof , of the fourfold 
division of tithes among the Bishop, the 
Clergy, the fabric, and the poor. The 
result of this examination is an irre- 
fragable proof that not a vestige remains 
in the history of the Irish Church of any 
vested right of the poor to a fourth of 


tile Qiiurch revenues. We regard Mr. 
Hale’s pamphlet, as now completed, in 
the light of a most valuable document; 
and the research which must have been’ 
spent in collecting the materials of which 
it is1:ompos6d, speaks as v/cll for his zeal, , 
as tlie clear and lucid exposition of the 
question, itself does for the acuteness of 
his understanding. ^ 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
CiiAiiLEb Wi.BB Lk Bas, M.A., Pro- 
fessor in the East Iiidi<iCollege, Herts., 
and late Felloto of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vol. II, ( Theological 
Libniry, No V.) London; Riving- 
tons. 1833. Small 8vo. Pp. x. 372. 

In our notice of the former volume of 
this admirable piece of biography, we 
announced the publication of Mr. Jen- 
kyns’s edition of Craumer’s “ Remains; ” 
and we are pleased to find that Mr. Le 
Bas has thrown together in an appendix 
a few additions and corrections which 
that"work has suggested. In respect to 
his now completed work, we have only 
to remark that it is conducted throughout 
with a degree of fidelity, conciseness, 
and impartiality, which prove the writer 
in every way competent to the under- 
taking. The misrepresenlutions of Dr. 
Lingard are duly exposed and refuted ; 
and” the character of Cranmer is ile- 
velopcd with a degree of candour, which 
his oiictnies are not wont to bestow upon 
it. We would call especial attention to 
the subject of his recantations ; and we 
think tliat the exhibition of the original 
document in the appendix will go far to 
remove those injurious impressions of 
undecisive and temporizing weakness, 
which it has been too much the fashion 
to impute to the Archbishop. 

Before we take leave of our talented 
and respected author, we would advert 
to a circumstance of trifling importance, 
perhaps; but which, in these times, we 
are nevertheless disposed to regard with 
the jealous feelinj^ of Churchmen. Wc 
allude to the omission of the word Re- 
verend before his name in the title-page. 
Those who have no right to it arc ready 
enough to assume it; and we attach 
more value to the Aistinctidh, than to 
throw it alide, either by negligence or 





A SERMON PREACHED FOR A NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

. ^ 1 Sam. in. 11 — 18. 

And the Lord ^aid to 8amueX Behold^ I will do a tiling in Israel^ at 
which both the edrs of every one that heareth it shall tingle^ In that 
day I tvUl perform against Eli all thmgs which 1 have spoken concerning 
h^s house : ^pihen I begin^ I will also make an eud.^ For I have told 
him that Fwill judge his house for ever for the iniquity which he 
knoweth ^ because his sons made themselves vile^ and he restrained 
them not, ^ 

% 

At the period of Jewish history when this awful declaration was 
delivered by the Almighty to the young prophet Samuel, the people of 
Israel were dwelling in the possession of the promised land. “ They 
had not as yet a king to reign over them ; for the Lord tlieir God was 
their king.** They were governed, however, by a succession of oificers 
or magistrates set over them from time to time by the Almighty himself, 
and usually known by the name of judges ; whilst the sacred service of 
the holy place was regulated and conducted by the high-priest, and his 
brethren of the house of Eli, 

At the particular time to which my text refers, Eli (who is therein 
mentioned) held the. office of judge over Israel. And it is remarkable 
that he was also priest of the Lord as well as judge. It might well 
have been wished that a person who was placed in such high and 
important situations, should have conducted himself in every respect in 
an irreproachable manner. But such unhappily was not the case. The 
terms used in my text display his guilt in most dark and gloomy colours, 
and pronounce upon him one of the strongest sentences of condemnation 
which we can conceive. 

Still, however, we must not conclude from this that there was nothing 
in his whole character but what was thus blameable. To assert this 
would be, in many points, most seriously to misrepresent him. From 
the history given of him in the first four chapters of this book of 
Samuel, we are called to discover in him, both in his private and in his • 
public capacities, much that was excellent and of good report, — much 
that we should do well in our several stations to imitate. As a private 
individual, he appears to have been by no means destitute of a real 
spirit of piety in his heatt, or of a certain degree of zesH^tor tbe cause 
and service of God : he was moreover kind, amiable, and considerate 
towards others*; and peculiarly humble, submissive, and reaignad under 
the chastening rod of the Almighty. On the otlier hand, as the priest 
of the Lord, and a judge over the Lord's people, he unquestionably 
proved himself ready, as his duty required, to rebuke vice and jri^igion 
!n tho p6ople vfiien bro^t under bi^ irnmediatc notiqe . (ch. i. 14,) ; 
and also as ready to thos^ who were religiously deVdutly 

' disposed, and to comfolic^ os wei^ afflicted. 

But with all these gbdd qualities, tjiere was one most lamentable 
defbet iti Eli's character. Tlie history, in the chapter appo^ted 
for this moming^s service, and still more in that which has been lead^as 
the first lesson for this afternooil; from which you may observe my. text 
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is taken,* represents him as being most guilty in one great brancli of 
his conduct — I'mean, of course, as a parent ; and it is to that point I 
would wish chiefly to direct your attention on the present occasion, 
because it applies with remarkable propriety to the object, in which we 
are this day especially concerned. And here I will not enter on the 
subject without praying to God that I may pursue it with some spiritual 
advantage to us all. ^ 

The circumstances of the case may be thus related. —Eli had, wc are 
informed, two sons, named Hophni and Phinehas. That he should 
regard them with fondness and affection were only natural. In doing 
so, he would be simply yielding to that natural right ’feeling of the 
parent towards his ofi’spring, wliich the Almighty has implanted in the 
breasts of men for the wisest and best of purposes ; that is, to lead 
the parent to provide in the best manner he is able for the present and 
eternal welfare of his children — a purpose which it will effect then, and 
then only, when directed in its course and governed in its extent by 
the precepts and principles of the divine law. But, unhappily, the 
affection of Eli for his children was not so guided and governed. His 
love for them was not placed in subjection to his love towards God : 
he is expressly condemned for honouring his sons above the Almighty, 
(ii. 29.) He cannot indeed be charged Vith tlnat violence and undue 
harshness in parental rule, which is so wrong in itself, and in so many 
instances produces such mischievous consequences. No; his fault lay 
in the opposite direction. It consisted in a most blameable negligence 
with regard to his children’s sins, a disgraceful unwillingness to correct 
their grievous transgressions. As it is expressed in my text, “his sons 
made themselves vile, and he restrained Jthem not.“ 

For their advancement in this world he had indeed made ample 
provision ; since he had placed them both, as he had a right to do, 
provided they were qualified for the situation, in the priests* office. 
But, alas ! they proved themselves utterly unfitted for so sacred and 
holy a calling. “ The sons of Eli,” we read, “ were sons of Belial, 
they knew not the Lord.” (ii. 12.) Not indeed that by this expression 
we are to understand that they were unacquainted with the existence or 
character of the Almighty, or with the nature of his service ; that were 
impossible in the case of any Jew. In the law of God, like other 
Jewish children, they had no doubt been early and carefully instructed. 
That law they must continually have heard when read to the people, if 
indeed they did not, themselves take their turn in reading it to them ; 
and they had had the example of their father constantly before them ; 
so that it impossible they could be ignorant of the real character 
of the Lord of Hosts, or of the way in which h^ might be acceptably 
served. What we a^e to understand is this, that they proved by their 
life and conversation that their religious knowledge aAd belid* had no 
proper impression on their minds they^rin foot “ had 

not the foar of God before the|r eyes ;”' might profess that 

they knew God, yet by their works they de’nji^ him. . Tina is what is 
meant iif Seripturc by men’%fJ,nofe|Lnowilife'th^ Lord.” And hence 
these yoiing, men are,styled !^Qns wbidi peans much the 

— ' 7 ’ " 1 ^ , 

♦ This SeirmSb wjm preached 6n the Third affer Trinity. 
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same as our Lord’s expression in t>ne of his parables, “ Children of the 
wicked one.” (Matt. xiii. 26.) The crimes especially t)rought to their 
cliargc, as you will find recorded in their history, were — oppression, 
violence, and the grossest injustice towards the people in their office as 
priests, by which they jnade the offering of the Lord to be abhorred, 
(ii. 13—170 '; and the most infamous profligacy and sensuality, whereby 
they not orilyisinncd themselves, but also made the Lord’s people to 
transgress, (ii. 22 — 24.) Such were the chief of their crimes ! 

But where, amidst all these scenes of wickedness, was Eli, the father, 
tlie priest, and the judge ? At first he seems to have taken little, if 
any notice, of his children’s conduct. Indolent perhaps by nature, and 
averse from trouble, and feeling besides *that the guilty persons were his 
own sons, whom he had probably been long accustomed to indulge in 
their desires, he was content, it should seem, to leave them to themselves. 
When, however, the profane licentiousness of the young men had grown 
to such a height, that he could pass it over no longer in silence, he 
remonstrated with them, and that in very serious terms, pointing out to 
them their guilt and danger in very awful language. But unhappily 
this was not till they were too far gone for mere remonstrances. In the 
awful words of Scripture, “ They hearkened not unto the voice of their 
father, because the Lord would slay them.” That is, they had hardened 
their hearts till the Spirit of the Lord refused any longer to strive with 
them ; they had therefore passed the day of grace, and their doom was 
finally fixed. 

Siill however this was not, it seems, the case with Eli. For the Lord 
is pleased once more to admonish the aged man. (ii. 29.) He might 
therefore, wc may surely conclude, have made his peace with his 
offended God, provided he had been willing to change his course, and 
do his duty by inflicting on his sons such chastisement as their sins 
deserved : but this led to no good effect ; though iu his capacity of a 
father, as well as in that of a priest, and a judge in Israel, by the law 
of Moses, he might have awarded to them punishment to any extent, 
yet it seems clear that in none of those capacities- did he award to them 
any punishment at all. ‘‘His sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.*' 

Thus then, for a certain period, the Lord had borne with Eli and his 
sons, with a view no doubt that they might have a sufficient season for 
repentance and amendment. But at length, when his warnings had 
failed of their purpose, the time was arrived when jud^nent was to 
come on the house of Eli, according to the word of the Lord. The child 
Samuel was therefore sent by the Almighty to the aged Eli, to inform 
him once more of tlie divine decree : “ And the Lord said to Samuel, 
Behold, 1 >viU do a thing in Israel at which both the ears of every one 
that heaieth it ^hali tingle. In that day I will perform against Eli all 
things which I have epneeruing his house ; when I begins I 

will also make an end. For I have told him, Aat I will judge his 
house forever, for the iniquity which he knoweth: because his sons 
madn themselves vile, and he restrained ^em not.” , 

Such was the last declaration of divine vengeance pronounced against 
Eli and his house. It was not, like some other of the Almighty’s 
judgments, open to be reversed, if the offenders repented of their evil 
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ways. The time of grace was past ; the season for repentance was 
at an end. It is declared by the Lord, that “ the. iniquity of Eli’s 
house should Itiot be purged with sacrifice or offering for ever.” 
(ver. 14.) ' . 

We may bring this awful history to a conclusion in but ^ few words, 
which will enable us to perceive how exactly in the event the word of 
the Lord was accomplished. The Israelites being at the time, for thqir 
wickedness, under the dominion of their enemies — tljp Philistines — 
they had rebelled against them. But as the Lord was not with his 
people, they were defeated by the Philistines in battle. To ensure 
success, as they fondly imagined, in the next conflict, the elders of 
Israel presumed to take with them the ark of God’s presence, and the 
sons of Eli, Hophni and PhiAehas, as the priests of the Lord, went 
with it. But as all this was done without the command of the 
Almighty, the consequence was, that though the presence of the ark at 
first encouraged the people, and struck a degree of terror into their 
enemies, still the fate of this battle was even more ruinous than the last. 
Multitudes of the people fell, the ark of the Lord was taken, aftd 
Hophni and Phinehas were both slain in one day, according to the 
word of the Lord. 

But this was not all. On the melancholy intelligence being brought 
to Eli, as he sat anxiously watching to know the fate of tlie ark of the 
Lord, he was so overwhelmed by what he heard, that he fell directly 
from his seat, and his neck brake, and he died. 

AVith regard to the condition of Eli and his sons, in another world, 
wc presume not to speak. Between us and them there is a thick veil 
fixed, which we pretend not to lift or penetrate. It appears, as far as 
we can judge, that even Eli himself died under the strongest marks of 
the displeasure of the Almighty ; and the two young men were cer- 
tainly slain under the sentence of his most plainly expressed judgment. 
But still it is not our province to declare what was to be their con- 
dition beyond the grave. Rather let us humbly leave them to a just, 
but merciful Judge, who will, we know, in all things do right ; and 
turning to ourselves, endeavour to understand, and, under God, to 
bring home to our own hearts and minds, such instruction as, in our 
different situations in life, the awful fate of Eli and his sons is fitted to 
convey to us. 

1. Now it must, I think, be at once clear to all, that the persons to 
whom this history which we have been considering chiefly applies, arc 
parents; and the lesson which it contains is far too plain to be easily 
mistaken. It is almost impossible for any parents, in any line of life, 
whether they be fathers or mothers, to read it through with any atten- 
tion, and not feel convinced that it presents to them a most valuable 
warning. In the miserable end of the aged Eli they must perceive, 
ho\y the anger of God is moved against such parents as are disposed to 
look With indifference on the misconduct of their children. And indeed 
might we not naturally expect that the divine wrath would pursue 
persons of this description? I-et us consider the ease with a little 
attention ; and let parents especially, and itose who may hereafter 
hecoine parents, .reflect much Sad deeply upon this niMter. What is the 
course which natural feeling,f1vld€h r€,ason and common sense, which 
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the word of God, all unite in teaching us ought to be practised by- 
parents towards tlieir offspring ? Consider the situation of the beings 
which they have been means of bringing into iht world.. When 
regarded in the JBlrst place merely as mortal creatures, destinedi to run 
their short jeareer through the manifold changes and chances of this 
fleeting life, how helpless is their condition, how constantly are they 
beset with danger ! How dependent must they be for every thing they 
want on the car,e and attention of others ! IIow much of providence 
and watchfulness, how much of guidance and instruction, how much of 
warning and restraint are iiecSssary to prepare and enable them to pass 
only through this their earthly pilgrimage with respectability, comfort, 
and advantage ! 

But, as Christians, we must look af the child in a far higher and 
more important character, than as the mere creature of a day. When 
once born, the child is born, not for time only, but for the countless 
ages of eternity. It has a soul as well as a body — a soul whose 
Imng principle no power on earth can quench or destroy. Live it 
rrmstj .and live it will, when this world and all things in it shall have 
passed away. And it may live in happiness — it may live in misery 
eternal ! That point in each case will, we know, be decided once and 
for ever, according to the state in which each of us shall be found when 
our soul is called to leave our body. And O what an extensive view 
is. here opened to our contemplation, when we regard each child that 
enters the world as having a never-dying soul to be saved, or to be 
lost! Then we perceive how important it is that the salvation of each 
should be secured. But then^ also, we discover the vast difficulties 
with which tl\c accomplishment of that end is beset. Wliilst from 
bearing in mind these two .points, — the importance, I mean, and 
the difficulty of the work, — we are necessarily led to see what 
early, serious, and constant instruction in the way which leads to sal- 
vation, what careful watclrfuliiess to bring tliem into that way, and then 
to keep them in it, as well as what frequent exercise of restraint from 
evil ways must be necessary, in order to effect that great purpose ! 
And to whom ccmld they look for the supply of these things with so 
much justice and-proptiety, as to those through whom they have been 
placed in this sit)i«^n ? those, moreover, in whose breasts the Almighty 
has implanted a, affection for them, such as none others of the 
whole human race^ban entertain towards them — I mean, of course, their 
patural parents, their father and mother. We "cannot then , wonder that 
% is upon them that the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testanients, 
lay the supply of these things as amongst their cerjt^n and positive duties ; 
we cannot be surprised that under the la#| piarpnts should be en- 
joined to “ teach the commandments of the Lord dUi^ntly unto their 
children/^ (Deut. vi. 7*) ; that they shoji^d be encour^ed to train up a 
child in tiie way^thht he should go, in tlie hope that wheh iie is old He 
would not depart from 2 t> (Prov;^xxii* p,.); or that diVfiie blj^isingS 
should there be especially bdld^^t to tho^e parents who, IUm ^ibrliham, 
should command their childrea&i^^ifter them fd|Ipw the God, 

(Ge)H«xviii. 19.); whilst, moreove?, we i^Jght S^^adily pmpw to 
find that under the Gospel an Apostle enforces i^pon sdl Christian par^^ 
that without provoking their children ‘to wrath;" ^ should bring 
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them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” (Eph. vi. 4.) 
With these obsfirvation& before us, can we look at the awful fate of 
p]l7, and not perceive that divine vengeance must justly hang^ over, and 
always be ready to fall on the heads of those parents whos*e children 
may have “ made themselves vile whilst they restrained themi not 

Consider, then, I beseech you, ye that are patents, that the ..plainest 
dictates of reason, the closest ties of natural affection, as well as the 
most decided decliqsations of God’s holy w^ord, all combine to impress on 
you how much you owe to the children you may have introduced into the 
world. Remember the situation in which you have placed them. Re- 
member that they have souls to be saved; that they in a world 
which lieth in wickedness, in which they will be constantly in danger 
from that enemy of their souls, who is emphatically described in the 
epistle for the day, as “going about seeking whom he may devour;” in 
a world in which they must be exposed to the snares of wicked men, 
whilst at the same time they have by nature a heart full of evil imagi- 
nations, and desires of the flesh, inclining them, from their earliest dajp, 
to “make themselves vile.” You must then see the importance of 
engaging their minds and affections as early as possible in an entirely 
opposite course, even in the way which leadeth unto life; implanting in 
their hearts, by the help of divine grace, that fear and love of God which 
is the beginning of wisdom, and that abhorrence of all sin which can 
alone save tliem from ruin. You must see the importance of leading 
and training them, whilst their hearts are tendcj:, in the way of holiness, 
and of exerting your utmost authority in restraining them, whenever 
they may turn towards any of the paths of vice and sin. You must, 
then, I am sure, feel how much lies upon you as their parents ! how 
much depends on your conduct towards them; and therefore, what* 
a solemn account you will one diCy have to give concerning these 
matters at the awful tribunal of God ! Remember, then, from this sad 
history, that it is not sufficient for you to have a concern for your own 
souls. It clearly is not enough for you to be, like Eli, pious, amiable, 
and submissive to the will of God yourselves : you must all use your 
utmost and constant endeavours to make your children in all things 
what they ought to he. Recollect the unhappy eud of the aged Eli. 
What was it embittered his last moments? whatbUfeHis negligence with 
regard to his sons ? As, then, you value your oVhti i^ouls, as you care 
for your own peace of mind in the latest hou^ of yoiir life, have a deep 
concern for the never-dying souls of your children. Use every exertion 
yourselves, and obtain for them the best assistance you can procure for 
their ihsfruction, that the^^ may know their duty, and then be led to 
practise what they know.^ In short, by prayer, heartfelt prayer to God, 
by teaching, by exhortation, by autliority, by correction, and by exam- 
ple, do all you can that you ftiay be able humbly ^but truly to say 'to 
the Alm^hty in the last great day^' “^Here am I, and the children thou 
hast given tne, and of ttein which thou gavest me have I lost none.” 

2. Bnt I must not close ^tbout observing, that the history speaks 
also to children iii terms of W equally Itwful chaimeter. Remember, 
young^ people, that if it is yodi pArents’ duty to instruct, to watch over, 
and to restrain you, it is also ywr* duty to be ready to Jearn of them, to 
be disposed to follomtheir and to submit to their wholesorne 

VOlV XV. NO. vui. S Q 
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restraints. And even should your parents neglect you in any point, as 
Eli did his children, still that will not be a sufficient excuse for you, if 
you follow the ways of sin* 

In a Christian land like this, no one can be really ignorant of his 
duty, or of the way which he may be enabled to pursue it# The 
way of righteousness and of salvation through the Gospel may be found 
and followed by any who chooses to seek it. Some may enjoy greater 
advantages than others. But those of us who have least, may all know 
enough, if they neglect not Iheir opportunities. They may all knoW 
and feel, if they will, what sin really is — ^liow hateful to God, and ruinous 
to man. Thqj^ may learn, if they wish, how we may obtain pardon for 
it, even through a crucified Redeemer, Jesus Christ; how we may 
escape from its dominion, even through the power of the Holy Spirit ; 
and how we may prepare for a final deliverance from it, eveti by a life 
of faith and holiness. All these things any may know and understand, 
if such is his desire. And, therefore, as amongst the Jews, so still 
n(pre amongst us, it is impossible to plead ignorance on our own part, 
or negligence on the part of others, as an excuse for wickedness. No. 
Whatever your sin may be, and by whatever means you have been 
induced to give yourselves to it, your sin will yet be your own, and 
your own also will be the punishment. Remember, I beseech you, 
that Eli’s negligence did not excuse his sons, Hophni and Phinehas, or 
save them from ruin. And so, also, if in spite of all your Christian 
privileges and advantagq,s, you, my young friends, make yourselves vile 
instead of becoming holy, you will be consumecl as surely as they were, 
and be consumed everlastingly. 

3. Lastly. Let me from tliis history address a word to all. If 
such be the danger to which Our immortal souls are exposed, of being 
eternally lost, if we be not led into and kept in the way of sal- 
vation, how anxious should we be first of all for the preservation of 
ourselves from sin, and our own souls from ruin! Nor should we 
confine our anxiety merely to ourselves. We should also earnestly 
endeavour to promote the eternal salvation of all within our reach. And 
if so much lies on each parent with regard to their children’s religious 
training, must it not be right to give them such assistance as we are 
able in the discharge of this their important and most difficult work ? 
Must it not be right to aid such parents as have little time, and still less 
ability perhaps, to instruct their little ones, by the establishment and 
jimpport of schools for their religious improvement and discipline? Thjis 
surely must be at once a charitable work in the sight of man^ and a work 
most pleasing in the eyes of our Father whid^iS in heaven. In doing 
this, it is not intended to set any one in the piaee of the parent. This 
must not be supposed for a moment. No : as the parent has natural 
affections towards his cliildren which none other can po^sesa, and a 
natural authority over them which none can assume, so he has duties 
which none but himself can rightly discharge# And these duties parents 
must not imagine will be nolpM^f required of them, ppe^yided they send 
their children to school. S&wthing they nw.alT ^ towards the 
instruotion of their little ones ; yea, ev^ kn^w but little 

themselves ; and therefore something G(^ of them. Some- 

thing then they ought to do. And in this 3iiS^%|wist them ; but as 
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none can properly tak|, their place, so none ought to take the work 
entirely out of t^eir hafk^s* And, brethren, it was with a view of thus 
assisting the parents of these parishes in the fulfilment of their high 
duties towards their children, that out National School was first founded 
amongst us ; it is on this ground it has been since continued ; and it 
is upon this ground that I now (jlaim for it your liberal support. 

I am happy in being able to assure you, that I hear very favourable 
account of the progress of the children in it. And indeed you have 
had on this day, as on each returning Sunday afternoon, an opportunity 
of observing how they improve in religious knowledge ; * and you may 
at any time see how they advance in the school itself. , Under these 
circumstances, I ask your contributions this day. Remember it is for 
the welfare of immortal souls I plead, and as I am addressing Christians, 
I hope I shall not plead in vain. 

D. I. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

No. XXXIV. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

TERTULLl AN,— {concluded,) 

Quid Tertulliano eruditius, quid acutius/ — Jerom. Epht, ad Magn, 84. 

Teiitullian is a very difficult writer. His style is harsh and abrupt, 
involved in sententious prolixity, and strongly marked witli the rough 
and unpolished vehemence of his character. At the same time, his 
works abound with frequent bursts of impassioned eloquence ; and 
a manly vigour of conception, supported by the vast fund of mis- 
cellaneous knowledge with which his mind was stored, amply compen- 
sates for* the rudeness of phraseology by which his sentiments are 
obscured. However close the application which is necessary to unravel 
his xhe^ning, the toil will he amply repaid by the depth of reasoning 
which he exhibits, and the Viaried^ information which he affords; 
He is hutried along from point to point by the fervid impetuosity of his 
temper, and the ineihaus^ble fertility of his imagination ; nor dop^ lifs 
frequent use of stranger Word and their employment in rare acceptations, 
tend to diminish the natural niggedness of his Latinity. Gilbert Wakefiqld 
betri^e^ hi^ own want of ulasidcal taste when he classed the ^yrltings of 
this Father among “the mbst genuine remains of pure Roman compo- 
sitioti ;’* and we cannot do bett^; lhau fejldw the Bishojf'of Lincoln, * 
who cites th^' opinion of the learned'fiulmken on, this subject, as mainly 
coinciding ■^ith ^ ^ quam velis emdUu$^ sit 

omnist p$rihs Latimiaiis certe pesstmi^s 

* The Jba4.beeii;es hanid eateehlsed ih Service. 
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auctorem esse aio et cmfirmo. At usus est sefmone eo^ quo tunc omnes 
Afri Latini loquentes utebantur : — 

, J^wpiixScv S* to7q Abjpiietrcrip. 

Ne hoc quidem concesserim* Fecit hie, quod ante evm arhitror fecisse 
neminern. Ftenim^ dm in aliorum vel summd infantid tamen appareat 
voluntas et conatus bene loquendi^ hie, nescio qud ingenii perversitate, cum 
melioribus loqui noluit, et sihimet ipse linguam jixit durafn, horridam, 
Latinisque inauditam : ut non minim sit per cum unum plura monstra in 
linguam Latinam, quam per o^nes scriptores semiharbaros, esse invecta.* 
In the citations which have been introduced into the foregoing analysis 
of Tertullian’s works, sufficient justification of Ruhnken’s judgment will 
be found ; but many passages of great beauty might be adduced, which 
are little, if at all, opened to the censure contained in it* Of the 
subjoined specimens the former is a quiet narrative of the customs 
which prevailed at the religious meetings of the early Christians ; and 
the latter a glowing description of the true pleasures of a sincere 
believer, as contrasted with the licentious indulgences and secular 
amusements of the heathen world. 

Apologet. §. XXXIX. 

Edam jam nunc ego ipse negotiaChristianse faclionis, ut qui mala refutaverim, 
bona ostendam. Corpus sumus de conscientiA religionis, et discipline unitate, et 
spei fosdere. Coimus ad Dcum, quasi maim facta precationibus ambiamus, 
Haec vis Deo grata est. Oramus etiam pro imperatoribus, pro ministris eonim 
ac potestatibus, pro statu 8ecij|i, pro rerum quietc, pro nior^t finis. Coimus ad 
litcrarum divinarum commemoratioueni, si quid prmseiitium temporum qualitas 
aut proemoncre cogit, aut recognoscere : certe fiaem sanctis vocibus pascimus, 
spem erigimus, fiduciam figimus, discijdinam pra^ceptorum nihilomiiuis incul- 
cationibus densamus. Ibidem e^tiam exhortationes, castigationes, et ceiisura 
divina : nam et judioatur magno cum pondere, ut apud certos de Dei conspectii ; 
sumniumque futuri judicii praejudicinm est, si qiiis ita deliquerit, ut a commurii- 
eatione orationis, et coiiventus, et omnis sancti comniercii relegetur. Pr.xsident 
prohati quique seniores, honorem istum non pretio, sed testimoiiio adepti j neque 
enim pretio ulla res Doi constat Etiam si quod area* genus est, non delionoraria 
summa quasi redemptm religionis congregatur: modicam unusquisque stipem 
inenstruft die, vel cum velit, et si mode velit, et si modo possit, apponit: nam 
nemo compellitur, sed spoute confert Haec quasi deposita pietatis sunt. Nam 
inde non epulis, nec potaculis, nec ingratis voratrinis dispensatur, sed egenis 
alendis huniandisqiie, et pueris ac pueJlis re ac parentibiis destitutis, jamque 
dqmesticis senibus, item naufragis ; et si qui in metallis, et si qui in ineulis vel 
. ill custodiis, duiitaxat ex causa Dei sectae, alumni confessionis suae, fiunt: Sed 
ejusp^odi vel maximae dilectionis operatic notam nobis inurit penes qudsdani. 

Videi,” inquiunt, “ ut invicem se diligant ! ” Ipsi enim iiivicem oderunt. Et, Ut 
pro alterutro mori sint parati I Ipsi enim ad occidendum alterutrum paratiores. 
Sed. et quod fratrum appellatione ceiiseniur, non idi^s, opinor, infamant, qu^m 
qubd apud ipsos onu^e Sanguinis nomen de affectione simulatiun est. Fratres 

etiam vestri tfiimus jure naturae matrix imius, etsi vos parum homines, 
quia mali fratres. At quanth dignius fratres etdpmtuT et habe^tur,' qui uhitip 
patrein Dfcum agdoveiunti qui unum spiritum hibennit sanctitafis, quf 
Utero igiiora^im ejujsdem.ad imam lucem expaveinmt veritatis ? Sed eS fqttasse' 
minus legitiim existimannir,. quia, .nulla de nostrft fraternitate tragoedia exclamat, 
Vel quia ex substantia famihari fratiwiiiimus, quse pen^ vos fef^ dirimitfrater- 
nitafem. Ifcaque qui animd ahi&^que miscein^r^ ret qdmmunicatiqne 

d ubitayis. Om nia y a pud Jn ^lo 

» Ruhakenii Prwf. ad Schelled ‘7’ 
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consortium solvimus, in qi|o solo ceteri homines consortium exercent, qui non 
amicorum soluipmodo mdtrimonia usuvpant, sed et sna amicis patientissimb 
siibministrant ; ex illft, credo, majorum et sapientissimorum discipliuA., Graeci 
Socratis, et Romani Catonia, qui uxores suas amicis communicaverlint, qiias in 
niatrimonium duxerant liberorum causa et alibi creandoruin ; nespio quidem an 
invitas: tjuid eniiri de castitate curarent, quam mariti tarn facilb donaverant? 
O sapientiae Atticse, 6 Romanae gravitatis exemplum ! Lenones Philosophus et 
Censor. ,Qtdd ergo mirum si tanta caritas convivatur? Nam et coeniilas nostras, 
preeterquam sceleris infames, ut prodigas i^ggillatis. De nobib scilicet Diogenis 
dictum est, '^Megafeiises obsonant, quasi crai^intl die moritiiri; aedificant vero, 
quasi nunquam morituri.” Sed stipulam quis in alieno oculo faciliiis perspicit, 
quam in siio trabein. Tot tribubiis, et curiis, et decuriis ructantibus acescit aer ; 
Saliis coenaturis creditor erit necessarius ; Herculanarum decirifarum et polluc- 
torum sumptus tabularii supputabunt ; Apaturiis, Dionysiis, mysteriis Atticis 
coquorum dilectus indicitur ; ad fumum coensi Serapiacae sparteoli excitabuntur ; 
de solo triclinio Christian orum vetractatiir. Coena nostra de nomine rationem 
sui ostendit : id vocatur qiiod dilectio penes Grseoos. Quantiscunque sumptibus 
constet, lucrum est pietatis nomine facere sumptum: siquidem inopes quosque 
refrigerio isto juvamus, non qu^ 2 >enes vos parasiti afFectant ad gloriam fainu- 
landae libertatis sub auctoramento ventris inter contumelias saginandi, sed qud 
penes Deum major est contcinplatio inediocrium. Sibonesta causa cst convivii, 
reliquum ordinem disciplina) aestimate qui sit, de religionis officio : nihil vilitatis, 
nihil innnodestiaa adinittii: non prius discumbitur, quam oratio ad Deum 
praegustetur : editur quantum esurientes cupiunt: bibitur quantum pudicis est 
utile : ita satnrantur, ut qui ineminerint etiam per noctem adorandum Deum 
sibi esse; ita fabulantiir, ut c^iii sciant Dominum audire. Post aquam maniialem 
et lumina, ut quisque de senpturis sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest, provo- 
catur in medium Deo canere: bine probatur qm)modo biberit. Aiqub oratio 
conviviuin dirirnit: inde disceditiir non in catervas caesionum, neque in classes 
discursationum, nec in eruptioncs lasciviarum, sed ad candem curam modestiae 
et pudicitiac; ut qui non tarn ccenam coenaveryit, quam disciplinam. Haec 
coitio Cbristianorum nieritb sane illicita, si*illicitis par; mcritb damnanda, si 
non dissimilis damnandis, si quis do queritur eo titulo, quo de faetionibus 
querela est. In cujus perniciem aliquando conveniinus? hoc sumus congregati, 
quod et dispersi ; hoc uiiiversi, quod et singiili ; neminem Isedcntes, neminem 
coutristantes. 

De Spectaculis, §§. XXIX. XXX. 

Jam nunc puta delectamentis exigere spatium hoc: cur tarn ingratiis cs, ut 
tot et tales voluptates a Deo contributas tibi satis non habca.s, neque recognoscas? 
Quid enim jucundius, quam Dei patris et domini reconciliatio, qudrn veritatis 
revelatio, qu^m crrornin recognitio, qu^m tantorum retro ci*iminum venia? 
Qum mi^or voluptas, quam fastidium ipsius voliiptatis, qudm seculi totius 
contemptus, qu^m .vera libertas, qu^m conscientia integra, qu^m vita sufficiens, 
qu^m mortis timer nullus ; qubd calcas decs Nationuin, qubd daemonia expellis, 
qu()d medicinas facie, qubd revelatiohes petis, qubd Deo vivis ? llae voluptates, 
bsec speoitacula Christimorum, sancta, perpetiia, gratuita : in his tibi Circonses 
ludos intei^retarc, cursus seculi intuere, tempora labentia, spatia dinumcra, 
metas coneuramationis expects, societates ecclesiarum d^ende, ad signum Dei 
suscitare, ad iubam angeli erigere, ad martyrum palmas gloriare. Si sccnica; 
doetriflee delectant, satis nobis literarum est, satis versuum est,^8atis sententiarum, 
saUs ,etiAtp cmiticorum, satis vocum ; nec fabulse, sed veritates; nec stroplue, sed 
aimpliciUites. Yis et pugillatus et luctatiis? prmstb sunt non^^atica simuL 
Aspice impudicitiaui dejectam a castitate, nerfidiam csesam a fide, sa^vitiam a 
misericPrdm cpntusail^, petulantiam a moaestill adumbratapi : et tales sunt 
apud?Uos- agones, ia tjujibus ipsi coronamur. ‘ Vis autem et sanguinis aliquid? 
babes Ctiristi.^ Quale astern spdApolfbim in proximo est, adventiis Domini jam 
indubitati, jdm superjbl, jam trUntipbantis ? Quas ilia exultatio angeloriim, (]Uiv 
gloria ri^rgenthuii asif^orum ? quale regnunv exiude jtistorum ? qualis civitas 
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nova Hienisalem? Atenim supersunt alia spectacu|ay iHe ultitaus et perpetuus 
judicii dies, ille nationibus insperatua, ille derisus, (mm tanta seculi vetustas et 
tot ejuB nativitates uno ign^ haurientur. Quse tunc spect^culi latitude? quid 
admirer? quid rideam? ubi gaudeam? ubi exultem? tot spectans reges, qiii in 
coelum recepti nuntiabantur, cum ipso Jove et ipsis $uis testibus in imis tenebris 
congemisccntes? item praesicles, persecutores Domit^ici nominis, saevioribtis (|u4m 
ipsi contra Christiitnos ssevierunt flaminis insultantibus liquescentes ; prsetetea 
sapientes illos phUosophos coram discipulis suis im^ conflagrantibua erul>escentes, 
quibus nibil ad @eum pertinere suafiebant, quibus animg^s aut nullas, aut non in 
pristina corpora reditoraa, adiirmabant ; ctiam poctas non ad Rhadamanti) nec 
ad Minois, sed ad inopinati Christ!, tribunal palpitantes. Tunc magis tragoedi 
audiendi, magis scilicet vocales in su^ propria calamitate : tunc liistriones cogno- 
scendi solutiores multbperignem: tunc spectandus auriga, in dammed rot& totus 
ruber : tunc xystici contemplandi, non in gymnasiis, sed in igne, jaculati ; nisi 
qubd nec tunc quidem illoa velim vises, ut qui malini ad eos potius conspectum 
insatiabilem conferee, qui in Dominum dessevierunt. Ilic est ille (dicam) fabri 
aut quaestuarise iilius, sabbati destructor, Samarites, et daeinonium habens. Hie 
est quern a Juda redemistis : liic est ille arundine et colaphis diverberatiis, 
sputamentis dedecoratus, felle et aceto potatus. Hie est quern clam discentes 
subripuerunt, ut resurrexisse dicatuf, vel liortulaniis detraxit ne lactucae suae 
frequently '"'commeantium adlaedcrentur. Ut talia sp'ectes, ut talibus exultes, 
quis tibi praetor, aut consul, aut quaestor, aut sacerdos dc su^ liberalitatc 
praestabit? et tamen haec jam quodammodo habemiis per fidem, spiritu imagi- 
nante, repraesentata. Ceterum qualia ilia sunt quae nec ociiliis vmit, nec auris 
audivit, nec in cor hominis ascenderunt? credo, circo et utr^que caveh, et omni 
stadio, gratiora. 

To the morose and ascetic discipline of Tertullian, after his junction 
with the Montanists, may probably be traced the origin of those monastic 
austerities, which shortly afterwards spread Over the Christian world. 
Hence arose the severe andVfrequent fasts, the religious seclusion, 
the pride of celibacy, and that superiority of formal observance over 
active virtue, which characterised the corrupted Christianity of the 
Church of Rome. Stem and dismal, however, as were the notions of 
Tertullian in respect of discipline, his doctrinal opinions were generally, 
if not universally, sound and unexceptionable. It has frequently 
appeared, in the course of the preceding inquiry, that his testimony to 
the divine and human natures of Christ, to the unity of the Godhead, to 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to a particular providence, to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, to the resurrection of the body, and other 
fundamental principles of Christianity, are clear and decisive; nor do 
the tenets of the Romish Church And an advocate in him, even where 
Ins peculiar turn of disposition might be expected to lean that way> A 
variety of direct attestation to the divinity of d^J&t will he found in 
Burton’s Ante-Nicene Testimonies ; and the Bishop df Lincoln has dedi- 
cated a chapter of hjls work, often before quoted, of the 

doetrines^lisserted in the thirty-nine Articles tite writings of this 
f^Ather^ ^ So ex^it indeed are the terms iii ivldch Tert^iflian te^t^s 
the tenets ^ich Are held by the SocinSans and otheiralnodern se^^ristA# 
that an attempt has nnqde to set^side the |uthority of his wor!^, 
by a sweeping asserti^^ of Jj^irllntire 8punpa(n|;i^t: tn & i^osertafioill^ 
inserted in Scit^r^'^tiofl 177^ ii' gnwely 

that the writiiigs nc|w ezUl^t li^^r th^ : liaii^ir.a^' h&ly 
but of Justin also and IiioaaahSt^e're 
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set of men, who had conspired to brand certain persons (as Marcion, for 
instance, and Valentinds) with the title of heretics. An hypothesis so 
utterly preposterous is unworthy of a lengthened refutation. ^ SufBce it 
to observe, that the genuineness of the writings of these Fathers rests 
upon the same evidence, as that which establishes the genuin6iiess of any 
other ancient writer ; and that, in regard to those of Tertullian in par- 
ticular, Cyprian, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine, furnish a regular 
chain of testimony in their favour. * 

The Edith Princeps of the entire works of Tertullian is that of Beatus 
RhenanuSi printed in folio, at Basle, in 1521 ; but the Apology was first 
printed at Venice, in 1492, by Bernard Benalius. Semle^'s edition, in 
six volumes, mentioned above, is sometimes regarded as the best ; and 
Oherthur has followed his text in a very accurate edition, in two vols. 
8vo. Wurceb. 1780. That of Rigaltius, first published in 1634, is 
generally preferred by English scholars ; as re-edited by Philip Prior, 
at Paris, in 1664. The same edition is sometimes found with a 
different title-page, bearing date in 1675; and it has obtained an 
unmerited reputation of superiority above the alter et idem. Haver- 
camp's separate edition of the Apology is very valuable. 


A PRACTICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Letter IV. 

( Concluded from p.^426.J 

Whatever means may be employed to secure prosperity for the 
Church, and safety for the country, a spirit of active piety alone will 
give them energy and success. He therefore is the true patriot who 
aims at increasing holiness for himself, and who strives, by his example, 
his exertions, and his prayers, to promote it in others. Nor let the 
most obscure Christian imagine that his influence is small. Though 
destitute of the advantages which station and talent may confer, he has 
power witii heaven. The blessings he receives in evident answer to 
prayer for are the pledge that his supplications on behalf of 

others will be accepted, since for them also he is commanded to pray. 
Thus will he selrire the Church effectually, though he never can know 
in tlxis ilvorld how much his prayers have availed her. The influence 
of Christian beneVol^fltfee is incalculable, when its efforts are thus sus- 
tained* The common rfelatfons between cause and effect are lost, when 
God himself as it Were compelled, by violence of united prayer, to 
arm our iteeble 'agenciei with ihe irresistible energy of his omnipotence. 

The says arecentDllssenting writer, “is calodlated to’preserve 

the o:^odo3ty of the rnan^ ; IK^^sent, to promote the piety pf the few.” 
How an jfcstabhshnpieni; which preserves general, orthodoxy can be un- 
favbur'able to piety ; or how piety be especi^ly promoted 

where; orthddbxy is; Je does not aftempt to expWn. If he 

woidd ^siaty that; persoii^.^ who disriket profession "of religion 

possfsss of a ifteetii^-house than they 
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could enjoy, in the Churdi, their peculiar adv'antages aVe easily ascer- 
tained : they ^ admitted to the sacrament, and hfive a voice in the 
managerft^nt^of the, meetingJxouse. The last, wrhich simply introduces 
them into an exelvji^ive^^and almost secular little corporation, will scarcely 
beregarded'as aWligioud privilege. It is too often the reverse. It is in 
the members’ concave that the battles are fou^ whiph notoriously 
shake so manyj^ii^eiiting causes to their foundations; and in which the 
sanctity of a pl&ce of worship, and a previous religidus service, are insuf- 
ficient to restrain the unholy passions 6f the combatants* And the 
Church welcomes to the sacrament, tul who have been bfought into thp 
family of God by baptism, unless they have made them4>elves unworthy 
by evident and unrepented sin. She* does not, she dares not, like 
Dissent, forbid the guest® whom her Lord has commanded to his table, 
unless the divine^vitation have been countersigned by a pretended and 
self-made minister. 

It would be contrary to the discipline of the Church, and highly inex- 
pedient, to form a class out of ^ congregation with official distinction 
and privileges; but it may be a subject for seiious consideration, if it 
would not be desirable to afford to all who are anxious to make religion 
the first business of their life, the means of securing the more particular 
superintendence of the clergyman, and encouragement and support 
of kindred characters. A pledge to attend regularly and punctually 
at the church as a hearer and communicant, to observe family worship, 
and to promote the religioj;is instruction of every child and dependant, 
would be sufficient. Such persons would afford valuable aid to a cler- 
gyman in a populous parish. They would epjn,ble him at once to select 
suitable assistants, whenever he might require help to establish and 
conduct a charity. The more decided and experienced characters, 
acting under his direction, might relieve him in many of his pastoral 
duties. He would have a definite and tangible object to enforce upon 
every one, whose importance as a duty could not be disputed ; and 
which would not only be a test of the sincerity of good resolutions, but 
also a means of confirming them permanently: for the individual would 
be committed beyond the power of a creditable retreat, and he would be 
strengthened by the example and encouragement of others. It wopld 
facilitate an organized financial plan for supporting schools and chapels. 
The enumeration may be extended to include every advantft^ rbilsnltmg 
from piqty, united with zeal for the Church, and attachmeait^ to her 
ministers ; and the independence of the clergyman, the authm^ and 
dignity of his office, and the discipline of thi^totch, wotdd be a 
security against irregularities. Aided by a b^ndl|f ansciliaries, the 
clergyman might nursue, and with the hope of success, 

the great object Of bringing every child to mW estabfisKing 

family worship in every house. Happy, the (toy, iqhm 

this consummahon shall have been gen^rt^^SbctilgkJ^ 

A second, and still more important mode o| the Chpreb# 

wm be increased>|ttm»^tb|i^ the.sehoohb ^hobl 

regarded and attended to emphaticadly a 
not a child^ehould grow up Imhout bpUg 
doctrines, as continued 

her claims to confidence and act 
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upon the canon which requires the children to be catechised every 
Sunday afternoon ; but they should be^examined at convenient 
and sufficiently often to quicken the attention both of teSiphers and 
children. Nor should this care be confined to the charity schools. 
Ever}^ school in ’'the parish should be occasionally visited hy the cler- 
gyman ; and ^o prayent the children from regarding the duty as the 
mere repetition of a lesson, the examination should invariably conclude 
with a prayer and a blessing. * 

Nor should it be thought sufficient thus to educate the children in 
Church principles ; care should be taken to preserve them after they 
are removed from the school. Let all in the upper classes be encouraged 
to avail themselves of the parochial lending library, and to contribute 
a trifle, suppose a penny a month, for the purchase of books chosen 
from the Christian Knowledge Society list by themselves. Let this be 
regarded as a privilege, and its privation as a punishment. And when 
they leave the school, let them be strongly advised to continue this prac- 
tice. Let the monitors in the National schools, the teachers in 
Sunday schools, and steady and trustw^orthy young persons afterwards, 
keep the list of contributors, and collect the money ; but let every book 
be delivered by the parish clergyman himself, that he may be enabled 
to make a few suitable observations at a time when they will be 
particularly impressive, and under circumstances which will make them 
remembered by association as long as the book is kept. Trifling as 
the delivery of a shilling book may appear, it is an important event to 
a child who, for a year past, has been hoping and saving for it. The 
clergyman will find it useful to keep a register of the names of all the 
children educated in the schools, with brmf notes of their progress and 
conduct, and a list of the books they have subscribed for. This would 
materially aid his memory, assist him in his future intercourse with them, 
and afford valuable help to a successor or curate. A copy from this 
register would be an unexceptionable character for a boy or girl g6ing 
into service, and a passport in a change of residence. Tliat which leads 
every one to feel that his conduct is noted, and his merit secure of its 
reward, may become a powerful engine for good. 

• As these children grow up, and their wages increase, most of them 
would become subscribers to some of the Church institutions. We 
have only td Tecollect that a subscription equal to a penny a week from 
every chud now educating by the Church, would produce 195,0(i0/, a 
year, to perceive the value of their co-operation, and to appreciate the 
magnitude of our resources, when they shall be fully brought out by a 
general and organisced system. 

It is not illjffier^ity, but common prudence, and an absolute duty in 
a Chufchmai^to uni^ with no parties, and for no object, where the 
union must be ohtain^^ the compromise of a Church principle. If 
Bissentfers refiise^^ support ©hurch school, let them withdraw. A 
little addij^on^ e»5ftioin will prevent their loss from being felt ; and the 
will theithe m auxiliary^ instead of an eis^my to the Esta- 
bllshmbiitj whUe^the ^oo weaki a3tcept4n very large towns, 

to insHtniion their o'frh, be comp^li^d to stand 

field of charity aitff Ui^rifhiiifess^o the Church. 
Things ^sely conoedod^ but ubf^ss a decided stand 
VOL. XV. now viit. 3 a 
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is made when we are required to surrender h principle, there will be no 
limit to concession. Thus in the Lancasterian schools, all the forms and 
means of ^religious instruction, and even the enforcing attendance at 
public worship must be given up, because all sects meet the Church on 
a footing of perfect equality, and no cause for jealousy must be afforded 
to any one. But may the duties of every day, or at least of every weeky 
commence and close with prayer ? No ! for this must be conceded to 
the Quakers. 

True, NO Quiikor children are educated in these schools ; and all 
other sects contend'fbt the importance of the prayer ; but the Quaker 
refuses to tolerate what he disclaims for himself, and requires, as the 
price of his cooperation, that Christians of all denominations shall 
surrender their ri^giouk jSShciples, and sacrifice the most important of 
religious duties. He pleads indeed conscientious scruples, but the 
PLEA IS NOT TTitJE ! Jt is disproved by his own conduct. He objects 
to prayer, not in the abstract, biit only in set forms, and at stated times. 
But he condemns oaths absoltftbly ; oaths of all kinds ; oaths at all 
times ; oaths under all circumstances. Yet he will send his clerks day 
after day to the Custom-House to verify entries by an oath / Yet he 
never hesitates to seek redress in a court of justice because he must 
obtain it by sworn witnesses, and a sworn^ jury ! Thus he can employ 
others to swear, but forbid them to pray ! ' Thus he can readily waive 
his scruples at an oath, wherever his own interest is concerned, but 
Insist upon a scruple against prayer, where the only sacrifice is the 
religious principles and duties of others ! 

A third and important mode of engaging the affections of the people 
for the Church, is the improveipent of her psalmody. It is not necessary 
here to enter into a critical examination of Brady and TAte’s version, for 
it is practically condemned. Very few in our congregations join to sing it, 
and none to read it. How indeed should they? It offers no inducement 
to taste, for, excepting in a very few parts, the poetry is very inferior, 
eveiy where bearing the marks of haste, — and cojd, pfosaic, and diftiise.* 
Rdigious feeling turns from it, for it offers no allusion to the doctrines 
and duties of the Gospel ; and the picture of Christian experience, and 
the model of Christian devotion afforded by the originai, are copied as a* 
dauber would imitate the finished work of a master. Even the tolerable 
veme^ jpiobed out for public worship, are oftener to b0 endured than 
eommended* Hence the employment in our National .and Sunday 
Schddls; of hymns not used in th^tJhurcb# and should 

awaken, or be associated with religious feejin^l^ thelchflldren, will be 

— ' — . j ■ 

* > ^ few of the Psatiiis are decidedly superior/sikch' ai of the 1 48 th ; 

aiid many Ste very tolerable ; but on the whole; the boded under 

tnUeh that ie inferior, and it is impossible to extract ver$ea 19 Rf. to 

fcprm any ^siderame number of hymns. I beli^yA t t^|«at dfmoet all the tolemme 
verses, hr I have ^oiie through the whole m extract and arrange them into hythns, 
rnakf^ occasionally such trifling verbal alrevadons, as tpiglit be required 
a beginning and an end: bi«t the not sadsfiietciry.^^ lOil bym'^ 

are beyond ^the pro^Jength, ai^d/cenld nnl^be shortened wbbimt making tSe 
lgd6inpletkf,/ayod O %fl«r proporu^r iixoqjd unwi ton'eoiw 

better substitutes com4 ^ fauH, 

general mode of expre^ihm, Whieb preVi^te 
Hence thrrarity of 
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likely to carry them away to the meeting-house, where alone these and 
similar hymns are sung. And hence the irregularity of introducing 
into our Churches a variety of unauthorised hymns, too many of them 
selected and adapted by very incompetent editors. "" 

The Hymupbook of the Church should be exclusively her own, the 
commenlilty and counterpart of her Liturgy. It should be simple and 
dignified in its style; earnest, y^t calm in its tone of feeling. It should 
present a complete and orderly exposition of sound doctrine, and a 
practical and animated" picture of Christian experience. Every Sunday 
and Holiday should have its ^^wo or three hymns,, which, without being 
a servile. imitation of any parts of the service for the day,^hould offer a 
lively illustration of the whole ; • and every hymn should have its appro- 
priate tune, to which the breaks and emphasis of the lines and words 
should b^ carefully accommodated. The Psalms woffld afford the sub- 
jects for the second part, which thus would be more suited to personal 
use ; and would be proper for afternoon and week-day services, and for 
school and family worship. A few sh^t hymns to commence and close 
a service, and a few for special occasions*, would complete the arrange- 
ment. No hymn should be so long as to require to be shortened when 
used in public worship ; an& the whole should be a complete and 
engaging manual of practical divinity. Thus by enabling Christians of 
every age, station, and capacity, to express their feelings in its language, 
it would unite itself with their best affections, and attract them to the 
Church ; with whose services it should be so strikingly identified, that 
not one of its hymns should be sung in the meeting-house, without 
being at once felt to be put of place. Even the tunes as they became 
associated with their appropriate hymns, would at length appear as the 
exclusive property of the Church. ' 

A selection from siich a book, of a few impressive hymns, might be 
usefully printed on a broad sheet, with such attractions of paper, type, 
and embellishment, as would make it an ornament; and it sliould then 
be introduced, if possible, into every cottage ; pasted on the wall, where 
distributed gratuitously ; or mounted on pasteboard and varnished for 
sale. We should thus take advantage of every season of rest, and of 
every favourable feeling ; and as the embellishments would be one of the 
earliest objects of attraction to the infant, we may be sure that the 
hymns thetnsejyes would be impressed very early on the memory of the 
child. V ICtbe dbggrel pf the nursery can entwine itself so inseparably 
with thp.fceHngs even pf educated and reflecting persons, what effect 
may we not hope for, when ^ cultivated taste approves the composition, 
which is endeared by recollections, and identified with religious 
habits. from the cradle, we should endeavour to 

blend a dire^ every duty, pursuit, and amuse- 

v We should play every agency whose silent, 

but cpni^an^ operation snail for good. We should so prepare the 
soil thatjavery go5d plant may flourish, and bear fruit abundantly; while 
npive yeed$i and aU that the ^nemy has aowu, shall dwindle and 

Une 1»8 so gfenerally taken 

for iJms dasya^of Ohauifcair time, that the 

ntusi; to hatre ; and a sufficient 
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cause presents itself in their habitual desecration of the Sabbath. The 
evil is commonly establish^ in London, where the young man, suddenly 
released fijom cphttoli^aaid with a command of money, is left to his own 
discretion. His studies al^low him no time for immortal pursuits ; but 
after the laborious and. unwholesome duties of th^ week", ifce^fill generally 
be too happy to avail himself of the Sunday as a holiday fov country 
recreation, or ^ a leisure day to complete themnfinisl|ed work of the 
past week. Wien eueh habits have been formed, it is not surprising 
that the profession shoidd afterwards be made a plea to excuse a very 
irregular attention religious duties the Sabbath. 

There is class; men wiiose co-operation fbr any goi^d object 
would be more^^esirablew ' Their personal claims ^re very high ; for all 
that is elegant in Uter^ture,' valuable^ in shieiice, and excellent ip morals, 
essentially belonj^'to tlieir profession, or naturally and gracefully blends 
with it ; and their position is most important ; for their influence extends 
through all^lasses of society, as the trusted friends of every family. 

We shall raiser the character of the profession, and secure them as the 
active friends of the Church, by converting the medical schools of 
London into colleges — a change to be effected with little difficulty, and 
no expense, and which would afford many and important advantages to 
the students. Less than their aggregate payments for inconvenient 
and unwholesome lodgings would meet the building-debt of a proper 
establishment; and the cost for solitary dinners at an eating-house 
would support an elegant and abundant table in a common hall. Thus 
at au expense not exceeding the present minimum, they would secure 
health, quiet, social intercourse, the moral control of a principal, the 
observance of religious duties, the advantages of a library, museum, and 
botanic garden, with the certamty of being called to the hospital when- 
ever an important case, requiring immediate attention, is admitted at an 
unusual hour. So great and evident would be \he advantages of a 
medical school possessing such an appendage, that its establishment for 
any one would ensure the imitation of the others. All might then be 
united as a chartered university, under the control of a senate ap- 
pointed by the colleges of physicians and surgeons. . The authority 
formerly exercised, and still nominally professed, by the Bishop of 
Z/ondop* would mark him as the proper person to be planed at the head 
of the Ttvbole^ ; , 

To afibrd to every one religious instruction through the public .minis- 
trations and the pastoral superintendence of the Clergy ; and to create 
a general and active interest in the welfare of the ChUrch, will secure to 
the country most important political advantages, nqt attainable by any 
other means. « 

^ It WIliI. RBLIEVB IT mOM A GREAT THE BKORMOUS TAX 

NOW PAp^^OR.THK SUPPORT OF ANn OHIMR. fXhe 

present amhifnt of the rate may be stal^ at 8,000 , mA 

\<4ien it shall have been reduced to one-hdf by abolishing the destruc- 
tive practice of pauperising thait labourer, and univ^ally 

ap^^cient workhouse system,.^u^h mil yet done. ' iSb 

have still to promote the the- by extending. 

plan of' cottage allotments ; to indddn'tbfm 
independence; by availing 
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and savings’ banks ; and> to restore to them in its strength that honest 
pride and natural affection, which shall make them feel it a deep dis- 
grace to allow a hear relative to become a pauper. This, if eyer accom- 
plished, rttust be effected by the exertions and influence of the Clergy ; 
and, indeed^. aiiiy^imprQved system of poor laws will depend very much 
upon them for its efficiency. - 

But the poor laWs^ with all their abuses, are not our greatest curse. 
If 200,000 persons support themselves by vagrancy, dishonesty, pro- 
stitution, and theft, and the profits of their crimes average 12^. a week, 
the country is taxed 6,000,000/. a year for their support. The estimate 
is probably underrated. It has been calculated that the^annual depre- 
dations in London exceed 2>0O0,000Z. ; and that it has 60,000 prosti- 
tutes. Seventy-five thousand persons were taken into custody there in 
1862 ! The civil power may punish, but it does not, cannot extend, 
to the prevention of crime. It only lops the branches which shoot 
across our way, and leaves the root untouched. Moral agencies alone 
can eradicate the plaiits, and the only effectual one will be a general 
system of religious education and instruction by the Clergy. 

It will elevate the national character. The mind, which 
becomes debased by low pursuits, is ennobled by a dignified object. 
Tlie slaves of political and personal licentiousness can be liberated, 
and raised to the dignity of men, only by making them quiet subjects, 
honest members of society, and (what includes all in a word) Christians, 
But religion itself is lowered by degrading associations, when it presents 
no prominent object of common interest but the concerns of a single, 
cheap-built, debt-encumbered meeting-house, whose minister is an 
illiterate volunteer, or a dependent hireling, holding his place on no 
better tenure than the caprice of his malters. The Church, even when 
divested of every accompaniment of pomp and splendouri commands 
veneration. Her most humble minister claims for his office an origin 
not of this world, and an authority which no earthly potentate may 
confer. The lowliest village fane is a part of one great Establishment, 
which combines all the elements of temporal dignity, and is invested 
besides with undefined greatness and power from above. Identified 
with the best parts of our history, and illustrated with a long list of 
distinguished worthies, the Church is the patron of the arts, the foster- 
parent of learning, the chief promoter of civil and religious liberty, the 
guardian of ortliodoxy, the great agent of Christian benevolence. To 
her the country is indebted for civilization, morality, and order. She 
alone offers a suitable education to all — from the poor child, who 
requiires but the lowest rudiments of knowledge, to the profound and 
accomplished scholar. She binds all ranks together ; raises the sou of 
the peasant to an equality' with princes; confers dignity on the senate, 
and olaims to,, spea^ .^h authority in the palace^ Great without 
^res^Ves her character of benignant majesty when she 
stdups^ to humble usefulness. As the satne water which, flowing in a 
mighty riveri;l^ay»%ealth^to city, de^tiends also in the gentle rain 
and dew to.MtiKze'and beatitifyjhe earth ; the Cliurch brings peace 
busings hallows the dearest 

' the ih^viesfe and finally, in a 

setViee side of the grave, 
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over the recent prey of death and corrup^on, she declares in full and 
certain assurance of faiths that last and crowning hope of the Gospel, 
the resurrection to et6p^lld life. JThus it is h^ to purify the"" taste ; to 
expand and elevate tibie miqd to engage, strengthen, and hallow the 
affections. High as may be the station, lowly^s may^be the lot of 
her disdplei she cah i^en^fy herself as well wim hiS tampoial duties 
as with his etq^al inters^ts. ^ And while he^ppeciat^ his own high 
privileges— anid^neith^^r feast nor lowest, that he is United with her — and 
rejoices in the faith th^al privileges vrill oie day^i^extended to 

all mankind, ah^ibiu:i to feel thsit, hy his e&l^ple, his 

exertions, his pikers, hO^pi^y contribute to accomplilh thi^ glorious 
eoxtsumnnation, , ^ ^ 

It WiLn ca£iLT£.^K|^avuSNo|^n & afviRiT or loyaltv. The 
Church and Stutt^ire so entirely ^governed on the same principles, that 
person* hostile to the one become i%the same- degree disaffected to the 
other. l3o generally^true is this, that for the most part it is only 
necessary to know the creed of an individual to determine what are 
his politics. The Church wiJJ be found wedded to tlie Constitution, 
Dissent to Liberalism, Infidelity to Jacobinism. If then we would 
preserve the lower classes ffrom becoming the topis and victims of 
factious demagogues, we must bring them back to the Church. Thus 
too we shall restore their confidence and attachment to their natural 
friends and protectors, the higher classes, fi:om*whom they have become 
so fatally estranged. In contested elections, we almost invariably find 
the shew of hands against the candidate who is supported by the gentry. 

It will bksxjre safety A^0 pe^ce for the country. Judg- 
ments are evidently impending over the earth, more .awful than any yet 
recorded in history. The strongest and fiercest principles of evil, 
anarchy, a|^d infidelity, are gathering themselves to attack the long- 
established force of despotism and superstition, ^he conflict cannot 
be delayed much longer, and it will be terrible : nor will the triumph 
of the assailants bring peace ; it will only be the commencement of a 
still fiercer struggle among themselves, when God will give full scope 
to their diabolic^ passions and purposes, that evil may be its own 
destroyer^ The signs of the times aie unequivocal, even to those who^. 
npver look beyond natural causes ; but as Christiana, we know th£^( 
befbre the ^eat and peaceful triumph of religion, which we now wttit 
for, God wifi, take vengeance on his enemies^ Where then shall we 
hide ourselves when he comes forth to judgment but in Him ? and 
reason and faith direct us to the same means of refuge* Tb^ Church, ^ 
which h& has blest and chosen to be the guarfiian of ^xed truth 

order, will then he the hope and of (he country By 

h^ piety imd leeal she will save herself that hear herv 

E^lan4 ^^ f sake, will be as ai^ark On a 

finally, It AVFoiia? jPiftB utAsa^ 

^ OP OTHER NATIONS. T^he of force, by which 

we hold our colonies, if, in^l^ature^ jU^caripuUfgM^t^porary. . A 
numerous and intelligantgpupmgi^t^v 
to be a subordinate posaassioii^^* 

and the effort which secure* iC lirfil hdiWfcf 
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their former masters. But^a deep and permanent feeling will bind 
them, to the. parent coiijitry of their faith ; and we may rest assured of 
the affectidns'of that lantl, be it . a colony or a sovereign state, ^whose 
temple is the' Church of England^ whose form of worship is her Liturgy, 
and whose ex^ples her worthies. • 

O Xord God ^lmigh|ty j . who alone^art King and Ruler oyer all the 
earth ! We earnestly and humhljr beseechr^thete to keep.and bless thy, 
Church whuj]^ ^ou hast purchased wth tlie/'bfcod of thine own Son, 
and gra(§( 7 twly preserved thxongh so' mapy giseab^dangers- Defend 
her withjthy s^lvaUon : c(«nfort lier with thy prlssence ; strengthens^ and 
purify her in this her trial; and ^rant th^, being endued with Jhe 
power of the Holy Ghost, n she m«iy^evermofe serve thee faithfhlly in 
righteousness and peace, through t% blessed Son^ Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. ‘ j. 

E. O. 


THE SPITAL PULPIT. 


Such is the title of the Spital Sermon^ as it is called, preached on 
Easter Tuesday of the present year, by Dr. Kiissell, **for the benefit of 
future preachers, if any one shall haply ask, ‘What is this Spital Ser- 
mon which I am desired to preach?*'* The authorities which he has 
consulted are, Stowe’s Survey^ Maitland’s London^ Newcouet’s 
Repertoriurn, and Ellis’s History of Shoreditch, We have been further 
favoured with a sight of that portion of a forthcoming history of Christ's 
Hospital^ by the Rev.W. Trollope, which relates to the subject ; and, 
as the civic solemnity connected with it is one of considerable national 
importance, we shall compress the information derived from these sources 
into as brief a space as possible. 

In the year 1 197, Walter Brtme, Sheriff of London, and Rosia^ his 
wife, founded a priory in the parish of St, Botolph without Bishopsgate, 
for canons regular. The priory was furnished with 180 beds, for the 
reception of sick persons and strangers, to whom it was the business of 
the brethren to render assistance and relief, as well as spiritual consola- 
tion and advice. ^ The first stone of the building was laid by Walter 
Fitx^ Walter, Archdeacon of. London ; and the house was dedicated^ by 


William de Maria, Bishop of London, to Jesus Christ and the 
Virgin, by the name of DotHus DH et Beatce Marias extra Bishopsgdte, 
In ehurehyard* of the priory, which was commonly called the Spital 
of St, Mary, oi St, S^tal, stood a pulpit of wood in the open 

air^ similar to tbatwhic^ is kil<>%h to have been erected ni PauVs Crass* 
Acbpidhs^e a very h^h antiquity, some le^ed person was 

appoint^ ye^ly' by f^e Bishop of Lnndohj, to preach at 'PdiJl’s Cross 
on Good' J*ridaj^,. on t^^nhject of and on the Mon- 
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djjiy, Tu<»s4ay, and Wednesday in week, three, other divinesf 

were in like manner appointed to uphold Ihe doctrine of the Remrrec^ 
Uon at the l^pitah Oii the Sundi^y followingf a fifth prehched at Paurs 
Cross, passing upon the ^merits of those who had 'preceded him, 

and, eSncludinif^ the; solemnity with an dp]^^gpate^e3^kp]|t^tio^ ftom 
himself. Pri the soiith^le of the SpitaV Pulpit a covere^gSIleiy^ 
provided for Qie Lold, Slayor^ ^Idermeh, Shcriffei, and pther person^ of 
distinction, who Went iil^^rocIsMon to hear the seni^ns ; their ladies 
also on the Monday font^jjig part of- the cavalcade : i^-nd, abov^ them 
were accommodations ibr 'OTB Bishop of London, and sucli otW^i^prelates 
as wetj^iable tp attend. '4^t the close of eaefi day’s solemnity^ his lord- 
ship and the sherifiTs entertained at dinner such of^ their friends among 
the aldermen as had attended th^ sermon in the morning. From this 
practice the civic festivities of Easter were at length extended to the 
scale expensive magnificence on whick they are pow conducted. 

With respect to th^ antiquity of the custom, it appears that in the 
year 1398, Richard II. ordered certaip decrees from Rome to be pro- 
claimed, by the preachers at PauVs Cre^s^ and St, Mary's Spital ; in 
1439 Philip MaVpas^ one of the sheriffs, gave twenty shillings a-year 
to the three preachers at the Spital; in 1454, Stephen Forster^ Mayor, 
gave forty shillings to the preachers at PauVs Cross and the Spital, 
The house or gallery, in which the mayor and aldermen sat at the 
Spital, was built in 1488, out of the goods,* and by the executors, of 
Richard Rawson, Alderman, and Isabel his wife. In 1517 the pulpit 
was prostituted to seditious purposes by a preacher named Bele or Bell, 
who lent himself to incite the populace against the foreign artificers, by 
whom the trade of English manufactures had considerably suffered. 
That at Paul’s Cross was more suitably occupied by the good Bishop 
Ridley in 1552, by whose preaching the foundation of the five city 
hospitals ( Chrisfsy St, Bartholomew' Sy St, Thomas's, Bridewell, and 
Bethlem ) wa^ effected. On this occasion he had dwelt upon the iniquity, 
as well as the impolicy, of neglecting the poor and needy; and the good 
young kmg, Edward VI. sent for him on the nioment, to confer on the 
means best suited to the relief of their necessities. The result is 
kpown. A year bad not elapsed, and Edward had been summoned 
t4 bis etem^ reward ; but not until he had accomplished the great 
design on wliich his heart was bent. On the, completion of the docu- 
mentSy only two days before his death, he ball blessed God, and s^aidr 
“Jjord^ I yield thee most hearty thanks, that thop hast given me life 
to finish this work to the glory of fiame.’' * 

: d^ of monasteries, the of St Mary 

tQ. Henry Vlll. ; but the remained^ aiid 

^'l^astet'ierttions were preached .ftom'it Queen EU- 

^afefeth at the ceremony in 1559 ; iMjlIie rtate With which 

she returlS^^ illustrative pf^the pageantry ojP ,lhe was 

“attendedrby a thodsa:h4> ittto in harness, witii shi^s of ipail^Ond 
croslets, and morris-pikes, alfq^n great pieces London 

unto the Cimrt, with drums, iiutes, and trumpjst^i^fpb two 

morris-^an^er^ and in a cart whfte of Christ*# 

Hosplt^lr^W^ had attended bn the fiitst ieiitah}i#h^bt 

was opened ’ ci]|tfeue4 regpl^ly # part ^;!lhc aunhal Jto!#jgi|iity ; 
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so that in 1594, when it becs^ne necessary to rebuild the Pulpit, a gallery 
was also erected for their accommodation. A tilted covering had been 
previously provided for the governors f and the records of the* year 1565 
speak of a new tilt, which had been ordered for tEe purpose. In 1642, 
during the great Rebellion, the pulpit was destroyed, and ’the sermons 
discontinued till the Restoration, whten some Convenient church was 
selected year rfter year fOr the celebration festival according to 

ancient custom. "From 1716 to 1797, choice was made of St. Bride’s 
Church,* in ‘Fldet-street ; and since that date, of Christ Church, New- 
gate-strCet ; the Corporation having claimed the "right of using it as the 
city chuteH. A fee of one guinea was formerly paid at Hhe Mansion- 
house to the sexton and beadle* of the parish for making the necessary 
preparations ; but the Lord Mayor, some years ago, refused the claim, 
and it has never yet been re-established. 

Since the year 1784, the Monday and Tuesday only have been ob- 
served, in consequence of a resolution passed by the Court of Aldermen, 
July 22, 1783 ; and a further resolution for limiting the sermon to one 
day was passed, January 17, 1786 ; but rescinded on the Hth of March 
following. In the mayoralties of Brass Crosby and John Wilkes, in 
1771 and 1775, the sermons were dropped altogether. Of late years, 
the ceremony has dwindled into little else than a mere train of official 
attendants, in comparison of the time when a crowded room was pro- 
verbially said to be ‘‘ crammed as full of company as St. Bride’s Church 
upon the singing a Spital Psalm at Easter.” The sermons are now no 
longer regularly printed, as they were to the year 1768, by order of the 
Court of Aldermen ; the order having been reversed on one occasion 
only, during the mayoialty of Brackley Kennct, in 1780. Some few 
have been occasionally published at the option of the author, and at his 
own expense; among others, that of Dr. Parr, in 1779, which is said to 
have occupied nearly three hours in the delivery. The preacher receives 
two guineas from the city funds, by virtue of an old endowment ; but 
he is expected to dispose of them by way of contribution to the relief 
of the incurable patients in Bethlehem Hospital. Formerly, collections 
for the poor were made after the sermons. 

Instead of the subject which was wont to be discussed from the Spital 
pulpit, the discourses now turn for the most part upon the objects for 
which the five royal Hospitals were endowed. According to the scheme 
proposed by the youthful founder, these objects included the relief of 
three distinct classes of poor : — 1 . The poor by irapotency ; 2. The 
poor by casualty ; 3. The thriftless poor. These classes were again 
subdivided, and an appropriate asylum was found for the fatherless poor 
mmCs ehildi in Christ’s HospItai. ; for the sick, the maimed, and the 
diseased, in St. Bartholomew’s and St, Thomas’s ; for lunatics in 
Bethlshrm ; and for the rioter, the vagabond, the idl^ apprentice, and 
the hartot, in Bridewell, All these objects are now provided for on 
an enlarged scale ; and a report is read on each day of the number of 
children maintained and educated, and of sick, disorderly, and lunatic 
persons, for w|iom provision is made in the respective Al- 

though much of the ancient ceramony hast fallen into disqse, the boys of 


* Tb^ sermon wm preadied at St. Bride’s, by rotation, 
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Christ*^ Hospital, .witK the legend “ He is risen'* attached to their left 
shoulder, still form part of the civic procession, T^^aiting on the Monday 
for the Lord Mayor and Corporation, with tbei% ladies, in the Royal 
Exchange ; and on Tuesday, going straight^ to the Mansion-house ; 
where; on iJeing presented by the steward to his Lordship each boy 
receives a new liixpencfe the monitors a shilling; a^d the nurses and 
Grecians, half-a-gainea.%In' mayoralty of Alderman Thompson, 
who had been rJcenlly elected to the presidency of the Hosptal, these 
donations were doubled in every instance. As they pasa thrpugh the 
Egyptian-hall, they rec^iyd a glass of wine and two buns ; .and, this 
business concluded, they are again followed by the civic authorities^ but 
without the ladies, to Christ Church, where the service of the preceding 
day is repeated. It is usual for the junior Bishop to preach on the 
Monday, and a Clergyman selected by the Mayor on the Tuesday ; and 
on both occasions, an Anthem, composed by the Head Master, is sung 
by the children. The Anthem for last year, together with the Report 
above-mentioned, so far as it relates to Christ's Hospital, was given in 
our Number for May, 1832. During the year last past, there were in 
Christ's Hospital^ 1335 children; in Su Bartholomew' 26,443 patients; 
in SU Thomas' Sy 24,931 patients; in Bridewell, 691 vagrants ; and in 
Bethlehem, 335 lunatics. 




ORGANO-HISTORICA.— No. II. 

THE ORpAN AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

This instrument was built by a German of the name of Schrider, 
son-in-law to Father Schmidt, the builder of the organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral.* Schrider succeeded Schmidt in his business and appoint- 
n^ents, in 1710. The organ at Westminster Abbey appears to be the 
first instrument he built on his own account : but after the death of 
Sdunidt, he became celebrated as an organ-builder, and finished some 
vei?y fine instruments, which are in existence at this time, and will be 
noticed in future numbers of this publication. 

» Although bred and brought up under Schmidt, his organs a^e of 
quite an q)pbsite cast to his master's. His Diapasons are distinguished 
% being voiced stronger in the treble than Schmidt's, and partaking 
somewhat of the quality of the Principal. Upon examination, Schmidt's 
diapasens appear to have very few nicks on the languid, which is the 
eau^e of <|a1^ ne round quality of tone that characterises his diapasons ; 
on the cwksii^ycSchrider's diapasons have more nicks, and eonsequently, 
are more reedy. , . 

The instrument under notice has lately undergone ap extensive 
repair and improvement, by late Mr. Elliott, wl^ added a set of 
double diapason pipes. The following is a deso|iptipn of its stops ; — 


e See CRRiSTiAyK Hembubkancer for July, page 430. 
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CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Flute. 

3 Principal. 

4 Fifteenth, 

‘5 Cremona. 

280 pipe,. 

^ SWELL. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Hautboy. 

4 Trumpet. 

Swell, 128pip*es. 

Choir, 280 ditto. 

Great organ, 940 ditto. 

Total of pipes, 1348 

Tlie compass of the great and choir organs, is from G G to D in alt ; 
— 56 notes : that of the swell, from fiddle G to D in alt ; — 32 notes. 
The pedal pipes (stop 13) were added to the organ, during the time 
Dr. Arnold was organist, by that celebrated artist, Avery ; and, although 
on a small scale, they are very fine in quality of tone. Of the double 
diapason pedal pipes, added by Elliott in 1828,* the effect is not 
good, as they do not blend with the other parts of the instrument : the 
scale, in all probability, not agreeing with that of the other stops- ; or, 
perhaps, there is not a sufficient quantity of wind, as to weight, since 
only one pair of bellows supplies the whole organ. The wind in this 
organ is remarkably unsteady, although a new pair of horizontal bellows 
were inserted by Elliott, after the coronation of George the Fourth. 
This unsteadiness of wind did not exist with the old diagonal bellows. 
A new trumpet and clarion were also added at the same time, but they 
are voiced so soft, that the ear can scarcely discern whether such stops 
are in the organ, or not. The only good parts of this instrument are 
the diapasons of the great organ, which are very fine ; and the pedal 
pipes by Avery. The chorus of the great organ is harsh : and the 
choir organ and swell are both worn out. It has an octave of German 
pedals for the feet. For the last two months the choir service has been 
performed without the help of the organ, as it is at this time undergoing 
some repairs and alterations, with the addition of a most splendid gothic 
case to the great organ. This case was made at Peterborough, and 
exceeds in elegance, beauty, and chastity of style, any thing of the kind 
in England, not exceptiuf^ that at St. George’s, Windsor. If half 
its cost were expended in adding a new choir organ and swell to the 
instrument, it would have been of the utmost adv^tage to the choral 
service, as at present the instrument does not possess a sufficient 
variety of fmcy stops for accompanying the voices. Although the 
liberality of Dean has been thus far extended, we would still plead 
for the further imjprovement of a new choir and swell organ of greater 
compass. 


" $eA The Times, N6v. 10th, 1828. 


GREAT ORGAN.; 

1 Open Diapason. Epat front. 

2 Open ditto West fVpnt. 

3 Stop ditto. 

4 Principal. 

5 Flute. " 

a Twelfth. 

7 Fifteenth. 

8 Sexqiiialtra. , , 3 ranks. 

9 Mixture* 2 ditto. 

10 TrurapSt. 

11 Clarion. 

12 Cornet. 5 ranks* 

13 Pedal pipes. 

14 Double Diapason. 

940 pipes. 



. Cvri<^ Arrmgement of Me Lord's Frayer^ to compose two distinct Poems : the words of the Lord's Prayer 
iemy ceniraif forming the termination of the Itrsty and the commencement of the Second 

THE UNIVERSAL SACRIFICE, 

f Heart, by prayer for grace. 

Of the < Hand, by ol>edience to the lawe. 
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No. XVI.— ON ;rHE ERECTION OF AN ORGAN. 

HILARY TERM, 1830. 


Jay V. Webber.* 


This was, in the instance, a busi- 
ness of showing cause in the Eptaeopal 
Consistorial Court of Sarum, why a fa- 
culty should not be granted for confirming 
the erection of an organ, seyenteen feet 
six inches in height, and, in width, nine 
feet, in tlic parish church of Tisbury, in 
the county of Wilts, and was promoted 
by the Rev. Simon Webber, the Vicar, 
and by one of the churchwardens, and 
others, parishioners and inhabitants of 
Tisbury, against James Jay, one of the 
churchwardens, and others, parishioners 
and inhabitants of the said parish. The 
organ liad been erected, in pursuance of 
a resolution of vestry on the 16th of 
August 1826, at an expense of 244/. 
which sum had been defrayed by volun- 
tary contributions. The organ was erected 
in May 1827, and upon a petition to the 
Bishop of the Diocese for a faculty con- 
firming the erection of this organ, the 
grant was opposed on the ground ** that 
it was inexpedient that a faculty should 
be decreed, at least without the usual 
clause in such faculties inserted, that the 
said organ should not be burthensome 
to the parishioners for keeping the same 
in order, or for an organist.” 

The cause was heard upon act on peti- 
tion and affidavits, and on the 29th of 
July 1829, the Chancellor of the Diocese 
decreed the faculty: but reserved the 
consideration of the question of costs. 
From this decree an appeal was prose- 
cuted to this Court. 

Phillmore and Addamsfor the Appellants. 

The King* 8 Advocate and Dodson for the 
Eespondefits. 

Judgment.— Sir John Nicholl.— 
This is an appeal from the Consistory 
Court of Salisbury, where it wa^ origi- 
nally a proceeding to obtain ^' faculty 
confirming the erection of an organ in 
the parish church of Tisbury, Wiltshire^ 
the application being made by the mi- 
nister and one of the obutchwardens, 
and opposed by^e other, and by several 
parishioners. ^ a 

The usual proceedings were had ; affi- 
davits were eRbibited on both sides, an^ 
the faculty was finally decreed ; and from' 


that deerStfe the parishioners have ap- 
pealed. — The prasertim of the appeal is, 
that the Judge of the court below “did 
order or decree that, an organ having 
been erected by voluntary contributions, 
and being now standing in the parish 
church of Tisbury, (which organ was 
erected without any expense to the pa- 
rish in consequence of a vote of a vestry 
regularly called and assembled,) a licence 
and faculty should be granted under the 
seal of his office, confirming the erection 
of the said organ, and, by so ordering or 
decreeing, did virtually reject the prayer 
of J ames J ay, (one of the churchwardens,) 
John Bennett and others, parishioners 
and inhabitants of tlic parish aforesaid, 
that is to say, that the said faculty might 
not issue without the insertion of a clause 
therein, that the expense of playing and 
keeping in repair the said organ, should 
not be defrayed at any time by any rate, 
tax, or assessment, to be levied on the 
inhabitants of the parish.” So that no 
objection is offered to what has been 
already done — the erection of the organ 
by voluntary subscriptions, nor to the 
playing upon it — provided the expense 
also is defrayed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. But the appellants complain, that 
a clause has not been inserted in the 
faculty protecting the parish against any 
future expense by rate, either for playing 
on, or repairing this organ. 

The only question then is, whether the 
faculty is invalid in law, or whether at 
least, the discretion of the Ordinary has 
been improperly exercised in granting a 
faculty without such a clause. Cases of 
this sort do not often come before the 
Court in a contested form ; they gene- 
rally pass sub silentio and without oppo- 
sition. This may account for a clause 
being often inserted, exonerating the 
parish from all expenses. Here the ex- 
penses of erection formed no burthen on 
the parish, and the fScuIty decreed does 
nothing more than confirm that erection. 
1 have beard no authority cited to the 
effect that such an approbation of the 
erection of an organ, by voluntary con- 
tributions, will have the effect of neces- 


* A ttanae, proVIfliiis agalpst any future expeme falling on tha.pai1ib, used not be inserted in 
a faenlty. eonprinlng tbe eremdn of an oirgaii by voluntary contributions, and, with the consent of 
the vestry, in a parish church. The seatence of Codrt below allirmhdl with costs. 
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sarily burtliening the parish with the 
costs of repairs, or the expense of an 
organist, t have heard no authority 
quoted showing that the faculty is not 
legal, because^ there is no clause pro- 
spectively binding the parish against 
paying an organist by rate, if the parish, 
acting by its vestry, should think fit 
hereafter so to do. » 

If the faculty had directed, that the 
performance upon, and repairs of this 
organ, should in futnre be paid for opt 
of the parish rates, that might be a 
objection; for the Ordinary has no power 
to bind the parish to an expense for an 
article which is not absolutely necessary. 

A notion, indeed, formerly existed, that 
by an unanimous vote of the parish a 
clause might be inserted that the expense 
should be paid out of the rates ; and, ac- 
cordingly, there are instances where such 
clauses have been inserted : but that is 
wrong in principle, for such unanimity 
may exist only at the actual time : the 
opinion and wishes of the parish may be 
wholly different after the lapse of a few 
years ; and neither the Ordinary, nor the 
existing inhabitants have a right to bind 
their successors to an expense not legally 
necessary. In a collegiate church, or- 
gans may be necessary on account of the 
manner in which the service is there 
performed ; but, in a parish church, it is 
not an article of legal necessity. It may 
be very edifying and beneficial, as it tends 
to excite attendance, and to aid and ele- 
vate devotion, The assistance of church 
music is beautifully described by Hooker, 
in a passage which it is unnecessary to 
quote ;* and the propriety of the intro- 
duction of organs, as a part of religious 
worship, has been so generally acknow- 
le^ed, that they have been admitted 
into all reformed churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Scotch church, and of some 
few others. The erection of organs, 
therefore, in parish churches, is not to be 
discouraged, if the circumstances of the 
parish, regard beir% had to its opulence 
and popmation, and to the size of its 
ehurch, offer no objections. Of these 
eifeumstahees the Ordinary is to judge ; 
cais^y expense to .be incurred, the pa- 
tish alone is tp 4eci^e. 

jin the case no objection has 

been ofibred, ansing out of the ci^um- 
stflhcee the parish. It cont^hs a 
population of betweeh W and. five tb^S- 
sand The rateable property is 

a, year ; and a rate for the salary 
of an would '^be, perhaps, one 

Hooker’s Eccl. 


of an Orgati. 

penny in the pound. The erection of 
the organ is not suggested to have pro- 
duced inconvenience to the parishioners 
in attending divine worship : it was erect- 
ed by voluntary contributions, without 
any expense to the parish ; and the erec- 
tion was founded upon a previous order 
in vestry. The faculty, then, merely 
confining the erection, appears per- 
fectly -proper, unless it could be shewn 
that, in point of law, by so doing, it 
binds the parish out of the rates to find 
an organist, and to keep the organ in 
rephir. No authority has been quoted to 
show that such would be tlie effect. The 
parish is left quite at liberty. It may 
apply even to have the organ removed 
altogether, if such a measure could be 
shewn to be necessary, or even strongly 
beneficial, for the more important object 
of enabling the parishioners to attend 
public worship in the parish church. 
This faculty binds the parish to nothing. 
The Ordinary merely approves and con- 
firms the erection of this organ by 
voluntary contributions. This is the 
doctrine I find laid down in these Courts. 

Two cases have occurred within my 
own recollection— *first, the Margate case. 
There a person offered to present the 
parish with an organ. The parish, by a 
resolution of vestry, applied for a faculty 
to erect it. This was objected to by a 
few individuals, upon the ground that 
the expense of erecting it would fall 
upon the jiarish, and that there was no 
provision for an organist. But the Court 
overruled objection. In that case, 
the question .was, whether the Ordinary 
should allow "an organ to be erected ; 
here the questioq Js, whether the faculty, 
confirming the Erection, is erroneous, 
because a clause of exoneration from 
future expenses is not inserted. The 
other was the Clapham case. In that 
case, the Commissary of Surrey had re- 
fused to aHow a decree with intimation to 
issue, because there was no permanent pro- 
vision for an organist. The Court of Ar- 
ches, on appeal, reversed the decision, and 
decreed the faculty without such a clause. 

1 must, then, pronounce against the 
appeal, because the ‘faculty does nothing 
to bind the parish. It leaves the matter 
quite open. It neither lays the burthen 
on the parish, nor prevents the parish 
undertdking .it hereafter^ if the vestry 
should choose to support such a burthen 
in case of the failure of voluntary contri-, 
butipns. I ^rel^ remit the qaiuie 
witn the coats pf ^ 

Polity^ b. b , »« j 
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Domestic. — The Revenue for the 
quarter ending July 5th, shews an appa- 
rent increase on the year of 569,703/. ; we 
say apparent, because the secret of con- 
cocting a revenue is one of the 

greatest arcana of a statesman, and the 
sums we re^ of, unless we are aj||i^tted 
into the conclave, are very apt to imslead. ^ 
For instance, persons of plain common 
sense, would natjurally conclude that an 
increase of the revenue would enqble 
ministers to reduce the dead weight, and 
establish a sinking fund. — No such thing ! 
The prosperity of our finances calls for an 
issue of Exchequer Bills to meet the ex- 
penses of the current quarter, to the 
amount of 7,322,423/. ; which in the end 
must double the actual amount of the 
debt ; and we suspect the public care 
very little whether the funded or unfunded 
debt be the largest, so long as they feel 
that they pay the interest of the whole. 
We trust our readers will bear these re- 
marks in mind, when inspecting the pub- 
lic accounts ; our countrymen know very 
little of the Whig- treasury- manoeuvring. 
They are too apt to look at, what Mr. 
Hume calls, “ the tottle of the whole, 
without paying any regard to the items ; 
but if the finances were as fiourishing as 
they arc represented, why the repeated 
clamour for retrenchment, and the al- 
most avowed intention of attacking vested 
rights, and appropriating the revenues of 
the Church for secular purposes? The 
next quarter, we anticipate, will throw 
some light upon the subject. 

The House of Lords, we grieve to say, 
has not fulfilled our expectations, and 
the Protestant Church of Ireland is now 
about to become mere matter of history. 
How long will the English Establishment 
survive ? — and that once gone — how long 
will the Peers exist as a legislative body? 
— and then — ^we may perhaps reach 1 849 ! ! 

The Hi^se of Commas have, since our 
last, been piously and patriotically en- 
gaged, in advocating the removal of what 
are called the Jewish disabilities — in 
other words, in labouring to introduce a 
body of lenslators in the hot^se of Par- 
liament, who, descended from those who 
met our blessed Lord with shouts of 
“ Crudify him, erucify him/* and finally 
perpetrated the dhcursed act, will now be 
called upon to legislate for his disciples, 
and, perhapSii itmy introduce amendments 
tinder :the patronage of. their 
advocates, which ihltjr end, as a modest 
Hebrew emee petitioned, in the convei| 


sion of St. Paul’s Cathedrafinto a Jew- 
ish synagogue. 

We believe that the Church Spoliation 
Bill, in one house, and the Jewish Eman- 
cipation Bill in the other, are the only 
things worth noticing in their proceed- 
ings. The cause of the West India 
Slaves has been advocated by the saints 
— the murdered factory-children slaves 
h|iye been left by the ^ame saints to be 
murdered still. 

Portugal.— The last month has been 
pregnant with important events in this 
distracted country. The English captain 
who did nothing, has been superseded by 
another, who has done every thing ; and 
his activity, combined with the treachery 
of Don Miguel’s officers, has effected the 
capture of the royal fleet. Don Pedro, 
however, is not yet at Lisbon, and that 
distinguished officer and patriot, Marshal 
Bourmont, now commands the royal army; 
so that the rebels are not likely to suc- 
ceed according to their boastings ; — it is, 
indeed, pretty clear, that the Algarves are 
by no means unanimous in behalf of the 
ex-emperor, and the general rising in his 
favour is confined to a few idle brigands, 
and those who are overawed by the fear 
of being plundered by the motley crew of 
vagabonds, the dregs of every nation, 
who compose the elite of the buccaneering 
army. 

France remains in a very unsettled 
state ; insun-ections continue in various 
departmental cities ; Paris is to appear- 
ance tranquil, but an emeute is looked for 
during the “ three glorious days.” 

The statue of Napoleon has been re- 
placed upon the column in the Place 
Vendome. 

Russian Finances. — The political 
aspect of affairs in this country is as 
favourable as possible. Her national 
debt, on January 1, 1833, amounted to 
863,249,849 rubles, 47 kopeks in bank 
notes. To reduce the debt, 15,909,793 
rubles 9 kopeks were applied in the year 
1832. There remained in the sinking 
fund, in the beginning of this year, 
18,080,224 rubles 80 kopeks. The 
amount of the banknotes in circulation, 
is 595,776,310 rubles. 

Thx Colonies. —-We have not yet 
learnt the feelings of the Colonists re- 
siding on their estates, respecting the 
Slave Emancipation Bill, but from 
various conjectinres that have reached 
us, it is not expected to be very favour- 
able. 
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1 CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. I 


AUGUST, 1833. 


' LESSONS, &C. ' 

aUDJEC?. 

AUTHOKS to be CONSULTED 

9 SUNDAY after tnimi'Y. 
Morning.—l Kings xvlii. . 

Early Piety ■[ 

Dr. Lardner. 183. 

N. Parkhurst. I. 69. 

Acts ii. 

Church Communion i 

Bp.Mant, II. 291. 

Bp. Beveridge. I. 29. 

Collect 

Prayer for the Spirit's Aitt ... | 

Bp. Blomdeld. 5C. 

Dr. Hole, II. 279. 

Epistle, 1 Cor. x. 1—13. 

Temptations { 

Bp. Atterbury. I. 87. 

Xn. Rem^, XII. 489. S.Wix. 
Bp. Varr^ildert. II. 173. 

c 

1 

Gospel, Luke xvi. 1 — 9 . 

Unjust Steward ......... < 

J. Knight. 341. 

J. Hall. II. 209. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

C. 1, 2, 3, (4), L.M. Old Hundredth. 
XXXVII. 1, 2, 3, p.M. St. Martin's. 


Evening . — 1 Kings xix. . . 

Elijah’s Zeal 

W. Reading. IV. 28. 

Heb.vii 

Christ our Intercessor , . . . | 

Bp. Van Mildert. I. 411. 

Bp. Hopkins. 528, 538. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XVIII. 1, 2, 3, L.M. St. Olave*s. 

IX. 7, 8, 9, 10, c.M. St. Ann's. 


10 SUNDAY fir/lfcr TRINITY. 



. f 

Bp. Mant. HI. 251. 

Morning.^l Kings xxi. . 

Ahah's Humiliation -{ 

W. Reading. II. 416. 
Pastoralia, Ser. 42. 

Acts ix 

Jesus the Messiah 

Dr. I Barrow. 11. 180, &c. 

Collect . . • . . 1 

Prayer that God may listen to our\ 
Petitions / 

J, Slade. II. 407. 

Epistle, 1 Cor.xii. 1—11 

Diversity of Gifts | 

( 

Dr.S. Clarke VI. 105. 

Bp. Newton. I. 121. 

S. Wilks. 340, 

Gospel, Luke xix. 41 — 48 

Compassionate Prophet 

J. Hall. II. 225. 

A. Munton. 117, 

Appropriate singing, Psalms j 

LI. 1, 2, 3, s.M. St. Bride's. 

LXXII. 7, 8, 11, 12, c.M. Bath. 


JBwnin^.— 1 Kings xxii. . 

Death of Ahah | 

W. Reading. IV. 43. 

Bp.Hall’s Conterop. B. XIX. 

James i 

Oiur Sins from Ourselves . . . | 

Ahp.TiU^Son. II. 377. 
Dr.MossrviI. 265. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

CXLVI. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.M. Irish. 

Evening Hyran. 


11 SUNDAY a/fer TRINITY. 

f 

Dr. Lottie. 72. 

jiforninp.— 2 Kings v. . . 

Naaman -j 

Bp. Babington. 289. 

Bp. Hall’s Contemplations, 
Book XIX. p. 1307. 

Abp. Sharps in, 140. 

Bp. Beveridge. II, 403, 8rc. 

Acts xvi . 

Saving Faith | 

Collect \ 

Prayer for Grace to keep God’s) 
Commandments 1 

Bp. Beveridge, Thesau. The- 
olog. on Titus ii. 11, 12, 


and 2 Pet. Ui. 18. 

.Epistle, 1 Cor. XV. 1—11 

Divipe Grfice 

Bp. Mant. 11. 143* 

Dr. R. Lucaa. V. 197, 


Pharisee and Publican . . « . i 

Christian Remem. XJl* 183. 

Gospel, Luifie xvia.9— 14 

J. HalL n. 241. 



J. Knight. 888. 

Ajip^riate singing Psalms | 

LXXXVIi,6,7,8, c.js, trestmineierNew. 
LXXX^^. 1, 2, 3, 4, o.Mb jf bridge. 


2 Kings ix. . 

Jehu andiiftd King 

W. Heading. IV. 87. 

:;^lPet.lii 

W^-Aoing a Security against Evil 

TiUdlaoti. III. SSf. 
Dr.Vr.Claggett. JV.428. ^ 

ApptbiHSate itngiog Psali^'^ 

CXIX. 137, 188, 144, c.<r. Beoiieg, 

8, 3, fff c*te. Abittgdott. ^ 
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LBSSONS, ao. 

f ^ ^ 

SUBJECT. 

AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. 

12 SUNDAY a//cr TRINITY- 

Morning.^2 Kings x. . . 

Acts xxiii 

Collect 

Epistle, 2 Cor. iii. 4 — 9 . 

JeJ"* • { 

Conscience . . . ' 

Prayer for Mercy ...... J 

Law t^ the Gospel | 

Pastoralia, Ser, 44. 

W. Reading. 11, 443. 

Bp. Hfill’s JDontemp. B. XX. 
Dr. Fiddes. 487. 

Bp. Hopkins. 660. 

Abp. Tillotson. I. 353. 

Dr. R. South on Ps. cxlv. 9. 
Bp. Qehon. 1. 396. 

Bp. Smalridge. 309. 

Dr. Altham. I. 317, 340. 

Gospel, Mark. vii. 31 — 37 • 

The Deaf and the Stammerer . . | 

J. Hall. 11. 257. 

Dr. Markland. I. 205. 

— « 

Appropriate singing Psalms ■! 

CXXVII. 1, 2, Burford. 

CXLVII. ?, 3, 4, 5, c.M. Irish. 


Evening. — 2 Kings xviii. . , 

1 John ii 

Hezekiah | 

Love of God and of the World incon- t 
sistent 1 

Bp. Hall’s Contemp. B. XX. 
W. Reading. IV. 71. 

Dr. J. Rogers. III. 85. 

Dr. Snape. I. 317. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XLIl. 1ft, 11, 12, c.M. Sheldon, 
eXXV. 1, 2, 4, 5, c.M. St. Stephen's. 
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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

The parishioners of Frampton-upon-Severn have lately presented their minister, 
the Rev. H, West, M.A. with an elegant and costly piece of plate, in testimony of 
their grateful sense of his benevolence to the poor, and of his zealous and faithful 
discharge of the duties of a Christian pastor.” 


On Sunday, June 30, the Rev. B. Spurrell, M.A, upon the occasion of his 
appointment to the chapelry of Holt, near Bradford, Wilts, preached an excellent and 
appropriate farewell sermon from Eph. vi, 24, to an attentive congregation at St. 
Mary’s Church, Scarborough, where he had been curate for nearly four years, and 
had gained the esteem and respect of all who knew him, by a diligent discharge of 
his duties, and by his exemplary conduct. 


; h ORDINATIONS.— 1 8.35. 

Winchester 7. 

DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. Universilg. 

Braune, deorge Martin B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. 

Carter, Richard Foster » . . . . B.A, St. John’s- Camb. 

Cathrew, Edward John B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 

Dunn, Rol^rt James B.A. Exeter Oxf. 

Elliott, Charles Bolieau . ' • B.A. Queen’s Camb. 

Hogarth, David . (let, dim,) , * , Literate 
Lark«hi^E4natind Roberts . . . . B, As Trinity Oxf. 

Maddock, Edward Knight . . , , B.^t/ Catharine Hall Camb. 

Pooke, William Henry , . . . . B.A. Worcester Oxf. 

Tate, William Bunting^. ;y$. , , M.A. Trinity. Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

Beadon> Ricjl^rd A’^urt (let, dim,) B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
Bray, WilHii^ ' . . . . . B.A^ Exeter pxf, 

Ctoey, Henry • , - . . , . .'•B.A. Worcester Oxf. 

Kempt, Rnb^j^t 

New^, ♦ «.<, BiA« MaKdaleft Hall Oxf. 

Yot; XV.^ ' kp. VfJt. : 3 T > 


Bg Bishop of 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 


Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 
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Name. Degree. College (hueers/ti/. By Bishop of 

Tayne, Edward M.A. New Oxf. h Winchester 

Pearson, Arthur Hugli . (let. dim.) B.A. Queen’s Camb. Winchester 

Richardson, Henry Kemp .... B.A. Trinity Catnb. Winchester 

Stevens, James M.A. Syt. John’s Oxf. Winchester 

Touzel, HeVie* ....... B.A* Sidney Sussex X-amb. Winchester 

Deacons, iG.-ws^^Priests, 10. — Total, 20. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. ' . Appointment. 

Crane, RobcU Prentice . . Domestic Chapl. to Lord Stuart De Rothsay. 

DufFicld, M. I) Domestic Chapl. to Lord Western. 

Dyer, William ^ . Domestic Chapl. to Luid de Sauniarez.' 

Mackie, Charles Head Mast, of Free Grammar School at Appleby. 

Marsden, J. Howard . . . Lect. in Divinity at St. Bees Coll. Cumberland. 

Myers, Thomas Chapl* to Lord Viscount Lorton. 

Skelton, Joseph Mast, of Grammar School at Scarborough. 

Snooke, Hargood Bettesworth Domestic Chapl. to Earl Grey. 

Wells, Gilford Head Mast, of Grammar School at Stourbridge. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Athawes, John. . . . Great Loiighton, R. Bucks Lincoln Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Baker, Robert Geo. Stevenage, R. Herts Lincoln Wm. Barker, Esq. 

Ball, John { St.’ Mary, C. St. John s Coll. Oxf. 

Blofield, Thomaa J. I | Gloster Glosler D. & C. of VV orce.sicr 

Bollandf William . . Wallham Cross, C. Herts London Bp. of London 

Boscawen, HoDotL E. Ticeburst, V, Sussex Cbich. 1), & C. of Cant. 

Bury, Charles .... Albrigliton, C. Salop L. & C. Wm. Spurrier, Esq. 

Chatfield, W. A. . yStolfold, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Chcales, Henry . . . Burton Penwardine, V. > Lincoln Lincoln H. Handley, Esq. 

Cookson, Charles . . Min, Can. of Cath. Ch. of Peterborough D. & C. of Pctei boro 

Cox, R. A Montacute, V. Somerset B. & W. John Phelips, Esq. 

Crane, R. Prentice . Heybridge, V. Ks.sex London D. & C. of St. Paul’s 

Crofts, Henry .... Linton, One Med., H. W. York York Thi? King 

Cubitt, John Oxwich, R. . Norfolk Norwich John Rlakc, Esq. 

Delacour, Charles . . Heckington, V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. 11. B. Benson 

Draper, Wm. Yorke Brook, II. Kent Canj;^ D. & C. of Cant. 

DuklafieU, C. E. . { “a"gl„thby, C. } ^arlWe D, & C. of Carlisle 

Etty, J. S Min. Can. in Cath. Ch. of Winchester 

Fcndall, James . . . Coniberton, V, Camb. Ely Jesus Coll, Camb. 

Gamier, Thomas . . Wanborough, V. Wilts Salisbury D.&C.of Winchester 

George, William. . . Bridell, R. Pemb. St.Davld’sThe Fi^eeholders 

Gillmor, William . . Earls Heaton, St,Pcter, C.V^f, York York V. of Dewsbury 

Grritsm, John . . . | swavese” v’’ 

Harrison, W Crondall, V. Hants WihchesLSt. Cross Hospital 

Hilton, John St. Nicholas Wade, V. Kent Cant. Abp. ofCant. 

Jones, D Liandevilog, V. Cardigan St.Davld’sR. Stanley, Esq. 

Kempe, Edward M. Lankinghnrnei V. Cornwall Exeter Miss He wish 

Landon, George ... St. Erth, V. , Cornwall Exeter D, & C. of Exeter 

Maitland, Thormts H. South Moulton^ P.C. Devon Exeter D.& Cns. of Windsor 

Meljer, T. VV Haddenham, P*1[4t Camb. Ely Archdii. of Ely 

Micklcburg, Janus . AshiII, V. { ^*^Wells C^?^^ 

Molson^’.WilUam . . Markby, P,C. Lincoln Lincoln t’.MassingberdyEeq* 

Newbblt, W, R. . . . Somerton, V. Bomemt 9^ flit W; Earl of Jichester 

Noiman, C. M. R. , North wold, R. r Norfolk iiildrwich Bp. of Ely 
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Name. . 

Owen, J . 

Parker, William . . . 
Richards, George . . 
Soames, Win, Aldwiti 
Tatham, William . . 

Waddington, George | 

Wilkins, Thomas . . 
Wilson, Thos. D. H* 


Prefermvnf^. County. 

Hechrydi C. Cardigan 

Sabam Toney, R. Norfolk 

W’alkhampton, V. Devon 

Greenwich, V. ^ 'Kent 

Great Oakley, R. JSssex 

Mashani, V. N.York > 

with Kirkby Malzeard, V.W.York f 
Collingbourne Kingston^ V. Wilts 
Hindcrclay, ft, Suffolk 


Diocese Pah on. 

o, TA : f '• Lloyd, and 
^‘•I’*''‘‘'‘ic.Lqngcroft,Esqs. 
Norwich New Coll, Oxf. 
Exeter Sir Ralph Lopez, Kt. 
Rochester The JCing 
London- St.John’sColi.Camb. 

Chester Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Salisbury P.&C.of Winchester 
Norwich Rev. T. D. 11, Wilson 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Died, lately, in tlic forty-second year of his age, at his vicarage of Eeltham, in 
Middlesex, the Rev. Joseph Morris, M.A. and F.R.S. eldest son of the late John 
Morris, Esrj. of Staines, and formerly of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

In the retired circle in which Providence had placed him, no man could be more 
highly or justly valued. Equally conscientious in the discharge of his parochial and 
domestic duties, lie commanded (he respect, esteem, and alfection of all around him. 
\ midst the threatening a.spect anct»wavering character of the times, Mr. Morris's 
orthodoxy and his loyalty were alike unshaken. His acquirements were various and 
extensive ; and, had he enjoyed leisure to display them, he might have made no 
ordinary figure in the literary annals of his country. 


Name. 

Holland, John Gipps 
(Jarlisle, William . ^ 

('allow, J. S I 

f lavcll, John . . . . | 

Hutton, Henry . . . 

.lones, John 

IMathew, George . . 
Morris, Joseph. . . . 

Neve, Charles. • • *1 
Stuart, John Francis 
Tourney ,W''m. D.D. 

Towiishend, Thomas 
Vyse, John. ..... 

White, John . . . . |^ 


Staff. ) (Fr 

{Derby 


Pi eferment 
Fctcham, R. 

Ipstone, C. 

and Sutton le Dale, R. 
with Duckmanton, V. 

Copcnhall, R. 
and Madcley, V. 

Church Knowle, R. 
with Kimmeridge 
Beaumont, R. 

Llangynllo, R. 

Greenwich, V. 

Feltham, V. 

Brierly Hill, P.C. 
and Kilmersdon, V. 

Lower Gravenhurst, R. 

Preb. of Catb. Ch. of Peterborough 
and Preb. in Coll. (ffi. of Westminster 


County Diocese. Patron. 

Surrey Winchest.Rev. J. G. Bolland 
Staff. ) C Freeholders 


Chester 

Stafford 

‘ Dorset 
Essex 


Chester 
L. & C. 


Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Lo)d Crewe 


Bristol W. Richards, Esq. 


Ai^horpe, R. 
Wt)otton, R- 


London Guy’s Hospital 
Cardigan StDavid'sKreeholders 
Kent RochesterThe King 
MiddlesexLondun 
W orcester Worcester 
Somerset B. & W. Lord Chancellor 
Beds. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Bp. of Peterborough 
The King. 


Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Mangles 
Northam. Peterboro Exeter Call. Oxf. 


Preb of Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 

and Hardwick, R. Bucks Lincoln 

Bucknell, R. Oxford Oxford 


Y comans, iW.Bohun 


and Warndon, 


Worcester Wore. 


Bp. of Salisbury 
New Coll. Oxt 
New Coll. Oxf, 

^B. Johnson, Esq. as 
} Trustee for R. 
\ Berkley, Esq. a 
r Roman Catholic 


Name. Appointment. 

Evans, Benjamin • Under Mast, of Harrow School. 

lyM), John Whitmore Fell, of New Col). Ojtf. 

' ^ 

OXFORD. . 

ELECTiOKS, Mr. William Boyd, B.A. of University 

On the last day of Act Term, the Rev. - College, has been elected Fellow of that 
Godfrey • Faussett, D.D* late Fellow^ of Society, on the Northumberland Founda- 
Magdalen Co^ege, .unanimously re- tion. 

elected Margaret {hcofesior of Divinity. Mr, J. Carey, B.A. and Mr. Gustavua 
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Umversilff, Ecclesiasticaly and Parochial Inlclllgence. 


Townsend Stupart, Commoner of Exeter 
College, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society, on the Guernsey Foimdation. 

The Rev, George Edward Gdpp, B.A. 
the Rev. Arthur Charles Tot^butt, B.A. 
and Thomas William AlUes, B.A. Scholars^ 
of Wadham Collegd^ have been elected 
Probationary Fellow:* of tlrat Society. And 
on thfe same day, Mr. Lewis E|(ans and 
Mr. John Cooper, «Commoners of WAdhanv 
College : Mr. Edward Wyndham TufTodlf 
of the county of Somerset, and Mr. George 
Domville ^leeler, Commoner of Oriel 
College, also a* native of the county of 
Somerset, were elected Sdltolais of Wadham 
College. 

Mr. Charles Rew» Mr* Henry Homing, 
and Mr. Henry James Farrington Coxe, 
have been admitted Fellows of St. John*s 
College ; and Mr. Henry William Burrows, 
from Merchant Tailors’, and Mr. George 
Martin Bullock, from Bristol, Scholars of 
that Society 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN MEDICIN15. 

Chas. Badhanii (RadcUfTe’s travelling Fel- 
low,) University Coll. 


, DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 

Benjamin Blyth, Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS IN MEDICINE, WITH LICENCE 
To PRACTISE. 

William Duke, Magdalen Hall. 

Jas. Edwd. Winterbottoin, St. John’s Coll. 
(Grand Comp.) 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

James Mitchell, Christ Ch. Grand Comp. 
George Lloyd, St.John*s Coll. GrandComp. 
Philip Twclls, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Whitaker, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. Edward Payne, Fell, of New Coll. 
Hev, Robeit J. Relies, Fell, of New Coil. 
Robert. Jas. Mackintosh, Fell, of NewColl. 
George F»ed. Fowle, Pell, of Exeter Coll. 
Samuel Grimshaw, Brasennose Coll. 

John Oiiffiths, Fell, of Wadham Coll. 

Reft Geo. William Murray, Merton Col). 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Kenelon Digby, Christ Church. 

John Ellison, Christ Church, 

Charles Win. Bingham, Fell, of New Coll. 
H. Blackstone Williams, Fell, of New Coll. 
Thos. Broadley Fooks, Fell, of New Coll. 
Hon. Henry Bertie, Christ Church. 
Edward Hardwicke, Queen's Coll. 

Chas. Lewis Cornish, Fell, of Exeter Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


EL»C110NS. 

George Ray, B.A«DfSt. Peter^s College, 
has been elected a Foundation Fellow of 
that Society. 

The Eail of Comptoh, son of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Thurlow, the 
Hon. W. J. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, and 
the Hon. Philip York Seville, have been 
admitted of Trinity College. 


DOCTOR OF CIVIL L\W. 

Richard Samuel Dixon, Trinity Hall. 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 

Disney Launder Thorp, Caius Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW, 

John Stuart Roupell, Trinity Hall. 


GRACE. 

A Grace to the following effect has passed 
the Senate. 

To allow the Syndics for Building an 
Anatomical Museum and Lecture Rooms, 
for the Professors of Anatomy and Chemis- 
try, a sum of money not exceeding £220 
for the fitting np the same, in addition to 
the sum voted for the erection of those 
buildings. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Sir David Brewster, Trinity Coll. 


BACHELORS TN PHYSIC. 

George Fabian Evans, Caius Coll. 
Algernon Hicks, Magdalen Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Thomas William Greaves, St. John’s Coll. 
Albert Way. Trinity CoH. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Henry Barlow, St. John’s Coll. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem of this 
University. 


Q|i Tuesday, July 5, being Commencement Day, the following Doctors and Masters 
of Arts were created # 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, Trinity Coll. 
BeV'.'WllHam Steven Gilly, Catharine Hall. 

DOCTORS IN PHYSlb. 

Wfliidm G. Pecne, Trinity Coll. 


Charles Morgan Lemann, Trinity CoU. 
James Johnstpne, Trinity ColL 

^ ^ DOCTOR^ OF CIVIL eiAW. 

Dkhard Battniel Dixon, Trinity Halt 
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king’s coll, 

J. Wolvey Astley 
George Thackeray 
Thomas Philpotts 
Charles Luxmoore 

ST. PETER’S COLL. 

Comyns Tucker 
G, Harvey VachcU 
Howland Fawcett 
Edmund Cory 
William Fletcher 
Henry Dowell 
Matt. D. Williams 
Wm. P. Raymond 
Thomas Moore 
Wm. John James 
Rebel t Hawthorn 
James Kirkpatrick 

CLARE HALL. 

Philip William Ray 
WilliamH.Molineux 
Wm. Perceval Daily 
Thos. Dickinson Hall 
Wm. Knapp Jonas 
Thomas Hills 
L. Erasmus Dryden 
Den. Thos. Williams 

PEMBROKE COLL. 

H enry Thos. Liveing 
Thos. England 
Rich. Nelson Barnes 

CATUS COM, 

J. Medow.s Rodwell 
Thomas Wall 
Stephen Jackson 
Wm. Handley Bland 
William Jay 
'Hobt. Chas. Vaughan 
T. L. J. Sunderland 

THINITV HALL. 

Pet. Le Neve Foster 

COUP. CHR. COLL. 

Jas. Septimus Cox 
Joseph Pullen 
Edwin Steventon 
Charles Chapman 
John Hooper 
Thos.CharlesBarton 
Henry Geo. Walsh 


, MASIEHS 

Thomas Dwyer 
William Millctt ’ ^ 

James Elliott 
Samuel Leggatt^^ 
*€has. F, Bagshawe ^ 
J. Calvert Blalhwayt 
Thomas Browne 
queen’s coll, ^ 
Frederick Hose 
W. Dixon Kangeley 
Francis Upjohn 
Joseph Brown 
Jas. Edward Qalton 
Edward Weigall 
Jas. Langton Clarke 
Jas. S. Shackleford 
George Keinber 
Edm. Long Eve 
Frederick Nifrris 
Samuel Newall 

CATHAHINE HALL. 

Wm. Daniel Fyson 
Henry Kuhff 
Philip Simpson 
Josiah Crofts 
Andrew Watson 
JESUS COLL. 
Jamea?4i$amuelLake 
Samuel Rowe 
Samuel Coates 
Robert Ingrain 
Christ’s coll, 
Adam Fitch 
James Penfold 
G. Vaughan Jackson 
Wm. l^rwin Fox 
Thomas Burroughes 
George Simpson 
Wm. Fred. Carter 

E. Armett Powell 

ST. JOHN’S COLL, 

Thos. Greenwood 
W. Morrell Lawson 
C. Cardale Babington 
Fred. Chas. Crick 
Chas. Thos. Whitley 
Charles Merivale 
Christopher 0arke 
J. MailHce Herbert 


os ARTS. 

Jos. Dunnington 
Wm. Pan ton Walker 
John Hodgkinson 
Jno. Castie Burpett 
James Colley .j. 
John Fielden 
Edmund Carrington 
Wm. ^ed. Beadon ^ 
John Lawes 
Frederick Reade 
William Singleton 
Jonath. Blackburne 
Charles Pritchard 

F. John Stainfbrth 
George Wharton 
George Moody 
Samuel Shields 
William Hewson 
Herbert C. Marsh 

E. Hayes Pickering 
Thos. Leonard Hill 

G. Stammers Barrow 
John Browne 
Wm.W^indham Farr 

MAGDALENE COLL. 

George Urquhart 
Edward Dodd 
John Foster 
Henry J. Lockwood 
G. Frankland Lewis 
Edward Yardly 

F. T. W. C. Fitzroy , 
A. Allicocke Young 
Henry J« Jackson 
William Breynton 

trinity coll. 
Charles Lestourgeon 
Weeden Butler 
Samuel Marindin 
Leonard Thompson 
J. Mitchell Kemble 
Joseph M.Tnn 
Thomas Wilkinson 
Thos. Henry Steel 
T. Borrow Burcham 
Christ. Wordsworth 
John Moore Heath 
John Frere 
John Wilson 


Urban Smith 
AVilliarft Foulger 
EdwaVd Vaux 

E . H armer Rave nhi 1 1 
W. ’Lloyd Birkbeck 
Wm. John Travis 
William Colquhoun 
Charles Bigsby 

C. Eboral Rogers 
James Brogden 
Petqr Carey 
Charles Hebert 
I-lenry Prater 
Thomas Myers 
Jos. Yates Cookson 

F. William Rhodes 
Wm. Bunting Tate 
Richard Mosley 
William Uamshay 
H. Belmont Sims 
E. A. Illingworth 
Anthony Gordon 
Rich. Peter Hoare 
Thomas Wilson 
Stephen Davies 
Jas. Frederick Todd 
R. Chenevix Trench 
George Arkwright 
Joseph Taylor 
Thomas Greenwood 
Thomas Quayle 
John Fearnley 
Wm, G. Ponsonby 
Edwin Hill Handley 

EMMANUEL COLL. 

Frederick Watkins 
Roger Buston 
William Wall 
Jas. Richard Brown 
Wm. Charles Holder 

SIDNEY COLL. 

George Johnson 
J. W. L. Heaviside 
M. T. S. Raimbach 
Vicesimus K. Child 
T. Francis Layng 

DOWNING COLL. 

William P. Hulton 
Thos. P. Miclicll. 


BRITISH AS'sOOZAtZON EOR THE ADVANCB- 
MRNT OF SCIENCE. 

The third nik&ting of this Assbclation 
commenced Cambridge, on Monday* 
the ;24th 6f iune* in accordance with a 
resolution passed at Oxford^ last year. The 
objeOjts of the As8<«iati6n me, as many of 
dtpr rea^era knowj to give a strongllr ira- 

to 


scientific inquiry, to promo^ the inter- 
course of those who cultivate science in 
different .parts of the British Em^e with 
one smother, and with foreign phillkphers, 
and to Obtain a greater degree of national 
attention to the objects of science, and a 
removal of any disadvantages of a public 
nature which impede its progress.” Its 
first meeting was held at York, in 1831 ; 
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Oxford had next tlie honour of receiving 
within its walls the many distinguished 
characters of this Association ; and, Cam> 
bridge has now witn^sed a combination 
of talent never before seen within its pre- 
cincts. ^ 

Many individuals were admitted mem- 
bers of the Association on, Monday, and 
the Friday and Saturday previous. Air* 
rangements were n\*tde to facilitahs 
objects of the Association, and it '^as 
settled that meetings of the Sections', com* 
posed of some of the most eminent members 
of the diderent britnches of science, should 
be held in the morning, general meetings 
of the society at one, and in the evening, 
at which the sectional meetings were re- 
sumed or a lecture delivered. The Uni- 
versity had kindly allowed the use of the 
Senate House for the general meetings, 
and the sectional meetings and other busi- 
ness of the Association took place in the 
Schools, and halls of Trinity Hall and Caius 
College. 

The following are the different Sections : 

I. Mathematical and General Physics. 

11. Chemistry^ Mineralogy y tjc. 

III. Geology and Geograpf^, 

IV. Natarai History. 

V. Anatomy, Mediempy Sfc. 

Some of them proceeded to the business 
of receivingand discussing communications. 

Ill the evening th^^ memberSi^lreBdy 
arrived met in the Sefiate House, and a 
discussion was resumed, which had beCn 
begun in the Physical section in the morn- 
ing, on the phenomenon of Aurora Bo- 
lealis. 


On Tuesday, June 25, a meeting of the 
Committee took <pUce at ten o’clock, in the 
hall of Trinity Hall, on general business. 

At eleven and twelve meetings of the 
Sections were resumed in the schools^ and 
Caius College Hall, for receiving and dis- 
russiiigcommuuicatioiis, &c. The following 
were the subjects : 

Section A. Mathematics y Sfc. 

1. Remarks on certain Atmospheric 
Phenomena observed at Hull in March and 
April, 183^3. By G. H. Fielding, Esq. 

2. On Naval Architecture. By J. Owen, 

Esqt- ^ ' 

Section B. Chemistry^ 

An f^count was read of some elperi- 
ments relating to Isomorphism, undertak^"^ 
at the request of the AssociaUon, by 0r. 
Turner and Professor Miller. . 

A communication was afterwards made 
to the Committtee by Dr, Dapbeny, on the 


Nature and Quantity of tlie Gases given off* 
from the surface of the water in certain 
Thermal Springs. 

Section C. Geology and Geography, 

Mr. Taylor exhibited sections of the 
shafts of the deepest Mines, and gave some 
particulars respecting them. 

^ Section D. Natural Uistoryy SfC . 

1. Observations relative to the Structure 
and Function of Spiders. By Mr. Black- 
wall.' 

2. Observations on the Pith of Plants. 
By Professor Burnett. 

Section E. Anatomy and Medicine. 

1. Observations on the Structure and 
^Functions of the Nervous System. By 
'^Dr. Macartney, of Dublin, who detailed a 
considerable number of highly interesting 
and important original facts. 

At one o’clock, the first general meeting 
was assembled in the Senate House. The 
meeting was extremely numerous, and 
composed of a large proportion of the most 
eminent men of science in this country, 
and among them a considerable number of 
foreigners. Dr. Buckland took the chair 
as the Pre^dent of the last meeting, his 
office having not yet expired, but imme- 
diately resigned it. The new President, 
the llcy. Professor Sedgwick, then look the 
chair. 

The Rev, W. Whewell read a very able 
paper, containing a review of the first 
volume of proceedings. 

At the evening sitting, Mr. Taylor read a 
paper on Geology, which lead to a length- 
ened discussion. 


Wednesday, June 26. — The Sectional 
Meeting as before, at which the following 
papers and communications were read. 

Section A. 

I Mr. Potter on the action of the Glass 
of Atvtimony on Bight. 

2. Account of a barometer cistern, by 
Mr. Newmah. Communicated by , Mr. 
WUlis. 

3. Acepunt of a new reffecting telescope 
by Thomas Dayison. ^ Communicated by 
Mr. Turner, 

4. Profe^or Oyerstead on the compres- 
sibility of water* ^ , 

Section B. 

A communipatiou.on the specific ipra^vity 
of gtues, by Dr« Dalton. and Dr, ProuB > 

An account of the expeiiments reia|ivc 
to the sulphur salts. V " 
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Dr. Turner gave an account of liis expe- 
riments on atomic weights. 

Dr. Daubeny read a memoir on the 
action of light on plants, and on the action 
of plants on the atmosphere. ^ 

Section C. 

Mr. Trevelyan exhibited specimens of 
Ceprolitea and Fossil fidi. 

Mr. Murchison exhibited ordnance maps, 
geologically coloured by himself, of ihe 
coutities of Salop, Hereford, Rad nor, Brecon, 
and Carmarthen, accompanied by enlarged 
sections, and explained the mineral struc- 
ture of the country described. 

Section D. 

1. A paper containing some observations , 
on genera and sub-genera. By Mr. Jenyns. ' 

2. On the water contained in bivalve 
shells. By Mr. Gray. 

3. Some observations made by Mr. 
Ogiiby on the classification of ruminating 
animals. 

Sf.CTXON E. 

1. Observations on the motion and 
sounds of the heart. 

2. Observations by Mr. H. Earle, on the 
mechanical functions of the Bulb of Urethra, 

illustrations of the effects of irritant poi- 
sons on mucous surfaces. 

Professor Sedgwick, the President, hav- 
ing taken tlie chair, the different chairmen 
of the Sections read the reports of their 
proceedings ; after which 

Mr. Peacock read a paper on Mathe- 
matics, Professor Llndley read a scientific 
paper on Botany, and Mr. Rennie read a 
paper on Hydraulics. 

In the afternoon a very splendid enter- 
tainment was given in Trinity College 
hall. The Vice-Master (Rev. J. Brown) 
presided. 

In the evening, meetings of the Sections, 
and a very splendid display of fire- works 
in the grounds of King’s College, conducted 
by Mr, Deck. 


Thursday, June 27. — At a congre- 
gation this morning, the following gen- 
tlemen of this University were admitted to 
Honorary Degr^s. 

The Earl Fitzwitliain, EL, D. Trim Coll. 
Sir Charles Lemon,^ M.A. Trinity Coll. 

Sir T, Macdougell Brisbane, M. A. Trin.CoU, 
At the same' time the undermentioned 
gontleo^^ were admitted to od eundum 
degre^:;^ ^ 

W. Buckland, D.D. ChV Ch. Oxford, Pro- 
fe^pr of Geology. 


T. R. Robinson, D.D. Dublin, Professor of 
Astronomy at Armagh. 

Rt. Hon. D. Gilbeit, LL.D. Pcmb.Goll. Oxfl 
Dionysius Lardner, LL. D. Dublin. 

J. Macartney, M*D. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 
W. E. Honey, B.D. Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
d.J.Laprimaudaye,M.A.St.John’sColl.Oxf. 
R. Walker, M.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford. 

J. Strbud, M.A. Wai^iam Coll. Oxford. 

C. Wordsworth, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxford. 

W. Palmer, M.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 
W. U. Bromell, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 
P. Bury Duncan, M.A.^New Coll. Oxford. 
John Wilson, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 

E. Denison, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxford. 

J. Sabine, M.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

Lord Morpeth, M.A. Ch. Cli. Oxford. 

Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, M.A. Ch.Ch.Oxf. 

F. Plumptre, M.A. University Coll. Oxf. 
Humphry Lloyd, M.A. Dublin. 

W. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
Sir John Mordaunt, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
Charles Lacey, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
William Cureton, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
Baden Powell, M.A, Oriel Coll. Oxfoicl, 
Savilian Professor. 

Sir T. Dyke Acland, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 

J. £.Wmterh|)ttom,M.A.St.John’sColl.Oxf. 
C. llotham, M.A. University Coll. Oxf. 

J. Forster Alleyne, M.A. BalHol Coll. Oxf. 
W. Kerr Hamilton, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 
Lord Sandon, M.A. Christ Church Oxf. 

R. Bassett Wilson, ]p*A. Univ. Coll. Oxf. 
W.R. Courtenay, B.G.L. Ail Souls Coll. Oxf. 
Lord Adare, B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

W. R. Hamilton, B.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

At one o’clock the Association again 
held their meeting, at which the accounts 
were submitted to the meeting by Mr. 
Taylor, from which it appeared that the 
funds of the Association were in a most 
flourishing condition, and he added to this 
the most gratifying intelligence, that when 
this meeting was opened on Monday last 
in that room, the members amounted to 
688 ; but that up to this time there had been 
admitted as members during the last three 
days, no less than 689 names, making in 
all 1377 members. 

The Presidents of the different Sections 
then read their reports. After which, 
Professor Christie read a paper upon 
magnetism. 

Mr. Whewell read a paper on the 
strength of materials, for MRr. Barlow, 
who was absent 

A very large meeting took place tn the 
Senate- house at half- past liine o’clock in 
the evening. 

Mr. Whewell delivered a very able and 
interesting address on the subject of tides. 

Professor l^arish addressed the meet- 
ing on tlie p^iyer of steam as applied to 
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carriages, contending that it might be more 
judiciously employed upon the common 
roads than upon raii^^ays. 


Friday, June 28. — This being the last 
day of the Association assembling, the 
meeting was more f^tlly attended than any ^ 
of the preceding ones. 

The President stated that the 
delivered on Tuesday by Mr. Whewell, on 
the report of the last year, had been 
printed, and a copy would be delivered 
gratuitously to any member or lady ap* 
plying for it. 

The thanks of tl|e meeting were then 
voted to Mr. Whewell for his handsome 
conduct in printing the address at his own 
expense. . 

The Chairmen of the different sections 
then read their Veports ; after which 

Mr. Challice read a paper on tlie theory 
of fluids. 

The President then stated that since the 
previous morning three gentlemen had en> 
rolled their names as members; namely, 
Dr. Chalmers, Professor Jamieson, and 
Dr. Henry, sen. The President having 
put the question, t^ey were elected amidst 
loud acclamation. 

The President next stated that he had to 
announce tb^U^he .General M^,eti,pg for 
1834 would take^nlace at Edinburgh, in 
September, probably in the early part of 
tbkt month. 

The President then raad a list of the 
officers appointed by the general committee 
for the next year : 

President, Sir T. M. Brisbane, 
w n <Sir David Brewster 

Vice-President^ Robinson, (Armagh) 


Secretary, Rev. W. V. Harcourt 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. John Phillips 
Treasurer, Mr. John Taylor 
Secretaries for Edinburgh, Mr. J. Robison 
and Professor Forbes. 

-Dublin, Prof. Lloyd and Mr.Luby. 

Oxford, Dr. Daubeny, Prof.Powell. 

Cambridge, Rev, Mr. Whewell 

and Professor Henslow. 

The learned Chairman then read the 
names of the gentlemen who were to com- 
pose the Council for the ensuing year, and 
also recommendations from the different 
Seotions, that sums of money amounting 
to flOOL should be applied to the promotion 
of scientific objects, under the superinten- 
dence of different gentlemen, whose names 
he read. 

Professor Babbage, at the request of the 
Chairman, then read from a letter which 
he had published, addressed to Sir David 
Brewster, the particulars of the object he 
proposed to accomplish by the publication of 
2'he Constants of Nature and Art; and 
remarked that one of the greatest objects 
it would accomplish would be to furnish us 
with a map of what we' did not know. 
This would excite emulation, and would do 
thairf any thing else to convey to 
distant times the exact state of knowledge 
in the country in Which it was produced. 

The Chairman then said, he had only 
to perform the last duty of his office, and 
dissolve the meeting. 

As soon as the meeting in the Senate- 
house had dispersed, about 570 of the 
members the Association repaired to 
the large hall of Trinity College, where an 
elegant cold collation had been prepared ; 
the Presidebt of the Association taking the 
chair. The collation was given by the 
resident members of the University. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 




We will think of “ A. D.’* , 

The Supplement'* of ** An Old Subscriber we ahquld ifever haVp cour^ to 
publish, partijpularly his thirteenth question, . 

EttRAiva..— PagadOO, bottom line, Suttpiiians," read 
liUP 17, for “ understated in,;* reodi .^^uiidistotteS Pagp liup 
sell," read “A^antell." line it Ws 

for 240,00^ip twelve ye^; but the popiiladon of the country ' 

3,000,000 ifr the same ‘Mt hgs proviij^d apeoxi^oaation '^n twelve 

years for 240,000, which is only one-teoth of the mcrease ib the popula^n for 
the j^ame period." 



CHKISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Two Letters, by Fiat Justitia,^' Author of a Letter to the 
Hon, and Rev* Baptist W, Noel; m Reply, the First, to a Churchman, 
who condemns him for going too far ; the Second, to a Dissenter, who 
expostulates with him for not going far enough. With an Appendix, 
containing a Letter from the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, with 
Observations upon it ; Remarks on the Unity of the Church ; Church- 
Communion ; Ecclesiastical Endowments i Theory ani Practice of 
Independency, <^c. ^c. Concluding with Hints on Church Reform, 
as applicable to Congregationalists. 8vo. Pp. 121. London: 
Holds worth & Ball. 1^32, 

Tn a recent Nutnber,* we gave a literary notice of a pamphlet with 
a very long title, by Fiat Justitia and hinted that we would return 
to the subject. As we approve the sentiment of this appellative much 
more than the taste which dictated its assumption, we will “do” the 
writer the “justice” to correct the statement of his title-page which we 
there very unintentionally gave. It seems that his publishers and ours 
employed the same printer, who transcribed a foul copy of his title into 
the heading of our notice. ,It happens sometimes, indeed, that pamphlets 
are mislaid after review { and where the titles have not been copied by 
the reviewevi they must be supplied from memory. This circumstance 
will explain the rpaspn 'why Mr. iPlatt'|.and Mr. Sandfbrd’s pamphlets 
aremdticed printer, having at hand 

Fiat liijftiria'S own pamphlet^Wifli an "uneoi^^cte^ title, immediately 
headed oUr hotice with w^i he ^pemed was the real name Jf^the work. 


, Octc^i^; 1S32. 
3 V 
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The Reo, Baptist Noel v. Fiat Justitia"' 

We do not sec that any real injury was done to the work or its author 
by this error, though a certain periodical, which was obliged immediately 
to banquet'on the loathsome repast of its own nauseous words, chose to 
make the assertion. But “ hat justitia” is as much our motto as our 
dissenting opponent’s, and the very appearance of controversial injustice 
we would deprecate and disclaim. Above then we have given the genuine 
title of a work which it is not so much our intention to critici?5e, as to 
afford our readers another opportunity of inspecting the machinery at 
workr against the Church, and observihg the engineers who direct it, 
whether WitiiIn or without the limits of the camp. 

This premised, we will now proceed to “ do justice” upon “ Fiat” 
and Mr. Baptist Nofil, and to our traduced and injured Church. As our 
remarks on this work are not intended to be critical, but simply illus- 
trative, it will not be necessary to pursue its argument further than is 
requisite for comprehending Mr. Noel’s letter, which is too choice to be 
passed by without sufficient elucidation. Mr. Noel, it seems, was one 
of the Seceders from the Bible Society, on the ground that Socinians 
were subscribers. “ Fiat Justitia ” had urged, in a published letter, 
that, ott this ground, Mr. B. N. might abandon his own profession, as 
some members of that are Socinians. Now even assuming the assertion 
to be true (for it is wholly unburdened with proof) it requires not much 
perspicacity to see that there is a great difference in belonging to a 
body, in which if Socinians exist, they exist contrary to Its rules, and 
may be expelled bjT proper proceedings ; and in being one of a Society 
by the rules of ’Which Socinians are lawful members, and Socinian 
ministers committee-men ex officio, Mr. Noel, however, was vastly 
above such very obvious and ordinary reasoning, and accordingly he 
addresses a letter to Fiat Justitia,” which appears in the pamphlet 
before uSu and in which he says, “ I promise you a serious attention to 
your arguments, which at present seem to me built upon a false hypo- 
thesis, and shall be truly thankful for your prayers.” Such arguments 
were well worth a “ serious attention !” As for the prayers of “ Fiat 
Justitia,” no doubt Mr. Noel has them ; the dissenters doubtless pray 
that Noels may abound ; and “ Fiat Justitia” has even the confidence 
to hope that Noels and Noelites may soon become numerous enough to 
burst the flimsy ties that bind them to the Church, and go over in a 
body to Dissent. From the loss of Such members Wo apprehend just 
much as we should to a human body from the amj^iadon of a mor- 
tified lifnb* The operation may be pmnful^and dangeibJ^, but mueh 
less so than the omission, mi we are^hot surprised dt jthe earnestness 
of Fiat #ustitia” on this aobject, when wa read that he dfepects 
from the result of his hopes i 

The sudden dcstrucHon of tlie Chun^ by vrolitice 'hhd rapiiie, is, I am^uite 
suaded, every Ubiral XMssettter weuladeplere<i!-*^( Very liberal undoubtedly^) — 

Touched, however, it 'must be, and that m fender hand. The distAIsution of 
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ITS PROPERTY ; the revision of its ofliccs; Us detachment from the stale ; and its 
advances to communion with other* churches ; — all this must proceed^ and proceed far^ 
to meet the /w.?/ and demands prompted either by the desire for rational 

reform, (!!!) or by the principles and aspirations of advancing piety. All this, I 
imagine, would he hath hastened and regulated by the dissent of any considefahle portion 
of the. Evangelical Clergy . — P. 55. 

This letter has the singular fate to be highly lauded, and lamentably 
mauled, by “ Fiat Justitia.” And no wonder. The Dissenter does 
well to praise a document affording such high advantage to his cause ; 
and he is too clearsighted to mil® the absurdities which abound through- 
out it, and which, though they really only involve Mr. Noel, and clergy- 
men of his stamp, may, by a dexterous transition, a “ ffat” partaking 
more of legerdemain than ‘‘justice,’* be extended to the Church of which 
Mr. N. is a professed member. 

I do not (says Mr. Noel), in tlie slightest dej)ree, join in the Churclvwith Socinians, 
or any deniers of fundamental doctrines, whom, although Clergymen, I neither 
j)uhlicly nor privately own to be ministers of Christ, and hold no commurjion with 
them as brethren, which I do with pious men of every name.— Pp. j67, 68. 

That there may be Socinians in the Church is possible, as it is that 
there may be profligate and abandoned characters in ‘any profession. 
It is always possible that there will be me% who, for the sake of lucre, 
will suhscrihe their hands and pledge their souls to doctrines and ohserv^ 
ances which their hearts disclaim. But if there be Socinian clergymen 
in the Church, it is clearly not because the Church has not taken every 
practicable means of excluding them : — no dissenting communion 
whatever is provided with safeguards against Socinianism of equal 
validity ; and accordingly Socinianism appears to be the abyss in 
which all schisms are ultimately engulfed, 

** New swarming sects to this obliquely tend j 
Hence they began/and here they all will end.” 

However, with the question of the fact we are not now coiicerned, 
but with Mr. Noel’s view of it. Be it granted then that there are men 
in our ministry who hold or avow Socinian opinions. Mr. Noel neither 
publicly nor privately owns them to be ministers of Christ. We hold 
them certainly to be traitors to their profession, and to be guilty of the 
most hideous and hypocritical blasphemy; but we do not think we 
have a right to consider them worse than Judas, “ the son of perdition.” 
And will Mr, Noel deny that Judas was a minister of Christ? Be it 
remembered that Judas was a thief before he was a traitor, and that 
there is no manner of reason tp believe that, he accepted the Apostleship 
with any but the most sordid views. “Qne of you i^(not, be) 

a calummator, or betrayer^’* was the lajppage of our lord respecting 
Judas^ long befbre the event which so si^ally evinced that our 
Redeemer “ knew what was in man.” Yet, unworthy as Inidas was, 

^ — r . 

• The crime of Judaa %eem8 at by the word, that of 

wryhig u slanderom information. No compfix^palieemi In^oded with the Adversary. 
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WQuld'the Apostles have been justified in, “neither publicly nor pri- 
vately owning him to be a^ninister of Christ V* Our Lord had said, in 
the same breathy “ Have nq^ I ^hosen you twelve ?'* Whatever autho- 
rity was grained t6 tiiem, was granted to tHe apostate also.., “ It is not 
ye that spejfk, ^t the Spifit of your*' Father which speaketh in you.” — 
He, tl^at receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me 
receiveth Him that sent me” was addressed as much to Judas as the 
rest and was it f^r his brother Apostles to disown him in the cha- 
racter with w^hfch thiir common Master had invested him ? So much 
then foF’Mr. ifoel’s refusal to own regularly ordained ministers in their 
minis terial capacity ; a refusal which'" proves him not only wholly 
ignorant of the principles of his Church,* but incapable of drawing the 
plainest inference from an obvious scripture example. Mr. Noel, 
however, extends his anathema to all “ deniers of fundamental doc- 
trines,” an expression which has a peculiar and notorious interpretation 
in Mr. Noel’s' school. On this we i§hall say nothing, as “Fiat” has 
done the matter to our hands, and we could not do it better. 

In the Church of England, according to the conscientious belief of the evangelical 
part 3 ^, there are hundreds, if not thousands, of the Clergy who are anti- evangelical ; 
that IS, who do not preach the Gospel; ** this is their own language : it means that 
these men, although Clergymen,^’ do that, which, if “ an angel from heaven” were 
to do, St Paul Would visit him with his indignant anathema. The persons referred 
to above, who dissent from the Bible Society, in general believe this ; — they believe, 
therefore, fithat' these men are not ministers of Christ? and that their influence is 
extensively injurious to souls : yet, they continue united with them in a manner 
wbteh implies that they nre; they continue, therefore, to countenance them as 
such, — to support thfe HWfttl delusion, and to be accessory to all the evils which that 
delusion occasions. 

*‘N6t to preach the Gospel,” which the evangelical Clergy attribute to the majority 
of their brethren, is to say, in effect, that they are ” deniers of fundamental doctrines,” 
though not in the sense of their being Socinians. Of such, Mr.N. says, “I neither 
publicly nor privjucly own them to be ministers of Christ; I hold no communion 
with theiD^Ss hrethreu, which I do with pious men of every name.” This, however, 
cannot be Admitted: for, he holds church -communion with them, and he holds, and 
can hold, church- communion with tw other miiusttrs whatever. It appears to me 
that it would be better to say, ** True, I do not believe these men to be ministers of 
Christ at all, — this is my private opinion ; yet. 1 bold church-communion with them, 
tiXi6.pul^cly recognize them as such : but, observe, my union with them in the Church 
is founded not upon what they ai e, but upon what they profess to be ; in my eccle- 
siastical relation to them, I know them only as ministers of the same apostolical 
body, that is, by supposition, true ministers ; if they are not, the fault is theirs, not 
mine.” Now, this answer, I think, ‘‘legally,” satisfactory. It is sufficient to defend 
the union of light with darkness in the same Church, for those whose consciences 
can be governed by worda rather than facts. To minds of high moral feeling, 
however; to those, especially, who profess to be peculiarly^ consciei^tious, the 
objection still returns — “You believe certain individuals not to be ministers of 
Christ, yet yoji i^bUcly sanction them as ^ch ; — you support o 

* Mr. Noel has emif^ly foygoUen^ XXlIId Article it WQUld^hotbeol^ritable 
to charge 'him with any thing graver than oblivion. “ Those WO 0^1^^ to judge' lawfully 
called and sent which be cho^n and Called to this work by men (mr homines, orlg. not 
ah haminih^t ihe distinction who have public authonty given uhto Utem in 

the Congregation, to CaU apd sOtid mtoisiefs the ford’s vioirjrard.” We Wltppose 
Mdll not d^y that aU Clergymen of tie Church' hf England ai^B called Ite thb 
way;^|:bO Hon. and Rev. Qent. has e^iitally heedtess^df Arddc XXVI, " 
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them as such on the (Jornmunily ; — you aid and assist this tremendous delusion. 
Now, what does conscience say to this? — conscience? not as soothed by an expedient 
and a subterfuge, but as enlightened by truth, governed by facts, alive to the con- 
sequences of the general inculcation of error^ and anticipating the decisions of the 
judgment-seat on the system that protects it?’* — Pp. 09 — 71. 

We do not envy Mr. Noel’s sensations on reading the’ above ; and 
we earnestly commend to the divines of his class a deep consideration 
of “ Fiat”’s remarks. A' little reflection might induce the candid and 
pious among them to judge^tiwlre favourably of their ecclesiastical 
brethren, and the turbulent and factious to abahdon openly a Church 
which they have no power to injure except by remaining within its 
visible communion.,. 

Mr. Noel proceeds : 

I regret not to be able to admit some Dissenters to my pulpit; but neither would 
I admit some in the Church, with whom 1 hold brotherly communion, as real 
ministers of Christ, because they so prominently advance certain peculiarities which 
I think mischievous, — yet I hold entire communion with them ; why can I not with 
Dissenters, though remaining in the Establishment? I will gladly see them joining 
with my flock at the table of the Lord, and, in cases where I could not join with 
those in my own communion, I would gladly join with them, most fully recognizing 
the validity of their orders, whether Presbyterian or Independent.— P, 68. 

We are again saved the trouble of a comment, having a better than 
any we could write at hand in a letter from Bishop Hcber to the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, wherein the Bishop does not regret that he cannot admit 
a dissenter to his pulpit, vbttt refuses a churchman because that church- 
man has encouraged dissent. ** Happy as I might feel myself,” writes 
the Bishop, “ in the assistance of any man of talent or orthodoxy, yet, 
as a member of the Church of England, I will not permit that the 
pulpits where I have any influence shall be used by a person who 
encourages by his presence and preaching a dissenting place of worship.” 
Mr. Noel’s inquiry, ** Why cannot I hold entire communion with dis- 
senters, though remaining in the Establishment ?” is one which he ought 
to be able to answer. Did the reply depend on ecclesiasticaf ^knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with the merits of the question at issue between the 
Church and the dissenters, how much soever the public might have a 
right to expect such information from a clergyman, we are sure nothing 
qf the kind would have been hoped from Mr. Baptist Noel. But the 
fact is, the answer requires nothing but a few grains of common sense. 
** Wby cannot I hold entire communion with dissenters, though re- 
maining in the,- Establishment Why, because the very meaning of 
the wbrd di$$^enter is one who wM not hold entire communion^ or any 
communion at all, with persons remainiffg in the Establishment* If Mr. 
Noel could Tidt see this, he must believe himself at once an episco- 
palian, kil retii^riing in the Establishment and a Presbyterian and 
Independent, as holding entire ^mn^union witb dissenters.” 

We Wish Mr. Noelvli^ad p^tidufariised, where he 

could not jqin with those of would gladly join 
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with seceders from it. . But, as this curious piece of information is not 
vouchsafedf such as think Mr. Noel’s opinions of any moment must be 
content with coajectnres and. probahili^es. They seem, however, to 
be cases of ftiinisferial p^erdgative; and al'he has already ns that 
he does nptlpec^gnize ^ mmist^rs of C]iris|%ope of the clergy of his 
own Cht^^ch, so it now only ren^ained to append the perfectly consistent 
declaration thatjie ‘‘most ftilly recognizes the validity of dissenting 
orders.” " ~ r. 

y“ Fiat J ustilki'” vefjr unanswerably shows, on this as well as some 
other points, that Mr. Noel’s principles '“’afford irresistible arguments for 
separation from the Church with those who entertain them ; but in this, 
no less than other instances, he is sometimes incautious of preserving 
liis professed characteristic virtue. It is the greatest injustice to say of 
the Church of England that she “ unchurches all other churches, and 
Uhministers all other ministers.” By her own definition “ the visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly administered 
according to Clirist’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.”* Here is not a word of the Church of England 
being the only church. And in the XXXth canon the sense of our 
Church on difs point is still more explicitly stated. So far w^as it 
from the purpose of the Church of England,^, forsake and reject the 
Church of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any suchliko:CnuRciiEs,” 
"'&c. Any community “ in the which the pure word of Gotl is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered according to God's ordinance^' 
we hold to be a church, whether it be that of England or not. Now 
what is “ duly according to God's ordinance" must, the dissenters them- 
selves will allow, be determined by the Scriptures: and the persons 
who are Aus duly appointed we recognize as ministers, whether in our 
own Church or any other. Those who are lawfully called by (per, i. e. 
by the instrumentality of) men who have authority given them (by 
Chriati of coprse) to call and ordain in the congregation, we receive as 
ministers* Who are such is not a question pf liberality or illibemlity, 
but a pure question of /act, to be determined by evidence. Now our 
Lord regularly ordained his twelve apostles to go forth and pre^^ch the 
word to the world, f and nothing can be clearer from the. Scripture than 
that they ordained elders in every church,;}; and that a regular plan was 
kid for a successkn in this minist^.§ Almost to the very presenjt 
day tdiere nevei^.V^ ai»y manner of question Jthat thjs ^as the mode 
which Christ had oppointed, andl^he only modp whifh codtd s^ely ojaim 
the prondses and privileges of an apostolic institution. Ampn^ the 
ancient churches, the fact is \ notonous ; , the Greek, Oriental and 

♦Art: XIX. ^ 

X Acts xiv. 23, • mi. 5. § 2 Tim. il, “2. 
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Romish churches never had any manner of disagreement upon this 
point ; the Reformed Protestant churches held the same opinion ; even 
the Presbyterians, though they diifered with regard to the powers and 
character of the officer who was to confer oi^dination, were agreed with 
the Episcopalians that the ppo^toHc succession was tQ,be maintained. 
If it be asked, what proof any church now produce that the aposto- 
lical ministry has been preserved, ^ supposing it to hp so absolutely 
necessary, the answer is ^ontidned in what has Seen already stated. 
If, from the times of the Apostles downwards, the general opinion in the 
Church has been that an apostolical succession was the only valid 
ministry, then, since %11 ordinations were matter of public and solemn 
observance, the apostolical succession must have been preserved. If it 
be objected that we derive our orders from a corrupt Church, that of 
Rome, and that therefore they are vitiated ; the reply is, that, even 
supposing such to be the case, which is, perhaps, more than doubtful,* 
the validity of Christ’s commission is no more annulled by passing 
through the Church of Rome, than the Apostles’ Creed, or the Lord’s 
Prayer, is falsified by the same process. Even, however, though it 
could be shewn that the title of the Church minister to the apostolic 
authority was exceedingly precarious, this would be no justification for 
ordaining ministers manifestly without any apostolical commission, nor 
so much as with the shadow of a pretence to any thing of the kind ; a 
sin very neatly akin to that of Jeroboam, who involved, by this very 
transgression, a whole nation in iniquity and ruin. If there really is 
some flaw in the chain which should connect us with the Apostles, it is 
one of which we are not aware, and if we sin, we sin ignorantly, and, 
what is more, with irremediable ignorance, for which we are not respon- 
sible ; we act, moreover, on the best knowledge that can be had, and 
with the sincerest intention to do our duty. But those who ordain 
ministers after their own fancies, and without even a refetence to the 
apostolic ordinance, do not even attempt to conform themselves to 
Christ’s appointment; they leave it wholly out of the question, and 
challenge to tbemselves the exercise of a prerogative which none but 
He could bestow. 

We have now done with Mr. Noel, whose opinions on any subject 

would be matter of very little consequence except in the present state 

of the public mind. But when the sea is tempestuous, the rolling of 

an emgty barrel will derange the balance, and determine the fate, of a 

gallant vessel. Before, however, we conclude our present obs^frvations, 

we wxB qffer a few random extracts from the pamphlet before us, 

— — — 

* In the Christian Sentinel (an admirable Canadian periodical, to which we cheerfully 
embnice this opportunity of afibrding leatintonyLft^ August 26, 1831, there is a 
letter extracted from the Preftestant Hpiscopalian (a work ellierwise unknown to us, but 
apparently worthy to mount guard wiii the SentinM*’) in which it is shewn that the 
British episcopacy mOat probably descended Irom- IbeF Ortelc church. 
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which may serve to shew the arguments* and feelings prevalent with 
modern dissenters. 

It is obvifeus from the whole tenor of the publication |hat its author 
is an inde^indenU Let us hear what he of Independency : 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number, wise exposition of the final 
cause of political institutions. The greatest virtue pf the greatest number (meaning 
their conversion, holin^s, and salvation)^ is perhaps- equally so of what are eccle- 
siastical. That form of the Church is best, isnd corned nearest to the spirit of the 
primitive modeh that secures this. That the Church of England, or such an estab- 
lishment as the English, is that form, is a proposition which I feel that I can reject 
with perfect cohViction. That Independency is so — 1 dare not assert. The first seems 
adapted merely to prevent the absolute infidelity of the many ; tlie second, to pre- 
serve and perfect the piety of a few. I have^ at times, thovght — I may he mistaken-^ 
hat I have thought, that I could imagine something partaking of both, but better than 
either. — P. 60. 

This is the ^^uine spirit of Sectarianism, and a warning to those 
who are inclined^to indulge it. Ever restless — never contented. Not 
seeking, by all lawful efforts, to remedy those grievances which must 
occur in every Church not absolutely infallible’ — but always thinking it 
can strike out “ something better** — and though not so certain of this 
as not to feel that it may be mistaken,*’ yet ready, on the strength of 
it, to organize a new sect, to be broken up when “ something better** 
still shall have been imagined. In such a principle there is neither 
stability nor unity. ** If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand.** Let, us only i^ppose every thinker of these thoughtful 
days to carry this system to its extent ; — ^let us suppose each, in the 
course of his life, to average a construction of two sects only ; and let us 
further suppose that “ the people,’* who, our author tells us, “ have 
outstripped the Church in the stature of their minds,** should (for who 
shall treasonably dare to prescribe limits to the intellectual triumphs of 
** the people ?" ) outgrow dissent also, and every individual become a 
thinker ! ^eefiny^-houses would, of course, be abolished where there 
were none to meet ; every lodging-floor would be an oratory, where the 
happy cogitator would preach sermons to himself. Surely “the people** 
must have “ outstripped’’ common sense “in ''-the stature of their minds** 
if they will be talked to by an authority who can talk like this ! 

Nothing can bo more notorious than the opinion of dissenters, 
maintain^ ^po long as there was nothing to he gained by rejecting it, 
that religfbn should receive nq blather of countenance from ^be state, 
and, in ^ort, sh&uld have nothing^o do -^ith it. . The Quaker. went so 
far as to hold all interference in politics , siuftd.: under “a liberal 

ministry** (liberal of what is nOt their own) it is wonderful how ^^ghten- 
ment has advanced. A Quaker has cousente|L to beqpme. a memW of 
ParJ^ment ; and “Fiat Justitia** thin^fir p'l^^fely “just” that ^ 
legjfaiature should tax the .nation for the distethination of, dissenting 
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principles ! But consistency is not to 1)0 expected from our author. 
‘‘ The world,** says he, “is a gainer by the happy inconsistencies bf all 
sects,*' p. 104. And, to “(^’*%im “justice,** he seems moSt anxious 
that the world should be as large “ a gainer*’ as possible in.this way, as 
far as he is concerned. 

I ask, would it be wrong fot a g'bvcrnment, professedly Christian, to vote occasional 
grants to any denomination or Menomina^ons, to be employed under the combined 
piety and wisdom of the body, in the,proihotion of these ends, which it is bound to 
pursue, but which it may be cripple in accomplishing? Would this he wrong ? 
Would the Home Missionary Society refuse such a grant? Would the Surrey 
Mission refuse it ? Would our county associations, struggling aa they are with 
inadequate resources to overtake the ignorance and heathenism of their respective 
districts? Would it he iinjiil for Government to offer this assistance, or for these 
associated bodies to accept it ? — Pp. 87, 88. 

To the latter question it would seem there could only be an affirma- 
tive reply, if, as the dissenters say, it is sinful for the government to 
offer support to the Church, and sinful in the Church to accept it. But 
the advancement of piety has discovered that the endowments of the 
Church might now be accepted by the dissenters without sin. 

There is another plan of dealing with ecclesiastical endowments, in order to secure 
by them the greatest possible source of good upon ,the whole. They are, as has been 
said, possessed by the nation for the general advantage ; their object and intention, 
therefore, would be fulfilled if appropriated to the support of religion by whmvsoevcr 
it was taught : ort this principle, they might he divided among the most active and 
important of the disse^tfing denominations in common with that at present possessing 
fhemt and in the manner and-^for the purposes already explained. / am well aware^ 
that many of your brethren in the dissenting ministry, would be startled by this idea, 
and would loudly condemn it, — P. 93. 

We conscientiously believe that there are antiquated dissenters who 
would : but how completely has the march of piety and intelligence 
left them behind ! 

The following is an index to the degree of security to be anticipated 
for property of any kind under the ascendency of dissent. 

Funds, acknowledged to be large, exist among us in the shape of property pro- 
fessedly devoted to God ; that is, intended to provide for the service of God in order 
to promote the religious benefit of the people. This property has arisen, or arises, 
from the bequests of the pious, government grants, and direct taxation. Now, of 
all benevolent bequests Government is the ultimate trustee ; it can modify their 
use, or change their destination, whenever an obvious necessity requires it ; hence, 
it can authorize the Directors of the Harpur Charity, at Bedford, to apply a portion 
of their funds to objects not contemplated by him who bestowed them ; hence, too, 
it can divert what was left to support popery in general, or to provide masses for the 
souls of particular individuals, to the use of protestant literary or religious insti- 
tutions. Again ; Whatever Government gives for the public advantage, — for the 
public vantage it can resume; it ought to do so, if enlightened public opinion 
demand it publ^ opinion may demand, m such a case, the one of two things — 
either, thgt the grant be discontinued enUtely, being found by^experienee to be 
injurious, rk'ther wn beneficial; or^ that it be discontinued as to its form, but still 
made in though under a new modification. — Pp. 90, 9L 

Thiii is infieed, Fiat Justitial Because the legislature can authorize 
the directors of a cBarity^to alienate^ a portion of their funds, therefore^ 
it Can forcibly seize the ^ropertji of a Church ! .Doubtless, the legis- 
lature may authorize the dean and chapter of Durham to alienate a part 

VOL. XV. NO. 3 X 
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of their revenues for the purpose of erecting a college : but we c'anfiot 
see that this is any more precedent for the seizure of those revenues 
than it is for the confiscation of othef property — that of Homerton and 
Iloxton colleges, for "instance. If this be the ‘‘justice” tliat is “done” 
to us, th# dissenters will not be long they will have reason to 

exclaim 


• Evenhanded Justice 

Returns the ingredients of pur poison’d chalice 
Back to our lips.” 

The nonseifse about supporting popery and providing masses is fully 
answered in tlie opening address in our January Number. The Church 
is not a new Church, but the ancient Church of Christ reformed. 

Again ; 

Some persons liaye" advocated the application of Church property to the payment of 
the national debt. To me this appears to be a premature and violent proposition. I 
admit, that 1 think circumstances might authorize thts;(!) that is, when it should 
be completely proved to the intelligence and piety of the people, that this would be 
more for the glory of God, and the promotion of his cause, than putting it to any 
religious use. If, because property has been left to be employed in a certain way, 
it is to continue to be so employed in spite of all the Icsspns of experience to prove 
it an, evil ; this would not only be* to consent to the continuance of the evil, but it 
would be to make the dead the legislators of the living, — to give the power of 
{government to the grave, — to make the mistakes of the child imperative maxims 
for the man. I admit, therefore, the power of Government, or of the people 
speaking through their legitimate organs, to make the proposed secular use of the 
funds of the Church ; but I dispute its policy and propriety. Grant that the 
present religious appropriation of ecclesiastical property has been proved to be an 
evil, it has not been proved that all such appropriation must ^be so. As yet, this 
property is ^\corhmt ^^ — and so let it remain. It was once employed in a form 
different from the present, and failed; admit that it has failed again, — still, this 
does not forbid that some other mode should be tried before the possibility of using it 
to any good purpose be given up as utterly hopeless. — Pp. 91, 92. 

We believe, w'itli “Fiat,” that his proposition is premature ; the 

piety and intelligence of the nation” are not yet ripe for it; and the 
Church is much obliged to those who have thus prematurely disclosed 
the real meaning of reform. But the prematurity in ‘*Fiat”*s view 
confiists in this, “ that some other mode should be tried” bofpre the 
receipts of the Church are paid into His Majesty's exchequer. What 
that other mode is, we have already seen. The dissenters are to have a 
taste. As to “making the dead the legislators of , the living,” 
sounds very fine and very liberal : yet, if the fiatical doctrine be 
what must* we say of testamemary bequests? Surely Kat.,ilill 
never be so illiberal as to mak^ a will ! . 

The following, with which we shall conclude these desulWy obser- 
vations, is curious. It;is an ex.t|^Qt from a i^ennon on the deAth of tlie 
great Anabaptist, Robert Hall, by a Mr. j^^ughes. It is a choice 
specimen of the notions entertained |by dissenters (for it is quoted 
with approbation and assent) of spiritual unity. 
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** He (Mr. Hall) was a Baiptist — but he respected the right of private judgment ; 
he conceded the liberty which he asked : and having, as he thought, no iuspired 
precept or precedent for the deed, not persuade himself to eretjt the ritual 

peculiarity of a small denomination into a barrier which should exclude from sacra- 
i^ENTAL COMMVNION cvcry denomination besides; though a Beveridge, and a 
Howe, and a Baxter, and a Wesl^, and a Whitfield, and a Doddridge, and a Watts, 
stood without, soliciting the pri^roge of feasting with their brethren at the table of 
their common Lord/' — P. 108. 

Our remarks on this shall be short. ^ 

1. “Mr. Hall was a Baptist”^ — tliat is, he believed no person to be 
baptized who had not been immersed in riper years : in other words, 
that no such person was in the visible Church. He surely therefore 
believed that he had inspired precept and precedent both for not 
admitting such persons to tlie Lord’s Supper. And doubtless no 
person professing the Anabaptist opinion is admitted to tliat sacrament 
until he has received the other. Yet Mr. Hall would hdinit Beveridge, 
&c. no one of whom, according to liis creed, could have been baptized. 
This may be liberality ; but it is at no rate consistency. Wc suppose 
it is one of those “ happy inconsistencies” of the dissenters by which 
“the world” “gains” so much — in finding that, at least, truth is not 
with them, 

2, “ He respected the right of private judgment that was sensible 
and properly liberal. “ He conceded tlic liberty which he asked;” that 
was just. But what has respect for another’s private judgment to do 
with admitting him to the most solemn of ordinances ? — If the differ- 
ence between churches or sects be of any essential character, it is plain 
that respect for their own private judgment will, prevent them from 
communicating with each other in that most emphatic of all institutions. 
If the difference is so unessential that they can unite in this^ they 
cannot separate in lesser matters without schism. If Mr. Hall could 
take the Holy Communion with Churchmen, why could he not worship 
with them in other things ? 

3. Mr, Hall regarded the distinguishing tenet of his sect as “ the 
ritmi peculiarity of a small denomination,” Did he never suspect 
that an observance thus to be characterized might set him in opposition 
to THE Catholic CiiURdii? JIow was it that, if he could not “ erect” 
this “ ritual peculiarity,” “ into a barrier which should exclude from 
8A€!ram£Ntal COMMUNION every denomination besides,"' he could 
nevertheless erect it into a barrier 'which should exclude * from mere 
external eommmidh the Church o$ this country ?♦ 

4, “Ritual peculiarity !” Is it thus that the Anabaptist speaks of 
the Kbly Sacramept of Ba|)tism T— If his creed be worth any thing, no 
man is ft Christian who has not submitted to his “ritual peculiarity!” 
If the matter be a trifle, why separate for the sake of it ? If it be 
essential and indispensable, wily be half ashamed of it, and depre- 
ciate it? 



Bishop Davenant on the Coiossidns. 

We should be sorry to charge HalFs memory with this chaos of 
liberal nonsense, did we not fear that his writings bore out the assump- 
tions of his funeral panegyrist* But these happy inconsistencies ” of 
the greatest and most gifted among the dissenters are in the' I^^est 
degree valuable, as affording to reflective minds indirect but most positive 
testimony to the excellence and authority of our Church. 


A^t. II. — An Exposition of the Epistle of St, Paul to the Colossiansy 
hy the Right Rev. John Davenant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury y 
President of Queen^s Coltcgcy and Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity yin Cagnhridge ; originally delivered' in a Series of , Lectures y 
before the University. Translated from the original Latin ; with a 
Life of the Author y and Notes illustrative of the Writers and Atdhori- 
ties referred to in the Work, By Josiah Allvort, Minister of 
St. James^Sy Birmingham. To the Whole is added, a Translation of 
Dissertatio de Morte Christiy by the same Prelede. London : Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.'" Birmingham : Bcilby, Nott, and Beilby. 

1831. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. Ixxiv. 548, 600. 

' 

John Davenant, bom May 20, 1572, was the son of an eminent 
merchant in Watling-street, and descended from an ancient family of 
respectability, resident at Sible-Hcdingham, in Essex, v At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted of (iuecn's College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of A. M. in 1594, after giving such promise of future excel- 
lence, that, the learned Dr. Whitaker, Master of St. John’s, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, pronounced that “ he would in time prove an 
honour to the University.” A fellowship was immediately offered him, 
but refused on account of his plentiful fortune ; though it was subse- 
quently forced upon him by the President, who observed, that “ prefer- 
ment was not always a relief for want, but sometimes an encouragement 
for worth.'" In 1601 he took his degree of B. D., and proceeding 
D. D. in 1609, he was elected Lady Margaret’s professor of Divinity. 
In 1614 he was appointed President of his College ; and in 1618 
he was selected as one of the English deputies at the Synod of 
Dort. Having now attained to a considerable theological eminence, 
he was nominated, in 1621, to the see of Salisbury, vacant by the d^th 
of his brother-in-law, Dr. Townson, whereupon he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, in connexion with which he had delivered a serieis of Lectures, 
which were in substance the ‘‘ Bxpositio Epistolce D. Pauli ad Colos^ 
s^0^Sy'' whereof Mr. All|mrt’s translation is before us. His discharge 
o| his episcopal duties was most exemplary ; and, though he never 
lost sight of the consistent dignity and gravity of his character, he was 
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at once benevolent, affable, and cheerful ; more sensible of his own 
infirmities than others, being hun^ble, and therefore charitable.” In 
his leisure moments he whs usually occupied with the revision of his 
writia|;$, of which several were published. Of these the most im- 
portant, perhaps, with th^ exception of the “ £xpositio,** was his 

Reply ” to a Tract, by Samuel Hoard, entitled, “ God*s Love to Man- 
kind; manifested by disproving his absolute Decree for their Damnation^"*' 
In this work he upholds the Calvinistic doctrine of Election; and 
his opinions on this point had formerly brought him into collision 
with Archbishop Laud ; a prelate of whom we shall here only remark, 
that Mr. Allport speaks in terms of severe and most unmerited censure. 
Davenant’s last work, Ad Pacem Ecclesice Exhortatiof was one well 
suited to his life and character. He died on the 20th of April, 1C41, 
in the seventy-first year of his age, and the twentieth of his consecration. 
An asthma was the immediate cause of his death, which is nevertheless 
said to have been accelerated by the melancholy forebodings of his mind, 
as to the sad prospects of the nation. There is a tablet to his memory 
in the south aisle of his cathedral, above the spot where he lies interred, 
lie bequeathed 200^. for the benefit of the cathedral ; and to Queen’s 
College the perpetual advowsons of the rectories of Cheverill Magna, 
and Newton Toney, Wilts; together with a rent-charge of 31/. 10s. 
per annum, to found two Bible-clcrkships, and to buy books for the 
College library. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of “ good Bishop Davenant.” In 
the more copious Memoir, which Mr. Allport has prefixed to his Trans- 
lation of the valuable Commentary on the Colossians, the reader will 
find an account of tlie proceedings at Dort, in which the conflicting 
opinions respecting that extraordinary synod are faithfully and candidly 
examined, and their nature and tendency correctly stated. Many in- 
teresting particulars relating to Bishops Hall and Usher, and other of 
Davenant’s contemporaries, are introduced into the biography ; together 
with notices of his family and connexions.^ Of the work itself the 
character has been thus expressed by Hervey, in his “ Theron and 
Aspasia :** — “ For perspicuity of style and accuracy of method; for 
judgment in discerning, and fidelity in representing, the Apostle’s mean- 
ing; for strength of argument in refuting errors, and felicity of invention 
in deducing practical doctrines, tending both to the establishment of 
fidth and the cultivation of holiness, it is inferior to no writing of the 
kind ; and richly deserves to be read, to be ^studied, to be imitated by 
our young divines.” Other testimonies to its value might be adduced ; 
but we shall be content with alBixing our own imprimatur to a work, 
than which the cautious student ii^^divinity ^ill not readily find a more 
valuable guide in his perusal dt the Epistle to the Colossians. 

It seems that Mr. Allport was mainly induced to undertake the 
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t^nslation pT'the. Expo^tio*^ (which hitherto only existed in the ori- 
ginal Latin^ as published and republished at Cambridge in 1627) 
and 1639," and at Amsterdam in 1646,) by “ the frequent bearing of the 
author’s remarkiy not more on ■ the'^ tenets and practices^ of the Eopiab- 
ists, thma upon many specious errors which have crept intothe Protestant 
communities.” To analyze a work of this nature would be impracti- 
cable ; but a selection of a few of the Bishop’s arguments, in reference 
to these Romish tenets and Protestant errors, will evince the depth of 
his reasoning, extqnt of hfs erudition, and the value of his remarks. 
Upon the Papal claim to Apostolicity he writes thus ; — ^ 

Now let us sift a few arguments of our opponents. 

1. Beilannin, Ub.^2, De Horn. Pont. cap. 12, says, Peter had the government of 
the whole Church committed to him ; but some one ought to succeed therein as 
supreme head by Divine right ; and this successor can be no other than the Pope. 

I answer, there is nothing solid in this argument. First, as it regards Peter, to 
whom they say the government of the whole Church was committed when it was said to 
him alone, John xxi. 15 — 17, “ Feed my sheep.** I cemfess, in his character of Apostle, 
the power of feeding the flock of Christ every where was given to Peter j but this 
was common to him with the rest of the Apostles, to whom also it was said, ** Go, 
teach all nations,*’ Matt, xxviii. 19. Secondly, we deny that successors were ap* 
pointed in this apostolic power either to Peter or any one of the Apostles ; for not 
fresh, Apostles, but Bishops, succeeded to Apostles. Thirdly, if we allow a successor 
to Peter in apostolic power, he will not be, by Divine authority, the Roman Pontiff; 
because no Divine authority appropriated the Roman See to Peter. Whence even 
Cusa does not hesitate to confess, that, Bishop of Treves should he chosen for the 
head of the Churchy he would be more properly the successor of Peter than the Roman 
Bishop. 

2. They argue, the Church is one body, and bath one head on earth besides 
Christ: but any other head on earth besides the Pope is assigned by no one ; there- 
fore he is the head and sovereign of the whole Church. And that it has a head on 
earth, ho ^Beilannin) proves from those words, 1 Cor. xii. 21, “ The head cannot say 
to the feet, I have no need of you but Christ can say tliis ; therefore there is a head 
in the Church besides Christ. 

1 answer ; Although the Church be one body, and militant here in earth, yet no 
necessity obliges us to confess any earthly head of the whole Church; because 
Christy who is ascended into heaven, is also in the world’ by his Spirit, and quickens 
and rules the whole Church ; but he forms particular churches, and governs them by 
particular prelates and ministers. The plea, however, which he brings from the 
Scripture is futile and childish: for the Apostle means not by the head and the feet, 
the Pope and the Church ; but by the head, any man in the Church endowed with 
eminent gifts ; by the feet, any humble or inferior person. This will readily appear 
if we weigh the scope of the passage. For he is not cautioning Peter against lording 
it over the Church ; but he is warning those who were distinguished by spiritual 
gifts among the Corinthians, against despising their inferiors; as Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and Aquinas explain it. 

3. The Church would not be governed in the best way unless it were governed by 
one supreme spiritual head ; but Christ left the Church instituted and governed in 
the best manner ; therefore by one. , , 

1 answer ; Christ alone is the spiritual Sovereign of. tlie whole Church ; buf to 
institute an earthly kovereign, on whose will the whole Q|mrcli should depend, would 
be the worst mode of governing the Church; because no mortal can discharge ||ibaC 
office even moderately well. . For how shall tW Pope sitting in the Vatican,^ take 
care of the Churches of the Indians or, the Ethiopians But that Pontiff does not 
aim at the care of Churches, but at ire. 

4. The Church is always increasing, ^d>vit must increa^, until the Gk)ai^l be 
preached in all the world: hut ibis cannot done unless there be one chiei pre- 
sidentf^on whom the apostolic charge and trdhble of prqi^erving the whole Church 
and of extending it, may devolve; for no om ought to {ureacli unless he be sent; 
and no particular Bishop can send beyond his own province. 
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I answer ; To send preachers'to infidel nations is not, now tlie work of apostolio 
power, but of Christian charity. Every Bishop therefore in '\he vicinity of any 
heathen nation* may, from tlie duty of charity, either by himself, or by otliers, preach 
the Gospel to them; and, if 4hey should embrace the Christian faith* what is to 
hinder Bishops at}d ministers being set oyer them (if they require it) legitimately 
ordaiiled by arty other Bishop? To extend the Church thereftm there is no need 
of a new Apostle. ^ 

We conclude, then, since the Pope of Rome is not immediately called by Christ — 
nor embued with Evangelical knowledge by direct and extraordinary inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit — nor endowed with universal power over the wAole Cliurcli, be can 
by no mode of reasoning be styled an Apostle or Apostolic Bishop, — Pp. 16 — 19. 

. On withholding the Scriptures from the people, we have the following 
remarks at chap. i. 26. : — 

Inasmuch as the Apostle says, it is now made manifest^ he at once stops the 
objections of all who exclaim that the doctrine of salvation is a difficult and dark 
doctrine. Time was when the mystery of the Gospel was hidden, hut now it is plain 
to be seen, and even courts^ observation : If oUr Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost,” 2 Cor. iv. «3. We admit, indeed, that certain passages of Scripture are 
difficult of comprehension ; hut wliatever is laid down as necessary to salvation, is 
plainly and clearly revealed by the Apostles to the whole world. So thought all the 
Fathers, whatever Sophists may prate to the contrary. Wc shall select h few testi- 
monies out of many. Clemens Alexandrinus, in Protrept. calls the Scripture, “ the 
sun of the soul.” ” The light,? says he, ” is common to all, and the word is hidden 
from none. There is nq Cimmerius in the word.” Augustine, lib. 2, De doctr. 
Christ, cap. 9, says, ” Every thing which pertains to faith anti moral practice, is 
found in those parts of Scripture which are plainly expressed.” Chrysostom, Horn. 3. 
De Lazaro, says, “The philosophers wrote with obscurity; but the Apostles and 
Prophets, on the contrary, set forth all things openly and clearly, and as general 
teachers of the world, brought them down to the level of all capacities, that every 
man might be able to learn for himself what was spoken by merely reading them.” 
To these testimonies of the Fathers we may also add that of Gerson, par, 1 : “ The 
literal sense of Scripture expresses plainly enough every thing necessary for salva- 
tion.” From these extracts, then, we may collect, what enormous guilt the Popish 
Prelates bring upon themselves, who, under the lying pretext of obscurity (as if 
really the mystery of salvation were not laid open) snatch the evangelical books out 
of the hands of the people, and thrust their own wild fantasies and traditions into 
their places. But we assert that the mystery of salvation is now laid open in the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and that no man has a right either to conceal the Gospel, 
or to force new mysteries of salvation in its place. — Pp, 306, 307. 

In his exposition of chap. ii. 18. the Bishop combats the Romish 
practice of the invocation of angels and saints. He shews that 
“ Prayer or religious invocation ; to make a vow to another ; to erect 
a temple ; to raise altars, and to offer incense in honour of any one, is 
to pay divine honours to him and that Romanists in so doing are 
guilty of idolatry, because religious worship, as he ably proves, is to be 
given to , God only. 

It is shewn, first, from the interpretation of the word itself, and that by the con- 
cui^nce of the Heathen, the Fathers, and Schoolmen. ” Religion,” says^the orator, 
which produces r^ard and service to some superior nature,” which he calls 


AugiistW, De civit. Dei, lib. XO. cap.i ; << If we merely call it worship, it does not 
God alone; hut if dfetinqtly call it religion, it signifies not 

any worship, but that of God.” ' Ai^inas, Q,’2. qu. 81. art. 1, “Religion hath 
reference to God and 8, R Jtigion is a virtue exhibiting service to God in 
those things which especially pertain to God.” Hilary, 8 De Trinit says, “ Religion 
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paid to the creatur^ is accursed.** Prom all these testimonies it is plain that religious 
worship is to be paid to God alone. 

Secondly, the same is evident from clear testimonies of Scripture. From Deut. 
vi. 13 : ** Thou shalt fe^ir the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,** From 
Gal. iv. 8 : “ Ye 4id service unto them which by nature are no gods ;'* cSouXcucare. 
Religious service, tovhua duHa^ therefore, is due only to him whO by nature is God. 
In Kev. xix* 10, the angel would not be adored by John : “ See thou do it riot*, I am 
thy fellow-servant. Worship God.** 

Thirdly, the same is proved by reason. For the foundation of religious worship, 
whether you call it*lafria or dulia, is infinite excellence apprehended under the con- 
sideration of our first cause and chief good : it is not a sufficient reason, therefore, 
for offering to them, that angels and saints are endowed with supernatural gifts, or 
procure for us many good things, unless they are the first and chief cause to us, and 
of our chief good : So sfiys Augustine, tract. 23* in Evang. John, “ This is the Chris- 
tian religion, to worship but one God; because only the one God renders the soul 
happy :'* and lib. 22, coutr, Fai^st. “ We worship the martyrs with the worship of 
fellowship and Jove, whereby they also in ;this life worshipped holy men.** 
Where it is to be observed, that dead saints are worshipped with the same worship 
with which they were whilst alive, and, therefore, not religious worship. — Pp. 503, 
504. 

The Commentary affords many powerful refutations of all the Romish 
claims and doctrines. From the first volume only the preceding pas- 
sages are selected ; and we shall confine our extracts from the second 
to the Bishop’s testimony in respect to Protestant opinions. That 
he held in some sense the tenets of Election and Predestination we 
have seen already ; but the following remarks will shew that he liad 
not subscribed to the dogmas of the author of the horribile decretum in 
their full signification and extent, though he does not seem to be 
consistent on these points. Of Election he says : — 

Those who prate about their eternal election, and boast of their Christian profes- 
sion, while in their deeds and in their manner of life they shew themselves neither 
elect nor Christians, are here reproved : but as the lazy Greeks made a profession of 
philosophy, so do these men of their Christianity: it was all talk and no doing. In 
the administration of baptism, Christians are consecrated to God ; they are renewed 
after the Divine image by tlie internal operation of the Spirit : in each respect they 
are called holy; by each they are bound to a holy life. For whatever is consecrated 
to Cod, should in some way participate in the Divine holiness. Hence that passage 
of Levit. xi. 44, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy;** and chap. xx. 26, “Ye shall be 
holy unto me : for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you from other people that 
ye should be mine.’* Being then by baptism separated and consecrated to God, we 
ought to put on all virtues, and exercise perpetual holiness of life. — ^Pp. 99, 100. 

Again ; on Faith, as the condition of salvation : — 

Since this conditional promise, “ If thou shalt believe, thou shalt be saved,** flows 
from the gracious kindness of God towards men, it cannot have its foundation else- 
where than in the death and merit of Christ the Mediator, “ in whom all the gratuitoijis 
promises of God are Yea and Amen,** (2 Cor. i. 20). Nor, indeed, is the o( 
faith itself of such ‘value, that it can by its own digniiy;^pr merit obtain froih; Clo4 
remission of sins and salvation. But of such great value is die death and hlood- 
aheddiog of the Son of God, that by its own merit and virtue it can justify and save 
anyone fitatbeUeveth, according to the tenor of the evangelical covenant. Therefore 
Uiis covenant was confirmed by the ^th of Christ. 

But, whether this evangelical covenant, “ If thon shalt belie>|e> thou sbait be saved/* 
which we have shewn to be confirmed by the death of Christ, p^^tains, according to the 
Divine ordination, to the whole human race, or feily to individu^s, apd to certain per- 
sons in particular. We contend that it was confirmed with the whole human race. 
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Which may appear, Firstr^xovcx the command and promise of Christ himself, who, after 
he had endured and conquered death, sent his Apostles into all the world, (Mark xvi. 
15, 16) “ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. lie that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damped.’* Secondly, The same appears from the practice of the Apostles, 
atidofall the ministers of the Gospel, conformablu to the command land promise of 
Christ For these, without any respect of nation orpredestination, boldly promise forgive* 
ness of sins on condition of faith to each and every person who assembles to hear them. 
By this act they acknowledge, that the covenant concerning the forgiveness of sins 
through faith, confirmed by the blood of Christ, is universal. » Thirdly, We prove 
that this evangelical covenant, confirmed by the death of Christ, concerning the 
giving of salvation on the condition of faith, is universal, by urging further this same 
argument, and that from the concessions of those who seem to, be opposed to us. 
Those who endeavour to restrict the^ death of Christ as much as pbssible, neverthe- 
less grant, that by the merit of his cleath, ** There is a way and method appointed, 
by which any unbeliever may escape deserved condenniation, namely, if he should 
believe.” (Collat. Hag. p. 154*). They grant, “ that the death of Christ would 
abundantly suffice to save all men, how many soever they may be in the whole world 
who believe in him.” They allow also, ” That the word of the Gospel concerning 
Christ crucified, should be announced indiscriminately to the elect and non-clect, 
and all should be commanded to believe in him, this promise being added, that all 
who believe in him shall obtain remission of sins.’* (Acta. Synod. I)ord. p. 29, and 
2d part, p. 89.) These things being granted, I argue thus : If mankind, howsoever 
many they be in the whole world, would obtain remission of sins and salvation, if 
they should believe ; then an universal covenant was established by the death of 
Christ concerning the salvation of any man whatsoever under the aforesaid condition 
of faith. But the first is true ; therefore also the second. The reason of con- 
sequence is this, because that conditional declaration, wliich they admit both as to 
the non-elect and the elect, namely, ** If thou shalt believe^ whosoever thou art, 
thou shalt be saved,’* is not as necessarily true from the nature of the thing, as this 
is, ” If there is fire, there is heat,” or, “ If he is a man, he is an animal;*' it 
remains, then, that its truth be founded in some voluntary ordination of God, by 
which he hath decreed, as to any human being whatsoever, that the antecedent being 
true of him, the consequence is so likewise. Since no third foundation can be 
assigned, on which the truth of the aforesaid conditional declaration can rest. There- 
fore, it must be acknowledged, that this evangelical covenant is universal from the 
ordination of God himself, and that it equally regards all men individually.— Pp. 418 
—422. 

As an Appendix to the Exposition, Mr, Allport has given a trans* 
lation, of the Bishop’s Dissertation on the “ Death of Christ.” It is 
unquestionably an able performance ; but here, also, the Calvinistic bias 
of the writer, which dictated the composition, is yet more apparent. 
The concluding paragraph will afford the best view of Davenant’s 
sentiments respecting Election. 

Therefore, let this be the sum and conclusion of this whole controversy on the 
death of Christ; that Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and man, in confirm- 
ing the evangelical covenant, according to the tenor of which eternal life is due to 
every one that believeth, made np division or separation of men, so that we can say 
that any one is excluded from the benefit of his death, if he should believe. And in 
this sense we contend, in agreement with the Scriptures, the fathers, and solid 
arguments, that Christ suffered on the cross and died for all men, or for the 
%hole human race. We add, moreover, that this Mediator, t^hen he ffiad deter- 
mihed today down his life for sin, had also this special intention, that, by virtue of 
his mei^s, he would effectually and infallibly quicken and bring to eternal life, some 
persons who were, specially given to him by the Father. And in this sense we con- 
tend that Christ laid down his life for the elect alone, or in order to purchase his 
CHh^h f that is, that he died for them alone, with the special and certain purpose of 
effectually rOgeneratiiig and savintf theirf by the merit of his death. Therefore, 
although the mferit of Christ equall^egards all men as to its sufficiency, yet it does 
not as to its efficacy : which is to be understood, not only on account of the effect 

VOL. XV. NO. IX. 3 Y 
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produced in one and not in another, but also on account of tlie will, with which 
Christ himself merited, and offered his merits, in a different way for different persons. 
Now, the first cause and source of this diversity was the election and will of God. to 
which the human will of Christ conformed itself. Therefore, He, who by his death 
merited eternal life sufficiently for all men, so as that it is tohe given to all, according 
to the evangelical covenant, if they believe, also merited most effectually for some, by 
the ]peculiar application of his merits, that they should believe, and that they should 
receive eternal life from the gratuitous gift of God, through and on account of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And this is the peculiar lot of the elect : of which may the 
Father of Mercies<»make us all parts^ers! To whom, with the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, bo honour, praise, and glory now and for ever. Amen.— Pp. 556 — 558. 

From what we have already hinted, it will be gathered that we re- 
commend the ‘use of this valuable Exposition with extreme caution. 
The Translator seems to have avoided any remark upon the class of 
Divines to whom Davenant belonged ; and Mr. Bridges, who strongly 
eulogises the Exposition in his “ Christian Ministry,*’ as well as Mr. 
Bickersteth, who urged Mr. Allport to undertake the Translation, would 
be led, by the peculiar turn of their own sentiments, to hold him in 
high estimation. Nor are we disposed, as we have sufficiently shewn, 
to allow our own preference of what we consider more wholesome doc- 
trine, to depreciate the real and intrinsic merit of a valuable work. Of 
the Translation we cannot speak too highly, both in regard to its fidelity, 
perspicuity, and elegance ; and the biographical sketches of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen; referred to by the author, are at once ample and con- 
cise. The work is rendered as available as the student can possibly 
require, by the addition of complete Indexes, containing every variety 
of reference. Would that all authors and editors whomsoever were 
equally kind and considerate ! 


^ 

Art. III. — Churchism and Dissent; or “ The System and Practice of 

Congregational Dissent unfavourable to Religion^'" carefully reviewed, 

12mo. Pp. 24. Falmouth : Philp, 1833, 

It is benevolently and wisely ordained, that error shall destroy itself 
by its own excesses ; and that, however disguised at first, it shall lose a 
portion of its covering at every step it takes in advance, until it stands 
exposed in naked deformity. 

In this pamphlet, which is anonymous, lAit published under the 
avowed auspices of the leaders in the most considerable Dissenting 
meeting-house in Cornwall, we have Dissent without a masjt or a cloak. 
The following extracts are a fair specimen of the whole. They are fer 
from being the worst: indeed, some pass^es are too profane and 
disgusting to be quoted 

If every thing wi^in the Church as to doctrine and discipline were realk aood, 
that would not sanctify an institution founded in iiyustice, inimical alike to ^Tvu and 
religious liberty, and in direct hostility to-the^erbal teaching of the Bibie, and to 
every principle of Christianity,— P. 9, 
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Will he undertake to prove that kingly government originated with the Deity? 
and that a republican government is not as agreeable with the rights of men both 
civil and religious as a monarchy J — P. II. 

The conduct of the Principal (of a college who sanctioned Socinianism in the 
students he was training for the dissenting ministry,) was that of a man inquiring 
after truth, and hot entirely devoted to a system whether right or wrong. — P. 20. 

The greatest wonder of the present age is that of a dissenter going back into the 
guilty bosom of a harlot who has for ages been committing fornication with the 
British state. — P. 3. 

I do think the Lord must now be sadly tired of those Church prayers 11! — P. 11.* 

The meeting which has identified itself with this pamphlet and its 
sentiments, the Baptist meeting-house at Falmouth, has been quite a 
nursery for preachers, having furnished five from among its members, 
three of them within the last five years, who are now the stated ministers 
of congregations. It may therefore be fairly considered as the type of 
no inconsiderable party. 

There are congregations among dissenters who are all but churchmen ; 
others whose influential members feel it their duty, as gentlemen and 
Christians, to support their minister in his proper station ; and others, 
again, in which the democratic system is virtually suspended, by the 
superior talents or the independent circumstances of the minister. But 
there is a fearful majority in which aggravated democracy prevails, and 
pitiable indeed is the condition of their unfortunate ministers. De- 
pendent upon the wanton caprice of a select body, the majority of whom 
are scarcely, in any respect, above the level of menial servants, like the 
toys of a child, or the gods of a savage, they are coveted and wor- 
shipped to-day, and dashed to pieces on the morrow. They are worried 
by the many, pitied by the few, and honoured by the condescension of 
those who deign to })atronize them : they have lord-deacons for viceroys 
over them : they are liable at all times to be removed by a vote, and 
are faithful at the peril of their bread. That religion should flourish 
under such circumstances is impossible ; it is wonderful that it should 
exist at all. 

The results of their system are best told by themselves. The Asso- 
ciated Baptist Congregations in Cornwall and South Devon report 
annually the number of their members, or communicants, and of the 
children educated in their Sunday Schools. Their annual report for 
1832,* gave 114f communicants for Falmouth, and 81 for Truro; 
but the ministers in both places had acquired by marriage a sufficient 
property tt> make them independent of their congregations. Redruth 
reported 16, Calstock 14, and Saltash 10. No numb^ers were returned 

* Printed Uy Blackwells, Union-street, Stonehouse ; but only for private distribution. 

f All these are presumed to be decidedly religious characters. One of ilittn earns a 
^Hvelihoqd us a common ^smuggler! Not long ago she ofiered to the writer of this some 
contraband articles, and, on bis remonstrating with her on the iniquity of her trade, she 
stoutly defended its morality, and asl^d^bim If he could think that she had "been in the 
way for so'inany years without knowing what Is right I It may fairly be asked, what 
is their standard of religion. 
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from Helston, where the whole congregation falls short of 50; or from 
Penzance, where tw6 rival meetings had been biting and devouring one 
another, unjtil one was shut up, and the other had quarrelled with its 
minister. In all, 235 communicants, and 676* Sunday-school children 
were reported for a county whose population exceeds 300,000. South 
Devon was little better. In th& dense population of Plymouth 
and Devonport, ^hree of the first ministers in the denomination, Messrs. 
Wilcocks and Horton (editors of a hymn-^ook in use among the 
Baptists), and Nicholson, (who had been named as the most com- 
petent and m*jst proper person to succeed Robert Hall at Bristol,) 
had in their three meetings but 453 communicants, and 680 Sunday- 
school children. Dartmouth had 35 communicants ; Modbury, 23 ; 
Kingsbridge and Bovey Tracey gave no numbers : Ashburton returned 
40 Sunday-school children, and Brixham had been shut up. Could we 
thus overrun the statistics of Dissent for the whole kingdom, how should 
we be astonished at having ever felt uneasy at its power ! 

The sum raised in Cornwall that year for the Baptist Mission was 
£168, or l-70th of the whole amount: consequently, the Baptists of 
Cornwall may be taken at l-70th part of their denomination. The 
Independents are from two to three times more numerous ;f but these 
include the Calvinistic-Methodists, the Scotch Kirk in England, and 
the large and opulent congregations which conform to the Church as 
closely as a lay ministry will allow. 

An opinion is not to be formed of the actual state of dissent from its 
apparent condition in large towns. Here the evils of the system are less 
felt, because its adherents are more opulent and respectable, and the 
ministers consequently better supported. The extremities, the weak 
parts, perish first ; and it proves much against Dissent, that the evils have 
extended to its high places. After the death of Dr. Bogue, the historian 
of Dissent, his meeting at Gosport was torn by rival factions ; and the 
pulpit of Robert Hall is still occupied by a locum tenens, because there 
are parties who cannot agree in the appointment of a successor. 

It is the policy of dissenters to conceal their feebleness under loose and 
exaggerated general estimates. Their millions, who figure in the columns 
of the Patriot^ have no existence elsewhere ; and there are not wanting 
indications which mark their true condition. With the aid of Jews, 
Papists, and Infidels, they have not been able to keep a single college 
from insolvency. The Eclectic Review proves that in their whole body 

* The iReport gives this number, tut it is probably exaggerated. One of the most 
respectable teachers in the school at Falmouth informed the writer lately, that the 
number of children Is about 120. It mnds in the Report 104. Either, therefore, the 
numbers are giv^n in a kose c&lculafion, or names are kept on tbe fist after the children 
,bave left the school. , 

f The baptists have 61 congregations in Loi|don; the Indepeni^^te of all descrip'r 
tions, 133 j but the large congregations are found among the latter. 
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there is not the talent to 'conduct, or the taste to support, a single 
literary periodical. And it is a decisive proof of their own consciousness 
of decline, that the desperate experiment of introducing into their congre- 
gations the extravagancies of American Revivalism is seriously entertained. 
Among the advocates of this measure is a person of no less ability and 
weight among them than James, of Birmingham, (author of The Church^ 
Member's Guide^ reviewed by Cawood,) who, with another minister, has 
written introductory chapters for a reprint of an American work on 
Revivals ; the author of which admits that the extreme excitement 
produces in some cases insanity, and even death ! This experiment 
however cannot succeed here. "Enthusiasm is the torrid zone of reli- 
gion ; and English Dissent approaches too near the frozen regions of 
Socinianism ever to come within its influence. 

While the attention of the whole country is directed to the dangers of 
the Church, Dissent, though blind to her impending fate, is in a condition 
infinitely more perilous. The Church is only assailed from without by 
the envious dislike of rivals and innovators, and by the enmity of those 
who are not less the enemies of God. Dissent is poisoned in her vitals 
by the serpent brood of her own cherished democracy, over whose 
activity she so blindly exults. The trials of the Church are emi- 
nently calculated to quicken her zeal, and to strengthen her faith 
and patience. Those of Dissent are found in the full operation of 
lier own principles, which even in their weakness have been a check 
to her prosperity, and a hurt to her religion ; and which, as they are 
subversive of social order, may be expected, in their present fearful 
activity, to lead to her destruction. The trials which purify are always 
the mark of God’s favour, and the forerunner of signal blessings. The 
trial which gives full scope to the devices of man’s heart, marks a cause 
utterly forsaken. 7'hus the Church may submit meekly to the chastise- 
ments of God, assured that He, her strength and her salvation, is only 
preparing her for higher duties, and purifying her from all that would 
sully her future brightness ; while Dissent, left to her own inventions, 
is being consumed in the fire which herself has kindled. 


Art. IV. — Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, By the Rev. James Carlile, Junior Minuter of the 
Scots Church in Mary's Abbey ^ Capel-streety D^ihlin, -London : 
Fellowes. 1833. 2 vols. 12mo. Pp. xi. 348. 423. 

So many and so able are the treatises on the evidences of Scripture 
Truth which are already before the public, that any addition to their 
number would, ^trike us at firs^ sight as a wor^ of supererogation. All 
that can be done in this particular branch of theology is to clothe the 
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arguments, again and again repeated by Grotius, Addison, Paley, 
Chalmers, and others, m% new dress ; and in stating the different light 
in which the subject is viewed by the writer and his predecessors, and 
candidly weighirfg the comparative clearness in ttfeir modes of treating 
it, the reviewer will abundantly perform his duty to his readers. A 
brief notice therefore would, in general, have answered our purpose 
with a work of tjiis description ; but there is something in the volumes 
before, us which induces us to give a little jnore space to flheir con- 
sideration than our Literary Report would supply. The mode, in which 
the author has* conducted the argument is novel in principle, however 
trite and old-fashioned the reasoning upon which it is founded ; and 
the popular form of letter- writing is successfully employed for the sake 
of that easy freedom of language and expression which the meanest 
capacity may comprehend. 

Those who have hitherto written upon the subjcfict usually adduce 
the internal and external evidences for the divine origin of the Bible, 
and reply to the hackneyed objections which infidels and deists allege 
against its truth. That their argument is abundantly conclusive, any 
candid inquirer will readily allow ; but Mr. Carlile inverts the order of 
investigation, and throwl the onus of disproof upon the sceptic. If 
Christianity be the invention of man, the proof of the fact may fairly be 
demanded from those who maintain it. It is their business to point 
out some probable way in which the religion could have arisen and pre- 
vailed by huipan means ; and that they have not done this through a 
period of eighteen centuries, indicates the impossibility of framing an hypo- 
thesis, which shalLanswer all the phenomena, without incurring greater 
objections than those which have been urged against the Gospel. This 
line of argument seems to have first suggested itself to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, who applies it in his Principles of Logic to Christianity in 
general ; and Mr. Carlile thus estimates the force with which it bears 
upon the origin and authority of Holy Writ:— ’ , , 

We present the Bible, with all its internal and external evidences of truth and of 
divine workmanship ; we show that the very existence of such a book, so circum- 
stanced, indicates the interposition of divine wisdom and power to bring it into 
existence ; and we call upon those who are not satisfied with our account of the 
phenomena which we adduce, to furnish some other account of them. 

If any man deny that the earth, or the. sun. Was created^ by an omnipotent, 
omniscient God, the question is instantly put to him, ** How, then, did they come 
into existence V* And the answer which he feels himself cofii^ined to give to this 
question, at once exposes the absurdity of his imaginations. V'Now, why should not 
the argument for the divine inspiration of the Bible be nlaced on the same footing ? 
We would say to the infidef** Here is the Bible; a book thus and thiis constructed, 
and accompanied by such and such confirmations we hold that^uch a book could 
not have existed without the Sj^ial, jniraculous interposition of the Deity ; and we 
challenge you to show how could nave come into existence without that inter- 
position. Take the range of tSe 'd'hole world, and the hWory of all ages, and say, 
if you can, when, or by who^ siicb a book could have been eontrived or executed.*’ 
I am persuaded that a few attempilf to answer fthis plain questibh^woidd do more to 
expose the fallacies upon which the infidel rests his rejection of the Scriptures, than 
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the most elaborate arguments in defence pf them. And surely no man ought to be 
listened to who is not prepared to give an answer to supli a question. What can be 
more reasonable than such a dem^d ? I’herc are certain extraordinary plienomena 
in the moral history and state of luankilad which appear to us to be as. unaccount- 
able, without ascribing ihetn to the interposition of an all-wise," all-powerful being, 
as the existence of the planetary system ; if any man conceive that the,se phenomena 
may be otherwise accounted for, it is tKit-just that he should be called upon to 
explain himself, and that, till he explain hiinseirr, his objections should be disregarded. 
— Vol. I. pp. 10—12. 

« 

This principle is kept, distinctly in view throughout the work ; and, 
without following the author through the usual points of evidence, 
which are as trite as “ household words to the mere tyro in Divinity, 
we shall advert to a recent hypothesis, to which he hais directed more 
especial attention. According to this hypothesis, the introduction of 
Christianity, and the reformation produced by it, had^-mothing in it 
more wonderful thap the effect produced by the preaching of Luther, 
Wesley, Whitfield; and^ other Christian ministers. Among other sen- 
sible remarks and refutations of this doctrine, Mr. C. observes : — 

The only examples which the author gives of a reformation similar to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and upon which examples the whole plausibility of his 
theory depends, are drawn from the history of Christianity itself. They proceed 
upon what logicians call a petitlo priunpHy or begging the question at issue, namely, 
upon the assumption that the effects produced by Li|ther, Wesley, Wl)itficldl and 
others, might be accounted for from natural causes. That assumption every 
Christian denies. They were produced by the powerful setting forth of those facts, 
and doctrines, and laws, which Christians believe to have been revealed for the very 
purpose of producing such effects. Most Christians believe also, that the effects 
would not have been produced, unless an influence had been exerted upon the minds 
of men by the Spirit of God, inducing them to attend to the statements of Chris- 
tianity, removing their prejudices, and opening their unilerstanding and their hearts 
for the reception of the doctrines proclaimed. This view of the subject may, or may 
not be true ; but it is obvious that the question of its truth or falsehood cannot be 
determined by a reference to the eftects of the preaching of Christianity. Let the 
writer go somewhere else for his examples. The world is before him, and the 
historical records of nearly three thousand years are within his reach. Let him find 
similar examples out of the range of the Jewish Scriptures and Jewish institutions. 
Let him, for instance, find any where else a person, ija a time of general excitement, 
proclaiming, “Let us resist all iniquity, and hate it,” and meeting with similar 
attention and similar success. Europe is nowin a state of considerable excitement; 
let him try the effect of preaching his doctrines respecting expansive enlightened 
benevolence, and observe whether it will make men weep over their past violations 
of that great principle, and repent of them, and become truly and practically bene- 
volent Let him slu^w^rimilar effects produced by any doctrine except that of the 
New Testament, preached to any people except those who have been under the 
instruction of the Scriptures, and we shall listen to him ; but let him not adduce the 
triumphs of the Gosf>el itself as arguments against the Gospel. The examples of 
Luthe^ Wesley, and Vwtfield^ and man of similar character, only prove how fresli 
and emcacious, in 9haiiging the characters of men, are the facts of the New 
Testament at the distance of one thousand ejght hundred years, and appear to us 
also to prove that Godj^atill acknqwl^es the 6ospel as his, by accompanying the 
preaching of k with power from oh ^ 

Let it be admittea, that theiie was a similarity between ’the state of Judea when 
John^ the Baptist appeared, affd that of England^ when Wesley and Whitfield 
preached; or of Europe when Luther commenced the Reformation ; — how was that 
similarity prqducedj Evidently, by a prevjo^. acquaintance in all the cases in 
question with the ^epientary doctrines of Scripture# The Jews were acquainted 
witkthe holy character of God, anji his law, and with the terrors of his displea- 
sure ; and therefore, when they were living in wickedness, they were doing oflcncc 
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to their own consciences. So it was with the nations of Europe at the time of the 
Reformation, and so again with England, when Wesley and Whitfield commenced 
their labours. The moral state of England was, iudeed, peculiarly marked. Almost 
within the 'memory of man, the strict, puritanical, and, as some regard them, 
fanatical, da)s of the Commonwealth, — days in which tlie requirements of the law 
of God and the danger of violating it were generally known, — had given place to the 
profligate reign of Charles ; so that multiftdes, who, in the time of Whitfield and 
Wesley were living in wickedness, must have been acting in disregard of their better 
judgment, and doing violence to their consciences. The means also employed in all 
these cases were similar; the preaching of the terrors of God’s wrath, and his 
Willingness to forgive and receive men on their repentaiUce. But whence came this 
preparation and these means ? We say that both were of God ; and this writer 
attempts to prove that these effects, in the case of the Jews', were not of God, by 
assuming, that ifi the case of Christians they were not of God. But against this 
palpable sophisnrwe protest. Let him decide the question, if he can, by finding 
similar examples, in any age or quarter of the world, altogether unconnected with 
the Old or New Testament. — Vol. I. pp. 150 — 15;3. 

With respeSt to the evid^ce from miracles, the following anecdote is 
well worth repeating : — 

Many years ago, Mr. Leslie challenged the inipugners of the Christian miracles to 
prodube such a phenomenon in the history of the world as an alleged event dis- 
cernible by the senses, being commemorated by any institution from the very time 
at which it was alleged to have occurred ; and yet that event proved to have been a 
fiction. The celebrated sceptic, Dr. Middleton, is said to have confessed, that he 
had searched for such a fictitious event so corarhemorated, for twenty years, hut had 
not been able to discover one. Whatever truth there may be in this anecdote of 
Dr. Middleton, certain it is tfiat no such phenomenon in the history of man has yet 
been produced. — Vol. 1. pp. 22i, 225. 

Having discussed at length the ordinary heads of Evidences, botli 
internal and external ; examined the system of Prophecy and Type 
and Doctrine ; pointed out the admirable adaptation of the religion of 
the Bible to the nature and exigencies of mankind ; and replied to the 
more popular objection to the divine origin of the Scriptures ; Mr. Carlile 
proceeds with a clear and concise exposition of the principles on which 
the Scripture Canon is determined, lie then takes a rapid glance at the 
difficulties which any person or set of persons would have to encounter in 
the production of such a book as the Bible, on the supposition of its 
being a mere human composition ; and concludes with some appro- 
priate remarks on the effect which a conviction of the divine origin 
of the Scriptures ought to produce on our life and conduct. To say 
that we have been gratified by a perusal of these “ Letters ” w^ould fall 
very short of the idea which we should wish to convey of their merit and 
utility. We would recommend every father of a family to place them, 
without delay, into the hands of his children, as one of the best means 
of enabling them to form a just estimate of the authority of Scripture, 
and to give, without hesitation or reserve, a well-grounded* reason of 
the hope that is in th^n).” 
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The Death of the Righteous; or^ the .i 
Way of Holy Dying. By M. De 
La Placette. Translated from the 
French^ by Lewis P. Ba'j^kd, A.M. 
Rector of St Clement's Cfmrch, New 
York. New York. 1833. 12mo. . 

Pp. XX. 410. 

La Placette was the favourite author 
of Archbishop Tenison, who translated 
and published many of his writings. He 
was born at Pontac, in Herne, a.d. 1639; 
was educated in the principles of the 
Reformed Church ; apd, flying for his 
life at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, was appointed by the Queen of 
Denmark to the ministry of the French 
Church at Copenhagen. On the Queen’s 
death he repaired to Holland, residing 
first at the Hague, and afterwards at 
Utrecht; where he died in 1718, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. His labours 
were earnest and assiduous in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and his writings are a 
store-house of piety and devotion. Mr. 
Bayard is mistaken in supposing that the 
treatise on The Death of the Righteous” 
now first appears in an English formj but 
it is well worth re-publishing in a new 
translation, particularly as the old one is 
little known, and the present translator 
has done ample justice to the original. 
A more useful book, indeed, has rarely 
issued from the press, and wc could wel- 
come an edition of it on this side of the 
Atlantic. II is divided into five books, 
of which the author has given the follow- 
ing analysis ; — 

“ In the^first* I have attempted to show 
the dispositions and reflections most ne- 
cessary for dying well, in ord^r that every 
peisoD comprehending distinctly what a 
good death is, may see the obmet which 
should engage his exertions. In the fol- 
lowing, I have considered yrhat' should, 
he done in^ order to obtain thes# dispo- 
sitions, and awaken these sentiments. 
And as th^e are tnree several conditi^ms 
in whicl^Ji^ pie to labour, id health, , 
the Stages of ^ckness, and nt 

the a|>proa^ of death, I haye slmwn the 
care we shdald take these respective 
states ; which is theattbject whick occupies 
the second, and fourth books. The ^ 
fifths contains directions' those who die 
a violent death.” * . e 

In the present translation the last 

VOL. XV. NO. IX, ‘ 


hook is omitteifl, as being of less general 
application, and therefore unnecessarily 
increasing the size eff the volume. Of 
the Translator himself we can report 
most ' favourably, as highly deserving 
of our Christian regard, as sincerely 
attached to the Protdstant Episcopal 
Church, and as a zealous labourer in the 
Gospel vineyard. He is a near relative 
of the widow of the late Bishop Hobart, 
to whom the work is dedicated. 


Considerations cn the present State of the 
Church. A Sermon preached in St. 
Mary's Church, Nottingham, May 14, 
1833, before the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, and the Reverend the Clergy, 
by the Rev. Charles Williams, 
A. M., Rictorof Gedling, Nottingham- 
shire, an^i Fellow of Winchester' Col- 
lege. Nottingham : Staveley. London; 
Rivingtons. Pp. 27. 

In these days of rebuke and blasphemy, 
when our Church is assailed by an un- 
hallowed confederacy of papists, infidels, 
and dissenters, who have no common 
bond of u,nion, except that of destroying 
an establishment, the overthrow of which 
holds out to one the promise of spoil, 
and to the others unbounded licence for 
the indulgence of their wild vagaries, it 
is indeed gratifying to see from time to 
time men, who by their talents and their 
station are fully competent for the task, 
stepping forth fVom the privacy of retire- 
ment, and, relying on the promises of 
God, encountering and overthrowing the 
Goliath of Irreligion. Such is the cha- 
racter of the reverend author before us ; 
and we arc assured that his sermon on 
Psalm exxii. 6. must afford unmingled 
satisfaction to the friends of the Church, 
and we trust that its circulation will be 
eohimensurate with its excellonce. Our 
limits preclude any lengthened extract, 
cannot omit the remarks on the 
Weiidthy endowments^of the Church, as 
are In unison with the opinions of 
most of our readers. 

“ Kings have been the * nursing 
fathers* of ike Churob) the great and 
L the wealtby have bestowed grants from 
private posseaafone^ and we may assume, 
in strict coi^<^e, that respect should 
ever be inviolhbl/ paid to the intention 

a z 
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of the donor, that an inalienable appro- 
priation should continue to the purposes 
of their ;nuni6cence. The object of these 
endowments appears to have been two- 
fold I fipt, to provide for the sufficient 
instruction in Religion at the hands of a 
fit and independent ministry, through 
every remote district of the country. It 
was truly a benefaction to the poor, that 
there should never fe wanting the present 
means of salvation in the due administra- 
tion of the public offices and sacraments 
of the Church, in^the private superintend- 
ence and guardi^hip over moral in- 
struction and improvement ; and it was 
wisely provided, that with the advantage 
of a higher education, and a fit probation 
in learning and conduct, the paiochial 
minister should be furnished witl^ia com- 
petence in his temporal estate ; that being 
placed above want and temptation, he 
might bestow an individu;i] leisure on his 
charge, might be a light by his example, 
win the affections of hi* poorer flock by 
graces of moral worth, and minister con- 
solation and reproof in the endearing 
presence of charity. The other purpose 
of the original patrons of our Establish- 
ment appears to have arisen from a less 
useful, but I cannot persuade myself a 
less worthy motive of munificence. It 
was thought, #hen kings and the mighty 
of the earth dwell in palaces, that a suit- 
able mortal residence should be appropri- 
ated to His honour, who is above all, the 
King of kings; that amidst the pomp 
and splendour of man, a more public 
glory, a more costly worship should waft 
upon Him, ‘ by whom, and through whom, 
we live and have our being;’ that the 
creature, bending before the Creator in 
the majesty of an earthly tabernacle, 
might be impressed with a deeper awe 
of his greatness, and might ascend from 
emblems of present grandeur to a lofty 
contemplation of that throne which is 
Immortal in the heavens.” — Pp. 19, 20. 

Essays on the Church ; with some refer- 
, erne to Jlfr. James's Work, entitled 
“ jyissent and the Church of England."* 
RepHnted with Additions from The 

Christian Guardian,” London : Seeley . 
and Burnside. « 1833. Small Svo. 
Pp. ix. 179, 

Th e author informs us that the/want 
of some brief and popuki^; yet epm^e- 
hensive manual, on the leading pdi^tsin 
dispute between the Church j^Pn^^and 
pd Dissenters,” led hia^ to ende^our, 
in the iwges of a oomexhporary and 
wide1)f circulated journal, to sketch an 


outline* of a volume which should supply 
this chasm iaour ecclesiastical literature ; 
and he has conferred a# additional 
favour on the members of our Church by 
revising his ^says and otFering them 
again to the public in the present hand- 
somely printed little work. The sub- 
jects which he has undertaken to discuss 
are — I. The assumed unlawfulness of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments;— II. The 
Responsibility of Rulers, with reference 
to the religious instruction of their 
people ; — III. The expediency and utility 
of , Ecclesiastical Establishments ; — IV. 
Dr. Dwight on a National Establishment 
of Religion. (Dr. Dwight, author of a 
valuable system of divinity, was a dis- 
tinguished minister among the Inde- 
pendents in North America ; and his 
testimony to the necessity of a national 
establishment of religion is very powerful 
and valuable.) — V. The expediency and 
utility of a National Church; — VI. The 
superior utility of National Churches ; — 
VII. The testimony of Scripture and Anti- 
quity concerning ” Voluntary Churches 
— VIIT. The various offices or degrees 
in the Church of England ; — IX. The 
endowments of the Establishment ; — X. 
The Standards of the Church ; — Her 
Ritual, and the objections advanced 
against it; — XI. Church Reform; — XII. 
Retrospect of the Argument. 

From the preceding enumeration of 
topics, our readers will perceive that the 
anonymous author (a layman, as we have 
been informed) has treated on all those 
subjects, which at the present time are 
most keenly controverted. He lias writ- 
ten with a -thorough knowledge of the 
oints he has undertaken to discuss, and 
as furnished the members of our Church 
witli a concise but powerfully written 
manual, which we cordially commend to 
their attentive perusal. We had noted 
two or three errors in Ess$,y XI. ; but, as 
they are sufficiently obvious, we deem it 
unnecessary to specify them. 


The Duty of a dhrisiian Peapk upon the 
Removal a Divine Visitation ; being 
. a ChrislUm^ Pastor* s Address to his 
Phek. Dy the Reo. N. SkART, M.A. 
Master of Farley Hospital, Wilts, 
Salisbu^; Brcidie, London} ftiving- 
tonsV / 

r\ s ^ ^ 

This serm^ is written in a simple, 
affectionate, and'Qhnstian ^yle, and cal- 
culated to bbpe^t -alf who may give the 
faithful appeal that are made therein a 
candid consldmtlon. 
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A Thank-Offering for a Thanksgiving- 
Day ; being the substance of a Ser- 
mon priSKiched April lithf in 

Brailes Churchy Warwickshire. By 
the Author of “ The Brailes Organist f' 
life. London: Seeley and Sons, 1833. 
12mo. Pp. iv. 31. 

A PIOUS and appropriate Sermon on 
Numb. xvi. 48 ; to which are appended 
some affecting notices of the late pesti- 
lence in the central parts of the kingdom. 
As the profits of this discourse are ap- 
propriated to charitable purposes in a 
poor and populous parish, we wish it* an 
extensive circulation. Should a second 
edition be required, we would recom- 
mend the author to give his name at 
length. A clergyman of the Church of 
England, who laboriously and canonically 
discharges all the duties of his arduous 
and honourable function (as we have 
been informed the anonymous author of 
this discourse does), never need he 
ashamed to avow his name. The 
Brailes Organist,” above alluded to, is 
the title of a sermon preached and pub- 
lished last year, on occasion of the death 
(by ckolera) of the organist of the parish 
of Brailes, to whose memory his fellow- 
parishoners have since voluntarily erected 
a grave-stone ” in token of their esteem 
for his piety, and to evince their appro- 
bation of his integrity and general good 
conduct.” 


The Apostles' Creed Illustrated^ princi- 
pally from the Books published by the 
S.P.C.K. Londonderry: 1833. 

This little tract has been compiled for 
the instruction of children. The num- 
ber of questions on the Creed is eighty- 
one, all of which we approve, excepting 
the definition of a miracle, which we 
would have to be ” something out of the 
ordinary course of nature.” According 
to the author's definition, an elephant or 
a horse rmglit perform a miracle. The 
publisher's name woldd render the tract 
more accessible. ’ ; • 

The Cottag^^s Prayer Jl^ook: or 
of SteUid and Occasional 
addpti^ the Condition the Labour- 
ins) Ry tate Rev, J. 

Be AN, M.A. London; Eivtngtons. 
1833. Pp. 3d. 

A USEFUL mtle written by one 
well fitWd for th^ 'tafekf ' It will fornj a 
suitolde pj:e3ent; for the.pqdf. 


It is Writ ten:'' or, The Accordance of 
the Old Testament Prorj^iecy relating to 
nnr Lord Jesus Christ, with its Ful- 
filment in the New Testament; ar- 
ranged in a Cateclutical Form ; • with 
an Appendix, containing a Summary of 
. the principal Dates and Circumstances 
of the Old Testament ; adapted for the 
use of Schools, By the Author of The 
Apostolical Catechism f ^c,^c. Second 
Edition. London : liivingtons. 1833. 
Pp. 36. 

The object of this work is fully ex- 
plained in its title, and it only remains 
for us to add, that it is compiled with the 
usual judgment evinced by the author of 
'* The Apostolical Catechism,” It is 
adopted in King’s College School for the 
use of the pupils. 


MenoUtgium seu Calendarium Poeticum, 
ex llickesiano Thesauro ; or, The Po- 
etical Calendar of the Anglo-Saxons. 
With an English Translation and Notes. 
By the Rev. Simui:i. Fox, M. A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. London: 
Pickering, 1830. 8vo. Pp. 64. 

Whatever the poetic merit of this piece 
may be, we regard it rather in the light 
of a valuable relic of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, exhibiting in detail the several 
festivals observed therein, subvse(iuently 
to the formation of the Heptarchy into 
one kingdom. In many instances it 
coincides with our own Reformed Calen- 
dar, and plainly shews that the Church 
originally established in this country was 
independent of the see of Rome, and that 
its subsequent dependence on the Pontiff 
arose from the encroachment of his usurp- 
ing power. Hickes, however, a' learned 
authority in such matters, calls it “ Me- 
nologium elegantissinium;” and the pre- 
sent translator speaks of it as a beautiful 
production, and remarks upon a degree 
of resemblance which it bears to the 
luxmriant imagination of Pindar. 

Discourses delivered in the Parish Church 
qf All-Saints, Poplar, By Samuel 
Hoole, a. M., Rector, London : 
Rivingtons. 183^ 8vo. P|^, xii. 318. 

“ The hoary head is a crown of glory,” 
says Sofomon, ** if it be found in the way 
of and surely the minister 

of ^od*8 wordV^who has ^own old in 
ip thift way> shall not fail 
of cFowa of iighteousHess,” which 
the Lord Mve him at the last day* 
We have iii tne volume before us a 
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proof of the pastoral labours of a pa- 
rochial minister; now in his seventy-sixth 
year; and we can truly say, that for sound 
and sober views of Christianity, for ear- 
nest and energetic exliortation, for pure 
and unaffected piety, and for tT;ue minis- 
terial ^al, untainted by enthusiasm or 
fanaticism, we have seldom, if ever, pe- 
rused a series of Sermons of equal merit. 
An enumeration of the subjects discussed 
in each Sermon will furnish the readiest 
means of appreciating the judgment em- 
ployed in their selection. 1. On public 
worship, Ncliera. viii. 4 — 8. 2. On public 
teaching, Rom. x. 14. 3. Hearers, not 

Doers of the Word, Ezek. xxiii. 8l, 32. 
4. On Indecision, 1 Kings, xviii. 21. 5. 
Christ the Wisdom and Power of God, 
Mark vi. 2. 6. On the Inspiraf^pn of 

Scripture, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 7. 'ffie Di- 
vine Nature unsearchable. Job xl.4. 8. 

God operates in the moral as in the 
natural world, Mark iv. 26, 27. 9. God 

displayed by his works of nature, John 
xiv. 8. 10. God displayed in the Person 

of his Son, John xiv. 9. 1 1, Elucidation 

of the XLIXth Psalm, Ps. xlix. 20. 12. 

The Pharisee and Publican, Luke xviii. 
13. 13. The Penitent Thief, Luke xxiii. 

42, 43. 14. The Ten Virgins, Matt. xxv. 

8. 16. The Jewish and the Christian 

Dives, Luke^i. 25. 16, The Temp- 
tation, Matt. "tv. 1. 17. On Fasting, 

1 Cor. vi. 12. 18. On eating the flesh of 

the Son of Man, John vi. 53 — 56. 19. The 
Resurrection of Christ, Acts ii. 32. 20. 

^ On Divine Judgments, Luke xiii. 5. 
21. Mystery, Rev. xvii. 6, 22. On the 

Resurrection, John v. 28, 29. 


A Sermon preached btfare the Clergy at 
Totnhsy on Tuesday, June 25, 1833, 
at the Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Totness, By the Rev. 
Edward Dix, M. A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Curate of the Parishes of 
Townstali and St. Saviour's, Dart- 
mouth. Exeter ; Curson. London : 
Riviiigtons. 1833. 8vo. Pp. 20. 

Visitation Sermons are, for the most 
part necessarily and appropriately de- 
voted to the duties of the Clergy ; and 
the present times afford ample scope for 
the consideration of that line of conduct 
which their peculiar aspect more impera- 
tively demands. From 3 Tim. 
the preacher, upon the present oceelH^n^ 
dta^ an analogy between „ the* ‘^ns 
by the Apcatle^ and thW 
Whwb^ixiiark4l]^ crisis which seems to be 
"upproicmnfg} and urges in plain, yet 


energetic language, the necessity of com- 
plying with the admonition to ** watch in 
all things, to endure afflictions, to do the 
work of an Evangelist, and to make full 
proof of our ministry.'' 

Discourses upon some of the principal 
Objects' and Uses of the Historical 
Scriptures (f the Old Testament, 
preached before the University qf Ox- 
ford. By Edward Hawkins, D. D., 
Provost qf Oriel College, and Pre- 
bendary of Rochester. Oxford : Par- 
ker. London: Fellowcs. 1833, 8vo, 
Pp. xvi. 193. 

From certain vague and inadequate con- 
ceptions which are frequently entertained 
of the character and uses of the Historical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, much 
less profit and pleasure is derived from 
their stiuly than they arc otherwise calcu- 
lated to convey. To remedy this evil, 
and to set aside the Ncologian fancies of 
foreign divines with respect to their import 
and authority, these admirable discourses 
were composed ; and we cannot do better 
than subjoin the author’s analysis of their 
subject-matter and design. 

“ The first discourse treats of the 
general design of the Sacred Records as 
religious histories; the four next, of 
their particular design and some of their 
leading uses, with respect cither to the 
nature and conduct of man, or to the will 
and the attributes of his Maker. Thus 
the second discourse considers the gra- 
dual preparation made for the doctrines 
of atonement and sanctification by the 
demonstration which these sacred histo- 
ries afford of the weakness and the sin- 
fulness of man ; and the third examines 
the strong testimony which, in the very 
midst of this demonstration, they bear 
to the extreme loving-kindness of God 
toward man, even in his lost and uure- 
generate condition. The fourth and 
fifth discourses relate to our practical 
conviction of t^e Divine faithfulness ; 
and, taking into account the points of 
agreement and di^rence between the 
Christian and th^ earlier dispensations, 
they treat of iho jvalue and the right 
application .of' the old historical Scrip- 
tures with reference to either branch of 
thia grei^t subject — the Providence of 
God— and' His. P^Tomises., In the con- 
cluding disoonme are* consider^ those 
anticipation#; oi the* Gospel which may 
be discovered in the sacred records of 
the Old Testati^O!) and which throw a 
Christian cqldmrih^ os it were, over the 
Ola Seriptur«£''*i'^p, V— vii, • 
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These anticipations are prominently 
observable in the Mosaic sacrifices of 
atonement, "which were evidently de- 
signed to represent the punishment due 
to human guilt, and in some cases to be 
the means, in all to be the types, of actual 
expiation. Appended to the Discourses 
is another Sermon, preached before the 
Univerfeity upon a former occasion, on the 
Extent and Efficacy of these Sacrificial 
Atonements, which throws considerable 
light upon the subject of primitive sacri- 
fices in general. The work will con- 
tribute greatly to the instruction and 
delight of the theological student, 'by 
giving him just views of an important 
portion of Holy Writ, and strengthening 
his conviction of the canonical authority 
and inspiration of the Sacred History. 


The Church and the W in Id. A Sermon 
preached at St, Thomas's, Sarum, on 
Sunday, April 21, 1833, by the Rev, 
Pkthk Hall, M. A., late Curate of 
St. Edmund's, in that City. With a 
Preface, containiv}> some Account of 
the Author s Dismissal from his Curacy; 
and copious Testimonials, from the Re- 
formers and other eminent Divines of 
the Church of Eiif^land, to the fun- 
damental Doctrines of Christianity. 
Salisbury: Brodic. London ; lliving- 
tons. 1833. 8vo. Pp, cxxxii. fi3. 

Really we had hoped bettor things of 
our old friend, the Rev, Peter Hall. A 
year ago, or thereabouts, wc received a 
pamphlet from his pen, which we noticed 
in the Uemembrancer at the time, shew- 
ing up the fourteen reasons of a certain 
worthy, yclept William Tiptaft, for re-« 
signing his living, and withdrawing from 
the ministry of the Church of England ; 
and here we have him offering his own 
reasons for a change of sentiments, which 
may shortly lead him, on the score 
of consistency, to follow the example of 
his quondam antagonist. As for the 
testimonials which he has jumbled to- 
gether in defence of his lAte illumination, 
he is most grievously mistaken if he 
imagines that a tithe them are a tittle 
to his purpose ; and :tb€>se which are, 
may perhaps be looked upon as ques- 
tionable authorities. Sed Deus 

vult perder^t prius dem^ntat $ and We fear 
that tba fifioon has lM a melancholy 
inflaedce lately in tho^eighbourhood of 
Salisbuty.> Sincerely sHmud we rejoice 
to hear that he hai.re-con'sidered the^- 
suliiject ; and that ,a of whom we 
entertain sp h^U an opinion, is ^ot 
wholly lofit "to Jiimselir atm hie friends* 


The Apostolical Commission. A Sermon, 
delivered at the Cathedral of St. John, 
by Danikl, Bishop of Calcutta, at 
an Ordination holden on Sunday, Jan. 
6, 1833, being tjte Feast of the Epi- 
phany. Calcutta : Printed at Bisliop's 
College Press. 1833. 4to. Pp.jci. 51. 

In proportion to the intensity of the 
interest with which wc aro wont to con- 
template the present state and future 
prospects of the Indian Church, is the 
anxiety wherewith wc have examined 
this Sermon, — the first fruits of the labour 
of the Bishop recently appointed to that 
See. Opposed as we have universally 
and conscientiously been to the religious 
sentiments of the Reverend Prelate, we 
naturally trembled at the idea of the in- 
culcation of a system of “ ])eculiar doc- 
trines,’* enforced by episcopal authority, 
which must have been attended with 
serious detriment to the infant Church. 
Sentiments so diametrically at variance 
as were those of the revered and venerable 
founder of that Church and of his present 
successor, could not fail, if disseminated 
with effect, to produce a collision ajn<’ng 
its members, of whicli it would not he 
difficult to predict the result. Wc arc 
therefore happy to find tliat there is little, 
if any thing, objectionable in the first 
Discourse which he has "forwarded to 
England ; and we are even led to augur, 
from the decided views which he has 
here taken of the subjects of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity and Church Union, in con- 
nexion with the due discharge of the 
ministry of the Gospel, with esiiceial 
reference to the case of Christian Mis- 
sions, that he has been induced to adopt 
a more orthodox tone than he was wont 
to assume in his pastoral ministrations in 
England. (See “ Christian Remembran- 
cer,” Vol. XIII. 717.) His text is from 
Acts xxvi. 17 — '20; and in considering 
the commission contained therein, he 
notices the great end which the Apostle 
had to keep in view in executing it, — the 
primary instruction which he delivered in 
order to that end, — and the spirit and 
manner in which he discharged the whole 
office.” 


JUST PV^LISH^D*, 

A Cataloous of above Seven Thousand 
Articles, In various Languages and Glasses 
of Litaratutd, consisting of a popular and 
choice Collection of Theolo^, English, 
Seq^tch, aiid Foreign; with History, Clas* 
sics, Mathematiesr Arts, Sciences, and all 
other classes ; by Richard Baynes, Pater- 
noster- Row, London. 





A SERMON AQAt’^D TO THE*‘i^ESENT TIMES. 
Pr^v; xxiv. 21. 

My son, med^dle'not with them that are given to change. 

Mu^h as the^ introduction of political subjects iiilo the pulpit is, 
generaJly speaking, to be deprecated, there are occasions when the 
minister of religion is bound to warn his hearers of those temporal dan- 

f ers, which rt^ay eventually prove destructive both to body and soul, 
or there is a much closer aihnity between temporal things which are 
seep, -and eternal ones which are not seen, than many persons are, 
perhaps, aware of^ who, through this inadvertency, not unfrequently 
make shipwreck of the lattef by totally neglecting the fonner. 

The present, I appPiihend^’is one of those occasions to ,whicli I allude, 
since there is & spirit of discontent abroad at this time, which would 
lead those who are under its influence to subvert every thing which has 
contributed to raise our country to the exalted situation she holds in the 
scale of nations, and to overwhelm with their ruins the altar and the 
throne. It is to guard the unwary against this mischievous spirit that 
this address has been penned, and in endeavouring to accomplish this 
object, I shall, 

First, — Make some remarks on the conduct of those who are endea- 
vouring to set the poor in hostile array against the rich. 

Secondly-;-! shall speak of the attempts of an infidel press to dimi- 
nish the utility of the authorized ministers of religion ; and. 

Thirdly, — I shall point out the advantages which arise to us all, from 
the present monarchical constitution, which our forefathers procured and 
transmitted to us. 

I. Those men who are endeavouring to prejudice the poor against the 
rich, are well aware of the fallacious nature of their arguments ; but as 
they have a base end to gain, they are not scrupulous as to the means 
they employ in order to accomplish it. Nothing, we well know, is so 
powerful as self-interest ; and on this account, they endeavour to excite 
their dupes, by touching them in that point where they are most sen- 
sitive. If, for instance, a poor man is told that any particular class or 
rank is opposed to him, and endeavours to oppress him, will he not 
naturally entertaim, unfriendly feelings towards such ? If he is told that 
bis situation in life will, be considerably improved if the government of 
the country would pursue a . particular course in fact, it would 

then be no longer necessary for him to w^ork, he not feel deeply 
interested in its success?* It is natural that he 8l]^ul^^nd no qne who 
has the s%htest apqu^ntance with human 'wonder at it. 

But wbeb Wse excited \—vi)x^n held out which 

c^n never 1)e realiz^ it^stti-ely behoves every one v^bo has the welfare 
of mankind at bearl^:^ by every ineaiu»,^<iiin his power, to 

prevent them frptp being .^deci^ved by expectatiane, which must ulti- 
mately^^end in vexatii^s d^appointment. Such beings the case at the 
preset moment, I am atoious to expose the* fal$eh^ds;^liich cir- 
' culatbg with a restless activity, and to exhort |h©se who are giving ear 
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to them, to beware of th^ J)QjLson they are imbibing, and 'to “meddle 
not with them that are gfiren to change.” , 

There always have been, atid tlj^re always 'must be, diiferent ranks 
and gradations in "society ; and each, in th,eir several stations^ arc cqiicd 
upon to perfornr the duties belonging to them. If the mfid scheme of 
equalization were carried into execution, and the property of the whole 
nation were to be. exactly divided among the people, would the equality 
last a single day ? Would not the industrious and the careful be sure 
to become possessed of the property of the idle and the dissolute ? It 
does not admit of a doubt. And when the property has thus changed 
hands, and an inequality again appears, would it not be j-ust as rational 
for those who sold their possessions for the sake of squandering away 
the proceeds of them in dissipation and folly, to cry out for a fresh 
adjustment, as it is for men not having a shadow of claim in law, equity^ 
or reason, to be continually railing at the^ riches of those who, either 
through their own industry, or through their ancestors, have become 
possessed of wealth, — and to consider themselves aggrieved, because 
others enjoy that which they have no right to ? Those who are thus 
encouraging the dissatisfaction of the poor, would not, in all probability, 
give one farthing of their property to benefit the unfortunate men 
whom they arc cruelly misleading. Those who arc loudest in their 
outcries against the parsimony of others, are seldom proverbial for 
liberality. Whatever designing demagogues may assert to the con- 
trary, the poor in their distress rarely appeal in vain to the charity of 
the rich. How often do we see the family of a wealthy squire devoting 
their time and their money in alleviating the wants, and promoting the 
welfare of their poorer neighbours ! How often do we see the elegant 
female, like an angel of light, gliding from cottage to cottage, visiting 
•the sick couch, and administering the balm of comfort in the habitations 
of distress ! And yet there are minds base enough to strive to pervert 
all this, and to hold up those who are thus engaged in discharging the 
duties of charity, as actuated by selfish and interested motives. To 
advert to the unostentatious benevolence of the Clergy, might appear 
like sounding the tocsin of our own praise, and I would, therefore, 
merely remark, that to them an appeal is seldom made in vain, in 
behalf of any child of want. If, instead of raising a spirit of dissatis- 
faction, the press would only employ half as vigorous efforts to excite a 
spirit of quiet industry, and instead of throwing an apple of discord 
into society, would follow the example of the apostles, and exhort each 
to study to be quiet «^nd to mind his own business,^— to fear God, and 
to honour the kirig,f~what a different scene would present itself, to 
that which we how * unhappily witness! We should then, in some 
degree, ,4realize1;heihl^sedne6s which is so beautifully described by the 
Prophet, — “ out with joy, and l^e led forth with 

peace : the mouftthiiutanff would brea^ffeth before tnem into 

singing* and all th^ trees of the field would^lajp tKefr hands. Instead 
of the thorn would cofed, up the fir-traei and^ttsfeigMi of the brier would 
come up the tnyrtle-tree.*’ f 


itkess. It. U; t .l Pet. li. 17. 


t Is. Iv. 12, 13. 
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II. I shall now proceed to^niakc a few remarks on th^ attempts of an 
infidel press to diminish tlie utility of the authorized ministers of 
religion. . One of the chief means they employ in order to accomplish 
is byv continually expatiating on the subject of tithes. They thus 
raise a considerable dissatisfaction on account of them. They make 
the poor believe that tithes are a tax upon bread ; and it is no wonder 
that, under this impression, t^e poor should be impati[|ent to be relieved 
from them. The object being apparently so desirable, the means by 
which it is to be effected are of little consequence in their eyes ; and 
in the .eagerness which ' is thus excited are ready to destroy an Esta- 
blished Church, which is the bulwark of true religion, and is in reality 
the greatest blessing they possess. 

Unless the landlords* rent is considered to be a species of tax, tithes 
cannot be viewed in that light, because they arc in fact a kind of rent, 
w'hich, instead of beina payAle to the squire, is })ayablei to the Clergy- 
man. Every Jjody iMows that tithe-free land lets for considerably 
more than land which is titheable ; and for this reason, — bepause in 
one case the owner of the land gets all the rent, in the other only nine- 
tenths, the tenth or tithe ^ having been given by the ancient pro- 
prietors to the Church, and which, therefore, if even alienated from the 
Church, ought in justice to revert to the present proprietors of,^the soil. 
It is a gross fallacy to allude to the confiscation of Church property in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, as a prebedent for the alienation now so 
clamorously demanded. In. the reign of that monarch the property 
belonging to parochial cures was not touched, the confiscation being 
entirely confined to monastic institutions, the existence of which would 
have greatly impeded, if they bad, not entirely suppressed, Protestantism. 
Supposing, however, that tithes were taken from the Church and pur- 
chased of the nation by the landlords, they would of course still receive * 
them in reality in the form of additional rent. And as tithe-free land 
generally lets for from seven to ten shillings an acre more than tithe- 
able land doel^, the landlord Would raise his rent in proportion, and then 
the farmer, instead of paying four or perhaps five shillings an acre to the 
Clergyman, would pay from seven to ten shillings an acre to the land- 
lord ; and yet we are told this wdll benefit the poor ! Suppose govern- 
ment wijre to take tithes their own bands, the payment would then 
be made to a collector who feels no interest in the welfare of a^pajfish, . 
no sympathy for the sufferings ^which bad tiines produce. He can 
make ilo allowance for deficient crops, — ^no return of ten, twenty, or 
thirty per cent. yet this, forsooth, is to benefit tlie poor ! 

The property of the Church of England has been grossly exaggerated ; 
for if all the revenues were added together, vi4l., glebe-laUds, 

estates belonging to Bfihojis, Deans and df Cathedrals, and 

the paraphial Clergy, it' would not, if equally prodisce 

per^ to ea(^ ^erjgman. ThlS|^thereforei ja property 

which would benetft^e^^aaSon to any extent, IBT ft were ^ c^enated 
from the Chtittjh,^ auf ^^l^ikers of religion Irfk either to subsist 

" — ^ — ar - " 

f Altliaagh Oie Chtinrch h entitled to a tenth of the this u, ^shWally 

^ eOmposUion as about a tenth of the rent. ^ ^ 
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on their own private means or to starve. Whence tlien arises the 
clamour against the Clergy and against tithes ? It arises from the 
insidious stratagems of the enemies of religion ; — from the deep desigps 
of those who are endeavouring to bring religion into contempT,' oy 
exciting a feeling of hatred towards the authorized ministers of it. 
The purity of character and general demeanour which distinguish the 
great body of the Established Clergy, renders them proof against 
personal attacks, and the hellish delight with which a case of clerical 
delinquency is trumpeted abroad is an irrefragable evidence that such 
cases are of rare occurrence, and may therefore be considered as a high 
testimonial in favour of the Clergy generally. The enemies of religion, 
therefore, make their attack upon the Clergy in that point where they 
are most vulnerable. They attack them by appealing to the interest 
of the vulgar, as they well know how easily men are influenced in that 
respect. By making them believe that their interest would be pro- 
moted by the overthrow of the Church and the destruction of the 
Clergy, they are led to attempt, with a deceitful prospect of success, the 
demolition of that edifice, which is founded upon a rock, and against 
which its Divine Author has declared the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. 

It is lamentable to see how easily the mind is led away by the 
violent assertions of men, who, by their obscurity, are sheltered from 
the most distant risk of direct contradiction. Week after week teems 
with productions of this class, which, although from beginning to end 
are a tissue of fraud and falsehood, succeed in imposing upon *the 
mind of the unfortunate being who listens to them. Such principles 
never yet produced happiness to any nation ; and if we arc not too 
much infatuated with the spirit of innovation, let us turn our eyes to 
neighbouring countries, and there we shall sec the fatal effects of those 
pernicious doctrines which are now disseminated with a fearful activity 
in this once happy and contented land. In France, the spirit which is 
now at work among us undemiined every institution, overthrowing 
“at one fell swoop” both altar and throne, — substituting for one the 
cheerless idolatry of Reason, and for the other the iron -rod of a military 
tyrant. ^ This, however, leads to the remarks which I proposed to 
make : — 

tri. On the advantages which arise to us all from* the present monar- 
chical constitution, which our forefatherl procured and transmitted to us. 

There is such a degree of restlessness inherit, in our nature, that, 
unless it be curbed^ it will be , productive of , injury, not only to its 
possessor, but aUo t6 those who are iii any way connected with him. 
When this frehUg;' is flowed to"‘ predominate in the mind, institutions 
respectable ahtiquity/and valuable from the practical benefits 

they have are at ouc.e doomed to und©!fg^.ar!reckless 'bhange, 

for the ^ake of g^ntif^u^the theory of ip^ulative visionary. 
Sueh iias'hitherto hoefr^^e oase, a[nd srioh, ever be 

the characteristic of ttitnljfades. In nothing ^ tSis feeling more con- 
^icpoiis than tto inpatient de^re for, a cpnstitutiou of 

^l%es, and in ^^cdufitrii^, maPife^^^ 

disposition which rendered tjoh Im^lites of bid 
dissatisfied with their . Theocracy, and desirous that "an earthly king 

VOt. XV. NO. ix*' 4 a 
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slimikl reign over them? Under the go\ ornment of Ghwl their aiinies 
were \ictoriou6 in battle, no enemy being able to stand against them. 
Every thing wats provided for them which they could reasonably desire, 
and^ even elements were subservient to their necessities. But all 
this would not satisfy them ; they spurned the sovereignty of the Most 
High, and demanded a king. Their request was complied with ; — ^nd 
after a long series of vicissitudes, they were led into captivity, — and 
although they were in part testored to their native country, yet it was 
only a temporary restoration ; and they are now scattered through all 
lands, a by-word and a proverb to those among whom they dwell. In 
their case positive good was exchanged .for an unceitainty, and the con- 
sequence was bitter disappointment. And similar results will always 
follow such wayward and perveise conduct. We are blessed with a 
form of government which tes been framed by the united wisdom and 
experience of ages form of government in which the interests and 
happiness of ^ ranks have been consulted. Under the administration 
of the existing laws, the person and propeity of the peasant are equally 
inviolable with those of the highest and most powerful noble in the 
land. No oppression can be practised, no injury committed, without 
the offender, however high his rank may be, being rendered amenable 
to justice. By talents, industry, and good conduct, the most obscure 
may raise himself to a high and honourable statipn in society. The 
opinions of all who have any stake in the country are freely represented 
in the great council of the nation ; and in consulting their own interest, 
they must of necessity consult that of those beneath them. In the 
framing of laws, three distinct orders or estates are required to con cm, 
and each is a check to restrain the impolicy of the others. The peers 
of the realm act as a countei poise according to circumstances : — at one 
time repressing the madness of the people, and keeping them from 
encroaching on the constitutional authority of the monarch ; at another, 
protecting the people from the ojipression ot tj ranny. And yet there 
are minds dissatisfied with all this ! What then, it may be asked, is 
desired instead of t1be blessings we thus enjoy ? It is a question to 
which no rational reply can be obtained. E.ich one who is discontented 
with the existing order of things in these kingdoms has his own panacea 
for rectifying all that is aihiss. But surely tlicir wild dogmas will not 
be attended to ! The good we actually enjoy will not be saJerifided to 
purchase a contingent amendment! Let us take the Bible as our 
guide,— let us practise the precepts it contains ; and thus wfe shall be 
enabled to turn a deaf "^ear to the syren of innovation. Thus we shall 
be enabled to keep ourselves uninjured by the machinations of those 
who ate given to change,*' * , ^ F. 

♦‘Let me then'prets upon your atteriJSon. "tha e^c^llent advice of 
SamueT; and ^ by which it is have its due 

weight upon your Only fear theIiord#and,$erve him in truth 

with dl your heajff fef^'^aonsider Jo w great *ft}ngfs he hath dona for 
you.*’ Wajk wofuiy.olf^the light of the ©ospSeLiirtitoh has shone upon' 
let your, epfiversstion and behaf|ot#l^l^ testimony to the 
jtruths yon profess, aitd be suitably privSegea 

bestow^hd Meddle not wifii thos^tHai Ire given to: dhange; 

but off contention before it is meddled with.’* *^As good Christians 
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and good study to be quiet, and mind your own business. 

Endeavour ta shew yourselves peaceable and x)eacemakers in the 
Church and in the community ; steady friends to social order, and to 
the Government under which a kind Providence has placed you; duftflil 
and loyal to the king ; hamless, blameless, and kind among your 
neighbours ; contented in your station ; stayiijig your minds upon God 
in cheerful and Ixumble confidence, amidst alarms and dangers ; and fol<- 
lowing meekness, teiuperance, trutli, and righteousness*. And should a 
time of ^blic calamity again arrive in our day, let the experience of 
past deliverances prevent despondency, and encourage us to trust not 
in ourselves, but in Him who^hath delivered us, and doth deliver us, 
and in whom we trust thkt he will yet deliver us and who will crown 
all the blessings of the present life with the complete and perfect hap^ 
piness of his heavenly kingdom.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

No. XXXV. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

A YMMACJIUS. 

TO’ ^aixup€ir7]S rwp irap* aurois (ro<pu>v, — Epiphan. tie Pond, et Mens, c. 16. 

At the end of the second, or in the beginning of the third century, 
according to Cave and Lardner, flourished Symmachus ; and the latter 
writer gives an account of him, though not completely orthodox, in his 
collection of Testimonies from the Primitive Fathers, to the “ Cre- 
dibility of the Gospel History.” He has certainly but little claim to 
this distinction ; hut a brief notice of the scanty particulars wliieh 
are known respecting him, may appropriately introduce a few 
remarks on the early Greek versions of the Old Testament, to 
which allusion will be made in the life of Origen. Epiphanius says, 
that he was a Samaritan by birth, and places him under the reign 
of the Emperor Severus. He was held in high repute by Ijis country- 
men, and ranked among the learned of Samaria ; but, taking offence 
at the refusal of dome dignity to which he had aspired, he left 
them and went over to the Jews, even submitting to a second circum- 
cision, which required of a Samaritan proselyte* From 

Judaism ^he WJ^J||^seqi|eiit?ly. qpnverted to Christianky, if indeed the 
Ebionites] £o wflej^ ,he ^tiacied Jitnself, coulS b^^i^led Chr^&tians. His 
connexion with thdde is mentione*i| by^lfeusebius (tiisU EccL 

VI. 17. Pr^p» who addsi v^t ^ey regarded Christ 

as ^ God ; that .they him to be a mere 

Mary; apd held law was still 

to of the Jews, hemg in fact a Je)*irish 

ratber '^hkn a Christian sect. Hence Jerome, who in his Catalogue 
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describes Symmachus as an Ehionite^ designates him, in Ms Preface to 
Jobf a Judaizing heretic. According to Ambrose {Prcef, ad Galat,^ 
and Augustin {Adv, Cresccn, I. 31.), the Ebionites were afterwards 
caJ^f^fSymmachian$, 

Besides his version of the Old Testament, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak,’ Eusebius^^procceds to mention certain Commentaries in 
defence of tjie Ebibnite doctrines. The passage which has given rise to 
much disputatiori, runs thus : — Kal vTrofxri]}xaTa ce tov eicriri 

vvy tpiptrai* kv olg ^ok*€7, npor to Kara MdrOaior aTroretvopevoc fi^ayyeXiov, 
BeS^rtXwfiEj'Tfj' aipetriv Kparvpuv, Tavtii b 'Qipiyevrfg pcra Kai dWitty 
eig rag epfiripeiwp rov 'Evjifxd^ov, *;.r. X. Without laying any 

great stress upon the verb SokeI, which some render simply videtur^ and 
others, wilfi Montfaucon, more properly conatur ; it is questioned, firsts 
whether Symmadiiis is here represented as grounding his arguments 
upon St. Matthew’s Gospel, or disputing its authority ; and, secondly^ 
whether the words d\\o)y epprivElwv refer to the Greek version of the 
Scriptures, or to a Commentary upon them. With respect to the former 
queifetion, Jerome clearly understood the passage as it was rendered by 
Rufinus, whose interpretation is accordingly adopted, against Valerius, 
by the majo'nty of critics : — Sed et Comrnentarios quosdam Symmachus 
conscripsit, in quibus conatur de Evangelio secunduyn Matthceum auctori-- 
tatehi suce hcereseos confirmare. If the other translation be admitted, 
it must have been the authentic copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
Symmachus opposed ; but it seems more probable that his arguments in 
defence of the heresy were derived from the mutilated copy, which the 
Ebionites are known to have received. As to the other kpphvEiai, 
which, adds Eusebius, ** were presented to Origen by one Juliana, 
who had received them from Symmachus himself,” there seems to be 
little doubt that the Greek version of the Old Testament is intended. 
So Rufinus understood the word, who is followed by Cave, Dodwell, 
Lardner, and others ; and so the context in Eusebius clearly indicates. 
Hody, who adopts the contrary hypothesis, further confirms it by a 
passage in Agobardus, bishop of Lyons in the ninth century, re- 
ferring, as he imagines, to an Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul.* 
The Bishop, however, may be as fairly understood to refer to Sym- 
machus, as the author of the version in question. Still there is a 
passage in Jerome, which, according to the natural sense of the words, 
must allude to some work which he had written in Latin ; though here 
also it is intended by Fabricius, that there is no farther allusion to 
Symmachus, than his version of Psalm cxxxv. is concerned, f 


• Agobard. Epist. ad Predegisum, §.11. Htee omnia ideiteo dieimus^ ut apparent, 
ffahm if^(^ chm dicHis nos reprehenspres 4p0$Qlorum. et divinarum 

JSt^ipiurarum esse tom is^ustb $ vet potihs, mul^ inierpretes atque 

expmtores coaquatis Apoptol^ Sd Evanfielistis ; et Paulum, et l)idy< 

et Joliannem, indifferentique laude digws ducitis. Compare §k H. 

■mid Hody’a Treatise ^ IV. p.^ S87. 

> .L in Tit. IL Symmachus pro eo quod est in €fracoorfptm^iov, in Hehrao 

00^t^ lf^essit^(upor0y^ id est, egregium vet praecipi^lf ^ pa ^Uo verho, in atip jn/tu- 
*^ttm peculinrm interpretaius ei^,:. tbat the 

vc»ttiiic#iiSr 4 ^ ef some ancient Latfo intemeter; dfatlact from SyinnuM^us. 

See Bidk^r. «!• tt t. n. p. 339. r . , 
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Prior to the undertaking of Symmachus, the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament had been thrice translated into Greek; viz. by the L XX. 
interpreters, by Aquila and by Theodotion. The Alexandrian, or, as it 
is more usually called, the Sepiuagint version, derives its iiam^jgirtier 
from the number of persons who are said to have been Employed in 
making it, or from the sanction wdiich it received, when comjdeted, 
from the Sanhedrim, or great Council of the Jews, which consisted of 
seventy-two members. It will here suffice to refer tlve student for the 
account of its formation, evidently involved in a labyrinth of fabulous 
obscurity, to the narratives of Josephus, Philo, Justin Martyr, and 
Epiphanius ; and from the discrepancy which each of tlrem exhibits, it 
will at once appear that no reliance can be placed upon the extra- 
ordinary details contained in them. From a due consideration, how- 
ever, of the subject in all its bearings, it may fairly be presumed that the 
version was undertaken during the joint reign of Ptolemy Lagus and 
his son Pluladelphus, t. e. about b . c . 285, for the use of the Jews then 
resident in Alexandria. The Pentateuch was first translated ; then 
the book of Proverbs ; and the rest of the books followed at different and 
somewhat distant intervals ; and it is clear from the difference of style, 
and the varying merit of the translation, that several hands contributed 
to the work. That the translators were natives of Egypt, is proved by 
the frequent introduction of Coptic words, and the Egyptian turn vdiich 
is constantly given to Hebrew ideas and expressions. It is well known 
that this version gradually acquired the highest authority, not only 
among the Alexandrian Jews, but among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Palestine, and subsequently among the Christians ; nor is it unlikely 
that the legend of the direct inspiration of its framers was invented for 
the purpose of securing a degree of veneration, which it might not 
otherwise command. Its intrinsic value, however, more especially in 
the critical study of the New Testament, will be more duly appreciated 
from a consideration of the solemn sanction given to it by our Saviour 
and his Apostles, who generally quoted from it ; and in conformity 
with their examples it was employed by the primitive Fathers of the 
Church. It was the text to which Chrysostom and Theodoret applied 
their Commentaries ; and upon which were founded the Expositions of 
Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Basil. Hence also was framed the 
Italic or Vulgate version of the Scriptures; so that it was the Sep- 
tuagint, either in Greek or Latin, that was ** read, explained, and 
quoted as authority for a period of fifteen hundred year^” * Of the 
errors which the multiplication of copies naturally introduced into the 
text, and of its succeMitib revisions, by Origen, Eusebius, and others, 
notice will be taken in siib»sequent articles.! 

. * Reeved Colla^^ of the Heh^w and Greek TexU of the 23,* 

! For a more Cj^^^lete lUCiMiht of the LXX. version, the student is referred to tliu 
work of Hedy cited e^ve, to Walton's ProlegomeiMt Vossius de LXX. InterpreUhuSf 
Brett's Dissertatton 0n the Septuagint, Prideaux’s Connestlen, Carpaovitis de Ver&ione 
Gracd LXXvirali^ Modtfaucon's Preliminary Dissertation Origen’s %fexapla, and 
Horne’s Introduction, Vol. II. p. 39. The more accessible editions are those of Orahe^ 
JBm, ydlpy, and the O^dhriidyo. in 6 vols., printed in 181^, at the Clarendon Press ; 
but tho'heSt and ino^'ealdahlaiedition Is the splendid folio, of^which the publication coni- 
metiie^ under the da°fe of^the origiftal i^jqiector, Dr. Dean of Winchester, in 

1798, and has been contmiied since his death by the Rev, /nukes Parsons, B.D. 
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JThe reverence with wh«^h the Septuagint was regarded by the Chris- 
tians, and the irrefragable arguments from prophecy thence deduced in 
defence of the Gospel, tended greatly to diminish its authority among 
who acqcprdingly attempted to dispute its fidelity, and even 
inatitu^ a^sojemu fast in execration of it. To supply iti? place, 
a native of Sii^pe, in Pontus, who had relapsed from Chris- 
tianity into Judaism, undertook to produce a translation more in 
accordance Vitftfthe originM. His conversion is represented in the 
Rabbinical writings miraculous ; and on the othc^ hand there is a 
tradition, wOtthy. of little credit perKapa, that the dowry of a Jewish 
heiress, the daughtel* of a wealthy Rabbi, had no inconsiderable effect 
in working the change. Epiphanins * observes {De Pond, et Mensy 
§,14.), that his trgnslatidn was undertaken with a strong bias against the 
LXXII. interpreters ; t;liat perverted several passages of Scripture 
to the support of bis own views, and corrupted the various testimonies 
which they afforded to the Messiah. Jerome also {CommenL in IsaL viii.) 
affirms, on tb© authority^ of the Talmud, that he prosecuted his labours 
under the direction of R. Akiba, a most inveterate adversary of Chris- 
tianity ; nor do Justin, irenaeus, and other Fathers, hesitate to accuse 
him of a wilfal perversion of the sacred text. Thus his translation of 
the word in Isai. vii. 11, by vedvicy instead of Trapdivov, is 

exposed in Dial. Tryph. pp, 200, 217 ; and by Irenaeus, III. 2^. 
The version itself was so extremely literal, and so utterly regardless of 
the idiom of the language into which it was transfused, that Origen 
affirms it ^ovXeveiy rfj 'E/Jpacicj; Xf&i ; and hence Jerome: Aquiluy 
proselytm et contentiosus interpresy qui non solum verba, sed et etymolo- 
gias verborum transferre conatus esf, jure projtcitur a nobis. Quis enim 
pro frumento, et vino, et oleo possit vel legere vel intelligere XEvpa, 
oTTiapLffpdy, (rriXfioTrjTay quod nos possumus dicere fusionem, pomationem- 
que, et splendentiam.’ Aquila lived in the time of Adrian; and his 
translation, of which only a few fragments remain, was made before 
Justin wrote his Dialogue with Trypho, wherein it is quoted. Cave 
assigned it to a.d. 128 or 129. There were two editions of it, accord- 
ing to Jerome, of which the latest was most literal. Justinian’s 146th 
Institute is sometimes supposed to permit the indiscriminate use of 
AquiWs version or the LXX. in the Jewish synagogues ; but Hody is 
more correct in his notion that the Mischna is intended. 

Theodotion was a native of Pontus, according to Epiphanius ; of 
Ephesus, aqj^rding to Irenaeus. The former also makes him out a 
Marcionite, and then a Jew; and Jerome, an JBbionite Christian. He 
wrotebefore Irenaeus, who refers to his trans&ion, which may therefore 
he dated in or about the year 176. It seems tp have been formed upon 
the basis of the LXX, avoiding the servile closeness of Aquila, but ex- 
pressing the striot^sense of the original €ts far as the idipms of the two 
languages would permit?^ Frequently, however, it betfa^fsgreatignorance 
of the Hebrew ; and the ^anslator has not heedta^d to make ftee with 
the ISSJLT and with A^ttik’s version, borrowing largely from both, and 
hd^ting them to his bwn style and manner. His wsion of the Book 
of was substituted for that of th,® in tla^rimitive churches, 
ad being p^bably kr more accurataaifd^elegant.^ ^us Jerome, in his 
Pfophetam "^juxta interpretes Domini Saiva^^ 
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tioris EcclesitB non legmt, utentes Theodotionis editioiie ; et hoc cur 
accideritf nescio. Hoc unum affirmarc pos0um^ quod niultufifi n veriiaie 
discrepetf et recto judido Uber repudiatus sit. 

The version of Sgmmachus was exceedingly loos^ ^^tid parapfuj^udHHc 
and made, it should seem, for the purpose of affixing a jhriv^e inter- 
pretation to the Scriptures. Epiphanius suppq^es that it was directed 
against the Samaritans ; but it was more probably intended to prop up 
his favourite heresy, though Cave has no a]j5parent audiOrity for assert- 
ing that he suppressed the genealogies^ and other passages relating to 
Christ. He seems to have followed the LXX. and othes- versions, in sub- 
servience to a close examinatiop of the Hebrew ; from Which, however, 
he occasionally departed. With respect to the date of this version, 
which it is difficult to ascertain, Petavius is unqrj^stion^ly wrong 
in placing it before Theodotion’s. Irenajus, as already stated, quotes 
both Aquila and Theodotion, but makes no mention of Symmachus^ 
who, in all probability, did not publish his version before the early part 
of the third century. There were two editions of it, of which the first 
may be reasonably placed, with Lardner and Cave, about the year 200 
or 201. 

In addition to the versions above described, there were three others in 
the time of Origen, which are usually designated the Jifth, sixths and 
seventh, from the position which they hold in the columns of the Ocfaj)la» 
It is uncertain whether they contained the entire Scriptures, or only 
certain portions, of the Old Testament ; but it appears from the very 
few fragments that remain, that they all contained the Psalms and minor 
Prophets ; that the fifth and sixth comprised the Pentateuch and Song 
of Solomon ; and the fifth and seventh, the two Books of Kings. 


ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 

Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 

NO. III. TITK OHUAN AT THE CHAPEL-ROYAL, ST. JAMESES. 

The late Mr. Elliott built this organ in 1819, which is generally 
esteemed the worst instrument of this maker : the tone being extremely 
harsh and unmusical. It is quantity without quality ; and possesses 
what organ-builders term a cast-iron tone. The erection of such an 
instrument in such a place, is a circumstance greatly to be deplored ; 
and it is distressing to think, that t^e first choral establishment * in the 
country should y^ield in^this respect to any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church whatsoever.* Siireb the whole burden of the Cathedral service 
depends upon :fte tjesources of the organist, an instrument of suffi- 
cient compass^ as as variety of stops, for accompanying the voices, 
is manif^tly of the first in||K)rtance. A good organ ^ a sine qua non in 
our English Abroad, where the masses are chiefiy accom- 

panied with an inaWttiOnta^ band, defects are less observable. 

- - ■ " » . — 

* The Ohapel-Royi^' EstahHshment consists of 10 hoys and 10 gentlemen of the 
choir. Eight of the fre in attendance in each alternek month. There is also 
SL Lutanisi and a tci the establishment, baf their offices are now 

sineenreis : — the art of playmg on b^ing lost, and ffiolencellp not having 

been heard in the Chapel since the time of drossdill, ^ 
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It may perhaps be pleaded that the organ of tlic Chagel-Royal was 
finished in great haste ; but the sum paid for it justifies the assertion, 
that the best instrument in the country (in poinl; of quality) ought to 
ha^f^^een placed there. — (See The Monthly Magazine for August^ 
1821, p. 4.)* It appears, from the Treasury accounts, to hkve cost 
700Z., independently of the case, the new interior having been placed in 
the old one. THe old organ, which was built by Schrider^ after 
undergoing the ifecessary repairs, was bought for the E^scopal Chapel 
in Long Acre for 200/., and is "still in existence. ^ 

The following is a lisf of the stops in the present instrument : — 


GREAT ORGaK. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Principal. 

4 Twelfth. 

5 Fifteenth. 

6 Sexquiakra. 2 ranks. 

7 -Mixture. ditto. 

8 Trumpet. 

0 Pedal Coupler. 

564 pipes. 

* CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Flute. 

8 Principal, 


4 Dulciana. 

5 Cremona. 

263 pipes. 

SWELL. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Principal. 

4 Trumpet. 

^ 5 Hautboy. 

Swell, 185 pipes. 

Choir, 263 ditto. 

Great organ, 564 ditto. 

Total of pipes, 1012 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from G G to F in alt ; — 
58 notes : and that of the swell is from F in the tenor to F in Alt ; — 
37 notes. The largest metal pipe in tlie organ is EE in the open 
diapason : the lower notes are of wood, and may be reckoned the best 
part of the instrument, as without them there would be no gravity in 
the bass. There is an octave of German pedals, minus one note. 
The wind, as in all Elliott’s organs, is very unsteady. 

Having given a faithfql account of the organs of the three Metropolitan 
Choirs, we shall proceed with several Church organs according to their 
respective degrees of excellence : commencing in our next number with 
a description of those at the Temple, and St, Sepulchre’s Church, 
Snow'-hill. 

# 

ON THE l^URIAL OF A 

Within the last three months, considerable exc!tei^«sit has prevailed 
in the county of Surrey, in consequence of a on the part of a 

Clergyman, to attewd to the coroner’s warrant 

From the correspondence which has paseeS we are in- 
clined to infer, that the coroner every himself aggrieved 

and af&onled ; that the Clergyman, actuateff^(^|^^s, by conscientious 
Tpotives, has betrayed: ^throughout a defia^iij^lf^^dgmeht, an<| not 
always iRcry good deling : *and that the 'Squi^e^^4d^fested a (degree 
of i^i^ence and ndithgnity against th|^®lei|p^^ra^rafly, which is alto^ 
unwarranted by any offence, real or J^kjpned, committed against 
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the Burial of a Suicide, 

him by one of their body. lie has made, it is true, a single exception 
ill favour of his adversary’s predecessor ; but his sneer at the “ big 
parsons” and “ little ones,” and sundry other ebullitions of spite of a 
similar description, are as little creditable to his heart as to his 

Havii^ premised thus much with respect to the particular ca^ in 
question, we shall leave the paper war to take its course ; but it may 
be useful to say a few words upon the objections which are occasionally 
urged against using the burial service over suicide^ and notorious 
sinners. Firjstp^here is the Kubric at th^ head of the office : — Here is 
to he noted, thaf the office ensuing is not to be used for any that die 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon them-- 
selves. Now, if this were to be taken literally, it is clear that no suicide 
whomsoever, though his insanity wx're established on the most irrefra- 
gable evidence, could receive Christian burial; and therefore, by common 
consent, as well ns by common sense, the interdiction has ever been 
limited to* those who are in the possession of a sound mind, at the time 
of perpetrating the crime of self-destruction. The appointed judges of 
this fact are the coroner’s jury ; and the question is, whether any Cler- 
gyman, who chooses to dispute their verdict, is justified in refusing to 
abide by the coroner’s warrant, on the strength of the Rubric. It is 
well known that Wheatley argues iii the affirmative ; and maintains, that 
there is no reason, because a coroner prostitutes his oath, that the 
Clergy should be so complaisant as to prostitute their office.” In point 
of law, however, it has been recently decided in the Consistory Court, 
at Lichfield, on the strength of the ()8tli Canon, that the Rubric inter* 
preted in accordance with that Canon, is no protection to the Clergy, 
when the verdict is “ Insanity and the most eminent legal authorities 
coincide in this opinion. Nor do we, admitting iho principle of Wheat- 
ley’s remark, agree with him, that an acquiescence in that verdict is a 
prostitution of the clerical office. On the score of Christian charity, 
the minister is bound to hope all things in favour of the deceased, and 
to doubt his own judgment where twelve honest men have decided upon 
oath against him. He may he right, and the jury may be wrong ; but 
still, as an erring mortal, he should give the deceased the benefit of the 
doubt. But farther : in opposing his own judgment against such ver- 
dict, he is guilty of a direct violation of a plain Apostolic precept : — 
“ Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and 
they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation^' (Rom. xiii, 2) : — 
that is, whosoever violates the laws of his country, enacted by the 
proper authorities, is justly amenaMe to the penalties attached to such 
violation. . . 

Again: There esepressions in the office itself against whicli 

objections are ns^^wfeoHy inapplicable to the case of a suicide; — 

the the form of committiiig the body to the 

ground : Almighty God of his great mercy 

to take ui/So dear' brother, ^c , — the offering of 

thanks to Qpd pleased him to deliver this our brother 

out of the miseries, world;” and the intimation of a hope, 
that this our brqtb^^fe^^!*^ Wfth Aspect to .the proof of 

these passages, we to to the extent of 

Grod’s mercy ? Not n sonl to him^ implies that that 

von. XV. NO. rx. '4 b 
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soul is admitted to the )iappiness of lieavcn. It is simply a general 
intimation, similar to tWt of Solomon, that “ the spirit returns to God 
who gaveit/V(Edcrqs, xii. 7.)> who, therefore, necessarily takes it to 
himseji*, whetiqr for the purpose of reward or punishment. Nor does 
the removaF of a criminal to final punishment argue any defect in the 
divine mercy, 'which “desireth not the death of a sinner, hut rather that 
he should repent and live.”— As to any alleged inconsistency in giving 
thanks for the deliverance of a suicide from the miseries of this world, 
when it is more than probablejiiat he will be doomed to greater miseries 
in the €iext, we reply, that the greatest probability does not amount to 
certainty ; and, even if it did, deliverance from earthly misery is still an 
act of divine goodness, for which we are bound to give thanks. The 
present state of the departed we cannot appreciate ; the miseries ^icli 
he has left behind, we can ; and for his removal from these we give 
thanks, in the hope, however faint, that a penitent sigh, even in the last 
agonies of death, may have mitigated the severity of divine justice. 
And this reimark supplies the answer to the last objection. AVe hope that 
the departed will rest in God ; and surely Cliristian charity suggests the 
hopCf even though it be against hope. We express no assurance, but 
merely a hope ; and, though but theislightest remove from despair, the 
Christian, who remembers his Saviour’s prayer on the cross, will not 
hesitate to expi*ess it. Besides, we are here taking it for granted that 
the suicide was of sound mind at the time of committing the act ; for, 
on any other supposition, the minister can no more refuse to read the 
office over him, than if he had died a natural deatli. 

In conclusion, be it remembered that the office can be of no avail for 
the dead, cither for good or evil. It is appointed by the Church for the 
comfort and edification of the survivors ; and surely common decency, 
as well as Christian charity, forbids any additional pang to feelings 
which have already been deeply wounded. Would not the heart revolt 
from a service, which should express a conviction that the soul of the 
deceased had been consigned to the torments of hell, and had left the 
miseries of this world to inherit perdition in another? Of the dead the 
doom is fixed, and prayer will not alter or avert it ; but it may benefit 
the survivors, and surely it ought not needlessly to be withheld from 
them. As to opposing the conscience of an individual against the 
deliberate decree of twelve honest men upon oath, it amounts to the 
same as if a sheriff should refuse to attend to a verdict of acquittal, 
and insist upon hanging a man, because he was himself convinced that 
he was guilty of murder. 

T. W. 


•^LAST WORDS OF THE 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 28, 1540. — “ I 

am come hither to dye, and not** to purge^loyjS^^ male, happen some 
thyoke that I will, for if 1 should so 3b I very wretche and 

: I am by the lEw condemned jb die, my Lord God 

^at hath appoynted me this deathe, fdrimypfe i For sitheme the 
tyme that I had yeres of discretion, f have lived sinner, and offended 
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my Lorde God, for the whiche I aske hyui hartely forgevenes. And it 
is not unknowne to many of you, that I have been a greate traveler in 
this worlde, and beyng but of a base degree, was called to a high 
estate, and sithens the tyme I came thereunto, I have ofFendeidr^fhy 
prince, for the which I aske hym hartely forgevenes, and *beseche ydu 
all to praie to God with me, that he will forge ve me. O Father, for- 
geve me. O Sonne, forgeve me* O Holy Ghost, forge ve me- O three 
persons in one ^od, forgeve me. And now I praie yoil that be here, to 
beare me record, I die in the Catholikfe faithe, not doubting in any 
article of my faith ; no, nor doubtyng in any sacrament of the chuvchc. 
Many hath sclaundered me, anc] reported, that I liave been a bearer of 
such as have mainteigned evil opinions, whiche is untrue, but I coiifesse, 
that^like as God by his Holy Spirite doth instruct us in the truthe, so 
the devill is redy to seduce us, and I have been seduced : but beare me 
witnes that I dye in the Catholicke faithe of tlie Holy Churche. And 
I hartely desire you to praie for the kynges grace, that he maie long 
live with you, in healthe and prosperitic. And after liim that his son 
Prince Edward, that goodly yrnpe, maie long rcigne over you. And 
once again I desire yon to praie for me, that so long as life remaigneth 
in this fleshe, I waver nothyug in my faithe .”— on the scaffold . — 
From Fox^s Martyrs^ and HalVs Chronicle. 


COLLKCfAME \. 

CriRiSTiANiTY IN India. — A ll iiiteivstiiig sketch lias been given 
before the Commons’ Committee, of the state of Christianity iii India 
in the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have re- 
ceived the greatest assistance and advantage from a college for the 
instruction of their priesthood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resi- 
dent at Travancore, the students of which are stated, by a Clergy- 
man who examined them, to have made great progress in the Latin 
and Syriac languages, and in other branches of literature. The 
Roman Syrians have a college at Verapoly, Ibr the education of 
about fifty students. The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian 
clmrchos of Travancore are about equal in numbers, and amount each 
to between 60,000 and 70,000 souls. The failure of Roman Catholic 
missionaries is acknowledged by themselves, while the progress of tlie 
Protestants appears to be daily becoming more successful. Their judi- 
cious plan is to establish schools, which they have effected both in the 
north and south of India. The number of scholars in Bengal alone 
amounts to about 50,000. This general ditfusion of instruction is 
producing the best ahd most salutary effect, not only on the children 
educated, but on the minds of their parents and neighbours. Female 
schools have also Keen s^iccessfully established ; at the different mission- 
ary stations there were^ ift 1883, nearly 1,200 female children, and that 
number has graduaiiy to 3,000. The proficiency of the native 

catechists is also proportion of the Hindoo population in 

British India to tli4 ^^Ml^nimedati is stated at eight to one. From the 
establishment of of C^trqiin 1784, to^]^8l4, the number of 

letters received frdtn the Court* by the Board of Ooinmissioncrs, was 
LYOl; the number sent from them to the Court was 1,195. From 
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1814 to 1831, 1,167 jetters have been written to, and 2,642 received 
from, tlie Board* ^ Tlie number of draughts sent up to the Board from 
1793 to 1813, was 3,958; from 1814 to 1830, 7,962, being an increase 
of ?J^4. There have, moreover, been various references connected 
with servants^. civil and military, and others, in this country, amounting, 
between the years 1814 and 1830, to 56,146. The reports made to 
the tJourt by its committees, ^jaart from details and researches made in 
framing such ref)orts, amount to 32,902. From 1813 to the present 
time, 723 Parliamentary orders have been served on the Court, requiring 
returns of vast extent. The correspondence with India comes home in 
despatches, arid the explanatory matter in books or volumes. The 
total number of folio volumes received in twenty-one years, from 1793 
to>18l3, was 9,094 ; and from 1814 to 1829, a period of sixteen years, 
the number was 12,414. 

The Holy Land. Ceremonials during the Holy Week, — On 
Good Fri(|ay, our attention was exclusively attracted towards the 
religious ceremonies of the occasion ; and it was an auspicious occur- 
rence for us to find, that the Easter of the Greek, fell this year on the 
same day as that of the Latin, Church, The opening and most solemn 
celebration took place in the evening of Good Friday, when the whole 
of priests and Christians, who profess the Roman Catholic faith, 
moved in procession round the Holy Sepulchre ; this night is called by 
them, the Nox Tenebrosa, or dismal night. There is not a light in the 
sacred edifice but what is extinguished ; and its long naves and chapels 
are illuminated in no other way than by the tapers borne by those who 
assist at the ceremony. The area of the fane, appears, from this cir- 
cumstance, to be much greater, the vaulted roof loftier, and the spot 
itself more imposing. At every station, where the procession makes a 
halt, a species of harangue is delivered in various languages ; the last 
of these being in Arabic, is listened to with marked attention by the 
crowd, which throngs to the scene from every corner in the environs ; 
and, of a truth, the stranger may well feel astonished at seeing them, in 
their eastern attire, thus bending the knee at the foot of the cross. 
The ceremony continues until the night lias grown old ; and, as soon as 
it is over, the Greeks and Armenians, in their turn, take possession of 
the church, and commence their preparations for the ritual of the sacred 
fire; sl singular, if not a disgraceful, species of rite, which has been 
described by some of the older writers, and is observed, at this day, in 
precise conformity with its celebration nine centuries back. — ^At day- 
break, a troop oi felhast or country people, with sc^cely a covering 
over their limbs, begin running round the. Hol^ , 3 « 5 ulchre, crying their 
** Eleysons^^* and dancing, singing, and jum^ng. upon one another’s 
backs; they are» beaded /by a priest, who. beats tiuj^ with, his hands ; 
many of them fall down as if dead, and’ toe btope iibout on their com- 
panions’ shoulders ; whilst others lay han^ upoit the spectator, and 
make him dance round with them, 

paid down a ransom. During the tib® Turks apply 

whips indiscriminately over . thi^/ should^, the celebrants, or 
^ '%eap down insults upon them upper ,^leries. This scene of 

j^roar4^ts for three hours, at the elose of Vbich the Greek archbishop 
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enters the Holy Sepulchre in company with the Armenian bishop ; this 
is a signal for redoubling the noise and shouts, and for the stoutest of 
the felhas rushing forward to take possession of the openings, wrought 
on either side of the Sepulchre, for the sake of selling their placcS^to the 
rich Greek or Armenian ; for the latter, believing that the flame descends 
from heaven, conceive that it possesses the greatest efficacy in the case 
of those who first receive it. After a while a brilliantj transparent, and 
smokeless flame, of which it is impossible to be mistaken as to the 
origin, issues from the several openings before alluded to. ^ In an 
instant, you see men, women, and children, rushing ^br^yard with eager 
impetuosity to secure their portion of it ; lighted torches diffuse it 
throughout the temple ; and, at the same moment, the door of the 
Holy Sepulchre bursts open, and the Greek archbishop is brought out 
on the shoulders of four men, apparently in a fit of ecstasy, with his 
hair and beard in studied disorder, his hands filled with the sacred fire, 
and bearing about him more of the maniac than the minister of a Chris- 
tian church With tlie exception of this ridiculous ceremony, the 

service of the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic churches is not devoid of 
splendour and dignity. The rich dresses of the patriarchs and priests, 
who celebrate it, in conjunction with their venerable appearance and sin- 
gular chauiits and hymns, impart a varied character to the scene, which 
is not to be met wkh but on this spot, and at this season. — ^At the very 
iMitrance to the Sepulchre sit the Turkish governor and bis suite, levying 
tribute on the pilgrims ; nor is other sound to be heard in the streets 
but the voice of the miizziin, calling the moslems to prayers ; nor can 
you, at any corner, escape the sight of Omar’s mosque.” — From a Frag- 
ment of Count de la Borders Diary of a recent Visit to the East. 

Anecdote of a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. — The necessities of 
Henry V. were so great in the year 1417, that to enable him to carry 
on the war with France, he pawned several valuable articles ; among 
which were two gold chased basons. These he pledged to a Minor 
Canon of St, Paul’s for 000 marks. — See Butler s Arithmetical Questmis, 
3d Edition, p. \ — Hume's History of England^ Vol. III. p. 120, and 

Rymer's Acta Regia. 

The Jews. — The following are the terms of the edict under which 
Napoleon Buonaparte elevated the Jews to the rank of citizens in France. 
They were forbidden to lend money to minors without the consent of 
their guardians, to wives without the consent of their husbands, and to 
soldiers without the consent of their officers. It annulled all bills for 
which ‘‘value received*’ could not be proved. All Jews engaged in 
commerce were obliged to take out a patent ; all strangers to invest 
some property in-^land and agriculture. It may alsolife well to give the 
twelve questions proposed by the emperor to the Sanhedrim, in 1806, 
together with the returned ; because they will tend to show 

what are the opinbns oi^ ;^e Ijetter classes of Jews on the continent, 
although we entirely "^ree with Milman in the belief that they do not 
express the authofitativ^ senteiide.qf;fhe nation, indeed, we wou|d 
add, of the ‘multitude here. *'BiO'"<iue8tions wbre, — 1. Is polygamy 
allowed among the Jews? — 2. Is divorce recognized by thfe Jewish 
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law?; — 3. Can Jews intermarry with Christians? — 4* Will the French 
people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers or as brethren ? — 5. In 
what^ relation, according to the Jewish lijLW, would the Jews stand 
towards the French ? — 0. Da Jews, born in France, consider it their 
native country ? Are they bound to obey the laws and cuslsoms of the 
land? — 7. Who elect the Rabbins? — 8. What are the legal powers of 
the Rabbins ? — 9, Is the election and authority of the Rabbins grounded 
on law or custom ? — 10. Is there any kind of business in which Jews 
may nqt be engaged ? — 1 1. Is usury to their brethren forbidden by the 
law? — 12. Is ,it permitted or forbidden to practise usury with stran- 
gers ? 

The answers were : — 1. Polygamy is forbidden according to a decree 
of the Synod of Worms, in 1030.; — 2. Divorce is allowed, but in this 
respect Jews recognise the authority of the civil law of the land in which 
they live. — 3. Intermarriages with Christians are not forbidden, though 
difficulties arise from the diflerent forms of marriage. — 4. The Jews of 
France recognize in the fullest sense the French ])eopleas their brethren. 

■ — 5. The relation of the Jew to the Frenchman is tlie s.'ime as Jew to 
Jew. The only distinction is in their religion. — 0. The Jews acknow- 
ledged France as their country wlien oppressed — how much more must 
they, when admitted to its civil rights? — 7. The election of the Rabbins 
is neither defined nor unifonn. It usually rests with the heads of each 
family in the community. — 8. The Rabbins have no judicial jjowxr ; 
the Sanhedrim is the only legal tribunaJ. The Jews of France and 
Italy, being subjects to the e<jual laws of the land, whatever power they 
might otherwise exercise is anindlcd. — 9, 'I'he election and power of 
the Rabbins rest solely on usage. — 10. All business is permitted to the 
Jews. The Talmud enjoins that o\ery Jew he taught some trade. — 
11 & 12. The Mosaic institution forbids unlawful interest, hut this was 
the law of an agricultural pcojdo. The Talmud allows interest to he 
taken from brethren and strangers — it forbids usury. 

Rome. — The ‘‘Eternal City’* seems gradually to he sinking into in- 
significance. From an official statement just published, it appears the 
population of Rome amounted Last year to 148,459 souls, and that it 
had diminished by 2,000 individuals since the preceding year. Of the 
entire number 36 are bishops, 1,419 priests, 2,038 monks, 1,384 nuns, 
and 611, seminarists. The number of marriages in 1832 was 1,165, 
of births 5,015, of deaths 4,649. 

The ScRiPTUiiES Valued. — In the library of the late Dr. Williams, 
at Redcross-street, there is a curious manuscript, containing the Mdiole 
book of Psalms, and all the New Testament, except the Revelations, in 
fifteen volumes, folio, The whole is written in characters an inch long, 
with a white composition on a black paper, manufactured on purpose. 
This perfectly unique copy was M^ritten in 1745, at the cost of a Mr. 
Harris, a tradesman of London, whose sight having decayed with age, 
so as to prevent his reading the Scriptures, though printed in the largest 
type, he incurred the expense of this transcripjtion,^hat he might ei\joy 
those sources of comfort which are in<^c tabe desired th&i gold — yea, 
than much fine gold,’* 
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No. XVIL— ON THE ERECTION OF AN ORGAN. 


Arciibs Court, 1795 . » 

Pearce ai^id lIuGiir.s, Churchwardens of Clapiiam, v. the Rector, 
Parishioners, and Inhabitants thereof.* 


This was an appeal from the Commis- 
sary Court of Surrey, upon the rejection 
of a motiort, made on the l^th of Decem- 
ber 1794, for a decree with intimation to 
lead a faculty for erecting an organ in 
the west gallery of the parish church* of 
Clapham. 

The .'ipplicalion had been m.ide by 
ctmnsel, stating lirst, the act of Parlia- 
ment, (14 Geo, 3. c. 12.) under which 
certain trustees were empowered to 
make a rate for building a church at 
Clapham, for providing proper orna- 
ments, and, by letting the pews, to pay 
oQ' whatever debt might be incurred. 
The act further directed, that the surplus 
fund should be at the discretion of the 
parish, in vestry assembled, for any pa- 
rochial purposes. The jjaiisli bought an 
organ and ajiplied for this deciee, consi- 
dering that tile further expenses of erect- 
ing and maintaining the organ, inuht 
properly be defrayed out ot tins fund ; 
and the trustees consented to such an ap- 
propi iation ; but the Judge of the <h)m- 
missary Court thought tli<it the act did 
not empower the tiustees to dispose of 
the fund raised under its provisions, in 
such a manner; and, therefore, that a 
decree, with such intimation, couhl not 
go. The application was afterwards re- 
newed, and put on a different ground ; it 
was prayed, that the parish might be per- 
mitted to erect an organ ; the salary of 
the organist, and the contingent ex- 
penses, to be provided for by voluntary 
contributions ; but the Judge of the Com- 
missary Court rejected this application, 
“by reason that no provision had been 
made, or proposed to be made, by volun- 
tary subscription, for the future repairs 
of the organ, and a permanent salary for 
the organist, so as to prevent the organ 
or the organist from becoming a burden 
to the parish.^ 

Judgment.“Siii William Wynne. — 
This was oHginally an application' to the 
Commissary of Surrey, ori behalf of the 
churchwardens of Clapham, forh decree 
with intimation against the vicar and in- 
habitants, to show cause, why a faculty' 


should not be granted for erecting an 
organ in the west gallery of Clapham 
church. The ordinary practice is said to 
be, for a decree of this nature to i^sue, as 
other citations and deefees, without mo- 
tion of counsel ; and, on the return of the 
decree, tlie Court has formed its opinion, 
considering the i.ssuing ot the decree, ris 
not binding on the Court, even if no one 
appeared to oppose, but that the Court 
might look at all the circumstances, and 
if It thought the application improper, 
W'onld refuse it. In the present case a 
dilleront method has been pursued, and 
I think one that is more regular; because, 
in these decrct s, an intimation is inserted, 
that, if no one ajipear to shew cause, the 
faculty shall go, which looks like an en- 
gagement to grant i(, unless an objection 
be taken. I therefore think it is more 
pio]K‘r for the ('ourt to take the objection 
in the lirst instance. 

Must certainly an organ is not neces- 
sary in a parish chiireh for the decent 
performance of divine worshi]) ; there- 
fore the parishioners are not hound to 
provide an organ : but though it is not 
necessary, it is extremely decent, proper, 
and even customary in a parLsli, such as 
this, of e.xtent and opulence. Music has 
ahvays been used in divine worship ; 
tliereforc the Ordinary never would think 
ot discouraging, and never did discourage 
an organ, where a parish offered to 
provide all expenses, unless there ap- 
peared to the contrary, some reason of 
more consideration, than the benefit 
thence to be derived to their devotion. 
As, however, such a reason may exist, 
an organ caniwt by the law of this coun- 
try be erected, in a parish church, with- 
out a faculty ; and a faculty is not granted 
by the Ordinary, without a decree and 
intimation to the parishioners, in order 
that any one may object. But the con- 
sent or desire of parishioners does 
not bind the Ordinary ; for the consent 
may be imprudently given, and contrary 
to the interests of religion. Where it 
church is too small, as in the case of St. 
Luke’s Chelsea^ which I shall presently 


— ■ ■ — ' X ■ " ' — ' J — 

* It is no sufli<^nt Obj^iitlols 10 the ie«uins of H decree with tiitiniatlon, to feed a facnlty for 
erecting an organ In a pariah cbnrcbl^th.it tl^rn it no provision for the futnic repairs, nor for the 
perpianent aatary of an organist. 
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notice, there the Ordinary never )vould 
grant, for the inconvenience is greater than 
the advantage. These circumstances the 
Ordinary is tj take into his consideration 
when a ease is before the Court, either on 
objection on thb part of p^risHioners, or 
on application for a decree.^' 

The question is, whether there is any 
ground for refusing ft decree in this base. 

It was at first ullegeU that a subscription 
had been made in the parish, with which 
an orgav had been bought, and a vestry 
had been held, jyhere it was resolved 
that the tr^istees, under the act of Parlia- 
ment for building the church at Clapham, 
should be applied to for their concur- 
rence to an arrangement, by which the 
further expenses, if any, and the salary 
of an organist, should be defrayed out of 
the surplus funds raised under that act. 
An addition to the decree was made, 
stating the matter differently ; that at a 
subsequent vestry it was resolved, that 
the salary of the organist should be paid 
by voluntary suhscripftbn, and that the 
oiler of Mn Hague, to [)lay the organ 
for what could be raised, should be ac- 
cepted. 

Supposing the question bad been raiseil, 
whether, under the circumstances of this 
parisli, the expenses could be deirayed 
out of the parochial rates, I think there 
would be ground lor objection. 'I’he 
church rates in Clapham are, under the 
act of Parliament, made by trustees in 
aid of ihe rent of pews, and other minor 
funds. They are, theretbre, dilll'ient 
from n church-rate made by the parishio- 
ners, wjiich is for general parish purposes ; 
while this fund is not thus generally aj)- 
plicablo. Tlie parishioners seem to have 
been aware of this; for on the., second 
vestry meeting they agreed to defray the 
expenses of the organ by voluntary con- 
tributions, and a person offered to under- 
take the playing, and the keeping of the 
organ in repair. 

Then It appears that such a provision 
was made, that no expense could arise to 
the parish a,t present. But the Judge of 
the Commissary Court refused the de- 
cree, by reason that no provition was 
made, or proposed to be made, for the 
fututc repairs of the organ, or the per- 
manent salary of ah'organist, so that no 
expenses might ever come upon the 
|mrish. And it is said, that he rested 
the case of Randall and Hodson 
;|^Hns and Ludlow, be^re Sir George 
See, ki the Arches ; known as the St. 
Luke’a Chelsea case. 1 have ordeted 
the process to be looked ^up. The case* 
was much litigated. The parties oppo- 


sing the faculty, appeared on behalf of 
themselves and others, parishioners of 
Chelsea. There was a great opposition 
in the parish : there were three allega- 
tions ; a“ petition, signed by thirty or 
forty parishioners, alleged that tliexihurch 
was too small for an organ,* and that the 
exjiensc would fall on fhe parishioners. 
It appeared that the houses had increased 
four-fold? that there was not room in the 
church for one-tenth of the parishioners \ 
and that the church -room would be di- 
minished, not very considerably, but at 
least nine sittings: they then proceeded 
to the otlier ground — that there was no 
permanent provision ; and that, of the' 
subscribers, some were dead, and others 
had left the parish. The Chancellor of 
London, Dr. Simpson, granted the fa- 
culty ; blit the Dean of the Arches, Sir 
George Lee, reversed his decree. 1 
have a note in Dr. Simpson's own hand- 
writing* — 

‘‘The Court thought an organ un- 
necessary in all churches; and in this 
it would be iiico'nvenient; for it clearly 
appealed, that the church was too small 
for the number of inhabitants, and would 
be made less, by taking away several 
scats to make way for an organ. As to 
tlie annual subscriptions, the Court 
thought them merely nominal ; that se- 
veral of the subscribers were already 
dead, or removed ; and perhaps their 
successors would not subscribe ; but after 
the organ was set U]), by virtue of a 
faculty, it must bo supported, and con- 
sequently would become a burthen to 
the parish . and it ruipearod to the Court 
that Dr. Andrew, in 17'1'7, thought an or- 
gan piejudicial; for otherwise, though 
It was set up illegally, he might have 
granted a laciiliy to confirm it. Randall 
and Hodson arc parishioners, they have 
a right to oppose ; and the Judge thought 
a faculty ought not to be granted, and 
therefore reversed the Chancellor of Lon- 
don's decree ; but without costs.” 

There is one part of this decree to 
which I cannot accede ; viz. that after 
an organ has been set up by faculty, that 
organ must be supported, and conse- 
quently would be a burthen. For I do 
not think that if a faculty has been ob- 
tained for aA organ, and if, there being 
no pertfianebt provision for its support, 
succeeding parisnioners should not ^oosc 
to take upon themselves the expebae, 
there is any^fauthority to oblige thein. to 
have it playiM t^on, esjiecially if a clause 
be added as is often done, 

th^ the ,, expenses shaikh be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. What conse- 
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qucnce would ensue? that the organ 
would not be played upon. It might 
remain in its place unperformed on, and, 
not being essential to divine service, I » 
tliink there is no duty or authority in the 
Ordinary to compel the parishioners to 
contribute. A bells cannot be 

provided for witliopt expense — as for 
ropes, tuning, &c. Suppose at one time 
the parishioners are willing to take upon 
themselves such expenses, and at another 
time. refuse, the Ordinary could not com- 
pel the parishioners to keep the bells in 
order, because they are in the steeple. 
There must be a bell to ring to church, 
and to toll at funerals: but that is all. 

Then the ground — that a provision fpr 
a permanent salary for an organi-t is 
necessary — is not founded. Inconve- 
nience would not follow necessarily, lint 
wlint prohahdity is there, when I con- 
«-ider the circumstances of this case, that 


the sub^riptionS' should fail? The 
parishioners have subscribed for the pur- 
chase of an organ ; they have unanimously 
petitioned for the faculty, meaning at 
first to put the burthen on themselves by 
rate,' then ' by voluntary «subscnption ; 
and a person^ has offered to take upon 
himself the playing and the repairs. The 
probability of a deficiency is extremely 
slight ; but there is a strong probability^ 
or certainty that there will be a sum ac- 
tually provided, by which the expenses 
may lie paid. By act of Parliament, a 
certain sum has been ho*rrowed ; and the 
surplus may be applied for the benefit of 
the parish, as in vestry resolved. 

Under these circumstances, with the 
greatest deference and respect for the 
Judge of the Commissary Court, and 
with due attention to tlie usual practic(\ 

I think there is not sufficient ground to 
refuse the decree. 


ON IIIGIIT OF PllKSENTATION. 
Lincoln v, Rennell. 


No. Xi^IIT. 

The Bishop ok 

This case came before the House of 
Lords, August H), on a writ of error from 
the Court of King’s Bench, which had 
reversed a previous judgment of the Court 
of Common Picas. The facts were shortly 
these ; — The Rev. Dr. Rennell, the hus- 
band of the defendant, was a prebendary 
of Salisbury, and to his prebend was an- 
nexed a Rectory, or rather the advowson 
of a Rectory, the inouuibont of which died 
during the life of Dr. Rennell; and, be- 
fore he had aj)jK>inted a successor, ho also 
died. The «iue.stion was, — whether tl;c 


right of presenting to the vacant bene- 
fice was in his administratrix or in his 
successor in the prehcndal stall. The 
Com t of Commov P/Cff-v decided that it was 
in the snccesaor, the Court of Kin^fs Bench 
that it was in the admimatraliix, 

T^ord liyndhurst went at great length 
into the case, .and concluded by moving 
that the judgment of the Court of King*s 
Bench he affirmed. 

Lord Wynford now concurred in the 
jiulgnieiit. — Judgment affirmed. 
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S. P. C. K., S. P. G., AND NORFOLK 
AND NORWICH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

THfe Annual Meeting of the above 
Societies was held in the central school- 
room, Norwich, on the 6th of August. 
The Report of the Diocesan CjwaamRtee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, congratulated the friends of 
the institution on the stegdilyfccelerated 
course it has pursued, an^the consequent 
increase of the retigiouel^t knot^- 
ledge it difiu^s. As m example of the 
VOL. XV. NO. IX. 
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gradual enhargement of its distribution, 
the subjoined statement of the sale of 
the last tliree years was submitted to the 
meeting; — 

1S30 18fil 1632 
Bibles&Testaments»>,4;30 1,811. 2,042^ 
Prayer Books and 
Psalters . . . 2,08-3| 2,44S 2,840 

Other Books and ^ 

Tracts. . . 18,258.19,514(27,289 ^ 

A very satisfactory account having 
been also laid before the q^eeting of the* 
state of the loci#' fund of the Committiie, 
the Report concluded by submitting the 
4 c 
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propriety of increasing upon that^ occa- 
sion tlie usual benefaction of 50i. from 
that fund to the Parent Society* 

The sum of 60^. was in consequence 
voted tq^ relieve in some measure the 
heavy pressure upon the funds of the 
Society. 

The Diocesan Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
IToreign Parts rep«»rted, that he had 
transmitted since the last meeting bene- 
factions and annual subscriptions to 
nearly tne same amount as in the pre- 
ceding yq^r. 

The Report bf the Norfolk and Norwich 
National School Society (the twenty-first 
the Committee has presented), com- 
menced with expressing their satisfac- 
tion, that the good cause of the education 
of tiie poor appears to gain ground be- 
yond the expectations which might be 
formed on a. view of the declining funds 
of the Society. Since the last meeting 
six Daily and five Sunday Schools have 
l>eon established in the county, and 
admittoil into union, afibrding Christian 
instruction to about 800 children. 25/. 
have been voted to these schools, in 
addition to liberal supplies of books, and 
322/. 13jf to old estahlislieii schools, in 


sums varying from 20/. to 2/. IOj. The 
sum of 30/. has be( n also granted in aid 
of the efforts made by the minister of 
Gildcstone to procure the erection of a 
school- room in his parish. The supplies 
of books furnished to old and the newly 
established schools amounted to 108 Tes- 
taments, 243 Prayer-Books, and 2,356 
elenqentary books. The reports trans- 
mitted by the visitors in the several 
Deaneries have spoken in general very 
favourably of their conduct and efficiency. 
Five Masters and two Mistresses have 
been trained in the Central Schools 
during the past year, to all of wliom an 
allowance has been offered from the 
funds of the Society. 

We are happy in seeing that a District 
Committee of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel has been formed at Greens- 
pond, Newfoundland. The same paper 
which brings this intelligence also in- 
forms us that the New Church of St. 
Stephen was preRiil^rcd from the ravages 
of a destructive fire, which hap>pencd in 
May last, and entirely consumed the pro- 
perty of the Newfoundland and Britisli 
North American School Society. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

DURHAM rOLLEGE. 


The government to be vested in the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being 
visitor. 

A Chief Officer of the College or Uni- 
versity to be appointed, wdth the title of 
Warden ; to whom will be committed the 
ordinary discipline. 

Professors. — 1. Divinity and Eccle- 
siastical History. 

2. Greek and Classicid 

Literature. 

3. Mathematics and Natu- 

ral Philosophy. 
Headers. — 1. Xaw. 

2. Medicine. 

3. History, Ancient and 

^ilodern. 

To these may be added Readers in 
other branches of Literature or Sci- 
ence, as opportunities oiler, or (Cir- 
cumstances require-' 

Teachers of Modern Languages, espe- 
cially French and German. 

. Senior Tutor and Censor. 

2. Junior Tutor and Censor. 


Each to siiperinteiul the studies of their 
rfspective pupils, and to have the 
care of tlieir general conduct. 

STUDENTS. 

1. ' Foundation Students, having lodgings 
and a table provided for them, free 
of expense. 

2. Oi dinary Students, maintained at their 
own cost, but subject in all respects 
to the College rules of discipline, and 
to have every academical privilege in 
common with the other students. 

3. Occaslmal Students, to be admitted, 
under certain restrictions, to attend 
one or more courses of public lectures, 
but without other academical privi- 

4. Divinity Students^ specially so called, 
who, tihough not actual members of 
the College, may be admitted, after due 
examination and inquiry, and subject 
to such condilions and regulations ns 
the Chaptejr ](nay hereafter prescribe, 

fto at^nd, fW' a specified time, the 
Lectures of the Divinity Professor, and 
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to puirstte tlicir theological studies 
under his direction, for the express 
jmrpose of qualifying themselves for 
Holy Orders. 

The course of study required to com- 
plete the education of a Member of the 
College will extend to Four Years. 

The Academical Year to edpitnence in 
October and end in June, being divided 
into three terms. * . 

Terminal and annual examinations to 
be made in the presence of the Chapter, 
and the students classed according to 
their respective proficiency. • 

Frizes to be instituted for the reward 
of special merit, at the close of each 
annual examination, and for such par- 
ticular exercises as may be deemed 
worthy of public distinction. 

The foregoing outline, subject to re- 
vision as to its specific statements, may 
suffice to explain the nature and design 
of the proposed Institution. The Dean 
and Chapter, with the aid and co-oj)cra- 
tion of the Bishop, ji|||Lprovidiiig the re- 
quisite means of carr^g it into effect. 

It is intended that the College, or 
University, be opened in October, 18'h3. 

Farther information may be obtained 
from the Venerable Archdeacon 'J'hor])e, 
College, Durham, who is appointed, pro- 
visionally, to the office of Warden. 
Durham^ Dec. 9, 1831. 

Jubj 20, 1833. 

P RE LIMI N A U Y ARR G E M K N T.S , 
Students will he admitted Michaelmas Tn ni, 
1833. 

The Academical course will comprise 
twelve terras — three terms in each year 
(Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter) of 
about two months each. 

The age of admission of students for 
the Academical course is from fifteen to 
twenty-one years. 

Occasional students of any age may 
be admitted to attend particular courses. 

Students in Divinity, beyond the age 
of twenty-one, will be admitted to read 
under the Divinity Professor, if found 
to be qualified by previous attainment. 
OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

THE WARDEN. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, 
B D., late Fellow and Tutor of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 

PROFESSORS. 

Dhinity and Ecclesiastical History. * 

Greek and Classical Lite1k.turc, 

Matheniaiic.s . — The Rqvi John Carr, M.A. 
late Fellow Trinity ColUjge, Ciiin- 
bridgo, 


Senior T'utor. — Rev. T. William Peile, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Junior Tutor. — 

, READERS (already appointed). 
Zau/*T- William Gray, Esq., M.A-r, Christ 
church, Oxford. * 

Medicine . — William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 
History, — Thomas Greenwood, Esq., 
M.A., of St. Jolin’s College, Cam- 
bridge. * ^ 

Moral Philosophy. — Rev. Janies Miller, 
D.D., of St. Andrews.' « 

Natural Philosophy . — .Charles Whitley, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. Jolin’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Bnrsaritis , — Rev. Luke Ripley, M. A., 
late Student of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

Leciiirer in Chemistry and Mmeralo^y . — 
J. F.W. Johnstone; Esq., A.M. F.R.'S.E. 
Lecturer in Modern Languages . — James 
Hamilton, Esq. 

The Students of the Academical course 
and in Divinity are required to attend 
for examination in the Chapter Room, 
Durham, on tlie 2Sth October next, at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

All letters relating to the Univer.sity 
to he addressed to the Warden, College, 
Durham. 


THE CHARGES. 

C s. d, 

Adinissio!! of Students ...200 
Caution of Ordhiary and Divi- 
nity Students (to be re- 
turned) .... ...000 

Caution of Occvisioiial Stu- 
dents (to be returned) ..500 
Tuition each Term, to be paid 

terminally m advance ..300 


University Chest, Stiuleuts 

(annua II)) 10 0 

^ Members 

on the Boards, not Students 

(annually) 10 0 

The following gentlemen have been 
nominated to Foundation Studentships: 

M ■ ssrs. Cundill, Treaey, Pratt, Stoker, 
St. Claire Raymond, lJick.s, Dunn, Ers- 
kine, Wright, Marsliall, Fairies, Thomp- 
son, Erriiigton, Skinner, Wyatt, Watson, 
and Yarker. • , 

Charles Thorpe, f Taj den. 

Payments on account of the Univer- 
sity may be made to W. C. Chaytor, Esq. 
('ullege, Durham, the Treasurer, or to 
ht.s account at Messrs. Coults & Co., 
Strand, Loudon ; Sir M. W. Ridley & 
Co., Bankersi'^^^ewcastle; or^at any of 
the Durham Banks. > 



ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE.* 


‘ VV'*’ have just be*?n ravoiir(‘<l with the 
St. David’s College Cateiidar, for tlie 
year J8^3, which contains so much to 
clawi the attention of the I’eligious jtmb- 
lic, that we cannot dohetter than present 
it to our readers, almost verhatim, in 
hope that a feeling of Christian Hbe- 
rality will speedily stJpply that assistance 
of which the College stands in need. 

^J'o thpse..^ho art! acquainted with 
Ihiiversity Calendars, it need not be 
observed, that the following pages are 
intended ^s,an imitation of tliose in- 
teresting publications. As St, David’s 
College has now been in operation nearly 
seven years, it seemed desirable that 
there should exist some permanent re- 
cord of its proceedings, both as a memo- 
rial to its members of days that are gone 
by, and also for the intbrination of others, 
who may wish to know any tiling of its 
history. Such particulars have therefore 
been liere detailed as appeared best caT- 
eniated to answer those two objects ; and 
should the attempt be approved, it is 
intended to continue the St. David’s 
College Calendar, from time to time, with 
such alterations and additions as circum- 
stances may require. It must be con- 
fessed indeed that at present the materials 
for a work of this description are but 
few. St. David’s College is as yet only 
in its infancy. It is hoped, however, 
that even the few particulars which are 
collected in these pages will not be with- 
out interest, and that the publication of 
them may possibly be a means both of 
strengthening the bond of union which 
already exists among its members, and of 
awakening in the minds of others, into 
whose hands they may fall, a desire to 
promote the good of the Institution, 
whose short history they record. 

On the first appearance of the St. 
David’s College Calendar, it may, per- 
haps, not be out of place to state in a few 
words the circumstances which led to the 
foundation of the College, the ends which 
it was intended to answer, the degree of 
success it has hitherto met with, and the 
chief difficulties with which it has st ill to 
contend. It is pretty generally known 
that, the value of Church preferment in 
the Diocese of St. David’s being much 
less than in England, a great proportion 
of its Clergy, till of late years, were eau- 
cated at Grammar Schools, licensed for 


that purpose by the Bishops of the Dio- 
cese, the expense of which was very 
trifling compared with that of a residence 
at the English Universities. This sys- 
tem, thougli attended with some advan- 
tages, was found to be productive of 
very serious evils, to remedy which was 
long the anxious desire of the friends of 
the Establishment. The idea first sug- 
gested itself to the Venerable "Bishop 
Burgess, then Bishop of St. David^s, pf 
founding a College, which sliibuld uhite 
the advantages of a souml education and 
strict academical discipline, with such a 
limited scale ofpxpense as would meet the 
exigencies of tbe'couiitry'. At a meeting 
of the Rural Deans of the Diocese, on 
the 2d of July, 180G, it had been pro- 
posed to build a few lodging rooms at 
Ystradmeurig, for the accommodation 
of the Exhibitioners, supported by the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Diocese 
of St. J^vid’s.” ^pori inquiry it ap- 
peared that there were some local diffi- 
culties which made the situation less 
desirable than had been originally con- 
ceived. These ditficulties induced the 
Society to tliink Iilunddewi Brefi a pre- 
ferable situation, and in the place of the 
projected lodging rooms, it was deter- 
mined to found a permanent establishment 
for the purpose of Clerical education, 
which should embrace a regular course 
of professional study. The choice of a 
situation was however still left open, till 
a sufficient . sum of money should be 
obtained, to allow of the actual coin- 
inencemcnt of the work. With this end 
in view, his Lordship collected subscrip- 
tions for nearly twenty years, and in the 
year 1822, before he quitted the Diocese, 
had the satisfaction of laying the founda- 
tion of St. David’s College, at^Larnpeter, 
in Cardigaiishii’e, on a site granted by 
the Lord of the Manor, J. S. Harford, 
Esq., D. C. L., for the accomplishment 
of the objects he had so long had at 
heart. The building was finally com- 
)deted, and opened for the reception of 
Students, on the first of March, 1827 ; 
the cost of the structure having been 
about 20,000/. Of this sum o,000/. 
was contributed by Government, during 
the admmistration ot Lord Liverpool; 
and one of thr last acts of Mr. Canning’s 
life was the grant of an additional 1,000/. 


A north-front view of the above College, with the Principal’s and Vice- Principal’s 
houses, the Chapel, Library, and Hail, may bp seen in ‘Mones’s Views in Wales,” 
published ai the Ternplo of the Muses,” Pinshury-square. The|se is another engraving 
also, from a drawing by Mackenzie, by C. J. Smith. 
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for the wme purpose. The munificent 
donation of 1,000/. was graciously pre- 
fai'iitetl by his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, who accompanied the pre- 
sent with a letter addressed to Bishop 
Burgess, in which his Majesty was 
pleased to express his wish that the 
benefits of the College might not be con- 
fined to the Diocese of St. David’s, but 
extended to the whole of the Frfheipality. 
In addition to this mark of the Iloyal 
bounty, a Charter of Incorporation was 
also granted to the College, the Cor- 
j)oratc body to consist of a Principal and 
four Professors; and his Majesty was 
enabled, by Act of Parliament, to trans- 
fer to the College the patronage of '«ix 
Benefices, to be annexed jUi future to the 
Professorships, and held in trust by the 
Professors during their continuance in 
their official situations. Notwithstand- 
ing however these irkarks of Royal favour, 
and the handsome subscription which 
has been above alluded to, it is to be 
regretted that the funds at the disposal 
of the College have never ye#'heen so 
ample as to place it on the liberal footing 
whieh was originally contemplated. Two 
only of the Professorslups have yet been 
filled u)), the income of the College not 
being" adequate to the maintenance of 
the other two, in consequence of which 
the course of Education pursued at the 
College is necessarily confined within 
narrower limits than it would be, wore 
the Corporate Body complete. The Pro- 
fessorships of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy are at present only nominally 
filled. Tlie latter of these studios has in 
consequence been entirely neglected, and 
the former only just entered upon, the 
time and attention of the existing Pro- 
fessors being necessarily taken up by 
their own immediate duties. 

That the ettectiveness of the Insti- 
tution should be thus limited cannot but 
be a matter of regret to its friends and 
well-wishers, and they feel conhd< nt that 
every one who is capable of appreciating 
the advantages of a liberal education, 
and the benefits that would result from 
it to the Clergy of a very extensive Dio- 
cese, as well as to the Established Church 
in general, will sympathize in their re- 
gret. But there are other evils of still 
greater magnitude, arising from the same 
circumstance, which they have also to 
lament. As the College is not entitled 
to confer degrees, the main consideration 
by which it must be redommended is the 
smallness of the expense incurred by its 


members, compared with that which is 
entailed by a residence at the Univer- 
sities. To those who know the value 
attached to a degree, especially in the 
Principality, it will be almost j^mneces- 
sary to say how great a* diminutioa of 
expense from the cost of an University 
education must be made on the part of 
the College, in order to counterbalance 
the disadvantage urfiler which it labours 
from the want of this privilege. Unfor- 
tuuately, however, though ^very thing 
has been done by the College, which its 
circumstances admitted, for the accom- 
plishment of this object, the limited 
means at its disposal have proved a 
material obstruction to its progress in 
this respect also. While the English 
Universities are richly endowed, it is the 
misfortune of St. David’s College, that 
it has at present no certain funds under 
its control to encourage generous com- 
petition, nor to enable its tutors to 
diminish so much as they could wish, the 
expenses of deserving young men, whom 
they would gladly serve were it in their 
power. Even the Licensed OrFinmar 
Schools, which it was intended to super- 
sede, and in which the expense of edu- 
cation was so much less than it can 
possibly be in a College, where residence 
is required, were in this respect pos- 
ses'^ed of greater advantages than it has 
ever enjoyed.* Two hundred pounds of 
the interest arising from money which 
was vested in the public funds, were 
appropriated by the Church Union So- 
ciety, during the accumulation of the 
Cbdlcge Building Fund, for the purpose 
of giving twenty t’,ihibifions of ten pounds 
per annum^ to poor scholars of these 
Institutions. The money from which 
that interest arose having long since 
been expended in the jirosecution of the 
object for which it was subscribed, while 
the necessity for pecuniary assistance for 
the purpose of exhibitions has become 
more urgent, the sources from which it 
was formerly supplied have been entirely 
dried up, nor, as yet, have any fresh 
ones been opened in their stead. The 
practical effect of this state of things is 
already sufficient to prove, that unless 
some remedy is ^cedily discovered, the 
advantages that wcfi*e expected to result 
from the institution of the College will 
be materially diminished. The number 
of its members during the present term 
has not been more than thirty-six, while 
its accommodations are sidficient for 
sixty-five. And at obvious that as a 


* Vide Appendix Bishop Burgess’^ Sermon, preached at die Anniversary of die 
Society, 1813. ♦ 
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oertarn domestje establishment must of 
necessity be maintained, the smalfer the 
number of individuals between whom 
the expense' of that establishment has 
to be divided, the greater must be the 
propdrtiJn bonne by each one, so that 
the original intention of furnishing a 
cheap education to the Welsh Clergy 
has^^n additional hindrance thrown in 
its way from this circumstance. 

The remote situation of St. David’s 
College has hitherto prevented its cir- 
cumstances and its wants from being 
known. But there can be no doubt 
that when the facts of the case are fully 
understood, it will meet with many 
friends, who wili gladly assist in giving 
eftect to the pious intentions in which it 
originated. The liberality with which 
the sums necessary for the support of the 
King’s College have been advanced by 
the well - wishers of the l^stablished 
Church, aflbrds a ground of hope that 
the ease of St. David’s College also will 
meet with a favourable consideration. 
Neither do those who are iriuuediatcly 
connected with it, and personally inte- 
rested in its success, feel that it can be 
any reproach to them to have brought it 
before the public, by this candid state- 
ment of their wants, when in so doing 
they are only following the example of 
other Institutions of much greater mag- 
nitude and importance than their own. 

The exceeding smallness of the sum 
which would be requisite to give com- 
plete efficiency to their College, encou- 
rages them to hope that their object will 
soon be accoinj)lishcd. Had they but 
the command ot two or three thousand 
pounds, for the foundation of a few 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, to be 
awarded to the most worthy of their 
members, or an annual sum of the same 
amount f as the Licensed Grammar Schools 
fortnerly enjoifcd, a stimulus would be im- 
parted to their system, the effects of 
which would be almost immediately felt ; 
the expenses of the College would be 
lessened, the number of its members 
increased, and its own resouices ma- 
terially improved. Should a sufficient 
sum he raised to allow of the execution 
of this plan, it would not be desirable 
tliat any one . Exhibisi6n or Schoiarshij) 
should be of large amount. The whole 
charge of College bills being about 5g/. 
per annum to each Student, a deduction 
of- 102. or 202. from those of any of its 
meml^rs would be .a most important 
help. 

By those who arc miactpiainted with 
the circumstances of the country, for the 
bcuclit of which the College was mainly 


designed, it may perhaps be deemed 
matter of surprise, that with so small 
an annual expense as is above stated, 
any additional assistance should be re- 
quired. But this sum, small as it is, is 
great in proportion to what was spent 
under the old system of education in the 
Grammar Schools, and great in propor- 
tion to the means of the class from which 
the great body of the Clergy has hitherto 
been and still must be supplied. The 
inevitable consequence of the present 
state of things, if pursued, will he, that 
this, class, however well affected Ub. the 
Church, will look upon its ministry as 
an object placed at a distance far beyond 
their reach, and give it up in despair: 
while those of a higher class, lured by 
the prospect of an academical degree, 
will prefer the Universities, at which 
alone that advantage is to be obtained. 
The number however of those who have 
it in their power, even with the greatest 
exertion and self-denial, to compass this 
object is so small, that there is no rea- 
sonable ^prospect of the wants of the 
Church being pennanently supplied from 
their body. It becomes therefore a mo- 
mentous question to what quarter are wc 
to look for a regular succession of Welsh 
Clergy, in those ])arts at least which 
formerly had recourse to the Licensed 
Schools. Those Schools are now at an 
end. The College, if supported and 
enabled to adapt itself to the circum- 
stances of the country, will answer every 
pur])osc that can be required, and needs 
only a very small measure of assistance 
in order to make it an effective instru- 
luent of advancing the interests of the 
Establishment, and of true religion 
through her means, both in Wales and 
in other parts of the kingdom. But if 
not, in the opinion of many who are best 
able to judge, the want of Candidates for 
Orders will ere long be sensibly felt. 
The fact of the College having now over- 
come so many difficulties, and having 
been in actual operation for nearly seven 
>ears, is surely an additional reason for 
lending it a helping hand. The expe- 
riment has now been tried, and the Col- 
lege been found to answer the purposes 
of its institution, with, it is believed, the 
only exception resulting from the diffi- 
culty above alluded to. 

It may, perhaps, not be amiss in this 
place to give a shoc^ outline of the plan 
of study which has hitherto been pur- 
sued in the College. The period of 
residence required before a testimonial 
can ,be applied for, is four years. During 
the first two years and a half, the course 
of study is chiefly Claisi^ical, embracing 
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also Logic, as read at Oxford, and the 
six books of Euclid. At the close of this 
term the students arc subjected to an 
examination, when if they are found to 
have attained a competent proficiency- 
in the previous studies, they are ad- 
vanced to the Divinity Class, where they 
employ the remaining year and a half in 
Theological reading and the study, of 
Hebrew, preparatory to their immediate 
j)rofession, at the same time keeping up 
their Classical knowledge, by attending 
occasionally the Lectures of the first 
division* 

The Sub/ects of Lectures during ‘the 
last year were : — 

Dimnity Class, — The Greek Testament. 
— The Hebrew Pentateuph. — Professor 
Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, with the Ana- 
lysis of the History of Joseph. — Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed. — Archbishop 
licighton’s Prelections. — Analyses of 
Burnet on the Articles, — Welsh Themes 
for the Welsh Students. 

First Division in Classics. — Greek Tes- 
tament. — Aristotle’s Ethics. — j^Ierodo- 
tus, Vol. 1. Thucydides. — Sophocles, 
Pindar. — Livy. — Euclid and Logic. — 
Latin Themes and Welsh Exercises. 

Second Division in Classic,s. — Greek 
Testament. — Herodotus, Vol. II. — • 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. — Horace’s Sa- 
tires. — Cicero’s Offices. — Euclid and 
Logic. — Latin Themes and Welsh 
Exercises. 

The Members of the Divinity Class 
are also required, in rotation, to deliver 
an English Essay in the College Hall, 
on Saturdays, before the whole Society, 
on a subject previously approved of by 
the Principal. 

The residence in each year is con- 
siderably longer than at the Univer- 
sities, consisting of about eight months. 
There are two vacations in the course of 
the year. The experience of the years 
that have elapsed since the foundation 
of the College, has satisfactorily proved 


that the College bills of its members, 
which include tuition, rent, kitchen, 
buttery, coals, and servants, need not in 
any case exceed about 551. per annum, as 
above stated. The rules of the College 
are all framed with refer^jnee fo econo- 
my, and every thing like extravagance 
in the private expenses of individuals is 
discountenanced so far as is possible.'^ 

It only remains* to be added, that 
although the statutes direct that cceleris 
paribuSf preference should be given to 
natives of the Principality, th<? College 
is open to all who ^pply for admis- 
sion, the only test being a slight pre- 
paratory examination in Greek and 
f.atin. 

Visitor. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

Suh- Visitors, 

The ArcluU'acon of Carmarthen. 

Tlie Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

J. S. Harford, Esq. Blaise Castle. 

J. Jones, Esq. Dery Ormond. 


THi: PRESENT SOCIETY. 

♦ Principal, 

*j Ilev, Llewelyn Lewellin, I). C. L. 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and late Exa- 
mining Master of the Schools at Oxford, — 
Professor of Greek, and Senior Professor 
of Theology. 

Vice- Principal. 

*Kev. Alfred Ollivant, M.A., F.C.P.S. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, — Professor of Hebrew, and Ju- 
nior Professor of Theology. 

Professor of IVclsh, 

+Rev, Rice Rees, M. A. I'ellovv of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

Professor of Mutheviatics. 

Rev. Daniel Bowen, M. A. of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Veil. Thomas Bevan, M. A. of Jesu.s 
College, Oxford, Archdeacon of St. 
David’s. 


PATRONAGE.! 

Counties. Benefices. Lit). Reg. Incumbents. 

£. s. d. 

Cardigan*. Llangoedmore. R 12 18 6J Llewelyn Lewellin, D.C.L. 

Carmarthen Carmarthen. V Discharged. T. Bevan, M. A, 

Ditto .... Llangeler. Sin. Rec. ... 12 18 9 A Olivant, M. A. 

Ditto .... Llanedi. R. 8 0 0 No! Jret fallen in. 

Pembroke . LlanddewiVelfrcy. Sin.Rcc. 8 0 0 Rice Rees, M. A. 

Ditto , . , . Nangle. Sin. llec. .... 10 10 0 Not yet fallen in. 

These Benefices are attached to the Professorships, and only tenable by the 
Professors during their continuance in office. 

' *1 Examining Chaplains to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
f Welsh Examiners in the Diocese^f St. David’s. 

i Sea Christian'Kemgmrrancer, Vol. IX. p. 118. and Vol X* pp. 92, 125. 
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REPORT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, OR SCHOOL OF 
GENERAL TNSTJlUCriON, 

Gloucester Place, near Lisson Grove, New Road. 


Since ^ur notice, at p. 398, of the 
excellent sermcJh preached by the Rev. 
G. A. E. Marsh, in behalf of this Insti- 
tution, we have been favoured with a 
Iiei>ort of its plan and object, which we 
have much pleasure In presenting to our 
readers. 

This S/ihool was founded in the year 
1792; and its nat\ire and design may be 
said to present some new and interesting 
claims to encouragement and support, 
even at a period which is so honourably 
distinguished by liberal and benevolent 
exertions. Its object is to afford relief 
to a very distressed and deserving portion 
of the community — to the heads of fami- 
lies who, by unexpected misfortune, have 
been reduced from a station of comfort 
and respectability, and who consequently 
have it no longer in their power to pro- 
vide that education for their children, 
which would qualify them for those re- 
spectable situations to which their con- 
nexions in life may still entitle them to 
look up. 

The boys placed under the protection 
of this Institution are instructed in the 
English and French languages, in writing 
and arithmetic, in geography, geometry, 
the principles of drawing, and the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue; their edu- 
cation being regulated by the talents they 
develop, and their future prospects in 
life. They arc at the same time carefully 
instructed in the knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the religious e<lucation of 
the children is conducted in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the Established 
Church. 

The nature, variety, and extent of the 
education in this school are calculated 
to qualify the pupils for the naval and 
military services, for the merchant’s 
counting-house, for the legal and medical 
professions, for public offices, and for 
every respectable line of business. 

The board and maintenance of the 
pupils are not contemplated by this In- 
stitution. It is founded on the principle 
of conferring a sound and useful edu- 
cation only. But *may possibly be 
objected, that if the boys are not boarded, 
the advantages of the Institution must 
be very limited, on account of the im- 
pediments which the distance of many 
families, with regard to residence, will 
necessarily present. Experience, how- 
ever, proves that this objection does not 
hold good. 


It is to widows, in a large proportion 
of cases, that this Society administers 
relief; for the loss of a husband and 
father is the most common cause of the 
reduction of a family. It is hoped that 
this circumstance will recommend the 
school to the peculiar attention of be- 
nevolent females, and secure a large 
portion of their sympathy and patronage. 

The education of a child in this Insti- 
tution is not, in many instances, the only 
benefit conferred upon an unfortunate 
family: the circumstances of the parents 
are brought to the knowledge of charitably 
disposed individuals, who in various wa^s 
contribute to their relief. 

It may not he amiss here to point out 
the value of the benefits conferred upon 
a hoy by bis admission into this school. 
The nature of the education is explained 
ill the ninth article of the third section : 
it is free of expense to the child ; and, in 
addition to this, he is entitled to certain 
articles of clothing. These advantages 
together may be esfirnated, on the lowest 
computation, at 12^ or 15/. a-year. The 
shortest term for which a boy is entitled 
to remain in the sidiool is four years ; 
hence it will appear rhat a subscriber, 
even of a guinea a year, may confer a 
benefit upon a child, wliicli, considered 
in a pecuniary ])oint of view merely, 
amounts to 50/., and in many cases to 
much more. 

RKPORT. 

The following is a copy of the abstract 
of the number and description of the boys 
in the school at Christmas 1832, laid 
before the annual meeting in 1833 : — 

Of the sons of naval and military officers 1 8 
of professional men . .11 
of clerks in public offices . 14 
of merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and the higher order 
of tradesmen .... 28 

71 

Contributory scholars 00 

131 

In the Report for the year 1829, it 
was n^ptioned that a School Library had 
then bi&cn established about two years ; 
supported by voluntary contributions 
from such of the boys as chose to profit 
by it, and assisted by occasional small 
donations from visitors and friends of 
the ^school. At that time it consisted 
of 113 volumes; it has now increased 
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to 235 volumes, comprising works on 
history, biography, natural history, voy- 
ajTes, &c., and has been found an 
excellent means of affording general 
information to the elder boys, and of 
exciting and encouraging a taste for 
research and useful knowledge, beyond 
the usual subjects of education. 

RIGHTS OF PRESENTATION. . 

I. Every subscriber of five guineas 
annually, or fifty guineas at one time, 
shall be entitled to have one boy always 
in the school, without limitation with 
respect to age either as to enleritig or 
quitting the school ; with right of immedU 
ale admission. Subscribers of twice the 
amount shall be entitled, in like manner, 
to have two boys in the school ; and so in 
proportion for larger sums. 

If. Every subscriber of three guineas 
annually, or thirty guineas at one time, 
shall be entitled to present a boy of nine 
years of age, to continue till the age of 
fourteen, with right of immediate admis- 
Uon : and when such boy shall have 
quitted the school, the subscriber shall 
he entitled to present again. 

III. Every subscriber of two guineas 
annually, or twenty guineas at one time, 
.shall be entitled to present a boy of ten 
years of age, to he admitted in rotation ns 
vacancies occur^ and to continue till the 
age of fourteen ; and when such boy shall 
have quitted the school, the subscriber 
shall in like manner be entitled to pre- 
sent again. 

IV. Every subscriber of one guinea 
annually, or ten guineas at one time. 


shall, after the expiration of three years, 
or on the additional payment of three 
guineas, be entitled to present a boy of 
ten years of age, for admission in rotation^ 
as vacancies occurs and to continue till the 
age of fourteen ; and when sudTi boy shall 
have quitted the school, the subscriber 
shall be entitled to present again after a 
period pf three years, or on the additional 
payment of three guineas. But if a boy 
shall quit the school before the expiration 
of two years, the right of presentation 
shall revive at the end of two* years, or 
on the additional paymVnt of two guineas. 

V. Every subscriber giving two or 
more donations at different times, and 
every subscriber paying an annual sub- 
scription, and also giving one or more 
donations, shall be entitled to the re- 
spective privileges in each case, accord- 
ing to the above rules. 

VI. In case any subscriber, who shall 
have presented a boy, shall withdraw or 
cease to pay bis subscription, such boy 
shall be ipso facto excluded, after due 
notice to bis parents or guardians, unless 
another subscriber shall be previously 
fountl to take upon himself the presen- 
tation. But no boy shall be excluded 
by the death of a subscriber, provided 
his subscription be paid up to the time 
of his death. 

Mit. Edwin Abbott, Head Master* 

Mr. Charles S. Williams, Writing and 
Oi awing Master. 

Mr. Devolmerange Dcscroix, B. A, 
French Muster. 

Mr, T. H, Bamsay, Asshtani Master. 


POLITICAL retrospp:ct. 


Domestic. — A story is related of 
Queen Elizabeth so apposite in every 
respect to the proceedings of our legisla- 
tors in these days, that it is well worth 
repeating. Her Majesty remarking that 
her “ faithful commons" had been for a 
considerable period assembled in divan, 
and not finding any outward and visible 
signs of the benefits derived therefrom, 
asked one of the courtiers, (possibly a 
Grey,) ‘*What had passed during the 
session?” To which he sarcastically 
replied, *• Seven weekst and please your 
Majesty.” Now substituting monO^Aor 
we^fest his present most gracious Majesty 
might receive a precisely similar reply 
from any gentleman of sufficient reading 
among the present supporters of* the 
Whigs and their exemplary cabinet*. 

VOL. XV. NO. IX. 


For the public good the Whigs have 
absolutely done worse than nothing ; 
they have inflicted injuries on the nation 
which the wisdom of ages will scarcely 
repair ; — the Church has been sacrificed 
to the Irish Moloch — Expediency; — the 
West Indies have been sacrificed to the 
Baal of Pseudo- philanthropy ; — and the 
sword is only removed for a season from 
the heads of the Bank and East-India 
Directors. It is p*ahiful, it is humiliating 
to us, as Englishmen, to have to record 
these misdeeds; but when the ” Incapa- 
bles” have shewn that they arc totally 
unable either to originate themselves, or 
carry into effect upon the suggestion of 
others, any measure of more importance 
than a turnpike act, we cannot choose 
but speak. 

1 D 
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Before these pages meet the public 
eye, it ia more than probable, the present 
session of Parliament will have termi- 
nated ; and should that be the case, we 
will, in our next number, favour our 
readers with a%reateil of all they have 
done and threatened. We will let the 
community have a fair opportunity of 
judging of the .merits of the “ First 
Reformed Parliament,” that “ os magna 
soniturumP which was to realize by its 
patriotic energies the prediction of Mr. 
Cannirig'that evciw man should have a 
sovereign in his pocket and a capon in 
his pot. We will draw a picture of the 
immense and unprecedented benefits 
conferred on this favoured land by the 
protegees of that distinguished, honesl^ and 
conscientious patriot, that ‘profound and 
rmsistent statesman, Sir John Knj ! ! by 
the grace of Grey, Baronet 1 ! and con* 
tra<‘tor to supply the Stationery Office 
with an inferior article at a superior 
price. 

Portugal. — In our very brief notice 
of foreign occurrences, our readers’ first 
curiosity will of course he directed to 
whatever throws light upon the contest 
pending between the Royal Brothers of 
Portugal. When we last noticed this 
iiistracted country, the Rebels appeared 
to have every thing their own way ; the 
King’s fteet was taken — Lisbon was in 
possession of the insurgents — and, hy 
their own accounts the whole country 
had spontaneously risen against Don 
Miguel; we then, however, expressed 
our doubts of the correctness of the 
statements, and, acting upon the andt- 
aiieram-partem principle, iiostponed giv- 
ing a decided opinion upon the merits of 
the case, and events have shewn that we 
were correct. So far from the King’s 
cause being hopeless, his name has 
proved ” a tower of strength ; ” the ma- 
rauders have been defeated in various 
parts of Algarves and Beira ; Bourmont 
has completely out-gcneralled Saldanha 
at Oporto, has united his forces with 
those of the Duke de Cadaval and 
Viscount Molellos; and by this time 
Lisbon is invested by an army of about 
thirty tltousand men, whilst an equal 
number of guerillas and partisans are 
dispersed through tK^ provinces;— from 
all this we are inclined to predict the 
speedy extinction of Whiggery and Re- 
volution,' and the establishment the 
dynasty of Miguel I. on the throne of 
Portugal. 

France remains in stulu quo; but as 
Henry V. will -shortly come of age, (viz. 
13,) a movement is anticipated, which 


may lead to important results, when we 
take into consideration the unpopularity 
of the son of the regicide, Egalit^, who 
holds the situation of King of the French 
pro tempore. 

Switzerland. — The demon of Re- 
form has planted his banner in this once 
happy and t nviable country, and the re- 
sult ha* been anarchy and confusion, 
and we regret to say that an amicable 
adjustment appears more remote than 
ever. This may jirobably he attributed 
to the presence of a horde of Polish re- 
fugees, and other discontented spirits, 
who wish for a general political confla- 
gration, and must be carefully watched 
by the triends ot order. 

Si»AiN. — 1’hc state of the King’s health 
remains very ])recarious; within the last 
few days, indeed, his death has been con- 
fidently reported. This event may lead 
to important results in the Peninsula, 
as the accession of Don (,’arlos to thi' 
throne uould be biglily favourable to the 
royal cause in Portugal; and this will in- 
evitably be the case, as the majority of 
the Spanish nation are inimical to the 
repeal of the Salic Law, and the Queen 
and her party are not only unpopular, 
but uninfluential. 

Ka STERN Europe. — The vigour of our 
foreign minister is admirable ; not only 
docs he know what all the worhl knows, 
but he anticipatCvS what the world is igr 
norantofll! hut, apart, could 

it, — will it be believed that Lord Palmer- 
ston, the any- thing, Tory, Whig, Liberal, 
Radical, should have derived his infor- 
mation of the diplomatic tact of Russia 
from the correspondent of the “ Morning 
Herald ?” — that this overpaid statesman 
should be anticipated by the agent of an 
unpaid in a matter in which the 

very existence of our Eastern possessions 
is compromised ? But such is the case. 
Turkey is in the virtual possession of 
Russia! — Austria and Prussia consent- 
ing ! ! The simple matter of fact is, we 
are no match for foreign statesmen. Lord 
Palmerston may be a very good man, and 
quite capable of distinguishing between a 
curb- stone and a bridle ; hut further this 
deponent sayeth not. For our own parts 
we arc glad to see the commanding po- 
sition taken by the leading powers ; and 
firmly do we trust that Revolution, Radi- 
calism, and Reform may, under such 
aiutpiccs, speedily be consigned to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. 

The Colonies. — The West Indies 
remain tranquil. 

Ireland.— P opish murders command 
a fair average. 
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LESSONS, A:c. 


AUTHORS to be CONSULTED 


16 SUNDAY after TRINITY. 
Morning , — Ezekiel it. . . 
Matt, xxiii. . . . 

Collect I 

Epistle, Eph. iii. 13 — 21 

Gospel, Luke vii. 11 — 17 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

Evening . — Ezekiel xiii. . 

1 Cor vii 


God’s Prophets 

God our Father ^ 

Prayer for the Purity and Protec- f 
tioii of the Church . ... I 

The Wliolc Epistle ^ 


Widow of Naiii 


XXXIL 7, 8, 10, L.M. Acton. 
LXVI. last 4 verses, c.m. Sheldon. 


Flattery 

Right Use and Abuse of the World | 


. . ... n . (} XLIIT. 1, 3, I, L.M. Angel’s llumn. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | CXXXII. 7, 8, 11, 12, c.m. SLOlave’s. 


17 SUNDAY after TRINITY j 
Morning. — Ezek. xiv. . . I Idolatry 


Mark ii. , . . 

Collect . . ‘'ll 
Epistle, Eph. iv. 1—6, . j 

Gospel, Luke xiv. 1 — 1 1 

Appropriate Singing Psalms ^ 

Evening— Ezek. xviii. , . 

1 Cor. xiv 

kppropriate Singing Psalms | 


i 


The Sabbath , 


Prayer for Fruitfulness in Good 
Works 

Church Unity 

Humility . . 


X(T1 1, 2, 4, r M. Bath. 
CXXXl. V M. Abridge 


W. Reading. III. 354. 367. 
Dr. S. Clarke. II. 49. 

Dr. H. Burton. II. 279. 

Dr. M- Hole on Piph. v, 25, 
Vol. VI. 89. 

Dr. M. Hole. IV. 352. 

Dr. G. Stanhope. III. 474. 
Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment. 
Dr. M. Hole. IV. 361. aiidl 
see Calend. Eccles. foi| 
1st Sunday In Lent. 


Dr. South on Prov. xxix. 5, 
VII. 135. &c. 

Dr. Coney on Ps. xii. 3, 4 
III. 283. 299. 

Dr. Moss. IV. 409. 

Dr W. Pearson. 1. 


W. Reading. 111.382. 

Archd. Hodson. 296. 312. 

C. Girdlestone. J. 245. 

See Cal. Eceles. for 3d Sun 
day after Piaster. 

Abp. Tillotson. III. 331. &c, 
lllomily. 23. 

Bp. Van Mildert. II. 459. 
Dr. I. Barrow. 1. 759. 
Pastoraha. Serm. 49. 

Dr. S. Clarke. III. 207. &p. 
J. Balguy. II. 203. I on 
R.Farrmgdon 189.&C. i 


v{ 


God’s Meuy to Sinners . 

Decency and Ordei in PublicWorship 


XXXVI. 5, 7, 9. L.M. Portugal. 
CXXXII. 6, 7, 8, 11. C.M. Irish. 


W, Reading. HI. 394. 

Dr. A. Littleton. 22. 
iW. Simons. 187. 

Dr. J. Scott. I. 77. 

IDr. T. Bisse. HI. S. 
W.Jones. Posth.Semi. 1.17, 
S. Hoole. 1. 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

The parishioners *^oV the Rev. Wm. Hyde, at Fiveliead, in the county of Somerset, 
upon his resignation of the Curacy, have just presented him with a piece of plate, as 
a testimonial of their respect. It was presented to the Rev. Gentleman at a public 
dinner to which he was invited by th^ inhabitants, many of the poorest of whom were 
anidious to contribute their mite to the subscription* 

. ’'jf 

Pkrrv Bar New Church, Staffordshire. — This church is a beautiful specimen 
of Engli.^h architecture, from a design of Mr. Studholme's of Sutton Coldfield. It is 
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cruciform, and adorned with a finp tower (which will shortly be furnished with a peal of 
eight bells) and pinnacled buttresses ; contains accommodation for 460 persons, inde- 
pendent of 150 free sittings, and gallery for the intended organ. The whole is substan- 
tially built of stone ; the pulpit, pews, and interior Ottings are of oak, grown upon the 
estate ; the ceiling is groined, and the communion plate from a classic design (by Sir 
Edward Thomason). The east window, by Eginton, contains, under carjppies, the 
figures of St. Peter, St.John, and St. Paul, with the ro>al and Mr. Gtough's arms in 
the cinquefoils. This costly pile, with a burial-ground of one acre, a fabric fund, 
and roost liberal endowment for the clergyman^ has been solely effected by tbe pious 
liberality of Mr. and Mrs. Gough, of Perry Hall, at the expense of upwards of 10,000^. 
It was consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. • 


Tithe Moduses. — The Act of Parliament, passed in the 2d and 3rd of William IV. 
c. 100, entitled ** An Act for shortening the time required in claims 6f modus decimandi, 
or exemption from tithes,*’ came into operation on the 16th of August. From which 
period, in answer to any claim of the clerical tithe-owner, it will be enough to shew 
that modus, &c. have existed for sixty years, and three years of his iiicumhency^ unless 
there be any written agreement. 


On Tuesday, July 0, a new Church was consecrated at Newhall, in the parish of 
Stapenhill, in the county of Derby, by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. — The whole of the expense of building and endowing this 
Church, and also of building two school-rooms and a parsonage house, has been borne 
by three individuals, and is a noble instance of that Chiistian liberality which we should 
rejoice to find imitated by others. — The Church is built under the powers of the act of 
1st & 2d of William IV. 


Tlje Commissioners of Improvement at Exeter have resolved to appropriate the sum 
of 2,250/. to the purchase of a field for a Public Cemetery, a portion of which will be set 
apart for the interment of Dissenters. There are now Cemeteries at Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London. 


London Univeiisity. — On Wednesday, Aug. 7, a meeting of the proprietors took 
j)lace, the Duke of Somerset in the chair. The meeting was held to sanction the 
Council in mortgaging part of the estate of the University. The debts and engagements 
of the University amount to 3,715/. With a view to discharge this debt, the Council 
have entered into a treaty for a loan, by way of mortgage on the estate of the University, 
for 4,000/., for a period of five yeais, with interest at ‘1-J per cent., to be increased to 
5 per cent, in default of payment within two months after the stipulated time. The 
proceedings of the Council were unanimously confirmed. 


Catholic Clergy in France.— The following is a list of the Catholic clergy in 
France: — Archbishops, 14; bishops, 66; vicars-general, 174; canons, 660 ; rectors of 
the first class, 767; ditto of the second class, 2,534; curates, 26,776; vicars, 6,184 ; 
chapters of St. Dennis, 21 ; choristers of ditto, 16; seminarists, 3,500. Total, 40,712. 
The clergy cost the country 33,9 1 8,000 f., or 1,413,250/., exclusive of fees, gifts, 
allowances from parishioners, &c. 


Church Revenues. — By calculations made from returns laid before Parliament, it 
is certain that in 1812, when wheat was 12/. per quaricr, the whole income of parochial 
clergy from ti'hes, and land in heu of tithes, was 2,046,457/. 0.r. d^d. And in 1803, 
wheat at 3/. 195. 2d. per quarter, the whole income was 1,694,991/. 6s. 7§d., ami 
cannot be so much now. This sum divided among the parishes would give each clergy- 
man about 150/. per annum. There are 11,342 livings in England and Wales, not 4 
livings worth 4000/., not 30 in all England worth 2000/. a-year, 4,361 under 150/. each. 
The total amount of cathedral property is under 300,000/., which, divided among Deans 
and Prebendaries, would not produce 500/. a-year to each. Many prebendal stalls are 
not worth anything whatever, conferring merely honorary titles. Sum up all these 
together, bishoprics, tithes, and cathedral property, it amounts to little more than 
2,000,000/. ; and if this sum v%'as divided, unjustly abolished Deans, and Chapters, and 
Bishops, among all the parishes, each clergyman would barely receive 200/. a-ycar. 
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ORDlt^ATlONS.— 1838. 


'Wor^ter* ^ 2,5'i ,( 

Cftestcr . . . . 

.... July, j lAch Sf Con . . , 

• . mJtlUj. 


DEACONS. 




Tieyree. 

College. 

Vnivcrsiiy 

By Bishop of 

^enry TMtn^ . . 

. B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

BelhhoCp, WiHlafn , . . . . . 

. B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

PunnagOt . . . . . 

. M.A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Chester 

iiai'lail^r B^Wtard . . . . 

. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

p[awti?ey> A^ontague .... 

M.A. 

Triirty 

Cainb. 

Chester 

Jfleale, 'Wllllani Jamdis .... 

. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Jones, Thomas 

. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Jones, Tjbotnas 

. B.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Lamh, Richard M, 

. B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Menteatli, Stuart Francis H. . . 

. B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Mitchell, Muirshead . . . . 

. B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Morgan, Henry . . . . . 

. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Nicholson, .William 

. B.A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Prichard, Richard 

. B.A. 

Jesus 

Ovi: 

Lich. & Cov. 

Rigg, Richard 

. B.A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Chester 

Simcox, Thomas Green . . . 

. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Stoddarr, Robert Wilson . . . 

. B.A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

W orcester 

Talbot, Hon. G. G. Chetwynd . 

. B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Tate, James 

. M.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Thrijpp, Edward 

. B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Turner, Reginald Pyndar . . 

. B.A. 

Balliol 

Oxf. 

Worcc.ster 

Vaughan, Thomas Charles . . 

, B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Wood| Samuel Havenshaw . . 

. ,B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 


PRIESTS. 



Alderson, Edward .... 


St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Austin, 0. A 


Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Chester 

Haugh, FoUiot 

. B.A. 

Fell. All Souls 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

RifCh, Edward 


St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Booty, Miles Galloway . . 


Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Bowyer, William H. Wentwortl 

. S.C.L 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Cameron, Charles .... 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Cotton, George Herbert . . 

. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Crane, Edwin 

. B.A. 

Corpus Christ! 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Edwards, John 


St. Peter's 

Camb. 

Chester 

Grice, Joseph Hill .... 

. B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Hudson, George .... 

. B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

W orcester 

Lillingston, George .... 

. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Little, John 


Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Mills, William Lewis . . . 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

W orcester 

Moody, George 


Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Chester 

Oldham, John Robeits . . 

. M.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Pigott, John Dry den . . , 

. B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Lich. & Cov. 

Powell, Frederick .... 

. B.A. 

Christ Chinch 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Sedgwick, William .... 


’Frinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Tones, Pelham 


St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 


Deacons, 23, — Priests, 21.— Total, 44. 


CI^ERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Nam%m Appointment. 

Povah, John Vidgen Priest in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

PREliERMENTS. 

Pre/ernunt. County. Diooese. Patron. 

Beadon, P. Fleming. Compton Bishop. V. Somerset B. & W. { J 

Beadoii, Rd. A'Conrl Heselbere, V. SAnerset B. & W. | WcIU Cath?”’ 
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Nar/if. Prefe) merit* County Dtocese, Patton. 

Evcreil, C. W. H. . Exton, R. Somerset B. & W. J. Evered, Esq. 

Fenton, W Admarsh, C. Lancas. Chester V. of Lancaster 

Oeorge, Wm. Henry Spaxton, R. Somerset B. & VV. Rev. Wm. George 

Harington, Richard . Guide, R. Northam. Pelerbor. BrasemCoIl. Oxf. 

Howell, T Tremaine, C. Cardigan St. David’sPhiliD J. Miles, Esq. 

.Tone«, David .... King.swood, C. Wilts Glouces. Inlianitants 

I.alham, Laurence . Baunton, P. C. Glouccs. Glouces. Miss Master 

I.eah, Thomas . . . St. Kean, R. Com wall Exeter Thomas Leah, Esq. 

Marbh, Herbert C. . Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Peterborough ^ Bp. of Peterborough 

lladcliffe, Geo. D. D. Preb. in Cath Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 

Shutte, Richard . . . Minor Canon of Cath. Ch. of St. Paul -j Minor Canons 

Walford, Elli«? . . . . Bucklesham, R. Suffolk Norwich l^ev. Wm. Walford 

White, Rich. Marsh Aveley, V. * Essex London Bp. of London 

Whytehead, Robert Ipswich, St. Peter, C. Suffolk Norwich Rev. C. Simeon 

Wilkinson, II. Thos. Weston Market, ll. Suffolk Norwich Rcv.H.T. Wilkinson 


Bright, John 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Preferment. County. Dioeexe Palton. 

fPreb, in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salibbury 

J Grafton Regis, R. ) Noitham. Petcrboio Lord Chancellor 
(^wUh Alderton, R. ) 

Butts, William . . . Glcmsford, R. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 

(\iry, Richaid .... St. Kean, R. Cornwall ICxcter 'fhomas Leah, Es(j. 

IX 1) II ff * I- . o i-n • 1 f Preb. of Woodhornc, 

Dotid, II. Uayman . Arlington, V. Siiisex i Inch. < Ghich Cadi 

Confess, of H. M.’s Househ. at St. Jamciv 
Pric'it in Ord. to His Majesty 

1 Subdean of the Catli. Ch. of St. Paul Dian of St. PauPs 

r I ^ .1 ni r cj. li I i ^ uon). of 

inor Can. of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul | 

( Trinity, C. Minories 
Willc&doii, V 
Kiiigshmy, P. C. 
with Twyford, C. 


of London. 


Pl>, lleii.’-y, n.D. 




Hair 

Lililedale, Os-boine 
Howe, John 

Stoviii, James, D.D. 

Sweet, Charles . . , Keiitibbury, R. 

i More, 11 . 


Chaplain 
Admar'.li, (1. 

( Alverdiscot, R. 
( Bow, bin. R. 
Rosbington, K. 


Taylor, Robert . . 


Shelve, R. 


Whiti>lock,R.Hutchens,Chorltou, C. 


Loudon '' 

) ^ 

Lord Chancellor 

Middx. ^ 

► London / 

\ s 

) 

D.&C. of St. Paul’s 

> 

Suney 

Windiest. The Parishioners 

Lancas. 

Chester 

V. of Lancaster 

Devon 

Exeter | 

G. Rooke, Esq. 

J. Mai shall, Esq. 

York 

Yolk 

R. Bower, Esq. 

Devon 

Exeter 

Salop 

Hereford 

R. Moie, Esq. 

Lancas. 

Chester 

Manchester Coll, Ch. 


OXFORD. 


LLECTJONS. 

Tilt Rev. James Charles Stafford, B.D. ; 
W'illiam Walter Tireman, M.A. , and 
William Palmer, M.A.; have been ad- 
mitted Actual Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege : and the Rev. J. Peterson Chambers, 
M.A.; tlie Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, 
M.A. ; the Rev. Thomas Sale, M.A. p 
Frederic James Parsons, M.A. ; and Tho- 
mas Henry Whorwood, B. A. ; admiyed 
Probationary Fellows of that Society. The 


same day, the following gentlemen were 
elected Demies of Magdalen College : — 
Henry Dale, Commoner of Worcester Col- 
lege, on the Wartifirkshire Foundation ; 
Edward Daubeny, Commoner of Trinity 
College, ; William F. Picken, Not- 

tinghamshire; Thomas Butler, Commoner 
of Wadham College, Diocese of Winton ; 
Charles Burney, Commoner of Christ 
(’hurch, Kent; Philip Drake, Norfolk; 
and Edward John Chaplin, Commoner of 
Christ Church, Lincolnshire. 
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MAnniED. 

At Dry Drayton, in the county of Cam- 
bridgej by the Rev. Thomas Trebeck, the 
Rev. Richard Harington, M.A. Fellow of 
Brasennose College, Rector of Guide, in 
the county of IJortiiampton, and third son 
of the lat'^ Sir John Edward Harington, 
Bart., to Cecilia, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, Prebendary of Durham, 
and Rector of Dry Qrayton. 

At Sanderstead, Surrey, the Rev. Charles 


Otway Mayne, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, to Emily, daughter of George 
Smith, Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey. 

At St. George's, Hanovcr-squarc, Lon- 
don, by the Rev. George Wingfield, the 
Rev. James Linton, M.A. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Wing- 
field, Rector of Teiglb in the county of 
Rutland. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1833. 

PRIOR COMB. Nov. 1. Fest. Om. Sanct. Mr.N. Robiii- 


Aug. 4. Mr. Newberry, Regin. 
11. Mr. nine, Sid. 

18. Mr. Otter, sen., Jes. 

25. Coll. Regal. 

Sep. 1. Coll. Trill. 

8. Coll. Job. 

15. Mr. Hall, Magd. 

22. Mr. Sikes, Rcgin. 

29. Mr. Skinner, Sid. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Stcggall, Jes. 

13. Coll. Regal. 

.20. Coll. Trill. 

27. CoMMEM. Benefact. 
Nov. 3. Coll. Joh. 

10. Mr. Ford, Magd. 

17. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. 
24. Mr. Barne, Sid. 

Dee. 1. Mr. Otter, jun., Jes. 

8. Coll. Regal. 

15. Coll. Trin. 


son, Trin. 

3. Mr. Rodmell, Trin. 

10. Mr. T. Williams, Joh. 

17. Mr. Daniel, Clar. 

24. Mr. Napleton, Sid. 

30. Fest. S. And. Mr. Colls, Chr. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Wihnot, Joh. 

8. Mr. Sandys, Pemb. 

15. Mr. Symes, Jes. 

21. Fest. S. Thom. Mr. Hannam, 

Job. 

22. Mr. Drake, Joh. 

25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bagshawe, 

Magd. 

2(5. Fest. S, Stkpii. Mr. J. B. Ro- 
binson, Trin. 

27. Fest. S. Joh. Mr. Whiter, Clar. 

28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Lawson, Joh. 

29. Mr. Bazeley, Clar. 


22. Coll. Joh. 

29. Mr. Evans, Pet. 

POSTER. COMB. 

Aug. 4. Mr. Buckle, Sid. 

11. Mr. Gedge, Cath. 

18. Mr. Teeson, Clar 

24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr^f^ord, Mngd. 

25. Mr. Evans, Pet. 

Sep. 1. Mr. V/ardell, Trin. 

8. Mr. Jones, Pet. 

15. Mr. Carter, Joh. 

21. Fest. S. Matt. Mr. Ruddock, 

Joh. 

22. Mr. Turner, Corp. 

29. Fest. S. Mich. Mr. Remington, 
Trin. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Gibson, Trin. 

13. Mr. £. Wilson, Cath. 

18. Flst. S. Luc. Mr. Severne, Chr. 
20. Mr. R. Wfison, Joh. 

27. Mr. Baldwin, Chr. 

28. Fest. SS. Sim. et Jud. Mr. F. 

White, Trin. ^ 


Itesp, in Theolog, 

Mr. G. A. Browne, 
Trin 

I 

Mr. Blakeney, 
Joh 


Oppm. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Turner, Magd. 
Mr. Harris, Cath. 
Mr. Sutton. Clar. 


Mr. Gimingham, 
Cai. 


Mr. Day, Cai. . . 


f Mr. Hutchinson, Jes. 
<Coll. Regal. 

(Coll. Trin. 
f Coll. Joh. 

^ Mr. Chichester, Magd. 
( Mr. Gleadall, Cath. 


Resp. in Jur, Civ, Oppon, 

Mr. Ireland, Em- ( Mr. T. Marshall, Joh. 
man ( Mr. Godfrey, Joh. 


Resp, in Medic, 
Mr. Paget, Cai. . | 


Oppon, 

Mr. Nairne, Trin. 
Mr. Shann, Trin. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A ** Scotch Episcopalian’* will see, by our present number, that he has not been 
entirely forgotten. b 

We beg our Corrcspoiident>, “ S. F.,'* and S. S.,” to accept our thanks. 
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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 

OCTOBER, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. T. of the Progress and Suppression of the Peforwation 
in Spain in the Sixteenth Century* By Thomas IM^Crie, 1). D. Fclin- 
burgli : Blackwood. London; Cadellj Tp. viii. d2l. 

Tiik genius of Popery is under all circumstances and in all climates 
the same. The genial sky of Italy, or the more clouded regions of 
the north, produce no corresponding elTects on the baleful sjnrit of 
superstition and idolatry, which breathes in every line of the profession 
of faith of the Uoinish Church. Even time itself, the great jdiysieian, 
fails in prescribing a cure to the evils generated by intolerance, and per- 
pt^luatcd by bigotry ; and we in vain look for an oasis in the great 
desert which the blighting influence of Popery has created in the moral 
world. 

It is a melancholy contemplation, in the .present advanced state of 
intellectual and physical research, to And no corresponding progress in 
the ‘‘ one thing needful” — to observe little of the active spirit of Chris- 
tianity amongst even the professed followers of the Gospel --and religion, 
either degenerating into apathy, or rushing headlong into the opposite 
extreme of fanaticism. To penetrate the causes which tend to produce 
such awful effects in human society, would require far more space tlian 
our pages will admit ; but something, we trust, may yet be done to 
stem the tide of irreligion, profanencss, and absurdity, which tlireaten 
the walls of our Sion; and, on the present occasi<5i>, it shall be our 
endeavour to draw, from the volume before us, such a picture of the 
genius and spirit of Popesy, as shall convince our readers, that, both 
with respect to God and man, the Romish superstition is indefensible. 

Spain, to which our attention is particularly directed, may he con- 
sidered the stronghold of Antichrist. Even Rome herself, the very 
seat of the Beast, cannot boast of such a hosit of misguided devotejes 

VOL. XV. NO. X. 4 IS 
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In Italy, the intercourse wliieli has tor some time been carried on with 
various Protestant states, has tended to produce a certain degree of 
enlightenment, which has induced a habit of thinking, which must 
ultimately bp fatal to tlie influence of the Vatican, But in Spain it is 
far otherwise. That isolated and unhappy land, in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view, is plunged in worse than Cimmerian darkness ; the 
“ candlestick’* has been ‘‘ removed” from her Church; “ the light’* of 
the Gospel there “ shineth in darkness, and the darkness coinprelicndeth 
it not ;'* the good seed hatli been trodden under foot, or witliered on 
the rocky soil of a degraded idolatry, and the Gospel is itself a sealed 
book to the benighted population. 

With the exception of Ireland, indeed, Spain is the least civilized 
country in Europe ; and it is that analogy of causes whicli has pro- 
duced the same barbarism, that has induced us to bring under the 
'notice of the public Dr. M‘Crie’s admirable volume. And we have 
done tills with the anxious hope, that the disciples of expediency, and 
friends to the spoliation of the Irish Church, and desecration of our 
Protestant altars, may derive wisdom from historical fact, and pause 
ore they bow the knee to the Baal of Popery, and concede to the 
clamour of a ferocious rabble, the very bulwarks to which, under Provi- 
dence, we owe the purity of the established faith. 

We liavc not unfrecpicntly held converse with individuals, well- 
informed in other respects, who have been totally ignorant of the 
“progress of the Reformation’* in Spain; and unaware that the true 
light of the Gospel had ever shone in that country. To such, the 
perusal of the present book is strongly recommended. It commences 
with a review of the ecclesiastical history of Spain before tlie Reforma- 
tion, and illustrates this era by the incidental mention of a fact that 
ought to he more generally, known ; namely, the first preaching of the 
unadulterated word of Gd® in Spain, through the instrumentality of the 
persecuted Vaudois, who appear to have established themselves beyond 
the Pyrenees as early as the middle of the twelfth century, where they 
remained undisturbed for the space of about fifty years ; at wliieh time, 
(111)1,) according to Llorente, Pope Celestin III. sent the Cardinal 
St. Angelo, as legate, to attend a council at Lerida, who prevailed on 
Alfonso II. king of Arragon, to publish an edict, ordering the Vaudois, 
Poor Men of Lyons, and all other heretics, to quit his territories under 
severe pains. 

The flame of pure religion was not, however, stifled by this and sub- 
sequent edicts; nor even by the death of Pedro II. who fell, in 1213, 
fighting in defence of the Aftigenses, at the battle of Mttret; for, 
according to Dr. M‘Crie:— 

From tli(? arros.-.ion ot Pope Gregory IX. to /Lhat of Alexander IV. (that is, from 
1227 to 1264,) they bad grovm to such numbers and credit, as to have Churches in 
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\arious parts of Catalonia and Arragon, which were provided with Bishops, who 
boldly preached their doctrine.. Gregory, in a brief which he addressed to the 
Archbishop of Tarragona and his Suffragans, in 12.32, complains of the increase of 
heresy in their dioceses, and exhorts them to make strict iiKiuisiiioii after it by 
means of the Dominican Monks ; and his successor, Alexander, re})<jatcd ^he com- 
plaint. In 1237, the flames of persecution were kindled in the viscounty of 
Cerdagne and Castlcbon, within the diocese of Urgel ; forty-five persons being 
condemned, of whom, Jifieen were burned alire, cpid ei^hieev disinterred bodies cast 
into the lire. In 12d7, the inquisitors of Barcelona proriounci?d sentence against 
Baymond, Count of Forcalquier and Urgel, ordering his bones, as those of a relapsed 
heretic, to be taken out of the grave ; and, two years after, they passed the same 
sentence on Arnold, Viscount of Castlebon and Cerdagne, and bis daughter 
Brmesinde, wife of Roger- Bernard TL Count of Foix, surnained 'the Cireat. Botli 
father and daughter had been dead iipwards of twenty years, yet their bones were 
ordered to he disinterred^ “provided they could be found;” a pre])osterous and 
unnatural demonstration of zeal for the faith, which is applauded by the fanatical 
writers of the age ; but was, in fact, dictated by hatred to tlie memory of tlie brave 
and generous Count dc Foix. When summoned in his lil'e-tiine to appear belure 
the Inquisition at Toulouse, that nobleman not only treated then* order with eon- 
teinjil, hut in his turn summoned the Inquisitors of the county of Foix to appear 
before him as his vassals and subjects. During hks exile at the court of his lather- 
in-law, he was excommunicated by tin* Bishop of Urgel as a favourer of heresy ; and, 
although the sentence was removed, and he died in the communion of the Churcli, 
yet the Inquisitors never could forgive the disinterested and determined resistance 
wliicli he had made to their barbarous proceedings. I'hey put one of his servants to 
the torture, with the view of extorting from him some evidence upon which^ they 
might pronounce that his master had died a heretic; and, having failed in that 
.ittem})t, they now sought to wreak their vengeance on the memory and the ashes of 
tile Countess and her father. — Pp. 34* — 30. 

Here we perceive Jinotiicr beautiful specimen of tlie Christianity of 
Popery 1 not confined to the living, but extended to the dead, — not 
limited to tlie persecution of tlie actual offenders, but in impotent and 
disgusting fury, wreaking vengeance upon the innocent, and clislurbing 
the aslies of those, whose immortal souls might, at the very hour, 
1)0 witnessing against their oppressors at the bar of an offended God. 
During the entire fourteenth century, the persecution of the Albigcnscs 
was continued by the besotted Papists, — scarcely a year passed in wliieli 
numbers wtvc not barbarously led to the staMc. The better the man, 
the more bitter the hostility of these pious representatives of St. Peter ; 
tlie purity of the Reformed^ or ratlier, Primitive Church, preserved by 
these simple and lowly followers of Christ, w^as felt to be a virtual 
reproach to monkish depravity and superstition ; and, therefore, the 
Inquisition, like a Moloeh, was destined to receive the holocaust of 
beings as pure as the innocents sacrificed to pagan demons during the 
worst ages, and in countries where the worsliip of the Deity had 
degenerated into the very abomination of desolaticpu 

Among those who were condemned for heresy at this period, (writes our author,) 
was Arnaldo, of Villa Neuva, iu Arragon, a celebrated physician and chymisL. He 
taught, tha^. the whole Christian pcoy^lc had, through the craft of the devil, been 
drawn asid^^'from the truth, and retained nothing but the semblance of ecclesiastical 
worship, which they kept up from the force of custom ; — that those who lived iu 
cloisters threw themselves out of charity,—- and that the religious orders in general 
falsified the doctrine of Christ ;-—thgt it is not a work of charity to endow chapels 
for celebrating masses for the dead; — that those who devoted their money lor this 
purpose, instead of providing for tlio poor, and especially the poor helouginp* to 
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Christ, exposed themselves to damnation ; — that offices of mercy and medicine are 
more acceptable to the Deity than the sacrifice of the altar ; — and that God is 
praised in the Eucharist, not by the hands of the priest, but by the mouth of tlu* 
communicant/’ — P. 41. 

We have selected the above passage, to show how far the principles 
of the Reformation, even at this early peribd, were recognized in Spain ; 
and as a proof that the soil of that unhappy country was most genial 
for the reception of the good seed of tlie Gospel ; and that a bountiful 
harvest must liave resulted, had not the labourers been sacrificed, 
and the seed ’itself been trodden under foot by the minions of the 
Inquisition. 

The entire portion of the volume devoted to the history of that abo- 
minable tribunal, abounds with facts of the most appalling character, 
which, if our limits permitted, we would willingly transfer to our pages ; 
as it is we must refer to Dr. M‘Crie’s most valuable and interesting 
work, which will repay the labour of an attentive perusal. A short 
passage, however, illustnitive of the “ Genius of Popery,” during its 
palmy state, remiiuls us so forcibly of the character of modern Papists, 
hoth^ in a portion of our own empire and in foreign countries, that in 
corroboration of our position wc insert it. Speaking of the Inquisition, 
it is observed : — 

'that part of the process which relates to the torture is a monstrous compouinl of 
iiijuslice and barbarity. If, after the evidence is closed, the tribunal find that there 
is only a demi-proof of guilt against the prisoner, it is warranted, by its instructions, 
(o iiavo recourse to the torture, iu order to enforce him to furnish additional t’\ idence 
against himself, lie is allowed, indeed, to ajipeal to the council of the Siipieine 
.i'',aiiist the .sentence of the inquisitors ordering him to be tortured; but then, by a 
ndineiiicnt in cruelty, it is provided tliat the inquisitors shall be judges of the valiiliiy 
ol‘ this appeal ; and, “ if they deem it frivolous, shall proceed to the execution of 
their sentence without delay.” In this case, the appeal of the poor prisoner is as 
little lieard of as are the shrieks which he utter.s in the subterraneous den to which 
he is conducted without delay, where /rcry ffoftr vwiwd from Us sodvct, and the 
blood is made to start from every vein of his body. — P. 101. 

We arc far from wishing to shock the feelings of our readers by a 
minute detail of those infernal horrors. Wc could, were we so minded, 
absolutely appal the public by a narrative of the abominations not only 
perpetrated, hut extolled by Papists, ancient and modern ; in speak- 
ing of which, Idorente, historian and ex-secretary of the Inquisition, 
expressly states, that in no one instance have they been exaggerated ; 
and further, which we particularly recommend to the pro -popery 
sophists, that in spite of the scandal which they have given^ there is not, 
after the eighteenth century is closed, any law or decree abolishing these 
tortures 1 1 ! 

The feet is, the principles of the ancient and modern Inqu^ition are 
radically the same ; and the Papists only want the pow'cr to exhibit 
their malignant characteristics openly— they do not even profess that 
their moral principles, or profession of* faith, liavc in any important 
respect varied from those put forward at the Council of Trent ; — their 
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liiitred of Protestantism is in no degree diminished : as a proof of 
which, we have only to tiirn our attention to the ferocity of the Irisli 
peasantry, which is encouraged by the priests, with the sole view of inti- 
midating the resident Protestants, and driving them to self-exile, and 
thus pave a way for the overthrow of the F^stablished Church in Ire- 
land, and the restoration of that bigotry and superstition, whicli will 
enable the Jesuitical worshippers of the Pope to prey upon their be- 
nighted countrymen. , 

We dare scarcely, indeed, trust ourselves upon this subject ; but this 
casual allusion to what is forced upon our notice by the cvery-day 
occurrences in the sister kingdom, will, we trust, not only oj)en the 
eyes of the friends of real Christianity, but induce the appointed guar- 
dians of our Established altars, to stand with their loins girded, and 
armed with the entire spiritual armour recommended by the Apostle, 
prepared, if recj^uired, to go forth conquering, and to conquer. Tliese 
are no days for temporiijing — the gauntlet has been tlirown down by a 
liost of implacable enemies — the standard of heresy and schism — tlie 
banner of ])()])cry and iniidelity — the Sociniaii tocsin, all, all call us to 
tlie hold— but greater is lie that is for lis, than he that is against us. 
Cnder tlie great Captain of our salvation, what have we to fear, even 
though the powers ol’hell were combined against us? 

Put it may, [icrhaps, ])rove one of the best antidotes to the poison, if 
we refer to the history of past ages, and thence deduce conclusions 
calculated to ward off, if not altogether destroy, the machinations of 
t)ur enemies. It is obvious to the most casual find least interested 
observer, tliat the cliaracter of the l^apist, however modified by educa- 
tion, and enchained, as it were, by outward circumstances, is intrinsi- 
cally the same in all ages and in all countries. Wc shall, tlicrcfore, 
return to the point from which we have somewhat digressed, and draw 
further upon the resources afforded us by Dr. M‘Cric. Even the very 
confined space we have been enabled to devote to extracts from his in- 
valuable work, must have convinced the reader not only of its own intrinsic 
merit, but prepared liim for the conclusion, that the kingdom of Spain 
was not only inclined to dispute the infallibility of the soi-disant suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, but also anxious to receivd the purer doctrines of 
Christianity taught by the early Reformers. 

Independent of this, the intercourse between that country and Ger- 
many, in consequence of the advancement of the Spifaish monarebs to 
the imperial throne, must have paved the way for the genertil reception 
of the opjpions of Luther, who about this period boldly attacked not 
only the abuses, but also the authority of the see of Rome. Accord- 
ingly we find, tliat as early as the year 1519, John Frobeu, a celebrated 
printer of Basle, had sent Lutha’’s Siimtliche Schriften into that country. 
These, being written in the Latin tongue, were of course inacessiblc.to 
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the general reader ; but such a hold did they take of the niijids of tlu 
most enlightened, even among the pricsthootl, that Luther’s fame was 
spread t^broad, and his Commentary upon the Galatians was forthwith 
translated into Spanish. 

Tlie dayspring now appeared to have dawned upon those children of 
darkness ; but, alas ! Antichrist was not to be thus easily foiled — every 
method was taken to prevent the spread of Lutheran books and opi- 
nions— rthe Papists determined to '‘place the light under a bushel,” and 
the inquisitors \vcre instantly authorized to strike with the sentence of 
excommunication all not only who read or possessed books which con- 
tained the “ truth as it is in Jesus,’* but who did not denounce those 
whom they knew to be guilty of that offence. Spain, in eonsequcnc(‘, 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, became one vast slaughter- 
house of the disciples of Christ, a very valley of lliniiom. 

Illustrations of the triitli of what we have asserted are so ahnndant, 
that we are at a loss which example may most profitably be selected. 
Crimes against heretics hccamc virtues, llobhcry, murder, fratricide, 
parricide, all were justified by the Jesuits, if the followers of the 
Reformed opinions were the victims. Take for instance the case of a 
Spaniard, whose life is recorded in Fuller’s Abel Rediviviis, and whoso 
cruel death by the hand of a brother is thus graphically desciihod by 
Dr. M‘Cric 


.Juan Diaz, a native of Cuenca, after he had studied for several years at I’ans, was 
converted to the rrotestam religion by the private instructions of Jaynio JCnzinas. 
Being liberally educated, ho had, previously to that event, conceived a disgust at the 
scholastic theology, and made himself master of the ncl)rew laiiouage, that he might 
study the Bible in the original. With the view of enjoying the freedom of professing 
tlie faith which he lia<l embraced, he left Baris in coinjyiny with Matthew Bude ami 
John Cresj)in, and went to (leneva, where he resided for some time in the house of 
his countryman, l^edro dales. Having removiMl to Strashurg in the beginning of tlu* 
year 154(5, his talents and suavity of manners recommended him so strongly to the 
celebrated Buecr, that he prevailed on the senate to join the Spanish stranger with 
himself in a deputation, which they were about to send to a conference on the dis- 
puted points of religion, to he held at Katisbon, On going thither, Diaz mel with 
his countryman, Pedro Malvenda, whom he had known at Paris, and was now to 
confront as an antagonist at the conference. To the pride and religious prejudices 
of his countrymen, Malvenda added the rudeness of a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
the insolence of a minion of the court. Wlicn informed by Diaz of the change which 
had taken place in liis sentiments, he expressed the utmost surprise and horror ; 
saying, that the heretics would boast more of making a convert of a single Spaniard, 
than of ton thousand Germans. Having laboured in vain, at different interview s, to 
reclaim him to the Catholic faith, he laid the matter before the Krnperor's confe.^sor. 
It is not known what consultations they had ; but a Spaniard, named Manpiina, who 
had transactions wiAl them, repaired soon after to Rome, and communicated the 
facts to a brother of Diaz, Doctor Alfonso, who had long held the office of advocate 
in the Sacred Kota. The pride and bigotry of Alfonso were inHamed to the highest 
degfee by the intelligence of his brother’s defection ; and taking along with him a 
"suspicious attendant, he set out instantly for Germany, determined, in one way or 
other, to wipe oil' the infamy which had fallen on the hitherto spotless honour of his 
fkiniiy. In the mean time, alarmed at some expressions of Malvenda, Jind knowing 
the inveteracy with vvhich the Spaniards hatc|l such of their countrymen as had 
become Protestants, Bucmt and the other friends of Juan Diaz had prevailed upon 
hind to retire for a season to Neuberg, a small town in Bavaria, situated on the 
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Daiinbe. On arriving at Ratisbon, Alfonso suc?ecdc(l in discovering the place of his 
InDtlicr’s retreat, and after consulting with Malvenda, repaired to Neiiberg. By 
every art of persuasion he sought, during several days, to bring back his brother to 
the church of Rome. Disappointed in this he altered his method, — professed that 
the aiguments which he had heard had shaken his confidence, ant^ listcficd with 
nj)parent eagerness and satisfaction to his brother, while he explained to him the 
Protestant doctrines, and the passages of Scripture on which tliey rested. Finding 
.Ilian delighted with this unexpected change, he proposed that he should accompany 
liiin to Italy, where there was a greater field of usefulness ig disseminating the 
doi fruies of the Gospel than in Germany, which was already provided with an abun- 
il.'ince of labourers. The guileless Juan promised to think seriously on this proposal, 
which ho submitted to llie judgment of his Protestant friends. They werfi unani- 
inoualy of opinion that he should reject it, and in particular, Ocliirfo, who had lately 
Med fnnn Italy, and was then at Au?Vsburg, pointed out the danger and hopeless 
iiatuie of the project. Alfonso did not yet desist. He insisted that his brother 
.'-lioiild accompany him at least as far as Augsburg, ])r<)inisiug to aerjuiesce in the 
ilcosion which Ochino should pronounce, alter they had conversed with him on the 
sui)jr'( r. His reipiest a})pear(*d so reasonable, that Juan agreed to it; hut he was 
presented from going by the arrival of niicer and two otlu'r triends, who, having 
(unshed tlieir hu^^iiu'ss at Ratisbon, ami fearing that Juan Diaz might he induced to 
!)» ! contrary to their late .advice, had agreed to j>ay linii a visit. Concealing the 
chagrin vvhich be felt at tins unexpected obstacle, Alfonso took an allbctionate leave 
of his lirotlier, after lie liad, in a private intervievv, forced a sum of money upon him, 
evpiesscd warm gratitude lor the s])intual hencfit he had received from his conver- 
sation, and warned him to lie on Ins guard against Malvenda. He proceedi'd to 
Augsburg on the road to Italy; but next day, after using various precautioys to 
coiKe<d his route, he returned, along with the •man whom he had brouglu from 
liome, and spent the night in a village at a .small distance from Netiberg. Farly 
next morning, being the 27tli of March, 15 R>, they came to tlic house where his 
hiotluT lodged. Alfonso stood at the gate, while his attendant, knocking at the door, 
and .imioiincing that he was the hearer of a letter to Juan Diaz from his brother, was 
sliown up stairs to an apartment. On hearing of a letter from his brother, Juan 
sprang from his bed, hastened to the apartment in an undress, took the lettiT from 
tile hand of the liearer, and as it wms still dark, went to the window to read it, when 
(he ruMiaii, Stepping softly behind him, despatched his nnsuspecting victim with one 
stroke of an axe, which he had concealed under his cloak. He then j«)incd the more 
guilty murderer, who now stood al the stair foot to prevent interruption, and ready, 
if necessary, to give assistance to the assassin, whom he had hired to execute his 
})urpose. — Pp. 181 — 181'. 

It is, we are satisfied, quite unnecessary to offer any apology for the 
length of the preceding extract. Every line is replete with matter for 
serious consideration. Every sentence may be looked upon as a 
verdict against Popery. And it must be borne in mind, that this case 
of fratricide is not by any means isolated ; the whole volume before us, 
indeed, is a register of atrocities. We arc subsequently told of a young 
lady of rank, who, refusing to confess, w^as put into the engine del hurro^ 
which was applied with such violence, that the cords penetrated to the 
hone of her arms and legs ; and some of the internal vessels being burst, 
the blood flowed in 'streams from her mouth and nostrils. She was 
conveyed to her cell in a state of insensibility, and expired in the course 
of a few days. We read of parents denouncing their cluldren, and 
children their parents ; members of the same family betraying each 
other to the familiars of the unholy office ; and husbands and wives 
mutually sacrificing each other at the instigation of an abandoned 
priest. The “ History of the* Reformation in Spain,’' is, in fact, a 
martyrology. 
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We are not, however, without hope that tlie blood of the Spanish 
martyrs has not been shed in vain. They offered to God a sacrifice of a 
sweet- smelling savour. They left their testimony for truth in a country 
where ft had been eminently oj^posed and outraged. That testimony, 
we venture to pronounce, has not altogether perished. Who knows 
what effects the record of what they dared and suffered may yet, 
through the divine blessing, produce upon that unhappy nation, which 
counted them as the filth and offscouring of all things, but was not 
worthy of them ? Though hitherto lost on Spain, it has not been without 
fruit elsewhere. The knowledge of the exertions make by the Spaniards, 
and of the barbarous measures adopted to put them down, provoked 
many in other countries to throw off* the Papal yoke, and to secure 
themselves against similar cruelties. And who can tell whether the 
publication of such hooks as that of Dr. M‘Crio may not be instru- 
mental in the final overthrow of Popcjry ; certain are we that the most 
enthusiastic and visionary advocates of ‘‘ Catholic Emanci 2 )ation,” as it 
is termed, must be shaken in their theories by such a record of appalling 
facts ; and we earnestly recommend the learned doctor to favour the 
public with a popular abridgment, especially of that portion containing 
the suppression of the Reformation.” 

We arc not alarmists, — we have, indeed, no fear of the result of 
any trial to which our C'hurch Establishment may be subjected. Like 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abeduego, if submitted to the ordeal of fire, 
we doubt not that the reformed religion will come out unscathed ; for, 
like them, it rests upon tlie power and promises of the eternal Son of 
God, “mighty to save.” Rut wc have raised up our voice, lest, by any 
means, some should be cast-aways ; for Popery is calculated to dry up 
the resources of the mind, to cramp and debase its genius, to 'lower ils 
native dignity, and ]>oison the very fountains of every social virtue, 
and, finally, to lead men to deny, to a certain extent, the “ Saviour 
that bought them,” by the substitution of other mediators. 


Art. II . — Researches in Greece and the Levant, By the Rev, John 

Hahtley, M. a. late Missionary in the Mediterranean, Jjondon : 

Seeley and Burnside. 1833. 12mo. Pp. 383. Second Edition. 

To this work ^rp appended a scries of journals, which have already 
appeared in the Missionary Register our attention will, therefore, be 
confined exclusively to the Researches in Greece ; for though we could, 
notwithstanding their publication in a periodical which we do not often 
praise, find much to interest in Ihe Journals, we have no room to spare 

** Vide also Christian lii'meinbrancer, Vol. X. pf l-Sr). Mr. Hartley was the companion 
of ^Ir. Arundeltin his visit to the Apocalyptic Chuvclies, 
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' for more than a few observations on present state of the Greek 
Church, as depicted by the author, who is evidently a man of talent 
and a sincere advocate for truth. Had opportunity allowed, we could 
have extended our notice further; for the book repays perusaj, and is 
written in a good spirit, barring a few sprinklings of opinions with 
which we have not hitherto shewn much sympathy. 

Mr. Hartley commences his statement respecting the doctrines of the 
modern Greek Church, by informing his readers, that its “ views of 
hui:nan danger” are inadequate; that instead of believing that our 
natural condition is a condition of ruin, the Greeks repose exclusively 
on a sort of speculative notion, that by attending to certain forms, 
believing certain doctrines, and abstaining on the whole from certain 
crimes, salvation is procured. 

Justification, they represent as obtained by faith and works con- 
joined ; the merits of Christ are professed, not denied, but human 
merits are made the chief ground of security. Certainly, ‘‘the great 
doctrine of the primitive times was Christ crucified;'^' but with the 
Greeks, the wood of the cross is made the ground of Christian boasting, 
and not the thing signified thereby. As to regeneration, it is taken for 
visible baptism ; and though the procession of the Holy Ghost is a 
peculiar doctrine of the Greek Church, the aid of the Spirit is seldom 
souglit. The mistakes that have been made about regeneration, which 
is, after all, the distinguishing and characteristic doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, are not confined to the Greeks ; but we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact, that in all countries baptized men do not unfrequcntly bear 
the outward garb of unregenerate men. We suspect, however, in 
Mr. Hartley’s remarks on these subjects, there is a leaning to his own 
interpretation of the terms on which he has commented. 

It is not surprising that the Eastern and Western Churches should 
have many things in common. The worship of the Virgin is a common 
feature in both. 

The most palpable corruption of Christianity, which engages the notice of one 
conversant with oriental Christians, is the excessive adoration which is paid to 
the Virgin Mother of our Lord. On visiting Greek churches, I have often opened 
the books of prayers which have fallen in my way ; and I have almost invariably 
noticed, that ascriptions of praise, and language of prayer, of the most repulsive 
character, meet the eye. The following are examples: amidst all the sorkows 

OF LIFE, TO WHOM CAN I FLEE FOR REFUGE, BUT TO THEE, O HOLY VIRGIN? 

They pray, that they may love her with all their heart and soul and 
MIND and strength — that THEY may never .swerve from her commandments. 
One of the first prayers which a Greek child is taught to uttej, is as follows ; on 
thee 1 REFOSE ALL MY HOPE, MOTHER OF GOD: SAVE ME ! In the Greek Burial- 
service there is this expression: to £ari;h are we reduced, Having trans- 
gressed THE divine command OF GOD; BUT BY THEE, O HOLY VIRGIN 1 ARE WE 
raised FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN, HAVING TIlROWJf OFF THE CORRUPTION OF 

death. — Pp. 43, 44. 

The worship of Saints is also * another corruption of the sister 
Churches. 


VOL. XV. NO. X. 
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A well-informed physician in thd vicinity of Constantinople complaiiftd to me, 
that when he was called in to visit H patient, he usually found that, for the purpose 
of obtaining recovery, vows had been paid to St. Nicholas, or some other saint. If 
a cure was effected, the whole credit of the return to health was awarded to the 
saint, and his vows were infallibly fulfilled; but to the physician no thanks were 
given, and oft(^n his bill remained unpaid. 

The veneration given to the respective saints of Corfu, Cefalonia, and Zante knows 
no bounds. Each of these islands possesses the supposed body of its patron ; and 
innumerable miracles performed by them are in constant circulation. The Corfiotes 
imagine, that not unfrequently St! Spiridion rises from his tomb, and proceeds on 
visits to various parts: and, during the siege ot Missolonghi, the report gcained 
currency, that he was gone in person to assist the Greeks in the defence of that 
imporWnt post. It is not only undoubted, that the inhabitants of these islands are 
ap])rehensive, in 'the language of profaneness, to swear by St. Spiridion, St. Gerasimo, 
and St. Dionysius ; hut I have heard of an unquestionable occurrence of the follow- 
ing description, and I believe the circumstance by no means rare. Two men, who 
had deposed before a tribunal to certain facts of winch they professed themselves 
witnesses, by kissing the cross, after being called U])on to dc'pcse to the same facts 
in the church and in the name of the saint, actually refused to do so ; leaving no 
doubt, on the minds of all present, that they liad perjured themselves in the name of 
Christ, whilst they could not venture to attest a falsehood in the name of the 
saint. — Pp. 47, 48. 

The Archangeil Michael, Taxiarches, is also an ohject of adoration. 
Mr. Hartley well illustrates by it a passage in Herodotus, who speaks 
of tlio Lyons at Colossae, pursuing an underground course. The 
modern Greeks state tliat, ^dicn an immdatio]i threatened the city, 
the Archangel Michael descended from heaven, and opened the chasm 
to save the population. Now Theodoret states, that up to his own time, 
a Church of the Archangel ^Michael existed in Phrygia ; and probably 
St. Paul alludes to tliis in Colossians li. 18. There is, or was, a 
monastery at the very spot, dedicated to the Taxiarches. A curious 
story is told at Tzesme, of a Greek who was hanged by the Turks, and 
afterwards transformed into a saint, having his picture suspended 
in the churches, and being worshipped as Slratolates ; this, by the way, 
might serve as a parallelism to tlie Laureate^s “ Pilgrim of Com- 
postella.” In cases of this kind, auguries are formed from the luminous 
appearance of the body in the night after execution, as betokening the 
exaltation of the martyr. In all probability many modern super- 
stitions of the kind in Greece are more ancient than the religion in 
which they are employed ; for it would not be a difFicult task to bring 
direct evidence from the old Greek authors, of similar notions prevalent 
before the dawn of Christianity. All martyrs have been looked on as 
saints ; but when preparation for martyrdom becomes a part of modern 
Greek education, the march of intellect has progressed since the days of 
Homer and his 'heroes. The commonest cases of martyrdom now-a- 
days are amongst those who at some previous period have embraced 
Mahomedanism. The Greek Synaxaria contain narratives of the kind, 
and prayers with which the martyr-saint is worshipped. 

The worship of pictures is another feature in the Greek religion : — 
statues are deemed idolatrous^ but pictures not so ! Candles are burned 
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before these miserable abominations ol’ half-instructed art, and little 
copies attached to them to serve for kissing. 

A friond of mine (says our Autivor') once spent a night at Magnesia, in his way from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, llis host was a picture-seller. In the conjjse of the 
t’veriing a countryman came to purchase a picture of St. Nicholas. ** What kind of 
a picture do you want ? ” inquired the painter. “ Is it a miracle-woricing St. Nicholas, 
or a plain St, Nicholas?” The countryman begged to- sec both. They were accord- - 
itigly j)roduccd ; and, in answer to impiiries, the painter informed his cu'^tomer, tliat 
the miracle-working picture had leaped the night })reccdiiig from the station winch 
it occupied, liad marched along the floor to a considerable distance, and had then 
resumed its original position. The price of this picture was in conscipienoe nearly 
double that of the plain St. Nicholas. 'J’he purchaser se(')ued Anxious to obtain 
what appeared so valuable a treasure*; but Ins poverty only permitted him to buy the 
plain St. Nicholas. — Pp. oh, 57. 

This is as bad as tlie story told of the famous wafer in the Church of 
St. Gudule at Brussels, than which no much greater absurdity can 
exist. We quote Mr. Hartley in illustration : — 

. > 

It is not the higliesl kiiul of worship, \arpe7a, which they give to saints: this they 
reserve for (Jod alone*. To the saints they giv<‘ TTpudKvvriais \ and to the Virgin 
Mary, vnepdovXcla. The Septuagiut Version, w'hich is in common uve amongst 
them, completely silences tliein- The very word, TvpodKww is enqiloyed, as well as 
Aarpeucu, in the x\th cliaf)tcr of Exodus, with the most absolute prohibition connected 
witli it. 1 have often found the CluqUer of Kpiphanius against the C'ollyriiliaus 
(adv. HiEves. lib, in. 59 iV 79) strike tlieiu with* astonishment. Here one of ilieir 
own Greek Sfiints and fathers, no less tlian six times in a single chapter, declares it 
illegal to give e\en 'npo(jKvuT](ns to the Virgin Mary; anil stigrnati/es the practice as 
idolatrous and diabolical. Ihit no passage in the Eaihcrs is calculated to produce so 
strong an impression oti the Greeks as the Ilomdy of St. (Mirysostoin on Matt. xii. 
Id — 19. Ifeie the Divine Chrysostom, .as he is uniforndy styled, charges the 
Viigiu with amhilion and folly, lie declares tliat it is possible for men, as well as 
women, to h ive much higher honour conferrt'd upon them than Was bestowed on 
Mary, that it is the jierformance of the will of God whicli constitutes the mother, 
iiioie than the ])ant.'S of parturition ; and, in conseipience, h(‘ exhorts his liearers to 
pursue with all diligence the jiath which v\i]l comliict them to this great object. 
Gn shewing this passage to a Greek of Smyrna, I was not surprised to hear him 
say : “ I should h,ive considered this language blasphemy, had not St. Ghrysostom 
eni])loyed it.” Many iidduee the T.cgend of Ahgavus,* to wlneh velerence lias just 
been made; and oiheis appeal very confidently to the pictures of the Virgin, winch 
they consider to have been drawn by St. Luke, ('onversing once with a native of 
Ithaca, on the latter subject, he positively asserted, tliat the fact vvas mentioned by 
St. Luke himself in his Gospel. Df course, 1 challenged him to produce the 
jiassago. He returned home, in order to search for it; and appeari’d much abashed, 
when I next met Inin, at having failed in his inquiry. — Pp. 57—59. 

No less than four annual Lents, and two weekly Fasts, will satisfy 
the modern Greeks ; more than half the year is dedicated to fasting, 
and Wednesday, not Saturday, distinguishes them from Rome. One of 
the Sundays in Lent is called Cheese Sunday, because that article is 
then allowed. We believe the English Pancake pay never became 
an ecclesiastical title, but the Greeks arc not more foolish in names 
than ourselves. 

The Greeks hold seven Sacraments : in baptism the water is poured 


• ** The Legend of Abgarus” state^ that our Saviour sent to King Abgarus a haiid- 

kercliicf, containing the representation of his face ! f 
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on the child, and the form rtiils, “ N. N. the servant of God, is bap- 
tized.” Ancient classical names are commonly given in preference to 
others. 

Tran^bst^ntiation is considered a modern innovation, and many 
Greeks deny it, though multitudes maintain it. The laity participate 
the bread and wine, which are always mimjledy only fo\ir times a year. 
Like the English, the Greeks are Enzy mists ,* but unlike us, they 
always mix warm water with the wine. 

Confession i^ a common practice, and plenary absolution also ; but 
the higher the fee the better. Mr. Hartley speaks of bargains on 
this head ; we ourselves once overheard a bargain made in Flanders, 
where the contracting parties were a priest and a diligence-driver, — the 
pay for the pastor's ride was the promise of a free confession ! Where 
there is room for roguery, there will always be rogues. 

Penances and Repentances ! {ptTayoictf:) or a kind of Grecian Kouion, 
a prostration, with the forehead striking the earth, are also common 
rites. 

Marriages are deemed unlawful between hrst and second cousins, and 
between sponsors for the san^e infant. In Ithaca, in consequence of 
this, wives or husbands cannot be obtained, for the people are nearly 
all of one family. 

The EuxfXrttor, or holy oil, differs from the Roman Catholic sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, inasmuch as they apply it to the recovery of 
the sick, whose amendment is often attributed to it. The animosity which 
obtains between the Greek and Romish communions is carried to a great 
extent, and a union utterly impossible. It is a sort of family quarrel, — 
always one of the most fatal. The doctrine of the Processioyi of the 
Holy Ghost distinguishes the Greek, not only from the Protestant, but 
from the Romish Church ; whilst the Purgatory of the latter is rejected 
with contempt ; yet prayers are offered for the dead, and tV^i to qupoptv 
the only reply to those who condemn them. Marriage may not be 
contracted before holy orders, but many Greek priests are married, 
and ^lonastieism, though it be of eastern origin, and occasionally 
followed, is not universally respected. Mr. Hartley says he saw only 
two convents whilst in the licvant. The Apocrypha is little known, 
and the Supremacy of the Pope determinedly opposed. A union, there- 
fore, is impossible, and, perhaps, so much the better. Yet, as we have 
shewn in onr rem^arks on the prevailing opinions and practices of the 
Romish Church, under the head of the “ Code Ecclesiastique FranqaiSf' 
(Vide Vol. XII. pp. 577, 702.) the Eastern and Western Churches are 
equally involved in the same Jearful errors and palpable absurdities. 
We cannot but quote our Author’s forcible condemnation of them : — 

There is an infernal originality in apostate Christianity ; it is the master effort of 
the Prince of Diirkncss. The Church of Christ, becomes the synagogue of Satan. 
An iUtempt is made to combine light and darkness ; to bring heaven and hell into 
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monstrous and impossible coalition; to mingle khc hallelujahs of paradise with the 
shrieks of the lost world ; to place God and Satan conjointly on the throne of the 
universe. ' 

Wlien we take these views of apostasy, we are ready to exclaim, Can there be any 
thing so iniquitous, so appalling, in the systems of Hindooism or barbarian poly- 
theism ? What are even distinctions of caste, or idol-chariots, or sujxees, or canni- 
balism itself, in comparison of this? Is not Satan more ruinous, ^hen he appears 
as an angel of light, than when he discovers himself in his true character of a tiend 
of darkness? — P. 79. 

We could have wished that the Author had entered more minutely 
into the history of the customs which he has traced in the Greek, com- 
munion. No country can of course offer such examples as Greece 
itself; but Greece is so overrun with the language and habits of the 
people of the Western Church, so bowed down beneath the barbarian 
yoke of Mahomedan authority, that doubtless there may be a greater 
intermixture in the ceremonies and doctrines of the present day than at 
first sight appears. There is no question that the partiality for 'pictures^ 
just glanced at by Mr. Hartley, arose from imitation of the Latin 
Church ; for the Romans bori'owed painting from the Gnostics, much to 
the annoyance of Tertullian,* * * § and introduced sculpture into churches ;t 
Pauliniis of Nola being the first bishop who had recourse to i)icturcs,J 
whilst Kpipliaiiius, on liis journey to Jerusalem, finding a picture, 
instantly destroyed it,§ though it is true, that wdicn the custom once 
gained ground, the East attached greater veneration to it than the 
VA'est. So again, of the Marriage of IViests in the Greek Church, the 
difference in this respect from the habits of tlie West might have been 
accounted for, as being an exception to a rule allowed even in the East. 
A council held at Constanti]iople,|| at a very eaily period, recommends 
the priests of Lybia and Africa to give up marriage as obnoxious to the 
people. 

Rut this is not the place to digress further. The space which we 
had allotted for our notice of this work having now been occupied, we 
are compelled to pass over the remainder of the book with a brief com- 
mendation of it ; and we have pleasure in stating, that we have been 
amused and instructed by it in no ordinary degree. The illustrations of 
Scripture are highly interesting, and the abundance of anecdotes renders 
the perusal very entertaining ; though the zeal with which the writer 
vindicates his Greek friends from the charges brought against them of 
treachery and crimes is, perhaps, not exactly in keeping with the 


* Adv. Hermog. c. 1. 

t Miinter Sirinbilder der Aiten Christen, 1. p. 8, &c. 
j Propterea visum nobis opus utile, totis 

Felicibiis domibus pictura iliudere sancta ; 

Si forte attonitas hdBC per spectaciiia mentes 
Agrestum caperet fucat^ coloribus umbra, &c. 

Paulin* Natal IX. Pel ids 580. 

§ Epist.%d J. M. Ilierosolym. 

II Concil. Quini-Scxlum. c. 12. 
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disinterestedness of truth, for (^spite of all that may be said to palliate, 
the character of the modern Greeks requires apology and not vin- 
dication. But Mr. Hartley is of no ordinary stamp, and the kindly 
feelingSrof his nature have drawn abundantly on the aid of Christian 
charity. He pyrites as a missionary should write, as if he had not been 
employed amongst the interesting people of the Levant, without an 
interest in their v'^elfare and prosperity. 

Perhaps, by way of a conclusion, we cannot do better than suffer him 
to exlrihit, in his own words, the strength of his ardour in a cause that 
every real Christian must encourage and admire. 

At Icngdi Protestants have become sensible of their duty. Missionaries have 
gone forth to various parts of the world; and the Mediterranean has not been 
omitted in the plans of Christian philanthropy. Men have gone abroad, like Howard, 
not to survey the suiriptuoiisness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples — not to 
make accurate nioasureinents of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale 
of tlie curiosity of modern art — not to collect medals or collate manuscripts;’* but 
with objects higher than these, and higher even than those of Howard. Their aim 
is, to do good, not to a lew prisoners, hut to the whole human race ; not to lighten 
the fetters, hut to hheratc' ; not to give a liberty which has earthly imperfection and 
duration connected with it, but one which knows neither delect nor limitation. In 
this sense do all engaged in missionary labour “ remember the forgotten, attend to 
the uegloelod, visit tlie forsaken, compare and collate the distresses ot all men in all 
countries,” This is the true ” voyage of discovery into the wants and sutlcrings of 
our fellow-creatnres this is the true “circumnavigation of charity.” — The })reced- 
ing pages have given a general idea of some of the lirst endeavours of this kind, on 
tile shores of the Mediterranean ; and we trust, that, ere long, other pages will give 
the detail of more enlarged success. 

Finally, if it be a painful reflection, that during the silence of ages the trumpet of 
the fiospcl was unblown, tlic notes of salvation uiilieard, in tluit very land to vvhicli the 
first intelligence of Divine mercy was coinmmncated, is it not a delightful considera- 
tion, that, by means of elVorts troin (ireat llritain, once more the language is beginning 
to he applicable to tlio tliealre of apostolic labour: — Blcswd are ifie people who know 
the j opj III sound / — if it he painful, tliat for centuries the hanner of the cross was 
unhfted, undisplayed in tho.^e regions wh^'i’c first it was unfurled — that it lay buried 
in the very tomb from whence the lledeerner ro^e triumphant: nay, was Iramjiled in 
the dust, and in the very dust of Mount Calvary — is it not joyful that once more it 
is exhibited as an ensign to those nations, by the Christians of our country ? if we 
find cause for sorrow in the fact, that in the very countries where redemption was 
first cfiected, redemption should be unknown for ages, that where the founiam for 
sin and for all nncleanness was first opened, its eftteacy should be wholly untried — that 
where the influences of the Holy (iliost first descended, they should now be with- 
held— we shall find cause for gratitude and joy, that in our day, and in connexion 
with labours from our country, once more, to ihe poor, and to the rich, the Gospel is 
preached. Last of all, if we mourn that generation after generation has sunk into 
the very dust — of Judaea, of Corinth, of Ephesus, of Macedonia — unwarned, un- 
invited, unenlightened, unsauctified— let us rejoice that now, at length, we ha^'b been 
permitted to resume the work of Ajiostles and Evangelists, to carry on the labour 
which they so auspiciously commenced ; because we have been sent to tliose very 
lands, to preach go«,d*hdings io the meek, to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the cuptiees, to comfort all that mourn, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord. — Pp. 201 — 203. 
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F.R.S. M.A.S. Land, and Paris, Regius Professor of Hchrcw in the 

University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford : "Parker, 

London : Rivingtons. Pp. xlvii. 334. 8vo. 

Prefixed to these sermons is an interesting memoir of the author, 
by his father-in-law, to which, since 

“ The proper study of mankind is man/' 

we are anxious to direct the attention of our readers. Nothing perliaps 
tends so strongly to excite emulation in the young, and strengthen 
those of mature years to persevere in an honourable career, as the con- 
templation of individual merit, recognized and rewarded by the a])pro- 
bation of the world. And in the instance before us this was eminently 
the case, as the subjoined letter from the late lamented earl of Liverpool 
to Dr. Nicoll will clearly prove. 

“ Fife- House, Jinie 10, 1822. 

“ Sir, — In consequence of the promotion of Dr. Laurence to the 
archbishopric of Cfishel, the Regius Professorship of Hebrew in. the 
University of Oxford, together with the Canonry of Christ Church 
attached to it, becomes vacant. The high reputation which you have 
acquired as an oriental scholar, and the value attached to your labours, 
have induced llis Majesty to appnn e of you as Dr. Laurence’s successor; 
and 1 can entertain no doubt that this mark of royal favour, conferred 
upon you, without solicitation, will be a strong inducement to you to 
persevere in those studios by which you have acquired so much credit, 
and to use your utmost endeavours to promote the study of oriental 
literature in the University of Oxford. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your very obedient humble servant, 

“ Liverpool.” 

But we are anticipating ; and there is something in the memoir of Dr. 
Nicoll, the perusal of which, we think, may prove not only gratifying 
but profitable to our readers ; with this view, therefore, we shall make 
an abridgment. 

IIS was born in Aberdeenshire, in April, 1793, and at an early age 
sent to the village school. The benefits which the Scotch have, for 
upwards of two centuries, derived from these exccll<?nt parochial insti- 
tutions, are perhaps not sufficiently understood by their southern neigh- 
bours. There the routine of education is not confined to the mere 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the classics are likewise 
taught, and such branches of knowledge as qualify the pupil for the 
general business of life. 
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In 1805, Mr. Nicoll proceej^ed to the University of Aberdeen, where 
he distinguished himself; and two years subsequently suceceded to 
one of Snell’s Exhibitions for natives of Scotland, at Balliol College, 
Oxford^ Here, although only in his fifteenth year, from his studious 
and regular' l^bits, he was much noticed by the Master and Fellows ; 
and became intimate with Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Lockhart. At 
this early period^ it seems, he had devoted much time to the oriental 
languages, to the neglect, in some degree, of the university routine ; as, 
in 18 H, when he proceeded B.A. he was only in the second class. 
That this coulti not be attributed to w«qnt of application, will be readily 
conceded, when it is known, from a letter to his brother, in 1813, that, 
in addition to the acquirement of the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, he 
had made great proficiency in French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German. 

In Bishop Heber’s journal the following casual, but highly honour- 
able, testimony to his deep erudition in the Eastern languages will be 
read with interest. “ Among Mr. Warner’s books, (at Cawnpoor,) I 
found, in a volume of the Edinburgh Annual Register, a Dialogue from 
an ancient Arabic MS. in the Bodleian, translated six years ago by Dr. 
Nicoll, containing a dispute between a Christian monk, and certain 
learned Musselmans, at the court of one of the Seljerkian sultans ; which 
I thought so clever, and so evidently authentic, that it greatly delighted 
me ; and I borrowed it for Abdullah, as more likely than most things 
which I have seen to do him good, and confirm his faith in Christ. 
The original Arabic ought by all means to be published, if it is not 
already, and sent out for circulation in the East, by the societies 
interested in such good works ,” — Bishop Jfehcr\'i Journal, Vol. I. p. 215. 

The progress which Dr. Nicoll had made in the acquirements of tongues 
soon pointed him out to the University as qualified for a situation in 
the Bodleian Library, in consequence of the resort thither of numerous 
learned foreigners. Being conscqucnlly appointed sub-librarian, he in 
1815 published a Catalogue of Dr. Clarke’s Oriental MSS., and the 
following year, upon the melancholy death of his wife, eight days after 
their marriage, he accompanied his brother-in-law to Copenhagen, where 
he associated with the most distinguished literary characters of that 
metropolis. On his return to England he took orders, and in compli- 
ance with certain proposals made to him by the Curators of the Bodleian 
Library, and Delegates of the University Press, he engaged in that 
laborious undertaking in which he was occupied during the remainder 
of his life ; viz. “ A Catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. which are not 
to be found, or are imperfectly ^escribed, in the Catalogue of Uri, form- 
ing a Supplement, or Second Part, of that Work.” This year he also 
produced a small tract, entitled, “ Notitia Codicis Samaritano-Arabici 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservati, Pjntatcuchum complectentis ; in 
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qua virotum cel. D. Durelli, Coll. Hist^ Principalis, et H. E. G. Pauli, 
Ling. Oriental. Profess. Jenensis, errores demon strantur.” 

In 1821 he published, by the desire of the Curators, and the Delegates 
of the University Press, the first volume of the second pa^ of the Cata- 
logue of the Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 'PJifis work added 
considerably to his reputation, not only in the Univermy, but amongst 
the best Oriental scholars, both at home and abroad, afld was the proxi- 
mate cause of the notice taken of him by Lord Liverpool, (to which we 
have before alluded), at the suggestion of his predecessor Arclibishop 
Laurence. 

Soon after obtaining this preferment, Mr. Nicoll took the degree of 
D. C. L., and visited the Universities of Lci])sic, Halle, Berlin, ^'c. 
where he received the most flattering attentions from literary men of the 
greatest eminence. On his return to Oxford he sedulously applied 
himself to the duties of his Professorship, and collected a numerous 
body of pupils, to whom he devoted three days weekly duriug the most 
considerable part of the academic year, to their no small advantage, and 
with the general approbation of the University. 

In 1823 he married (a second time) the* daughter of tlie geiitlemiln to 
whom we are indebted for the brief Sketch of his Tafe from which these 
remarks have been abridged. This amiable lady still survives, and for her 
benefit the Seven Sermons contained in this volume aia^ published. With 
her he lived in the full enjoyment of domestic happiness, till it pleased 
Providence to remove him from this life, on the 25th of September, 1828, 
when he was on the eve of putting the finishing stroke to his “ Opus Mag- 
num,” the second and concluding volume of the Catalogue of Arabic 
]\ISS. He was, it is evident, a man of extraordinary talents, and 
almost unequalled diligence, and a distinguished lionoiir to his country. 
Nor can there be a doubt, that had it pleased tlic Almighty disposer of 
events to have granted him a few more years, the name of Alexander 
Nicoll would have rivalled that of the most celebrated Orientalists. 

We had two objects in bringing this notice before the public. First, 
to shew what perseverance may etfect ; and, secondly, to record the dis- 
interested and praiseworthy conduct of a late Prime-Minister. The 
first, we hope, will excite in tlie breasts of those of our readers who may 
be eifgaged in the acquisition of the Eastern languages a corresponding 
vigour and industry ; and the latter, at this day, may be advantageously 
submitted to men in power, as an example wortliy their imitation. 

Of the Sermons, highly valuable as they arc, we cannot say the 
editor has shewn much discrimination in the selection. They are far 
too learned for the general reader, and only adapted for the closet of the 
scholar. For although we agree with the author that “ one indispens- 
able qualification of the Christian minister is the possession of a due 
share of learning^'' still we must be permitted to doubt whether the 
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pulpit is the most proper placcUn which to display it. We do not, at 
the same time, by any means desire to depreciate the value of Mr. 
Nicoll’s exposition of the sacred text ; but the continual recurrence of 
Hebrew and\fjreek quotations, which would be invaluable as notes, are 
misplaced in ^sj^iscourse from the pulpit, since the pronunciation of the 
written Hebrew is not only in itself difficult, but varies to an almost in- 
credible extent. * The following extract from the concluding Sermon in 
this excellent volume, while it ranks the learned Author with those theo- 
logians who hold the divine origin of sacrifice, will .afford a specimen of 
the talent with which he treats the subjects that he undertakes, 

I had before proved from the New Testament, that the sacrifice offered by Abel, 
and consequently all the primeval sacrifices, were typical of that of Christ, as much 
as were those under the law ; and, as it is allowed to be beyond the power of m{in to 
constitute any thing to be typical of that which is to come, that sacrifice itself was at 
least by divine appointment, in other words, was already foreordained by God to he 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ, as early as the days of Abel ; and that, this being 
the case, it was not very probable, at that early period of the world, when God is 
represented as having frequent communications with his creatures, that sacrifice had 
prevh)usly been invented by man as a means of obtaining favour with bis Creator. 
But farther, I have likewise sliewn from the text, and from other passages of the New 
Testament, that the sacrifice of Christ had been foreordained before the foiinelation 
of the world. If God, then, had foreordained the anti -typo, the sacrifice of Christ, 
before the foundation ot the world, and had already foreordained animal sacrifice as 
the type of it so soon after the creation of the world as the days of Abel, I cannot 
imagine how the existence ot animal sacrifice can be accounted (hr, but by supposing 
it to have been, in the first instance, either by an immediate divine command, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by a divine suggestion to the mind of man, in 
short, without supposing that it was of divine origin, and likewise that it was 
intended in the mysterious counsels of God to typify from the very beginning of 
things that sacrifice of Christ, which should atone for the sins of all mankind.— 
Pp. 333, 331, 

We sliould, however, be acting unjustly, did we not express our warm 
Jipprohation of the Ordination Sermon, which commences the series, 
wherein the regular succession iu the minif^terial office is vindicated ; 
and the rules by which the conduct of the Parish Priest ought to be 
regulated are laid down. The peroration (which shall also be ours) is 
not only good intrinsically, but peculiarly adapted to the present crisis. 

“ Watch ye," then, “ in all things, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof 
of your ministry. “ Seeing yc have this ministry, as ye have received mercy, faint 
ye not." UiKjuestionably this is no tunc for slumbering and inactivity, when the 
enemy already beset our gates, and are even in the midst of us. But yet, thanks 
be to (xod, it is no season of despondency. Be not then overwhelmed with tlie 
prospect ot those diificulties which the ministers of Christ have to contend with at all 
times, nor be disheartened by the diificulties they are in a peculiar manner called 
upon boldly to meet ^ in the present. There is one cfiectaal mode of opposition to 
those who are now' conspired against the Church under the semblance of Christian 
friendship, or united under the specious banner of liberality ; ‘^Hc that walkcth 
uprightly, walkcth surely : hut he that pervorteth his ways shall be known." 

And go ye torth^ into the field of the Lord, ‘‘having your feet shod with the 
preparation ot the Ciospel of peac«;'' go forth with that spirit of meekness of which 
Christ hiinselt bath given us the most glorious example, l.et your meekness be 
invigorated by zeal, and your zeal in return be tempered by meekness. Be yc 
" strong in the Lord, and in the power of Iils might." Finally, remember always 
the dignity of your profession, wliich has been emjihatically and eternally sanctioned 
by the wcu'ds ot C hrist ; “ As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
rp. 3(j, 37. 
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Liturgica : A Course of Nine Lectures on 
the Liturgi/ of the Church of England, 
By the Rev. John Ayre, A. M. of 
Gunville and Cains College^ Cambridge, 
Curate of Edmonton, and JJmncsiic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Roden. London : Seeley and Burn- 
side. 1833. 12mo. Pp. xii. 238^ 

These Lectures are written in a plain 
and easy style ; and, were they not so 
spiced with Calvinism, would be very 
good. The author has evidently read 
much ; and, in the notes which are ap- 
pended, ably refuted some of the objec- 
tions to our Liturgy, and clearly proved 
the antiquity and utility of liturgies in 
general, as well as of Church Establish- 
iiients : upon the latter subject we arc 
tempted to make a long extract. 

“ Objections are often urged against 
the Church of J^higland, which are levelled 
not merely at its details, its forms, its 
ceremonies, its services, but at its prin- 
ciple of existence. I'liere are those who 
denounce an establishment in no mea- 
sured terms, and brand the alliance 
between Church and State, as, in its 
very nature, antichristian.. It apjiears to 
me that he who profesbcs to venerate 
the Scriptures, should be cautious how 
he arraigns a system which, they tell us, 
existed for many ages by God’s imme- 
diate authority. Under the Mosaic 
economy, Church and State were con- 
nected by the closest bonds. I am aware 
there is an answer ready. The Jewish 
polity, it is argued, was dilferent from 
every other — it was a theocracy. But 
this is, in point of fact, no valid argu- 
ment; nay, it is an argument against 
those who use it. Eor what is intended 
when we speak of a theocracy? That 
God, in a peculiar manner, undertakes 
and administers the government of a 
nation — he is, by particular interference, 
that nation’s sovereign. If then God, 
when he, more than at any other time, 
took upon liim the rule and guidance of 
a state, sanctioned and commanded lay 
interference with the Church, does not 
this fact, I will not say enjoin, but justify, 
in its principle, such interference for 
ever ? That which is now morally and 
essentially wrong, could not have been 
then morally ^aiid essentially right, hr 
have received, as a system, God's especial 
sanction. 


It may be allege^tliat we thus au- 
thorize pcrsecutioiii>(^but it is not so. 
Milner, in a chapter on ecclesiastical 
establishments, which deserves a most 
attentive perusal, has properly distin- 
guished between compulsti))i and restraint . 
We have no right, i;u]eed we have no 
power, to compel a man to lie a (’liris- 
tian — we could only make him put on 
the mask of hypocrisy — but we have a 
right to restrain him from propagating 
those notions which are derogatory to 
God, and by consequence injurious to his 
fellowr - creatures. The first would be 
persecution ; the last is only a becoming 
zeaf for the honour of him whose ser- 
vants, men, in their civil, as w'cll as in 
their private capacity, ought to he. If 
tliis principle be admitted, we have the 
authority for those indilFereiit forms and 
regylations which must he fuimd in every 
established church. ‘ Few persons, I 
tliiiik,’ says Milner, ‘will dispute the prin- 
ciple of general expediency and utility, 
as directly applicable to this important 
subject. Has not every state a right to 
ordain what is conducive to its preserva- 
tion, and the good of society I And for 
these purposes is any thing to be com- 
pared with right religion, and the fear (d‘ 
God? What shall hinder then, hut that 
the state has the same right to make laws 
concerning religion, as concerning jiro- 
perty, commerce, and agriculture ? Is it 
not a great mistake to separate religious 
considerations from civil? And while 
you attempt to do so in theory, will it 
not be found impossible in practice ? 
And should not lawvs be always made for 
practice, and not for mere speculation ? 
The more the governors feel the import- 
ance of religion, (I speak not now' for 
the next life, but for this,) the more con- 
cerned will they he to establish it. They 
must do so, if they regar<l even the 
temporal good of their subjects. Then, 
briefly, these three considerations, vi/. — 
1st. The clear evidences by which Cliris- 
tianity is supported. 2dly. The import- 
ance bf its doctrines : and 3dly. General 
expediency, appear to me to supjily 
materials for an argument in favour of 
ecclesiastical establishments, which ad- 
mits of no satisfactory answer. Tlius-*- 
the Gospel is of divine authority ; its 
fundamentals afe revealed with so inurh 
clearness, and are of so much cou&e- 
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qucnce to tlie interests ot' mankind,' tlmt 
they cannot be rejected without great 
wickedness of heart ; even the wrath of 
God is declared to abide in him that be- 
lieveth no^ the Son. Under tliese cir- 
cumstances, wiU\any man, who thinks it 
the duty of the siqK;;eme power to consult 
the good of the corkmunity, believe it a 
matter of indifference, whether suitable 
forms of prayer and t'hanksgiving, or, in 
short, whether a convenient and well- 
digested liturgy, founded on the genuine 
principles of reveji^cd religion, be com- 
posed for public use, and also whetlier 

{ iroper persons and places he provided 
)y the state, for the worship of God, and 
for the instruction of the people ? * 

“ And after all, what is meant, when 
a religion is said to be established ? Is 
it not that there are conferred by law 
certain rights on the jirofessors of ^hat 
religion? Then few, if any separatists 
can be found, who, if the Church of Kn- 
gland is antichristian for being an Esta- 
blished Church, do not share her guilt. 
* The toleration act,’ said Lord Mans- 
field, *'has rendered the Dissenters’ «way 
of worship not only innocent, but lawful; 
has put it not merely under the conni- 
vance, but under the protection of the 
law ; has established ?/.* ‘ And,’ says 

Mr. Speaker Onslow, ‘ as far as the 
authority of law can go in point of 
protection, the Dissenters are as truly 
Established as the Church of England,* 
It is no answer to assert that the Epis- 
copal Church is here pre-emiiienily 
established, and endowed. If it he 
wrong for civil laws to interfere with, 
and assign rights and privileges in one 
case, it must be equally wrong in another. 
And let us see how, in this respect, 
the Dissenters arc really circumstanced. 
I quote from the recently published 
pamphlet of an author,* strenuously 
opposed to the Established Church. 
Addressing the Dissenters, he says, 

‘ your ministers do not refuse every 
government or political indulgence ; they 
accept of exemption from military duty, 
and from serving on inquests and juries ; 
and they are right: it is of immense 
advantage that, free from such secular 
calls, they may “ give, themselves en- 
tirely to the word of God, and to prayer 
but where is the theory ? Strictly keep- 
ing to that, what business has the govern- 
ment to know them as ministers, or as 
any thing but Englishmen ? Laws, ^t 
seems, then, may be made to confer 
special immunities upon ecclesiastics* 


Your chapels, too, under certain condi- 
tio||s, are exempt from taxation ; nay, 
there is a "parliamentary grant, formerly 
denominated the “ Regiura Donum an- 
nually voted for the augmentation of tlie 
small livings of Dissenting ministers; 
this, though strongly objected to by some, 
is accejitcd by. others ; it is dispensed ac- 
cording to the individual discretion of 
certain ministerial trustees, who have 
each a part at their disposal ; and I doubt 
not, it carries gladness to the habitation 
and the heart of many a worthy man.’ — 
Tluiy Dissenting Churches arc not only 
established, hut endowed. 

“It may be urged that no preference 
should be shewn to one denomination 
above another; that the civil magistrate 
should be neutral. With respect to all 
religions ? Are Judaism and Heathen- 
ism to be on the same footing with 
Christianity ^ If so, yon, as legislators, 
forget God : idolatry, we are told in 
Scripture, is ^ an initjuity to he punished 
by the judge.’ If the neutrality is not 
to extend to all religions, you must draw 
the line of demarcation somewhere : 
where that is to be is another question ; 
for then it ceases to he a question of 
])rinciple ; it is no longer, to those who 
inveigh against the dominant Church, a 
])oint of conscience, it has degenerated 
into dll unholy contest for pre-eminence 
and power. 

“ The preceding observations apply 
chiefly to the lawfulness of a Church 
Establishment. It may be defended also 
on the ground of its necessity. 

“ It is sometimes laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that there ought to be no compul- 
sory provision for the Clergy : let every 
one, it is said, pay his Clergyman, in the 
way he pays his lawyer, and his phy- 
sician, — as he wants him. A full answer 
to this, is the fact, that the persons who 
need clerical instruction tlie most, are 
the last to desire it. He who believes 
the J5ible — and with such I argue — can- 
not doubt this truth. If tlierefore the 
Gospel is ever to be exhibited in its rich 
prolusion of blessing to all the world, 
penetrating into the dark corners of the 
earth, inviting the unwilling, alarming 
the careless, rebuking the profligate, it 
must be by means of spine provision 
made for, and not by those who so much 
need its benefits. It is on this principle 
that Missionary Societies act, and must 
act, to support for a nation that Christian 
ministry, which the nation will not sup- 
port for itself. In no other way, in the 
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ordiiiai'y coarse of things, could a country 
bo converted to the faith. ‘ How shall 
they hear without a preacher ? and how 
shall they preach except they be sent ?* 
Kven if a footing be gained in a pagan 
land, and some part be taught to love the 
truth, and to honour very highly their 
teachers, yet out of the pale of that 
Christianized portion, there will be the 
same necessity as heretofore for external 
;iid ; and if there be not some adequate 
resources, the mass of the population will 
long, long remain in darkness, and J)y 
very slow degrees, dependant upon indi- 
vidual zeal and ability, if at all, emerge 
into spiritual light. At Rome, with all 
her religious advantages, paganism long 
lingered ; and had there not been at 
length a fidl establishment of Christianity 
by Theodosius, it might for centuries 
longer have maintained its hold. 

“ The same reasoning applies to a 
people all nominally Christian. In every 
such nation there are multitudes who 
have no love for the Gospel, no anxiety 
to seek after the means of grace. And 
is a state, a Christian stale, to leave these 
nulividuals to the miseraljlc consequences 
of their carelessness '? — it were more 
humane to deprive the starving poor of 
l)read, than to look calmly on such a 
‘ famine of the word of the Lord,* — or is 
it, with ill-timed scrupulosity, to refuse 
to interfere, because there may be sotue 
who disapprove of its interfering ? The 
principle of non - interference, if it bo 
worth any thing, must be pushed to its 
full extent: and then it will destroy the 
very frame of society, and men will have 
to he no farther bound to obey the civil 
power, than as they, in their individual 
caijacity, a])prove its acts, 

“ Besides, if all were willing to provide 
for themselves the religious instruction 
they need, they would, if not assisted by 
the state, fail in their object. The poorer 
districts, — precisely those without reli- 
gious instruction, the most wretched — 
would be most neglected ; indeed the 
poor generally, from their inability to 
contribute -to a minister's support, would 
be almost excluded from the means of 
grace; and this not by an accident or 
abuse, but by the natural working of such 
a system. Many villages and parishes 
would be left without a pastor; and to 
many Clergymen when removed by death, 
there would be with difficulty found suc- 
cessors. This is, I believe I am correct in 
saying, with lamentable frequency the 
case, in the United States of America. 

“ * The two states of Conncticut aiul 
Rhode Island .... are merely separated 


by meridional line ; but wc know on 
the authority of Dr. Dwight • • . • who 
was neither an episcopalian nor an En- 
glishman, that the one state presented, 
down to a recent ])orio(l, mere contrast 
to the other in its rcligh/js aspect. The • 
Rliode-islanders resi^d the support of 
the public worship ol uod bylaw, leaving 
it to be regulated eiiArely by tlic demand 
for it. The people of Conncticut. . . , 
enforced it ; and accordingly, vvlvlst the 
hitter state was, for a, long time, duly 
provided with means for keeping alive 
the knowledge of God, the former, 
with the exception of the large towns, 
had scarcely a wcll-cducated minister 
throughout it,,,, and the inhabitants 
were. . . . the reverse of their neighbours, 
low, licentious, and ignorant.. ..Dr. D. 
is scarcely cold in his grave, before 
Connecticut tlirows the tax off*. ...and 
leaves it at the option of every indivi- 
dual to belong to a congregation or not, 
only requiring him, if he does so, to pay 
his dues.,.. and with this effect, that 
when cbajiel has been vacant, i>y the 
death of the incumbent, his place has 
not beta supplied ; and the district 
which enjoyed his services, now left 
without any Sabbath instructions what- 
ever, gives melancholy attestations to 
the native listlessness and unconcern of 
its families.* 

** A Christian government therefore, 
and of such I am speaking, convinced of 
the value and necessity of true religion, 
is bound, in the due discharge of that 
authority, for which it must account to 
God, to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of its subjects. Can it he otherwise 
rendered stable ? It must lay its foun- 
dations deep and strong in religion, if it 
would have the blessing of Him by whom 
' kings reign, and princes decree justice.* 
All argument of this kind is however less 
applicable to our own country than to 
others. For the Church of England has 
been heretofore endowed, mainly by pri- 
vate nuinilicencc : what she has to ask, 
therefore, of the state, is, not a state 
provision, but the protection extended to 
other orders, in the possession of her 
property. ^ 

“ There is another diost important use 
of an endowment. It renders the mi- 
nister independent of those among whom 
he labours. I do not mean that he is to 
be exempted from control: let him be 
amenable to those above, but not to 
those below him. For if his congrega- 
tion be able, at their pleasure, to dimi- 
nish, or deprive him of, his salary, who, 
that knows wiiat human nature is, will 
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not tremble at the tem))tation (bus 
generated for him to * prophesy smooth 
things,’ and if not to cry ‘ peace, peace, 
when there is no peace,’ at least to iti- 
vest truth with a garb that may disguise 
its sterner fcacll^es. And if a man has 
grace to resist temptation, and in 
the spirit of the afllient Baptist, to re- 
buke faithfully ihoce on whom he de- 

{ )ends for bread, ought they for this to 
lavc power to starve him ? I believe the 
annals '"of many congregations could 
furnish lamentable proof of the baneful 
tendency of the voluntary system. 

And the other parts of our estabUsh- 
ment, laws, liturgy, &c. are most neces- 
sary, if we would expect to preserve the 
purity of doctrine. It is no objection to 
say that some Churches willi laws and 
liturgies, as the Church of Rome, have 
erred. Their errors have arisen, not 
from their possessing, but from their de- 
parting from scriptural formularies. The 
Church of Geneva once possessed a con- 
fession, a catechism, and other formula- 
ries.. So long it retained its othordoxy. 
It discarded them, and* lapsed into 
lieresy. It is much more reasonable to 
suppose, that if you erect and aiithori/e 
a standard of doctrine, the faith will be 
better kept than without one : in fact, 
you have otherwise no security for the 
principles of Y)ublic teachers : they may 
teach the truth to-day, they may advo- 
cate the most ftionstrous errors to-mor- 
row. We have, in our own country, a 
proof of the fearful peril of that body of 
men which ventures to launch thus rud- 
derless upon the stormy ocean of the 
world. The Presbyterians of England 
are now chiefly Arians, or Socinians. 
‘ Woe,’ says the late Dr. Buchanan, ‘ to 
the declining Church which hath no 
Gospel liturgy ! ’ But if a scriptural 
standard be retained, even though the 
practice become corrupt, there is hope 
that a -Church may revive : it may cast 
ofi'the slough of ages, it may resume its 
beautiful garments, it may again be 
decked with glory. “Yet in it shall be a 
tenth, and it shall return, and shall be 
eaten: as a toil tree and as an oak, 
whose substance is in them, when they 
caj>t their leaves : 'so the holy seed shall 
be the substance thereof.” The preser- 
vation of the Syrian Church in India is a 
remarkable example of this. Separated 
from other churches, surrounded by ido- 
latry, it had, centuries ago, in all human 
probabiUty, expired, had it not enjoyed 
the advantages of daily prayers, and daily 
portions ortne Scri])tuTe in its liturgy. It 
hUs survived ; and now ^ the long smoul- 


dering embers of the Syrian altar are 
beginning to burn anew ; the form of 
religion, which their recognized liturgy 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction had pre- 
served in the darkest of times, is becom- 
ing again animated with the power,” — 
Pp. 205—220. 

Mortal Life ; and the State of the Souf 
after Death ; conformable to Divine 
Revelation, as intejj^reied by the ablest 
Commentators, and consistent with the 
^discoveries of Science. By a Protes- 
tant Layman. London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1833. 8vo. Pp. 572. 
Gladly would we have devoted a more 
lengthened consideration to this highly 
important and interesting volume, did 
not the leiigth at which the subject has 
been repeatedly discussed in our miscel- 
lany, render a renewal of it unneces- 
sary. A statement of the author’s object, 
in his own words, will be sufficient to 
shew the nature of his work. 

” 1 trust,” says he, ” that my readers 
will join with me in the opinion of tlie 
deep imj)oj’tance of the great object of 
the present iuquiry, and will pursue it 
with that interest and attention it de- 
serves, which, 1 am convinced, will lead 
thorn to be satisfied of the truth of what 
is brought forward as most agreeable to 
scriptural doctriin‘; or that there is a 
middle state, in which the disombodiefl 
soul awaits that judgment which alone 
can consign it to eternal happiness or 
misery, into win chit cannot enter until re- 
joined to a body, changed from its former 
mortal nature into an immortal one ; — 
that there is only one time for judgment, 
which is not yet arrived ; — that it shall 
h^ a general one on all human kind, and 
that, as the earth still holds the bodies of 
the dead, their souls must consequently 
be now in an imperfect state as beings ; 
but, nevertheless, alive and awake, capa- 
ble of thought and of mental jplcasure or 
w'oc, and also of communicating with 
each other; which belief can and shalF 
be shown to be nowise connected with 
the Popish illusion of Purgatory.” — P. 9. 

In investig^ing the various conflicting 
opinions on these points, the author has 
submitted tlicm throughout to the test of 
reason, of science, and of Scripture. 
Por the most part he ha^, we think, fuliy 
established his positions ; thou^i some 
of his theories are at least conjectural, 
not fanciful. Nor are we prepared to 
join in all his doctrinal inferences. That 
Giirist’s “divinity partook of his sor- 
rows*^ (p. 19.) cannot be admitted ; and 
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his notion of tin? prc-existcnce of the 
human soul, is somewhat tou bold an 
hypothesis ; we cannot comi)risc it in our 
])hiJosophy, though Pythagoras might in 
his. The anti-Ronianist tendency of tlic 
hook alone would make it invaluable ; but 
tliei’p is not a page of it which is not 
pregnant with matter for serious and 
holy meditation. 

lUiisf rations of Modern Sculpture ^ No. IIL 

The Poetry by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 

Fiondon: llolfe and Unwin ; C. Tilt ; 

Moon, Boys, and Graves, 

\Vr have just received the third number 
of this most splendid work — splendid 
in every respect, — whether wo consider 
ihe taste exhibited in the selection of the 
subject, the magnificent style of the en- 
gravings, or the classical beauty of Mr. 
Uervey's unrivalled illustrations. Every 
individual, from tlu) monarch on the 
tlironc downwards, must feel gratified at 
observing the increased patronage which 
woiks of art and taste receive at the 
1 lands of the British public ; of which no 
greater proof can be shown, than tlie pro- 
duction of the work l)t*fore us. The ex- 
jiense of getting it up, to use a technical 
])hrasc, must have been enormous ; and 
sincerely do we hope that both publisher 
and author are reaping an adequate and 
honourable reward for their spirited 
entcrprizc. 

The fact is, these Illustrations” 
ought to be looked upon as a national 
work : nothing of the kind has hitherto, 
we believe, been attempted, either hero 
or u])on the continent ; and it would he an 
indelible disgrace to the country, were it 
sutfered to languish for want of patron- 
age. But we hope better things at the 
liands of our countrymen, and feel justi- 
fied in fortelling that it \vill soon be 
looked upon as the chief ornament of 
every library in the united kingdom. 

The sculpture we are unable to trans- 
plant to our pages, but must say, that 
nothing so exquisite has ever Iiefore met 
our view; and Mr. Hervey's splendid 
talents are too well known to require 
factitious aid : we cannot, however, refuse 
our readers the gratification of one ex- 
tract from the second subject, “ Michael 
and Satan ; a Group in Marble, by Flax- 
man, R. A.’* Willingly, indeed, could 
wc extract the entire poem, but we are 
satisfied that thi^ brief notice will induce 
our readers to purchase the entire work, 
which we once again most strongly 
recommend. • 

It may be as well to premise, that 


Mrj Hervey, in the subjoined passage, is 
apostrojihizing the archangel after his 
victory over Satan. 

Avenging angel ! — that wc had thy spear, 
To bind the soul of evil at our* feet ; — 
And bright IthurielVf that our spirits, 
here, j' 

Might know the Hidden demon, when 
we meet ! — * 

Wc walk ’mid perils — through a crowded 
street, — , 

And in the dimness rjf a daily trance, — 
Oh ! for tile brightness of tliy vision 
sweet, 

To look through all things with an 
angel’s glance, 

And tread unharmed, amid the snares of 
sin and chance. 


Religious EstdhUshmeuts tried by the 
Word of God. ^1 Scrnuui preached in 
St. John's Vfiapel^ IfcdJoid-roiVf on 
Wednesday y May 1, IS.'lfi, before the 
Put yer- Hook and Homily Sociely. By 
Wn.LiAM Dealtry, D. n. F.»B.S, 
Chancelld)’ of ihe Diocese of IViui'liester, 
London: Bivingtons; llateliard ; 

Seeley\ 1883, 8vo. J’p. 07. 

It is the main design of this discourse 
to prove, generally, that the jn-inciple of 
religions estiiblishmcnts, if formed upon 
the basis of God’s w'ord, is good; and 
thence to infer the duty of government 
to support lliat of our own C’hurcli in 
particular. Under the ))n‘sent aspect 
of ailairs, the subject is one of peculiar 
interest and importance; and J^r. Deal- 
try has treated it witii great force of 
reasoning, and deiqi historic resi^arch. 
Tile notes at tlie end of the Sermon 
contain a valuable body of informa- 
tion, with references lo those authors 
who may be further consult eil with 
advantage. The sermon should be uni- 
versally read. 


Ticelve Notices of the Signs of the Times ; 
by the Rev. Thomas JaxVIes Judkin, 
M.A. Minister of Somers Chapcly St. 
Pancras / and formerly of Cains and 
GonvHle Collegia Cambridge. London : 
Hatchard, 1833. 12mo. Pp. 5(i. 

Sad, indeed, are the ** signs of the times /’ 
and few will feel disposed to dispute the 
existence of the twelve proofs of the pre- 
valent corruption of our age and nation, 
marked out by Mr. Judkin. That 
Covetousnessy Lalilndinarianisw, Slander, 
the inculcation of the doctrine of Expe- 
diency, Disobedience to Parent.^, • tlie 
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baneful increase of Pauperism^ fntem- 
perancCf a thirst for Trifling and Jinmorid 
Puhiications, the Love of Innovation^ the 
Profanation of the^ Sabhalhy the unac- 
ceptablei¥;ss of Christian Spiritunfiliesy 
and the inserts hility to Divine Jndg- 
mentSf which prev^^so universally amonj? 
alj ranks of societ^^may well call d«)wri 
the vengeance of Gojl upon our state and 
nation, and present a subject for solemn 
consideration to every reflecting mind. 
Minifetet s would do well to strive earnestly 
in stemming the*- raging torrent of na- 
tional depravity ; and we hope that the 
warning voice of the pamphlet before us, 
which is enlarged from* the substance of 
a sermon preached at the author’s chapel, 
will not be uttered in vain. 

Rcrtcuj of the Life and Characlrr of Lord 
Pijron. Extracted from the British 
Critic for /Iprify London: 

tlivingtons. 18dd. Small 8vo. Pp. 
vhi. 95. 

From the wide circulation which the 
“Life and Works” of Lord.Byroit have 
obtained among all classes of Sociq^y, the 
Ciirihtian wdll rejoice in the, republication 
of this review in its present form, as an 
antidote to the deadly jioison thus exten- 
sively administered to the minds and 
morals of the young and the thoughtless. 
The reviewer has placed the characters, 
both of the po«t and his biographer, in 
their true light ; ami has exliibited the 
reckless disregard to decency and reli- 
gion, maintained by the one, and palliated 
l)y the other, iiinler its true featuns of 
wretchedness and deformity; tending 
alike to the contamination of society, 
the discontent and misery of the living 
profligate, and his execration after death 
by every man, not only of Christian 
feeling, but of correct taste. 

Plain Discoursesy Dnclrinnl and Practical, 
adapted to a Countrif Congregation, 
fig fJio Rev- »SVr Charles H vrijinuc, 
Bart. A.Mi. dear of Tunbridge, Kent, 
Vol. TE. I/ondon : Bivingtons. 
1833. 12ino. Pp. 308. 

We have not seen |lu* former volume of 
these sermons ; but we may venture, from 
whgt we have seen of the present, to 
recommend them both for tlie purposes 
of family instruction. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of 
Su John's Church, Per? g Barr, in the 
Parish of Ihnuhmo? th, and Count g of 
Stafford, on Tuesday, Augttsl 6, 1833, 


and published at the request of the 
Congregation. By Richard Lane 
Freer, M. A. of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; Assistant Curate of Ilandsworih. 
Birminghani : Langbridge. London : 
llivingtons. 1833. P. 20, 

Tins sermon is from 2 Chron. vi. 18, and 
is sound, practical, and eloquent; of which 
the following is a fair specimen : — 

“ What shall I say then of the benefits 
conferred on the Christian community, 
and more especially upon you who dwell 
about this plaCb, by him v\'ho.se pioty has 
rafsed this house of prayer, a lasting 
monument of his love to his Creator, ami 
his fellow-creatures ?• Shall I remind you 
of the time when the grass grew upon 
the very spot where vve are now assem- 
bled in a tcni])le of such cost and beauty? 
Shall I tell you of the sanctuary of God, 
brought as it were to your own doors ? 
Shall I tell you of tlie Christian weekly 
festival, and of the sacred duties in this 
place upon that holy day } Shall I tell 
you of the altar and the font, the table 
which presents you with the bread of 
lifi‘, and the cup of salvation ; the laver 
for the spiritual washing of the inlant^ 
Shall I tell you of the comfort of a shep- 
herd residing amongst you, watching over 
you, ai^ advising, reproving, and exhort- 
ing; encouraging, and warning; visiting 
the bed of sickness, and comforting the 
weaned soul t My brethren, I will (to 
more, for 1 will tell you that great is your 
danger if you neglect the means of salva- 
tion now held out to you.’* 

Preparing for Vnhlicatio??. 

The life of the bite Rev. Rowland 
IIill, A.M, is preparing for, and will 
shortly be in, the press, l)y the Rev. Ed- 
win Sidney, ‘A.M. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Acle, near 
Norwich, hfi relative and ward, to whom 
he bequeathed, to be used at his discre- 
tion, all his papers and MSS. These 
consist of his ovvn journals of his early 
preaching, and other interbstitlg docu- 
ments ; together with letters from his 
brother, Sir Richard ITill, and his friends, 
during his residence at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. To these are added those ad- 
dressed to- him on important occasions 
by Whitfield, Beveridge, Venn, Cowper 
(the poet), Ambrose, Serlc, and various 
persons of eminent piety and talents. 
The work will also contain many charac- 
teristic and antluoUic* anecdotes of his 
life, ministry, &c. 

^ Sec kist No. of Clnlsli.-m Remembrancer, 
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A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HANNAH MORE, 

Acts ix. 36. 

This woman was full of good works and almsdceds which she did. 

The voice of God proclaims from heaven, — “ Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy.”^ His Son repeats on c\arth, “ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.”^ But to 
such holiness, to such perfection what human being shall aspire ? — ** I 
have seen an end of all perfection, said the Psalmist ; but thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad.*’® All earthly perfection had its limit ; 
the law of God alone was infinitely holy, and when the utmost had been 
done by man to fulfil it, there was still an exceeding breadth,” an 
infinite field of divine requirement, unoccupied and uncultivated. But 
tliis command indeed implied and required another dispensation to 
render it fully intelligible. How were the perfections of God to be 
imitated, whose ways and thoughts are as far above ours as the heaven 
is above the earth?* It was therefore to make this precept rigidly 
understood, as well as to make atonement Tor our sins, that “ God was 
manifest in the flesh.”® “Christ,” said St. Peter, “suffered for us, 
leaving us an example tliat ye should follow his steps, wdio did no sin.”® 
Thus the perfection of divine holiness appeared to men in the more 
intelligible shape of human example. They could now at least under'- 
stand what was meant by the command to attain the perfection of God. 
They could now see this perfection in all the fulness of its divine 
character in the person of One who w as “ made in the likeness of inen.”^ 
But, though more intelligible, and more approachable, it was still equally 
unattainable. Human infirmity, human sinfulness, must necessarily 
render that impossible to men, which was not only possible, but essen- 
tial, to Christ. What then remained ? — Did God so require this com- 
plete perfection, that none save those who equalled the example of his 
Son, could be received into heaven ? — Surely not, or for such the 
atonement of that Son, who died for all,® could never have been 
needful. They would li3vc entered in their own right. The example 
of Christ is propounded to us a« a perfect model, the model which we 
may and must endeavour to copy in all things. No other model can 
be so proposed to our imitation. But an inferior model may be pro- 
posed in an inferior sense. The stainless perfection of the Saviour’s 
example, while it excites the ardent, might leave the timid in despair. 
Lest therefore we should faint by the 'way, an aflfectipnate Father has 
brought down the standard of his law still nearer to ohr conceptions, 
without abating the smallest particular of its holiness, or relaxing the 
most inconsiderable of its requirements. Examples strictly human 
are set before us. Examples of men of like passions with ourselves. 


hLev. xix. 2. * Matt. v. 48. * Pf». cxix. 96. ^ Isai. Iv. 9. 

* I Tim. iii. 16. « 1 Pet. ii. 21, 2l ’ Phil. u. 7. 

* 2 Cor. V. 15, 16, and the whole Scripture*, passim, 
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, « 

who, by the might of the Spirit of God, achieved high attain- 
ments in the Christiari life, and imitated, in an extraordinary degree, 
the sinless pattertx of their heavenly Master. These examples at once 
shew us what may be done, and how to undertake it. They prove that 
what humarl^ty has effected is not beyond the power of humanity. 
They instruct that, by the strength of the Holy Spirit, given by the 
Father to all wh6 ask him,'-^ we may do, and receive, even iis they. 
The Scripture abounds with exhortations to follow the examples of the 
saints^. It may be sufficient to mention St. Paul’s earnest appeal to 
the Hebrews to be “followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.”'^ The inspired Apostle had no apprehension 
that a diligent imitation of the saints could interfere with attention to 
the example of Christ. He thought rather that it would conduct us 
thither. For, after his famous cclcbi*ation of the Old Testament wor- 
thies in his eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he begins 
the twelfth thus : “ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto” — (not the patriarchs, pro- 
phets, or martyrs, but) — “ Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith.” 
Jesus was their beginning and end, argues the Apostle, let Him also he 
ours. Our Church, with her accustomed fidelity to the word of God, 
follows up this scriptural view. “ We also bless thy Holy Name,” is 
onr prayer in the Communion Service, “ for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fenr ; beseeching Thee to give us grace so to 
follow their good examples, that, with them, we may be partakers of thy 
heavenly kingdom.” “ 

We see, then, my brethren, why it is that the examples of God’s 
eminent servants are commended to our commemoration. Nut that 
they may be vain^glorioashj extolled^ but that He may he rationally 
glorified. Not that we may be incited by an ambition to rival their 
fame, wliich is not in tlie power of the greater part of mankind ; but 
that we may he edified by the encouragement of their example, which 
may he imitated and even equalled or exceeded, by any. For though 
mental abilities differ widely, there is no such restraint upon <piety. 
All who know a God can love Him. And, the highest saints were 
human only, there is no reason why Job may not yet be surpassed in 
patience, Abraham in faith, and Paul in devotion to the Saviour’s 
cause. 

Under this view of the subject, the minister needs not apologize for 
restraining the attention of a Christian flock, even in the most solemn 
exercises of his office, to a point where at tlic present time it must find 
its natural rest. , He would rather be chargeable with negligence of his 
duty did he fail to improve a season of such solemn reflection. The 
memory of her who rests from her labours might be safely left to the 
truths of history, and the vindications of friendsliq). But her example 

• Luke xi. 13, Heb. vi. 12. 

“ See too the Collect for All Saints’ clay. 

^ The imitability of St. Paul’s heroick virtues in quiet and retired life, is (he substance 
of Mrs. Mole’s beautiful essay on that Apostle’s character. 
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is the inheritance of the Church. It is so valuable a trust, that it cannot 
be unimproved without sin ; it must not. then be passed over unnoticed. 

You^ my brethren, whose privilege it has been to gaze upon the holy 
beauty of that life which others have only been permitted to admire at 
;i distance ; yow, who have been allowed to behold with the maUfcrial eye 
the living brightness of that example, whose reflected lighA instructed a 
world, and, like the stars of the firmament, recounted the glory of God 
to the ends of the earth ; you will easily perceive the resemblance which 
the text suggests. The praise which the Spirit of* God accords to 
'fahitha, might, you will Immbly but readily believe, be assigned with 
at least equal justice, to one whom we all alike revere, and tfiroiigh 
God’s grace, we hope so to follow on earth, as to enjoy her society 
among the spirits of the just made perfect. “ Good works and alms- 
deeds” include indeed the sum of Christian duty, the substance of 
Christian character. For good works, in the Scripture sense, are so far 
Jiom excluding faith, tliat they imply it ; they cannot, in truth, be good 
works, if they spring from any lower principle. None other receive the 
name of “ good” from the Holy Spirit of God. “ There is none good 
l)!it One” — there are no good works but such as are done in the love 
of Jlim. “ Full of good works and almsdecds ” is what the Bible 
makes the very designation of a Christian; — what memory tells us was 
llic description of Hannah IMore. 

It is a peculiar advantage wliich wo possess in studying tlie character 
of this bright ornament of the Church, that we imiyread it in the living 
language of lier own writings. Her pen and her examj)ic wrought 
togetlicr. What one taught, the otlicr confirmed, illustrated, inter- 
])roted, “ If it be absurd,” said slic, “ to expect perfection, it is not 
unreasonable to expect consistency.''^^ And consistent she ever was. 

the religion which she recommended to others, we may learn 
Y>liat that was winch, while living, S 2 )read around her, in the heautiful 
language of one who saw her nearly in her last mojnents, “ an 
almos 2 )heve of love,” and led her to express to the same elegant writer 
as the awful hour of her change drew on, “ the sentiments of a humble 
and jicnitent licliever in Jesus Clirist, assuring him that she reposed 
licr hopes of salvation on His merits alone, and expressing at the same 
time a firm and joyful alliance on His unchangeable promises.”*® Her 
creed, as expressed in licr Moral Sketches, is fully scriptural, simple as 
that ancient form which bears the name of the Ajiostlcs’, and indeed 
almost identical in all but words. “ Christianity,” says she, “ hangs 
on a few plain truths ; that God is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
that seek him ; that man has apostatized from his original character, 
and by it has forfeited his original destination ; that Christ came into 
the world and died upon the cross, to expiate sin, and to save sinners ; 
that, after his ascension into heaven, he did not leayc his work imper- 
fect. He sent his Holy Spirit, who performed his firsl office by giving* 


” Matt. xix. 1 7. ** Cceleb?, chap. i. 

This beautiful obituary sketch, which was printed for the use of Mrs. More’s friends, 
well deserves preservation. It appeared partially in the Standard, and all that had no 
rcfeiencc to religion appeared in the Times. The writer is believed to be J. S. Hat- 
ford, Esq. of Blaise Castle. • 
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\o the Apoiitlcs miraculous powers. His. offices did not cease there; 
he has indeed withdrawn his miraculous gifts, but he still continues his 
silent but powerful operations/ and that in their due order, — first, that 
of convincing of sin, and of changing the heart of the sinner, before he 
assumes the gracious character of the Comforter.” “ This religion of 
facts,’' adds she, “ the poorest listeners in the aisles of our churches 
understand sufficiently to be made by it wise unto salvation. They 
are saved by j)raotical belief of a few simple, but inestimable 
truths.”'® * 

This expression, practical belief,” is especially worthy our attention, 
as it dfescribes^ so clearly the writings and the character of our departed 
friend. She was altogether a practicahbeliever. With the most entire 
decision of opinion, she was no dogmatist, no controversialist. All her 
belief had respect to some practical end ; all her practice was founded 
on some revealed truth. The very titles of her treatises are evidence 
how careful she was never to depreciate the indissoluble connexion which 
God has instituted between the two requirements, between a sound creed 
and a pure practice, between godliness and morality. When she treats 
of Piety, it is “ Practical Piety when she discourses on Morals, they 
arc “ Christian Morals.” “We cannot be saved,” is her doctrine, “ by 
the merit of our good works, without setting at nought the merits and 
death of Christ ; and we cannot be saved without them, unless we set 
at nought God’.s holiness, and make him a favourer of sin.”'^ “ Tlierc 

is no true virtue,” was her maxim, “ that is not founded in rtdigion ;” 
and she adds, and “ no true religion which is not maintained by 
prayer.”'® There was nothing, therefore, which she more earnestly 
enforced, and which, we may w'ell believe, she more sedulously practised, 
than prayer. In the “feverish delirium” of lier “last illness,” says 
the brief but expressive memoir before noticed, “ not seldom she broke 
forth into earnest pnayer and devout ejaculation.” While none could 
be less suspected of mere formality, none was more observant of the 
forms of devotion, and the outwai*d means of grace. She was diligent 
and regular in the practice of family prayer, in sanctification of the 
Sabbath, in attendance on the services of the Church, and at the table 
of her Lord. “ Private prayer,” she observes, “ public worship, the 
observance of the Sabbath, a standing ministry, sacramental ordinances, 
are all of them so admirably adapted to those sublimely mysterious 
cravings of the mind which distinguish man from all inferior animals, 
by rendering him the subject of hopes and fears which nothing earthly 
can realise or satisfy, that it is difficult to say whether these sacred 
institutions most bespeak the wisdom or the goodness of that Supreme 
Benefactor, who alone could have thus applied a remedy, because he 
alone could have penetrated the most hidden recesses of that nature 
which required it.”'® And that her religion flowed pure from the 
head-spring of denial life and truth, the Scriptures of God, who can 
doubt who compares with those Scriptures her life and her writings ? 
“ Let us take,” is the advice which she gave, and exemplified through 

lieflections on Prayer, &c. — On the Coiruplion of Human Nature. 

P, Ccelebs, chap, xxxvii. Preface to Moral Sketches, xvii. 

Hints for a Young Princess., chap, xxxvi. 
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life, “ the Bible for the subject of our tneditation, for the ground of 
our prayer, the rule of our conduct, the jinchor of our hope, the standard 
of our faitlu”^® 

It was this last Christian practice, this habitual and devotional 
reference to Scripture, that preserved her a conscientious and 
enlightened member of the Church of England. Her character of 
Candidus, in the Christian Morals, is intended to pi;rsonify her prin- 
ciples in this respect. He is called ‘‘ a genuine son .of the Reforma- 
tion/’ He is Vepresented as rejecting with contempt the absurd idea 
that our Church may be forsaken by those who agree with hep in all 
essential points, merely because she is not faultless ; whith one commu- 
nion only, and that probably flie most corrupt to which tlie Christian 
name can apply, ever pretended to be. “ Satisfied,” says the writer, 
“ that it is the best of all the churches which exist , he never troubles 
himself to inquire if it be the best that is possible. In the Church of 
England he is contented with excellence, and is satisfied to wait for 
perfection till he is admitted a member of the Church triumphant.” 
In her admirable Hints for the Education of a young Princess, who, in 
the inscrutable providence of God, Avas never permitted to realize the 
holy precepts of her teacher, the illustrious author writes: “Our Church 
occupies a kind of middle place ; neither multiplying ceremonies, nor 
nficcting pompousness of public worship vHth the Lutheran Church,' nor 
rejecting all ceremonies and all liturgical solemnity with the Church of 
Geneva; — a temperament th us ^ singular, adopted and adhered to in 
times of unadvanced light and much polemical dissonance, amid jarring 
interests and political intrigues, conveys the idea of something more 
excellent than could have been expected from mere human wisdom.” 
Speaking further of our Church, the pious author adds, “ She alone 
avoids all extremes. Though lier worship be wisely popular, it is also 
deeply spiritual. Though simple, it is sublime.” “ In enumerating 
tlie merits of our admirable Establishment, we must not rest in the 
superiority of her forms, excellent as they are, but must extend the 
praise, where it is so justly due, to the more important article of her 
doctrines. For, after all, it is her luminous exhibition of Christian truth 
that has been the grand spirit and fountain of the good which she has 
produced. It is the spirituality of her worship, — it is the rich infusion of 
Scripture, it is the deep confessions of sin, it is the earnest invocatiojis 
of mercy, it is the large enumeration of spiritual wants, and the 
abundant supply of corresponding blessings, Avith which her liturgy 
abounds, that are so happily calculated to give the tone of piety to her 
children.”” “ If ever the princi])lcs of any of her ministers should 

Essay on St. Paul, chap. xxii. ** Chap. xxv. 

“ Hints for a Young Princess, chap, xxxvii. There are in this^ chapter some remaiks. 
of such weighty truth, that it may not be unseasonable in a note to rccal the attention of 
the reader to the principles they contain, although less adapted, and too prolix, for the 
pulpit. 

“ Whatever providential causes have hitherto contributed among us to restrain 
infidelity and profanencss, have we no reason to fear, that their operations are growing 
less and less poweifiil ? And should we not bear in mind, that it is not the form of our 
f'hurch-establishinent, incomparable as that is, which can aloue arrest the progress of 
danger, if there should arise any dedemivn of ^enl in supporting its best interests, if evei 
there should be found any lurk of knowledge for zeal to wcrk»witli. The characler ai&o 
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degenerate, her service would be protected from the vicissitude. No 
sentiments but those of her prtjscribed ritual can ever find their way 
into the desk, and the desk will always be a safe and permanent standard 
for the pulpit itself, as well as a test by wlrich others may ascertain its 
purity.”*® ^ 

Our venerated instructress had a keen sense of the danger accruing to 
religious principles from a popular depreciation of the character of the 
Clergy. That tke attacks on the Christian ministry do not proceed 
from a Christian party, is obvious from Christ’s own rule, “Ye shall 
know tliem by their fruits.”^* By trying these spirits by the Scripture 
rule, their real character soon becomes apparent. “ Charity,” says the 
Apostle, “ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
Now this charity, which is the bond of all Christian perfection, is 
wholly opposite to the quality by which the calumniators of the Clergy 
are distinguished. They “rejoice in iniquity.” If an individual out 
of a body of ten thousand men, commits even the slightest impropriety, 
and much more a real “ iniquity,” it is to these persons immediately a 
subject of the most turbulent joy. They do not affect to grieve at the 
injuries resulting from the inconsistency of a Clergyman ; they openly 
insult the delinquent, and with him the creed he has professed. And 
so little do they rejoice in the truth, that, if a malicious fabrication 
against a Clergyman is cxpoied, they will neither give the exposure 
currency or acknowledged credence, unless it be impossible to do other- 
wise, and tlien they will assent with the most evident reluctance. So 

of the reigning Prince will always have a powciful ettcct cither in retarding or accelerat- 
ing the evil. 

One of our most able writers on histoiy and civil sooicty, (Ferguson,) is perpetually 
inculcating, that no political constitution, no no provision made by former ages, 

can ever secure the actual enjoyment of political happiness and liberty, if there be not a 
vseal among the living for the furtherance of the.se objects. Laws will be misconstrued 
and fall into oblivion, and ancient maxims will be superseded, if the attention of the 
existing generation be not ali\e to the subject. 

“ Surely it may be said at least with equal truth, that no excellencie of our religious 
establishment, no orthodoxy in our articles, no, nor even that liturgy on whose excellences 
we have delighted to expatiate, can secure the maintenance of true religion, but in pro- 
portion as the religious spit it is maintained in our Clergy ; in propoition as it is diffused 
among the people; in proportion as it is evcow aged from tuk TiiaoNE. 

“ If such then be the value, and such the results oftlie English ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, how high is the destiny of that personage whom the laws of Enaland recognize as 
its supreme head on earth I How important is it, that the Prince, charged with such an 
unexampled trust, should feel its weight, should understand its grand peculiarities, and be 
habitually impressed with his own unparalleled lesponsibility ! To misemploy, in any 
instance, the prerogative which this trust conveys, is to lessen the stability, and 
counteract the usefulness of the fairest and most beneficial of all the visible fabrics, 
erected in this lower world ! But what an account would that Prince, or that minister. 
have to render, who should systematically debase this little less than divine institution, 
by deliberately cofiStiUing not how the Church of England may be kept high in public 
opinion, influential on public morals, venerable through the meek yet manly wisdom, 
Hie unaffected yet unblemished purity, the energetic yet liberal zeal of its Clergy ; — but, 
how it may be made subservient to the trivial and temporary interests of the prevalent 
PARTY, and THE PASSING HOUR T* 

Christian Morals, chap. xxv. ^ Matt, vii, 16. 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 

^ The following may serve for^an illustration of this practice. A Brighton orator 
lately stated that the Bishop of Rochester refused to consecrate a Church at Bayswater 
or Broadwater, unless he weie paid 700/. ; but, jifter a little negotiation, he lowered his 
dehiands to 500^ The aecusation was so clumsy, that no person who knew any thing 
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far from rejoicing in the truth, they are often the wilful artificers of 
the falsehood. And they* are as unjust’ as they are uncharitable ; for 
they ascribe to the whole body of the Clergy the real or imaginary 
vices of the few. They would persuade the people that the whple body 
of the Clergy are what the people see with their own eyes -they are not ; 
what the very paucity of the instances alleged proves them not to be. And 
these traduccrs are as absurd as unjust; for they make ibe unworthiness of 
individual ministers a plea for deserting the Church altogether ; as if the 
same plea were not applicable to every communion and every society, as 
well as the Church of England. If by this system tlie Clergy alone 
were the sufferers, their pulpits ought to be silent on the charge, and 
their lives alone eloquent. But the Clergy arc not the only party as- 
sailed, nor indeed does the 'assailant regard them, lie assails all the 
pulpit is bound to defend. He knows that whatever degrades the Clergy, 
degrades the Church ; he knows that whatever weakens the (Church, 
weakens order, and morality, and restraint ; and these arc his aim. lie 
remembers, like Candidus, though with very opposite views, “ that, at 
no very remote period, when the hedge was broken down, disorder and 
misrule overspread the fair vineyard.”"^ This viev/ of the traduccrs of 
the Clergy was taken by our revered friend. She speaks of the Clerical 
Order with uniform respect, not that the men who compose it are, or 
would be, or ought to he, lords over God’s heritage,” or claim any 
worldly distinction above their brethren. Not that they lire more 
deserving protection, wlien in error, than others, — but on the contrary, 
less ; but because the respect entertained for their order is so important 
to the very purposes of their office, and it is so directly commanded in 
Scripture, to “ esteem them very highly in love fok their work’s 
SAKE.” For the same reason, in all her fictitious works, the person 
of a Clergyman is uniformly venerable and respectable. “ I am as far 
from insisting,” is the language employed by one of her most finished 
characters, “ on the universal piety of the Clergy, as for bespeaking 
reverence for the unworthy individual ; all that I contend for is, that no 
arts should ever be employed to discredit the order. The abettors of 
revolutionary principles, a few years ago, had the acuteness to perceive 
that so to discredit it was one of their most powerful engines.” 

While we contemplate the general truths which the pen and example 
of Hannah More commend to the regard of the whole human race, that 
important division of the species of which she was the glory and orna- 
ment must not be forgotten. Their obligations to lu^r are of a very far 
higher character than the accidental relation of a common sex. Her 


about the Church could have believed it ; but the orator’s audience were not of this 
description, and therefore the story served its temporary purpose, and was rewarded with 
ample testimonies of “Shame, shame,” andthe“oysterwoman”’s crjTtif** No Bishop.” The 
Bibhop, however, simply stated in the House of Lords, 1. That there was no such place as 
Bayswater or Broadwater in his diocese. 2. That Bishops received no fees for consecra- 
tions, and therefore no correspondence of the kind alleged could have taken place. — This 
was a kind of evidence against which nothing could be pleaded except a denial of the two 
facts, which were notorious. But how reluctantly even this demonstration was received 
by a low newspaper, which had taken up^the assault, may be inferred from its expres- 
sion, — ** The Bishop has denied the story : we suppose we must believe him.'* 

Christian Morals, chap. xxv. ' Pet. v. 3. 

^ 1 Thess. V. -13. Coelebs, chap, xxvii. 
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precepts for. the conduct of female life are of inestimable value. In this 
case, as in all others, the wonderful sclf-accommodating powers of her 
genius are apparent. At one time prescribing rules for the conduct of 
a presurgptive heir of sovereignty, at another sketching plans of cottage 
arrangement and economy, and traversing every province between 
“ fashionable” and middle life, she sets before us woman, drawn by 
her pencil, as whht her Creator himself made her ; ** an help meet for 
him”®* who would else be alone in the world, and an heir together with 
him of the grace of life.®® There was so little petty alarm about our 
departed friend^ lest other women should rival her in her Christian ex- 
cellences and proprieties, that, in the spirit of Moses, she rejoiced in an 
Eldad or a Medad, and only regretted that all the Lord’s people were 
not prophets. Were the writings of Hannah More studied by her’own 
sex, the benefit would not be confined to them. The elevation of holi- 
ness, feminine selfknowledge, and propriety which they inculcate, must 
operate reflectively, as eveiy thing in the female character does, on the 
opposite sex also. How beautifully, yet unconsciously did she trace 
her own character when she wrote : “ The reading of a cultivated 
woman commonly occupies less time than the musick of a musical 
woman, or the dress of a vain woman, or the dissipation of a fluttering 
wom.nn ; she is therefore likely to have more leisure for her duties, as 
well as more inclination, and a sounder judgment for performing them. 
But pray observe that I assume my reading woman to be a religious 
woman ; and I will not answer for the effect of a literary vanity, more 
than for that of any other vanity, in a mind not habitually disciplined 
by Christian principle, the only safe and infallible antidote for know- 
ledge of every kind.” 

But it is time to advance to the “ almsdeeds which she did.” Of 
her general beneficence to those w^hom she regarded, as the Scripture 
has described them, representatives of her Saviour, the world knows 
much, and you, my brethren, can of all the world, speak most sensibly. 
Even in death she was not forgetful of the scene of earlier happiness, and 
her bounties to the poor of tliis parish will still in part flow on, unrestrained 
by the grave. But there was one charity which deserves especial com- 
memoration, both for its high excellence, and for the remarkable zeal 
and success with which she advanced it. It was the Saviour’s own 
work, — preaching the Gospel to the poor. This is the noblest of 
charities. For to use her own words, “ If sin he the cause of so large a 
portion of the miseries of human life, must not that be the noblest charity 
which cures, or lessens, or prevents sin ? And are not they the truest 
benefactors even to the bodies of men, who, by their religious exertions 
to prevent the corruption of vice, prevent also, in some measure, that 
poverty and disease which are the natural concomitants of vice? — If, 
in endeavouring "to make men better by the infusion of a religious 
principle, which shall check idleness, drinking and extravagance, we 
put them in the way to become healthier and richer and happier, it will 
furnish a practical argument which I am sure will satisfy the benevolent 


See in particular her Es'iay “ on theUetigion of the Fashionable World.” 
Gen. ii. 18. 1 Pet. iil. 7. Ccelebs, chap. xxiU, 
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heart.” This practical argument she pursued. By her exertions, 
Sunday schools especially, and National schools also, were to her last 
moments supported. Hei> beautiful littife tract, The Sunday School,” 
with its continuations, is still the reward and delight of the school 
children of her beloved parish ; and if their parents can read unmoved 
the plain but awful facts in “ Mrs. Jones’s Exhortation,” and slight the 
blessing of National schools, and most especially Sunday schools, they 
must have little parental reflection, and less personal f?ar. “ Would not 
that mother be an unnatural monster who should stafid by and snatch 
out of her child’s mouth the bread which a kind friend had just put into 
it? But such a mother would be merciful compared ^with her who 
should rob her children of the opportunity of learning to read the word 
of God when it is held out to them. Remember that, if you slight the 
present offer, or if, after having sent your children a few times, you 
should afterwards keep them at home under vain pretences, you will 
have to answer for it at the day of judgment.” “ Is there any mother 
here present who will venture to say, * I will doom the child I bore to 
sin and hell, rather than put them or myself to a little present pain by 
curtailing their evil inclinations?’ — ‘ I will let them spend the Sabbath in 
ignorance and idleness, instead of sending them to school Nor did 

our departed monitress instruct only the rising generation of the poor. 
By her tracts of all descriptions she left no age, no disposition, no class 
among them untried. Her narratives are *so simply told, and so lively, 
that they are in the highest degree amusing to the child, while they 
(overflow witli wisdom for the mature. Intelligible to the meanest, they 
are interesting to the educated. It is no mean praise of them to say that 
they arc published by the autliority of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to which she was for forty -three years, and up to her 
death, a warm friend, ancLregular contributor. 

I have, my brethren, detained you long ; but on such a subject it 
\vas (liflicult to be brief. I have endeavoured to beguile the length by 
making her whose departure we dare not lament herself the preacher of 
the occasion. In her own words, for the most part, I have placed her 
before you ; and in her own w^ords I will add : to admire the cxccl- 
Icnecs of others without imitating them, is fruitless admiration.” Let 
not this pointed sentence reproach us who profess, and surely in sin- 
cerity, to venerate her memory. Let our ** admiration” be fruitful ; it 
cannot transfer to us her intellectual qualities, but it may lead us, through 
the grace of God, to what is yet more valuable, and what she has ac- 
knowledged to be so. It may lead us to her simple faith and piety, 
her active holiness, her enlightened and spiritual attachment to our 
common Church, her liberal benevolence, her earnest zeal in the disse- 
mination of the truth, and that forwardness to do our duty in that state 
of life into which it has pleased God to call us, which our Catechism has 
taught from our Bible, and which none knew better than Kferself to teach 
or to practise. Would w'c honour her as she would be honoured ? Let us 
hear her once more in the preface to her “ Practical Piety.’* “ It would 

Ccclebs, chap, xxviii. 

See “The Sunday-School,” in the “Cheap Repository.” 

Practical Piety, ch^»p. 

VOL. XV. NO. X. 4 I 
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shed a ray of brightness on her (the writer’s) parting hour, if she could 
hope that any caution here held out, any principle here suggested, any 
habit here recommended, might be of use to any, when the hand which 
now guides the pen can be no longer exerted in their service. This 
would be remembering their friend in a way which would evince the 
highest affection in them ; which -would confer the truest honour on 
herself.” May the grave speak not in vain ! especially when its im- 
pressive' voice repeats the Saviour’s charge — “Go, and do thou 
LIKEWISE.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON REVIVALISM. 

It is a doctrine of the Church, that as Baptism is the appointed 
means by which we enter into covenant with God, and become his 
children by adoption and grace, the Holy Spirit, of whose influence 
water is the outward and visible sign, is then specially communicated ; 
and that he continues to ope;*ate upon us, striving to overcome the evil 
of our nature, and moving us to will and to do such things as be good : 
not indeed irresistibly to the destruction of free-will, yet not so feebly 
but that all holy desires and efforts, however weak through the infir- 
mity, and imperfect through the corruption of human nature, may by 
Ins gracious aid be made effectual. Thus all who by water and the 
Spirit are regenerate, and become members of Christ, arc truly in a state 
of grace, except they be reprobate ; which those only are to be regarded 
who, by long and obstinate rebellion against the Holy Ghost, have at 
length grieved him to depart, aiid leave them to liopeless impenitence. 
Thus the natural principle of evil, and the implanted principle of good, 
strive continually for the mastery ; while the individual is either 
advancing in truth and holiness, by obedience to the heavenly monitor, 
or else alienating himself more and more from God, by a choice of evil 
courses, or a dependence upon his own inventions. 

It is peculiarly the excellence of this doctrine that it accords with 
every truth, and squares with every duty. It recognizes fully the evil 
and blindness of the heart, and ascribes all good directly to the agency 
of the Spirit. It magnifies the goodness of God, who strives long with 
man, and vindicates His justice, when He at length abandons the 
obdurate sinner to the consequences of his own wilful transgression. 
It bids us not be weary in well-doing, assured that every exertion, for 
others as for^ouiiselves, is aided by a more than human agency. It 
encourages the humble penitent with the assurance, that since he is 
unable of himself even to think a good thought, every holy desire is of 
the Spirit, and consequently a pledge that his prayers, though imper- 
fect, will be accepted, and bjs efforts, though weak, be made effectual. 


” Luke 37. 
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And it warns the advanced Christian to beware of resting upon present 
attainments, lest* he should tempt the Spirit to withdraw that influence 
by which alone he is sanctified, enlightened, and kept. 

But the two great bodies of Nonconformists, the Wesleyan ^Metho- 
dists and the Congregational Dissenters, as well in Ameripa as at home, 
though they hold the opposite creeds of Arminius and of Calvin, yet 
agree in rejecting this doctrine. They confound thc^ regeneration, by 
which we obtain the name and privileges of God’s children, and which, 
as its very name denotes, is necessarily and essentially sudden, with the 
renovation by which we arc led by the Spirit to repentance and holiness, 
a process as necessarily gradual, and continued througli life. To the 
doctrine which results from this union, they ascribe the properties of 
both the constituents. Like renovation it effectually sanctifies, and 
like regeneration it is sudden : and since the fruits of the Spirit arc not 
to be looked for in a character whose presumed conversion is recent, and 
which is consequently still untried, the assurance of the individual is 
received as a sufficient, and among the Wesleyans, looked for as a 
necessary, evidence. 

Hence the anomaly of rejecting the evidence of sound Scriptural prin- 
cijdcs, illustrated b}'* a holy life, as insufficient, unless confirmed by a 
personal assurance, definite in its origin, and absolute in its degree- 
Jlence the too common spectacle of a felt^n dying at the gallows with 
the language of a triumphant Christian on his lips, who but a few days 
or hours before was glorying in his crimes. And hence the delusion of 
leceiving the convulsions and ravings of weak and excited girls as 
conversion, and regarding an extensive propagation of the disease as a 
glorious out-pouring of the Spirit, a “ llevival” of the work of God, 

In America, llevivalism prevails among the Wesleyans, and in both 
the great sections of the Congregationalists. It forms a prominent and 
most important part of their system. Camp meetings and other assem- 
blages are held specially to promote it, and particular seats, called 
“ anxious benches,” arc set apart for the expectant converts. Histories 
of conversions, estimated by thousands, are continually rcacliing us from 
across the Atlantic, and have induced numbers in this country to wish 
that a similar spirit could he awakened here. It is proj:)er that such 
persons should know the true nature of Revivalism, and its actual 
results. 

In England, Revivalism has shewn itself at times among the W’'es- 
leyans, but very partially, and at long intervals. It has never been 
either sanctioned or condemned formally by the leaders of the Con- 
nexion. They seem to have regarded it with much uncertainty, fearful 
to oppose what might be the work of God, yet doubtful of its irre- 
gularities and excesses. Its chief promoters have been found among 
the local preachers, who have not unfrequently succe*edefl in exciting it 
at a country preaching-house ; but as it is maintained only with extra- 
ordinary excitement^ a superintendent may eflectually check it by pro- 
hibiting unusually frequent and extended services. Once fairly 
established, it spreads in a circle, numbering its victims by thousands, 
Until it is checked, cither by the 'judgment of the preachers in the 
surrounding circuits, or by th(^ attention of the congregations whicli 
have escaped ceasing to be directed to the subject with sufficient 
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inten 3 ity to favour the spread of the disease after the novelty has 
subsided. l 

The western division of Cornwall has been the chief seat of Re- 
vivalism^ Methodism was established here very early, and has been 
far more suc(;essfiil than in any other part of the world. Preaching 
houses were built at St. Ives, (the origin«ol seat of the Western Circuit,) 
inlY43; Redrutii, 1760 ; Truro, 1768 ; Gwennap, 1770 ; Falmouth 
and Penzance, 17^78 ; Hayle, St. Agnes, and Marazion, 1780 ; Penryii, 
1788; Helston and St. Mary’s (Sciliy), 1764; and Camborn, 1803. 
Until 1786, all were included in one Circuit, whose length was more 
than forty mifes. In that year tliey were divided between two, 
with Redruth for the centre of the eastern, and Penzance of the 
western section. In 1800, Truro took a division from Redruth, and 
Helston from Penzance ; and each of the four has been since sub- 
divided. 

The population of this part of the county, which contains the great 
mining district, and the principal seaports and fishing stations, is very 
considerable. In 73 parishes, it contains 170,307 inhabitants, about 
7 in 10 acres ; while the eastern part, in 131 parishes, has a population 
of 130,137 ; about 1 in 4 acres. In 1801, the poifulation of the whole 
county ^was 182,000. It is this very dense population, with very deticient 
church room, yet with supeH-ior intelligence and morals, which has 
given to Methodism its extraordinary success. It has been usual to 
assert that Cornwall has been indebted to the success of Methodism for 
its civilization and morals : the reverse is the truth. ]\fethodism has 
been indebted for its success in Cornwall^ to the previous more than 
ordinary intelligence and morals of the county » 

A Revival is created and supported by evening services, prolonged 
much beyond the usual hour. At about eight o’clock the congregation 
is formally dismissed': then, after a short interval, a second service is 
commenced, consisting of liymns, prayers, and addresses, alternately, 
and continued to a very late liour, sometimes until past midnight. The 
attacks seldom occur earlier than nine, or later than eleven o’clock. A 
certain amount of bodily exhaustion would appear to be necessary to 
overcome the constitutional power of resistance to the impression, while 
too great a degree destroys the susceptibility. With very few excep- 
tions, the subjects are young unmarried women. They are seized with 
convulsions, often so violent, that the efforts of four or five persons are 
required, as in epilepsy, to control their struggles ; and they cry out 
incessantly and loudly. Their exclamations are short ejaculatory 
prayers, often suggested by the bystanders. When the violence of the 
paroxysm subsides, the struggles cease, the individual declares herself 
released or delivered, and is forthwith regarded by those who sanction 
Revivals, as a converted person. The same variation occurs in this as 
in the other forms of hysteria. The paroxysm, in some cases, is over 
in less than an hour, and in others continues five or six. 

There arc few among the advocates of Revivals, who do not admit 
that such conversions are very* suspicious, and regret the irregularities 
which accompany them : but they contend, that so large a proportion of 
the converts stand, that the evils are tp be endured as a small set-off 
against the extensive and important benefits connected with them. A 
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brief history of llevivalism in the west’ of Cornwall will prove the 
incorrectness of their opinion. i 

At the next Conference after the death of Mr. Wesley, in 1791, the 
number of members in tlie west Cornwall Circuits, was reported to be 
3,242. In 1798, they had increased to 4,637. In the followmg year, 
a Revival broke out and spread through the Circuits, creating an increase 
of 4,347. Now began a rapid falling away, which continued through 
six years. The diminution was 1,494 in the first year, and 4,263 in 
the six. 

[n 1806 there w'as a small increase, which became greater ’in the 
successive years. In 1812 and 1813 it was very consicferable. Early 
in 1814 a Revival commenced at Redruth, and in a very short time 
affected nearly 3,000 in this Circuit alone. On one occasion the 
preaching-house was open for the whole of a day and night. The 
malady spread gradually and regularly in every direction, as far as 
Truro in the east, and llelston in the west ; in both which it raged 
violently. It remained not long in any oiie town ; and hence, before it 
could cross the comparatively thinly-peopled tracts west of Helston and 
cast of Truro, it liad so far diminished, that the interest and expectation 
subsided. Penzandte was very slightly scourged, and St. Austlc appears 
to have escaped. 

The number alfectcd cannot be estimated with certainty, for very 
many were excluded before the annual report was made to the Con- 
ference, An excitement of an opposite nature occurred shortly after, 
in the rejoicings which celebrated the peace, and which, in most 
places, were continued through several days. The Elora dance, a 
festivity annually observed in Helston, from time immemorial, on the 
8th of May, in which persons of all ranks dance through the streets to 
a particular tune, was every where the interlude to all the other amuse- 
ments, and all wlio joined the dance were of course excluded. Still the 
report for the year gave an increase of .5,039 ; viz. 253 for the Penzance 
Circuit, 1,070 for Truro, 1,288 for llelston, and 2, 128 for Redruth. 

The usual decay followed. There was a diminution of 4,373 in 
seven years, and no increase was again reported until 1822. 

In 1824, a very partial Revival affected the Redruth and Truro 
Circuits, 915 being added in the first, and 792 in the second. In the 
same year Helston gained but 70, and Penzance 31. A melancholy 
case of insanity, which occurred during this epidemic, appears to have 
given a happy clieck to the system. A girl at Redruth who had 
been affected, feared to fall from her state of grace, and determined to 
secure her salvation by forfeiting her life to the law. Her first impres- 
sion was to murder her mother, but she was deterred from this crime 
by the consideration that her mother was unfit to die. Shortly after 
she saw some children playing near an abandoned ilhine, and resolved 
to throw one of them into it ; but with the inconsistency of a lunatic, 
though her object was detection, she desisted from her purpose on 
seeing a man approacliing. At length she was left in the house with 
only a little brother, and she sent him for some water, while she pre- 
pared a handkerchief with a nooso On his return with the cup of 
water, she asked him, “ Would ^ou like to go to heaven, dear ?” The 
poor child smiled in her face, and said, “ Yes upon which she put tlie 
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noose around his neck, and suspended him from a hook behind the 
door. Then sitting down, slif sang hymn^ while she watched his 
dying struggles. She was tried at the Cornwall assizes for the murder, 
and of course acquitted as insane. 

The following table will shew the effect of Revivals. It gives the 
increase or diminution of numbers in the Circuits alluded to for every 
year, from 1791 1821. 


Year. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 

Year. 

Increase. 


Decrease 

1791 


11 . 


. — 

1807 . . 

60 . . 


— 

1792 


— , 


42 

1808 . . 

180 . . 


— 

1793 


* — . 


. 392 

1809 . . 

293 . . 


— 

1794 


219 . 


. — 

1810 . . 

207 . . 


— 

1795 


193 . 


. — 

1811 . . 

145 . . 


— 

1796 


683 . 


. — 

1812 . . 

805 . . 


— 

1797 


385 . 


. — 

1813 . . 

1714 . . 


— 

1798 


319 . 


. — 

1814 m. . 

5039 . . 


— 

1799 

ni. 

4347 . 


. — 

1815 . . 

— . . 


480 

1800 


, 


. 1494 

1816 . . 

— . . 


1132 

1801 


— 


. 878 

1817 . . 

— , . 


675 

1802 


— . 


. 505 

1818 . . 

— . . 


744 

1803 


— . 


. 771 

1819 . . 

— . . 


695 

1804 


— . 


. 310 

1820 . . 

"¥ • • 


519 

1805 


— . 


305 

1821 . . 



128 

1806 


32 . 


— 






It is evident, tlicrefore, that Revivals occasion an actual loss to 
Methodism. From 176G to 1708, the average annual increase was 07. 
Had it thus continued until 1805, the numbers in connexion would 
then have been 5,31(), instead of 4,721. From 1800 to 1813, the 
average annual increase was 429, which would have given 11,503 for 
1821, but the number was only 8,823. Thus there is not only an 
actual foiling away of those apparently gained during the Revival, but 
also a loss of thousands who otherwise would have probably joined. 
The effect of a Revival is a general blight upon religion. The excluded 
are hardened ; others are scandalized ; and the standard of religious 
principle is materially lowered through retaining in connexion, as reli- 
gious characters, multitudes who at last must be expelled. And the 
duration of the evil merits particular attention. Months, and even 
a year or two, afford no criterion of the loss. 

There is a mischief far more serious and permanent. Revivals have 
an irresistible tendency to substitute in the minds of the people excited 
feelings for consistent conduct as a standard of religion. Not indeed 
that the regular preachers would be likely to fall into this error ; but 
the local preachers, who are at least ten times more numerous, and the 
class-leaders far more numerous still, and whose personal influence is in- 
comparably greater than that of their principals, are carried away by the 
common delusion, find, acting in perfect sincerity, strengthen what they 
ought to correct. To whatever cause it may be ascribed, the morals of 
the west of Cornwall have undergone a striking and lamentable change 
since 1814. The county had always been distinguished for loyalty : it 
is now decidedly democratic. Before that period open prostitution was 
unknown, and there was not a single street-walker even in the naval 
port of Falmouth : now the different towns swarm with them. 

The subject well deserves attentive consideration. Not indeed that 
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Revivals are likely to prevail again iij England. The Wesleyan 
preachers must feel it their duty to check them as the most fatal 
scourge to their cause ; and the danger^of English Dissent is not found 
in excitement. But the character and prospects of the United States 
have a most important bearing upon the destinies and dutioe of this 
country ; and there Revivalism is identified with the creed of all the 
orthodox Christians, except the Episcopalians. That it will destroy 
religion as far as it prevails is unquestionable. Lef us hope that the 
admirable child of our own Apostolical Cdiurch will be* kept pure amidst 
the corruption, and strong amidst the ruin ; so that when all the stubble 
of human inventions which ignorant and wilful men have built upon 
the foundation of Christ shall .have been destroyed, tliere may yet be 
found in America a glorious and enduring temple. 

Anti-Fanatic. 


BISHOP D. WILSON ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 

[We here subjoin an excellent epitome of the arguments for a 
National Establishment, appended in a note to the Bishop of Calcutta’s 
first sermon in India, and to which we alluded in our last Niirabcr, 

First, //.S’ to the hearing of Scripture history and of matters of fact. 

1. A prince or government is the parent of the people. As a lather 
then is bound to provide for the religious instruction of liis children, to 
repress open vice, and advance their spiritual and moral well-being ; so 
is a prince. 

2. Accordingly, Abraham received a commendation for acting thus 
towards his children and household, which were a tribe or little state. 

3. Job declares it to he the acknowledged sentiment of men that 
idolatry was an iniquity to he punished by the judge. 

4. The Almighty set an example of the strictest union of Church 
and State, and of an ample national religious establishment, in the case 
of the Jews. 

5. The several kings of Israel and Judah are commended in propor- 
tion as they restored pure religion, and repressed idolatry, and were 
zealous for the glory of God amongst the people, by supporting the 
national establishment — as David, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Josiah. 

6. King Solomon was the leader of religion in Israel, made the 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, and evidently thought it no 
invasion of the sacerdotal office to take the first part in acts of national 
piety. 

7. When God was about to turn the captivity of lys people, he raised 
up public men, as Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel, to join the civil and eccle- 
siastical functions, and induce the heathen monarchs to countenance 
and maintain the true religion. 

8. The prophets treat not only the Jewish people, but all the neigh- 
bouring heathen nations, in the aggregate, as communities amenable to 
God, and represented by their princes, 

9. They also foretold that “Kings should be nursing fathers and 
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queens nursing mothers to the Church** under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. 

10. Our blessed Lord not Anly conformed to the divine law of the 
Jews, but also to all the pious human institutions of his country ; the 
worshiptof the synagogues, for example ; though he condemned openly 
the real abusos introduced by the Scribes and Pharisees. 

11. The inspired Apostles did the same. 

1 2. The first Ciiristian Roman emperor established the pure religion, 
and discountenanced idolatry, with the approbation of the whole Church 
of Christ, as a duty clearly deducible from the example of all pious 
princes under l*he Old Testament. 

Ir3. In the sixteenth century, the .learned Reformers to a man 
exhorted and assisted the princes to establish pure religion wherever the 
opportunity occurred. 

14. The Church of Scotland is an established religion. 

15. All the reformed foreign Churches, whether Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic, are Establishments aided by the State. 

16. There is no example up to the present hour of any Christian 
country omitting to provide for the profession of Christianity amongst 
the people. The United States of America is no valid exception, as 
religious education is provided for, the Sabbath guarded by law, pro- 
fan ejicss repressed, the army and navy furnished with chaplains, and a 
public establishment of religion, to a certain extent, retained in many 
of the States. 

17. Many learned and pious divines in England and Scotland, 
though dilfering from the Church of England iu many points, have 
espoused the principle and duty of an established religion. “ All the 
old nonconformists,*’ Bishop StilUngflect says, “ thought themselves 
bound to communicate with the Church of l^mgland, and looked upon 
separation from it as a sin, notwitlistanding the corruptions supposed 
by them to be in it. 

Dr. Chalmers thus defends both his own Church and the Church of 
England : Let our ecclesiastical malcontents ascribe what corrup- 

tions they will to the Establishments of England and Scotland, we hold 
them to be the destined instruments both for propagating and for aug- 
menting the Christianity of our land, and shall never cease to regret the 
overthrow of this mighty apparatus as a catastrophe of deadliest import 
to the religious character of our nation.** 

18. It ought to be added that there is no example of any heathen 
government without a national religion, which, however corrupt and 
idolatrous, still had some hold on the fears and forebodings of man, and 
responded in some imperfect manner to the interior voice of conscience, 
and laid the basis of obedience in a reference to a future judgment. 

Such is the stream of evidence as to the bearings of Scripture history, 
of matters of fact, and the opinions of the greatest names. 

Secondly, to the reasons for National Establishments. 

1 . The ct)rruption of nature is such, that no sufficient care would be 
taken by unconnected individuals, without a plan, without adequate 
funds, and without the protection of the State, for the propagation and 
support of Christianity. 

2. The out-places, and the more crqwded population of large cities 
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would especially be neglected, even in ,the most wealthy nations, as 
uniform experience has proved. 

3. Needful support being precariols, a learned and pious and 
respectable Clergy would not be trained. 

4. Schools and Universities would fade, a learned preparation for the 

Church being less insisted on. , 

5. Vice, profaneness, desecration of the Sabbath, &c. which abound 

now, would be much increased the moment Christianity ceased to be 
part and parcel of the law of the land. • 

6. The grand doctrines and facts of the Advent, Incarnation, 
Epiphany, Death, Sacrifice, Resurrection of Christ — of , the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, — and of the Mystery of the holy Trinity would be less 
firmly incorporated with the first feelings of the common people, if there 
were no creeds, and no religious national services to keep them full 
before the consciences of men. 

7. The doctrines of ministers and teachers of youth would be per- 
petually changing and declining, till Deism, or what is termed Unita- 
rianism, a species of Deism, would probably, through the corruption of 
man, prevail. 

8. There would be no standard of public doctrine and no subscrip- 

tions to articles of faith, to which the false opinions of individual 
ministers might be recalled by due spiritUcal authority. . , 

9. When general decays of real piety s|)rcad, (which would probably 
.soon be the case,) there would be no principle of resuscitation within 
the nation — nothing left to fall back upon, and for the faithful few to 
appeal to, 

10. Public humiliations and thanksgivings, which are called for by 
Almighty God from every Christian people, would be less duly cele- 
brated. 

11. The appeal to an oath, which is now ‘‘ the end of all strife,’* and 
on which all distributive justice and all the safety of property depend, 
would be rendered insecure, 

12. The loyalty, tranquillity, and peaceableness of a j^eople, founded 
on the fear of God and nourished by the constant national prayers 
ofibred for the king and ids government, would be less binding on the 
conscience. 

1 3. There would be no national profession of Christianity, no national 
acknowledgment of God, no visible national body of Christ, no recog- 
nized autliorities in the Church to receive the oaths of princes, nobles, 
and parliaments on their inauguration. 

14. The principle of self-preservation which induces all states to 
avoid what would displease a superior neighbouring power, which had 
sufficient strength to destroy it, would be violated as it respects that 
infinitely powerful and glorious Sovereign by “ whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice.” 

15. England having had a national Establishment from the date of 
its conversion to Christianity, and possessing it now in a reformed 
mode, though with confessed attendant defects, would hazard much 
more the anger of the Almighty in dissolving the tie, than if such a 
connexion had not previously existed, and the question of national 
Establishments was untouched.; 

VOL. XV. NO. X. 4 k 
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IG. A moment of great pglitical excitement is the most dangerous 
moment for rash innovations in matters of religion. 

17. In the propagation of Christianity in heathen lands, there would 
be no liturgy, no creeds, no ecclesiastical polity, no discipline, no 
authori^j^ed religion to give permanence and security to the young and 
imperfect habits of the new converts. 

1 8. The tics of gratitude, loyalty, and union of interests could not be 
formed as Christhmity spread — the diffusion of which would probably 
be the dissolving*, not the drawing closer, the connexion with the parent 
state. 

19. ‘The depent and lawful veneration for ancient usages and pre- 
scribed forms would be destroyed — which in infant Churches would set 
every thing afloat and leave them to go in endless search of new disco- 
veries in discipline and Church order. 

Thirdly. As to objections to Church Establishments. 

“ 1 speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” — There is no end 
of objections. In the corrupt state of man, and the imperfection of all 
he does, objections may be easily multiplied. If men of learning and 
experience weigh the whole question, they will sec it beset with diliicul- 
ties. All wo need to contend for is, that the preponderance is in favour 
of Establishments, and yet more decidely against dissolving them rashly, 
wliqii ulrcady long settled. 

It may be sufficient to iiofice a very few, 

1. Tlic objection that Christ’s ‘‘ kingdom is not of this w'orld” is as 
applicable to the use of any external means, however discreet, towards 
a spiritual end — the payment of a minister’s support — the building of a 
church or chapel — as to a religious Establishment. A fence round a 
garden, says a good writer, may as well be objected to. 

2, The objection tliat a government may mistake what is true reli- 
gion, does not alter the general duty. A father is bound to instruct 
liis children, and it is no proof to the contrary that many fathers have 
instructed their children amiss. 

G. The objection that Moliammedanism, Hinduism, Popery, might 
he cstahlislied, is answered by tlie preceding remark. Guilt is upon 
the heads of those who, ])laced in trust, seek not for the true religion in 
its purity. The objection is the same as one that should be drawn 
against all civil government, because many governments have mistaken 
what is justice, truth, equity in punishments, rewards, &c. &c. 

4. The objection that many princes, under the pretext of maintaining 
religion, have persecuted those who refused to follow it, proceeds on a 
misunderstanding of the (|uestion before us, which is, not whether an 
exclusive religious form of worship should be imposed on a nation, 
with penalties on those who withhold obedience — but merely whether a 
connexion ought to exist between the Church and State on some con- 
venient footing, and limited by reasonable conditions, sufficient to 
discharge a prince’s duty to God as the parent of his people, in offering 
mean# of religious instruction to all under his government ; but by no 
means to the extent of compelling obedience — on the contrary, a full 
liberty is supposed to be granted to those who may differ from the 
majority in the plan of worship, and discipline— and no restraint 
imposed but on open immorality, blasprhemy, and profaiieness. 
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The balance of arguments, tilcrefore, is strongly in favour of Church 
Establishments, as best suite*d to such a cveature as man, and in such a 
state of moral disorder as we confessedly find him. It is, we contend, 
the duty, under these circumstances, oi the supreme power to consult 
the highest and most obvious good of the community, by making 
Christianity the basis of civil government, by taking care tha! proper 
places and persons be provided for the instruction of the jleople and the 
worship of God, by seeing that a due maihteniince J)e allotted to the 
Clergy, and by such other ficts as may evince a reverence for religion 
and a desire to honour, in the administration of affairs, the authority of 
that revelation, the evidences of which are so clear and abundant# 


THE CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Editor, — Although I have recently occupied several of your 
valuable pages in urging attention to the Soeieties for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge and Propagating the G()si)e1, yet 1 am willing to 
believe yon will allow me to make a few further observations on the 
same subject, which in every point of view must he regarded as vastly 
important; and which is more intimately conneeted with the pros[)erity 
of the Chiircli than many of us seem to bg aware. * * 

Your book, Mr. Editor, falls into the hands of many who really 
love “ the gates of Zion/* and who would gladly do any thing in 
tlu‘ir power to quicken her energies, and increase her efficiency ; and I 
feel assured that if it can be made to appear that, even in a remote 
degree, the Church would derive benefit from an amplification of the 
labours of her accredited Societies, there will not be wanting zeal, 
and energy, and liberality, so to anqdify them, that, under the Divine 
blessing, the greatest possible funoiint of good may be elfectcd. The 
Societies have been labouring, for above a century, to promote, both in 
this country and in foreign parts, the best interests of mankind, and as 
far as their means and opportunities liavt*, allowed, have essentially 
contributed to the advancement of Cliristian knowledge, and the esta- 
blishment of Christians in their holy faith. But, perhaps, at no period 
of their history was there ever greater need of their services, or stronger 
reasons for the union of Churchmen in their support, than there are at 
the present moment. When the enemy is awake and active, those 
within the fortress ought not to slumber.” “ The time seems to be 
approaching, when all the energies of the friends of religion will be 
reipiired for its defence. A mighty struggle appears to be impending, 
ill which the whole power of the enemies of divine truth will be 
exerted to the utmost for the overthrow, not only of our religious insti- 
tutions, but of Christianity itself.” (Report S.P.-C. K. 1832.) At 
such a time, therefore, the conductors and friends of the Societies are 
called upon to exert themselves in no ordinary or measured manner, 
both to make known their capabilities and objects, and to invfte the 
cordial cooperation of every member of the Church. 

The valuable labours of the Societies should be universally known 
und appreciated, and, if possible, all classes of men made to derive 
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benefit from them. To this end I would earnestly repeat the recom- 
mendation to the Clergy, to Establish Committees * in their respective 
parishes. And I would further advise them to form among the mem- 
bers of each episcopal congregation, a body of associate contributors, 
which may move in its own circle, and be in union with the local 
Societies of its particular parish or district. Every Churchman would 
then have an o*pportiinity of labouring with the Church in the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge, and no one could plead ignorance of the means which 
the Church recommends us to use. Subscriptions should be solicited 
from both rich and poor : — the former should be entreated to contribute 
liberally, the latter in proportion to their ability ; and no sum, however 
small, should be rejected. Thus stimulating one another, subscribing 
would become general, and it would be considered discreditable in any 
person to contribute nothing. It would be highly desirable also to form 
associations at our different colleges and schools, — at Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, the Charter- House, &:c., where the pupils 
might each contribute something ; and whilst they would thus mate- 
rially augment the general funds of the Societies, they would learn to 
cherish an attachment to the institutions of the Church, and to take 
delight in doing good. And even at Charity and National Schools 
something of this sort might be done with good effect. It would teach 
the children, that even in their humble stations they are capable of 
doing something for the good of others ; it would create in them a 
respect for the Church, attach them to their ministers, and in no small 
degree imi)rove the funds of the Societies. “ E. O.” in the Christian 
Remembrancer for August, states, that if every child now receiving 
education in Church principles were to subscribe a penny a week, the 
enormous sum of 195,000Z. would be collected in a year. Conse- 
quently, a penny a months given by each child, would place upwards of 
40,000^. per annum at the disposal of the Church Societies. And as a 
further means of promoting and encouraging general cooperation, I 
would, above all things, recommend the Clergy frequently to plead for 
the Societies from the pulpit. This method could hardly fail of being 
productive of most beneficial results ; for whilst the great duty of aiding 
the Societies would be set forth, the proper motives to action would be 
inculcated, and in communicating a blessing to others, we might hope 
to be also blessed ourselves. So that “ self-love itself would plead for 
love to our brethren.” Forget not,” said a pious Archbishop, “ the 
Church of God, and to seek the good of Zion ; it is not only your duty 
but your benefit.” Sermon -preaching has advantages which no other 
method can have. Properly exercised, it would tend to strengthen the 
faith of Christians, and enlarge their feelings of charity. It would pro- 
voke many at present inactive Churchmen to love and good works, 
prevail upon them to fight more zealously the good fight of faith them- 
selves^ and to let their light shine before the world. It would also 
lead us to take a more decided interest in our Church’s welfare at home, 


• At some places it would be advisable to have separate ComuiiUees, but at others it 
might be more convenient to have one Committee for the two Societies, and to divide the 
monf y obtained in equal moieties. 
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and to rejoice in the success of lier missionary labours abroad. And it 
would doubtless induce us to prize more highly our own privileges, and 
to entertain more devout feelings of gratitude for them. Animating 
and refreshing would it be * to the minds of good men to hear their 
ministers set forth, at stated seasons, the duty, and privilege, and plea- 
sure, of labouring to advance the kingdom of Christ— -to ln?ar them 
discourse on the certain, though, it may be, protracted issue of the 
Church’s labours, when the mists of darkness and error shall be dis- 
sipated, and the light of truth universally displayed. I long to sec 
Clergy and Laity thus publicly striving together to do good ; — the 
former, in their own peculiar station, — the latter, in due subordination 
to Clerical authority, and with a deep conviction upon their minds, that 
they are not to do good by all, but by the right means. The con- 
sequences would be happy indeed. The Church of England — at unity 
within herself — the repository of a pure faith — the seat of learning, of 
piety, and of charity — and withal established on the Rock of Ages, — 
strong in her internal resources, and staying upon her God, would be 
able to repel all assaults from without. She would be the nuwery of 
truth at home, the instructress of the nations, and a pattern to the 
world. And when judgments visit the earth, “ it may please Pro- 
vidence to make England, for her sake, as an ark on the deluge, a 
Goshen in the midst of Egypt.” 

It is true there are discouraging circumstances in our present situation, 
but it may be asked (and the question is a proper one) what is that to 
us ? We may be on the eve of great changes, but let us remember that 
no change, no alteration in temporal matters, no situation in which by 
possibility we can be placed, can cancel our obligation to promote the 
glory of God, and the well-being of our fellow-creatures ; and to these 
ends the methods proposed by the Church and the Church Societies, 
are precisely those which, under any circumstances, ought to be 
adopted. Indeed, the more turbulent the times in which wc live, 
the more prone men are to follow their own imaginations, to “ call 
evil good, and good evil, to put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness,” — the more urgently and imperatively are we called upon, with 
the Bible in our hands, to proclaim the truth as it is in Jesus, and to 
maintain it constantly and unequivocally, whoever may oppose them- 
selves to it. I observe, with deep regret, the announcement in the 
Report just issued, of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, that 
Government intends to reduce the amount of its grant to the Society, 
and eventually to discontinue it altogether. Without questioning the 
motives of those who have advised this step, we can only regard it as a 
line of policy at once inexpedient, unjust, and ungracious. Instead of 
crippling the Society just at a time when its utmost resources are 
insufficient for its great purposes — when the objects of its care are 
daily multiplying, by the emigration to the colonies? of so many of our 
countrymen , — greater facilities for religious instruction should rather 
have been afforded, and greater encouragement given the Society to 
prosecute its charitable and difficult labours. Its missionaries, too, 
suffer hardships enough, without having to endure the bitter re- 
jection, that they are no objects of England’s sympathy, and that the 
religious welfare of her colonies is regarded by her as a matter of no 
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importance. We hear/* writes one of these worthy men, “ with pain, 
the straitened state of the S®ciety’s funds; and of the possibility of a 
diminished application of them to these colonics. I trust, however, 
that an earnest and repeated a^ipeal to the inany wealthy members of 
the Church in the United Kingdom will be so liberally answered, as to 
prevent «3uch a calamity to the Colonial Church. It would be destruc- 
tive of some missions altogether, to say nothing of the hardships to the 
missionary who has entered the Society’s service, ami established himself 
in life, in the hojie that his present provision would be permanent.” 
This appeal addresses itself to our hearts, and we must not suffer it to 
be ma^c in vain. To the North American Missions, we may apply the 
observation of .Heber with respect to another portion of the spiritual 
vineyard, “ It would indeed be a grievous and heavy sin, if England, 
and all the agents of its bounty, do not nourisli and protect these 
churches.” 

The calls of Providence upon the Church of England are many and 
various, — may she not disregard or mistake them ! If some Christian 
Churches have received one, two, or five talents, she has received ten ; 
and infinitely therefore are her responsibilities increased. She of all 
Churches must not hide her talents in a napkin, or keep back aught of 
what the Lord has committed to her. She must not behold with 
apathy and indifference the advancement of false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism ^ or wilfully suffer a spigle individual to perish for lack of that 
saving knowledge, which it is her business to dispense. She must not 
shrink from making exertion to carry the sounds of salvation to lieathcn 
lands. She must not be unmindful of the calls and importunities of 
Christians in foreign parts, ** Come over and help us.” She must in 
no wise regard herself as an isolated or independent branch of the 
Church of Christ, or expect the Divine favour to continue with her, 
unless she also is ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” She 
is the steward of the mysteries of God ; and, as a steward, it becomes 
her to be found faithful. And as the blessings and privileges which are 
stipulated to the Church in lier corporate character, belong also to all 
her faithful children ; so the duties which devolve upon the one, arc 
demanded likewise from the other; and therefore we are individually 
hound to contend for the faith, to adorn its profession, and to seek the 
bringing in to its obedience, all nations, tongues, and people. This is 
the great work which w^e, as Christian individuals, and a Christimi 
people, have to uphold. In the prosecution of it, we must labour with 
unwearied zeal, and faith, and patience ; regarding every obstruction as 
a fresh impulse to exertion, and looking steadily unto Him who has all 
power committed to him, both in heaven and earth, for strength, and 
help, and protection. 

Now the Church Societies, based upon solid and right principles, and 
acknowledged as sownd auxiliaries of the Church, arc pointed out to us 
as the fittest instruments we can use for the furtherance of our great 
objects, and therefore we shall be culpable indeed if we neglect to 
use them. Cooperating heartily with tlicm, and invoking the Divine 
blessing on our work, our labour vrill not be in vain. 

Recommending immediate attention to the subject of this letter, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your constant Reader, X. 
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ORGANO-IIISTOfelCA ; 

Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 

NO. IV. — THE ORGAN AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

This is the oldest of Father Schmidt’s organs in London. It was 
built in 1685, and has always been esteemed tl^e chef d'ceuvre of 
this eminent artist. It claims a superiority over ev«ry other organ in 
Phigland, in consequence of its possessing what is called “ the quarter 
tones . * All others (and indeed piano-fortes, or any keyed rinstru - 
ment) contain only twelve semitones in the octave ;* but this has 
fourteen : — that is, in taddition to the common number of semitones, it 
possesses “ G sharp,” and a conesponding “ D sharp,” quite distinct 
notes from “ A and E flat.” Its temperament is the same as any other 
organ, hut the real beauty of the quarter tones is discoverable by playing 
in the key of E and A fiat, where, in consequence of the thirds being so 
true, we have that perfection which cannot be met with in common 
organs. It gives a peculiar brilliancy also to the key of A and E, 
in three and four sharps. These quarter tones are produced by the 
common G and D sharii, being divided (lengthways) in the middle, 
the back half of the sharp (or divided note) being as much above the 
front siiarp as that is above the natural, that more caution, as well 
as practice, is necessary in the performer. 

At the time this organ was built, there being great rivalry and 
emulation amongst the organ builders, the Honourable Ecnchcrs of the 
I'cmple received proposals both from Schmidt and Harris, to erect an 
instrument for their church ; and the proposals of each candidate being 
backed by such strong recommendations from scientific men, and 
powerful friends, tlie Jlenchers were unable to determine amongst 
tliemsclves which to employ. They therefore proposed to the can- 
didates that each should erect an organ in their church, and promised 
that the one which might contain the greatest excellences should be 
selected. This proposition was acceded to by both parties, and in 
ten months the two organs were placed in the church. So groat was 
the antipathy of Harris’s friends to his competitor Schmidt, that they 
were induced to apply the knife to the bellows of the one he erected. 
However, after listening to the respective qualifications for twelve 
months, the celebrated Judge Jeffries, who was appointed umpire at the 
last trial, decided in favour of that by Father Schmidt, which is now 
under consideration. 

Originally this organ consisted of two full rows of keys only, and an 
eclio to C- It now has three rows. The compass of the great and 
choir organs, is from F F F, to D in alt ; having no F F F, or G G sharp 
in the bass ; — the compass of the swell is from F, bblow fiddle G, to D 
in alt ; — the quarter tones are only in the great and choir organs. The 


* The organ at the chapel of the Foundling Hospital has also quarter tones, which are 
produced by means of slides over the draw stops. These are the only two organs in 
England that have these changes. We sfiall notice this instrument in its proper 
place, by which time the extensive repairs it is now undergoing by Mr. Bishop will be 
completed. » 
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swell, being of modern invention, was first applied to the Temple organ 


by the celebrated By field.* 

We will now go into the detail. 

GREAT ORGAN. 

1 Sto|^ Diapason. 

2 Open dittq. 

3 Principal. 

4 Flute. 

6 Twelfth. 

6 Fifteenth. 

7 Sexquialtra. 3 ranks. 

8 Mixture. 2 ditto. 

0 Trumpet. * 

10 Cornet. 

006 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Flute. 

3 Principal. 

4 Fifteenth. 


The stopD, &c. are as follow : — 

5 Cremona. 

6 Vox humana. 

378 pipes. 

SWELL. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Cornet. 4 ranks. 

4 Hautboy. 

,5 Horn. 

6 Trumpet. 

Swell, 290 pipes. 

Choir, 378 ditto. 

Great organ, 906 ditto. 

Total of pipes, lt574 


Since this instrument has, for upwards of a century, passed for the 
finest organ in London, it perhaps may be gratifying to our musical 
readers if we enter further into particulars. 

Schmidt’s diapasons have ever been celebrated. Those in this organ 
are Very excellent, particularly the bass of the open diapason. The 
stop diapason in the great organ is made of metal, to C in the tenor, 
and is a most delightful solo stop. The stop diapason, and flute 
in the choir, are both excellent as solo stops. The flute is metal to 
O G. The chorus of the great organ is good to the 12th and 15th. 
There is not quite body enough in the treble of the diapasons to cope 
with the mixture and sexquialtra, yet the chorus is very brilliant. The 
reed stops in the great and choir organs, are not particularly fine: 
those in the swell arc excellent both as solo and chorus stops. The 
ojjen and stop diapason^ both of metal, are parity itself. Tt is a novel 
circumstance that this organ should he without pedals ; hut we under- 
stand that these will be added in the repair it is about to undergo, by 
the same artist that lately improved the organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
has three pair of bellows, but the wind is rather unsteady ; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that Schmidt should he able to produce so pon- 
derous a tone in the lower notes of the open diapason out of so 
small a scale pipe, the double F F F measuring only seven inches 
in diameter ; whereas the same pipe in Greene’s organ, at Greenwich 
Hospital, measures twelve inches, and does not give so fine a note. 
This proves the superiority of Schmidt’s voicing. 

As a further improvement we should strongly recommend the 
addition of pedal jpipes, composition pedals, German pedals, Venetian 
swell, and dulciana, to the choir organ ; new bellows, upon the modem 
improved principle ; and another open diapason to the great organ. 

The pitch of the present instrument is a quarter of a note above the 
common pitch ; its cost was 1500 guineas, viz. the organ 1000, the 
case 500. 


* The swell in the prgan of St. Paul’s Cathedral was made some lime after this, 
by a builder of the name of Crang. 
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NO. V. THE ORGAN AT ST. SEPULCHHe's CHURCH. 

Having given some account of the otgans of Schmidt and Schrider, 
vve will now direct the attention of our readers to tliat at the head of 
this paper, which was built by Renatius Harris, in 1607, and s¥pposed 
to be tlie oldest of his make now in London, It originally consisted 
of a great and choir organ only ; but, after an extensive repair b}" the 
elder son-in-law to Harris^ about 1760, the ^well was added ; 

and a new clarion y and open diapason bass w*as added to the 

great organ. After this repair, the judgment of organ-builders and 
connoisseurs decided it to be the finest in London, although not the 
largest. In 1817, an important improvement was made, by extending 
the compass of the great and choir organs to E in alt, and making 
the bass long octave. Another open diapason^ all through, w^as added 
to the great organ ; and a dulciana to the choir organ, and also an 
octave of pedals^ and pedal pipes. In 1827, the swell was enlarged 
in compass, from E in the tenor, to gamut, (G in the bass), with a 
Venetian front ; likewise two octaves of German pedals, commencing 
at C C C to C C and C, and also two coupling stops, to unite the choir 
and swell to the great organ, when required. The last tw^o repairs 
were made by that eminent artist, Mr. Gray, who has the care of the 
organ, and whose fame is so extensively known, • . 

There have been several accounts published of this organ, in 
periodical and other works, from wdiich we will make a few extracts for 
tlie sake of tliose of our readers who feel interested in the subject. The 
etdebrated Mr. Russell, formerly organist at the Foundling Hospital, 
is said to have been extremely partial to the organ at Se])ulchrc’s 
Church, Snowhill ; and has been heard to say, that it wuis the fincwSt 
instrunient upon which he ever played, and that the trumpet-stop could 
not be c([ualled in the kingdom.”* The well-known artist, Mr. James 
Davis, who executed the extensive organ repairs at St. Saviour’s 
Church, about twelve years ago, thought highly of the organs built by 
Schmidt and Harris, and observed, “ The diapasons, in the organ of 
St. Paul’s Catliedral, and the reed stops, in that of St. Sepulchre, were 
the finest in England.”'!* The Encyclopcedia Londinensis, Vol. XIll. 
p. 602, describes “ the organ of this Church as an extremely good one ; 
and particularly remarkable for its fine trumpet-stop.” 

In addition to these commendations, may be added the opinions of the 
celebrated organ builders, Green, Avery, and England, who all bore 
testimony to the rich quality of tone it possessed. So partial was 
Byticld the elder to the instrument under consideration, that he woidd 
forbid any one beside himself to tune it, alleging, that he never could 
attend to a second on the same day ; inasmuch as he could not bear 
“ to hear any reed work after it,” Indeed, his par^ality was carried 
,so far as to request that his body might, after death, be interred as near 
to it as possible ; and which request has since been complied with, he 
«ow lying in the south-western part of the church-yard. Avery and 
England add their testimony as to its “ hrilllancy and crispness in the 
chorus.” 


* See the Montlily Magazine, for January, IS 1 4, p. 552 ; and also for July, 1814. 
t See the Gentleinau’s Magazine, for Maich, 1827, p. 284. 
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The stops which this organ conhiins are as follows : — 


GREAT ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Op«n ditto, 
a Ditto ditto. 

4 Principal. 

5 Twelfth. 

6 Fifteenth. 

7 Larigot. 

8 Tierce. 

9 Sfexquialtra. '3 ranks, 

f 10 Mixture * 2 ditto. 

11 Trumpet. 

12 Clarion. 

13 Cornet. 5 ranks. 

14 Pedal Pipes. 

1010 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Flute. 


3 Dulciana to C. 

4 Principal. 

5 Fifteenth. 

0 Cremona. 

7 Voxhumana. 

383 pipes. 

SWELL. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Principal. 

4 Hautboy. 

5 Horn. 

G Trumpet. 

7 Sexquialtra. 3 ranks. 

314 pipes. 
Choir 383 ditto. 

Great organ 1010 ditto. 

Total of pipes 1707 


The compass of the great and choir organs extends from O G to E 
in alt, 57 notes ; the sivell, from gamut G to E in alt, 46 notes. The 
pedal pipes are brought on by means of a side pedal, and may be used 
separately, or attached to the choir, or great organ keys. There are two 
other pedals, to unite the German pedals to the great and choir organs, 
together or separately. There arc also two others, to unite the 
swell and choir organs to the great one, together or separate. The choir 
organ is in a distinct case, in front of the great organ, similar to those in 
Cathedrals. The swell, previous to the repair in 1817, was of tlie 
same compass, and contained the same number of stops as the one 
above-described In the Temple organ, being precisely of the same 
<inality, and built by the same artist. The stop diapasons, in tlic great 
organ and swell, arc both of meta/^ and of a very fine quajity. 

As this Church of St. Sepulchre is about’ to undergo an extensive 
repair next year, an excellent opportunity will be ailbrded of enlarging 
the organ still further, by extending the compass of the swell to C in 
the bass, and having a new sound-board to the great organ, for the 
sake of facilitating the tuning ; the great organ being at present too 
contracted. Tlicrc will then be a further opportunity of adding pedal 
pipes on a huger scale ; and we sincerely hope the liberality of the 
parishioners of St. Sepulchre will be readily extended in im'proving and 
•preserowg an organ, of which they ought to feel proud. 

Having given the opinions of such eminent professional men respect- 
ing the merits of this instrument, it would be superfluous to say more. 
Tliose wlio have ^not heard it and who feel an interest in the science, 
would do well to listen and judge for themselves. , 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the organs at St. Andrew, 
Ilolborn, and at Christ Church, Newgate -street, both built by the same 
artist, and at a later date, should not have lasted out equally with this, 
which, with care, will continue another hundred years. St. Andrew’s 
organ was built, 1699 ; Christ Church, 1690 ; St. Sepulchre’s, 1677. 
We should almost fear the former twethave not died a natural death. 

* In our next number we shall give an account of the organs at Christ 
Church, Spitalficlds, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
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No. XIX.— MONUMENTS. 
Trinity Term^ 1823. 
Seaobr V. Bowle.* 


This, in tho first instance, was a pro- 
ceeding by articles in the Court of the 
Peculiar and Exempt Jurisdiction of 
Great Canford and Poole, promoted; in 
virtue of his office, by the Worshiijful 
and Ileverend Charh's Powle, Clerk, 
MasUn’ of Arts, Principal Ofiicial of the 
Peculiar and Exempt Juri'bdiction of 
Great Canford and Poole, against James 
S eager, Esq. of the parish of St. James, 
in the town and county of the town of 
Poole. It commenced in tlic Court 
below by a citation, issued on the part of 
the said Official, calling upon the del’en- 
dant to answer certain articles, lierals, 
or interrogatories, touching and eoncein- 
ing his souks health, and the lawful cor- 
rection and reformation of his manners 
and excesses, to he objected against him 
by virtue of his (tho said Ofiiciars) office: 
a)kl, more especially, for bis having ille- 
gally erected and set up, or caused lo be 
erected and set up, in the church of the 
said parish of St. James, a certain momi- 
ment, of considerable diinciisions, to the 
memory of his late wife, anil of others, 
by Ills own mere authority, in usurpation 
of the power of his Ordinary, and with- 
out any h'gal licence or faculty lirst ob- 
tained for that purpose; and «7.sv?, to 
shew good and sufficient cause (if he has 
or knows any) why he should not be de- 
creed to remove, or cause to be removed, 
such monument, as having been so 
erected and set up, without the licence 
or faculty of his Ordinary, or other law- 
ful authority in that helialf,” The appeal 
to this C^ourt (the Court of Delegates) 
was against an order or decree made by 
the official (the proinovent), rejecting a 
certain allegation brought in on the part 
of the defendant, responsive to the ar- 
ticles- 

Of the tenor of the articles, it is suf- 
ficient to say, that it precisely accorded 


with that, already described, of (he cita- 
tion. Tliat of the “ res])onsiv'^ allega- 
tion,” the subject of the app(‘al, was as 
fol low's : — 

1. That the said James Seager, party 
in this cause, now is, and for mEiny years 
last past halli been, a principal parish- 
ioiicr and inhabitant of the parisli of St. 
James, in the town and county of the 
low'll of Poole, within the Peculiar and 
Exempt Jurisdietion of Great Canford 
and Poole, in tlic county of Dorset ; and 
that, in, or about the month of January, 
in the year ot our Jajrd, 1822, Amy 
Seager, wife of the said James Seager, 
having doparted this life, was interred in 
a vaftlt ill the ehurch-yard l)elon</ing to 
the said parisli church of St. James, in 
J’oolc aforesaid — that lie, the said James 
Seager, did thereupon cause to be erected 
and set up, in tlie said church, near his 
own pew, at the cast end of tho south 
galleiy thereof, a certain monument to 
the memory of his said late wife, Amy 
Seager, and others of his family wdio 
Inul previously dejiarted this life — tliai 
no judicial or other notice or complaint 
w'liatever, was at any time, by any per- 
son, taken or made of tho erection of 
the said monument, until on or about 
the 20th tlay of July last jiast ; soon 
after which, the said James Seager w^as 
served with a certain citation, to appear 
on the 28th day of August last past, and 
answer the complaint in this behalf. 
And this wfis and is true, &c. 

2. That it has been usual and custom- 
ary, in the said parish of St. James, in 
Poole aforesaid, previous to the erection 
of any monument, to obtain the consent of 
the minister and churchwardens of the 
said parish, but not to apply for the con- 
sent of the said Ordinary, except in par- 
ticular cases — tJaat, accordingly, previous 
to the said monument being so erected 


• An allegation responsive lo ai tides in a cause of office, proinoled by the Oitlinaiy of a loyal 

peculiar, calling upon the defeiulant, 1st. to answer to ** having set up a monument lu a church in 
Ins jnrisaiction witliout a faculty ; 2aiy. to shew cause why he should not be decreed to remove 
the same— pleading, Ist. "that the said monument was erected by leave of the minister and 
chiirchwanlcns 2d]y. ‘'that it was ornamental to the said church, instead of injuiing it, or 
disfiguring it ‘'-^admitied to proof. * 
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and set up in the said parish church, ho, 
the said James Seagor, applied for, and 
obtained the consent of the minister «nd 
churchwardens of the said p.'irish, to 
erect and set up the said monument in 
the p ii<l pflrish church. 

3. That the inonument so erected and 
set up by the said James Seager, in the 
j)arish church of Su James, in Poole 
aforesaid, is a inuivil monument, and 
does not project from the wall more than 
three or^four inches, or thereabouts; ex- 
cept in one particular part, where it 
projects five inches, or thereabouts ; and 
no part of it projects or stands out so 
far, as a pillar close to it — that the said 
monument does not in any wise injure 
or disfigure the said church, but, on the 
contrary, is a great ornament thereto, 
the same being of highly polished mar- 
ble, and executed in a superior manner, 
— and that there is nothing in the design 
of, or inscription on, the said monument, 
which is at all unsuitable to the place ; 
the same consisting merely of one side 
of an obelisk, of black and gold marble, 
with Vi fbmalc figure, of white marble, 
weejiing, and leaning on, or reclining 
over, an urn of marble, of the same sort, 
and having underneath a tablet, with 
the name, age, and tune of death, of the 
said Amy S eager, and others of the 
fatnily of the said James Seager, en- 
graved thereon. 

4. The fouvtli was the usu d con- 
cluding jirticle, aveiring the truth of the 
promises. 

I'or the Rcsp'mdcvfj il/r. Ailam, and 
Dry,, Sivahey and Do(hou. 

’I'he al!egalif)n res])onsive to the arti- 
cles in this suit was, and is, iiiadmis^ilile, 
as pleading no snflieient jiia,<iric.i- 

tion of the erection of the “monument,’’ 
the siihjcct of the suit. VVe contend the 
rule of law to be that which, in substance, 
the articles allirm, nninely, that no 
monument can be set up in a chinvh, 
without a legal licence, or, the faculty 
of the Ordinary, first duly had, and 
obtained : and we also contend, that if 
this rule of law be infringed, it wdll not 
only he sullicient to found the censure of 
tlic Ordinary; hut that he is invested 
with full authority to decree a removal. 
And it is no answer to articles calling 
upon the defendant to shew cause, 
against the infliction of these penalties 
for erecting a nionumcnt without the 
Ordinary's leave, to say, that he ereefbd 
it;, forsooth, with the leave, or by the 
consent, of tlie ininhter and church- 
wardens* 

The circumstance of this monument 


being an ornament to the church, (pre- 
suming it to be) instead of disfiguring 
it, will nbt alter the rule of law : since 
its being erected without a faculty is 
eipially illegal, whether it be ornamental 
or otlierwisc. It is no defence to a 
charge of having usurjied the Ordi- 
nary’s authority,” to say, that no preju- 
dice to any, in the instance in (picstioii, 
or even that the contrary, has resulted 
from it. The offence charged is, “ the 
having usurped the Ordinary’s autho- 
rity,” which is the same in either case — 
and the legal penalties of its usurpation 
in this instance, are those already de- 
scribed. 

The fitness and convenience of the 
rnlc which the articles so affirm, is as 
obvious as the rule itself is clear and 
certain. If the Ordinary be the sole 
legal judge of the pro]>riety of any addi- 
tions to the fabric of the church, of 
which there can b(‘ no doubt — it follows, 
necessarily, that he ought to be consulted, 
in the Jitst instance, or, prior to any 
such being made. Ilis power, in this 
respect, is not arbitrary. His coristmt 
to any being, unduly, withheld, vvhou 
properly applied for, will found an ap- 
plication — it is to be presumed, a suc- 
cessful application — to his cccJesiastical 
superior. This is the rule to be collected 
from the case of Cart and Marsli ; not 
that an appeal well lies against the Or- 
din iry for ]n*omoting liis oilioe against 
those who make ailditum , to the hibric, 
wnhom ap}>l}ing for his eonsctu at all. 
Tins would, ill tlfect, he limiiing his 
j'nvilcge to that of reinoving £i\ch, after 
J’t’st, at tns.nwn w’vA*, piorifn^ them to he 
vnioance^ ; a position utterly in.Lenable, 
hut (iiie, a^ ilic ’^ame time, whifh, we 
apjn’ehend, this allegation hi'ing admitted^ 
would go but little short of affirming. 

The authorities for a position diame- 
trically opposite to this, arc sufficiently 
numerous, .uul sni'.leiently precise. Of 
monuments in cliurches {^the additions to 
the fabrics in (piesiion), Sir Kdward 
Cuke, indeed, only says, yencvally^ that 
the erection is lawful, if it be done “ in 
a ranrenicht inmnirr." Hut satis liquet ^ 
both from other text writers, and Irom 
decided cases, that this to bo done in a 
convenieiit manner, and, consequently, to 
he lawfully done, must be done, witli the 
consent of the Ordinary. Sueli are the 
doctrines ofGilison, Deggo, and Pridcanx 
— with which the dicta of liord Stowcii, 
sitting in the Consistory Court of Lon- 
don, in the cases of “ Bardin and Edwards 
against CalcoU,” and ** Maidman against 
Mal^ias,” respectively, strictly, in sub- 
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stance, concur, liastly, it clearly results 
Ironi ailjiitljved* cases — more ^ es])ccial]y 
from tlh'it of ‘‘ lliiry versus the llishop of 
Kxeter,” rc])orte(l in Strange, not only 
tint the Ordinary is tlie sole judge of 
what monuments, or the like, are fit to 
he set up in a church, but that, if set up 
in a church, without liis consent, lie may 
proceed, by suit, to re)iiove iliem, for 
THAT RfcAsoN [ill the words of the 
printed report, “n.v being set vp without 
/its consent'' \ Mi : rely ; and without any 
reference whatever to the (picstion of 
their being ornamental, or otherwise, to 
the fabric of the eliurch. 

I'or these reasons, and upon these 
authorities, we call upon your Lordsliips 
to jironouiicc against this appeal. 

For the Appellant — Lushhigton and 
J. jltldamsj Doctor ‘ij and Mr. Mercwcather, 

We contend tliat the supposed impe^ 
dinient heiey the want of a faculty, taken 
ahsolutelt! and per ac, is at inosly in tlie 
nature of the impedhnenimn impedltivum 
merely, and not, of the hnpednncnfttm 
diriniens : in other weirds, that //, in the 
absence of a faculty, the Ordinary may 
interfere to prevent the erection of a 
monument, still, that the actual erection 
without a faculty is no ecclesiastical 
ottence — d fortiori is none that can jus- 
tify a decree of removal — in tlie event, 
tliat is, of such monument heing proved 
to have been lawfully ercctinl, at least in 
other respects ; and also, at the same time, 
to be in itself, neither inconvenient nor 
uicjei’iidy. 

If, iiulced, a monument w^ero set up iu 
a elmrcli, in defiance of tlu- Ordlmry’s 
prohibition, after notice spe. I'd, or gone- 
i.'d evi‘U, not to erect without a faculty, 
this miglit possibly (supposing, for argu- 
ment’s s<iko, the (irdiiiary’s pn">cnt right 
to prohibit) lie good ground for ilecreeing 
a nmoval, vvitliout any releience, eitlier 
to the lawful erection in otlier respects, 
or to the fitness and convenience (or the 
contrary) of the structure itself. Froha- 
l>lv flit? case in Strange, upon which so 
m.icii stress has been laid, proceeded 
upon some special considerations of this 
sort, tlioiigh not appearing in the printed 
r'^port, which is contained, literally, in 
lines. Kut the case set up here rests 
uiion no such grounds. The official nei- 
tlu’i’ is, nor can be, shewn to have given 
any notice not to erect, either special or 
general even, as it was competent to 
him to have done; for instance, by 
OKhihitiiig articles to the churchwardens 
of Poole at his visitations, or at some 
one of them, particularly interrogating 
them as to the practice of erecting tomos 


in the parish church of Poole, and calling 
upon them to present all persons erecting 
th?rn without a faculty. Nothing of this 
sort is pretended; and, in the absence of 
every thing, we maintain thc*rule to he 
that which has just been stated. 

It should seem however, as already 
intimated, by no means ceriain, that the 
mere erection of a monument without a 
faculty, ev^cn after a notice (purely gia- 
iuitous) from the Ordinary not to erect, 
is a punishable olfence at all, especially 
at such same Ordiiiffry’s own instance, 
at the present day. Wc admit the strict 
rule of law, anciently^ to liave been, that 
no monument should be erected without 
a faculty ; at the same time it must^ in 
return, be conceded to us, that the ob- 
servance of that rule has been disjienseJ 
with, by coitnnon consent, in all modern 
instances. Of all the minieroiis monu- 
ments, tablets and grave stones, erected 
to the memories of deceased persons 
within that period, applications for facul- 
ties to erect any have rarely, if ever, 
occurred, in the recollection of the 9 ldest 
practtlioners in hkclesiastical Courts, 
'j’he last and latest instance upon record 
of any interference on the part of an 
Ordinary to check or control this /motvn 
practice of creeling monuments without 
i.iculties, is that reported in Strange; for 
which we have to go back more than a 
century. This, wc submit, makes it 
questionable, whether, at the present day, 
the mere absence of a faculty, under a?iy 
cinumstanees, can, or should be deemed 
sidlicicnt to constitute the erection of a 
mmumu'iit in any church or chancel, an 
eeele.sutstical ollence at all. Meantime, 
the practice so acijnojseed in, on all 
hands, of eroding monuments wiihont 
facilities, has liad one certain lesult, 
namely, ihul wi'ro OrdinariLV, generally, 
now to ))rottod to a removal ot the ino- 
iiunieius erected without faenUies in 
their several jurisdictions, indiscrimi- 
nately — as th(' rejection of this allegation 
would infer them at liberty to do — it 
would go, this, to the demolition of 
nearly all the monuments in the king- 
dom erected within the last 100 years; 
not, probably, without material injury, 
in many instance^', to tln^ actual fabrics 
of the churches themselves. 

Pc this, however, as it may, we recur 
confidently to our first position, that the 
setting up of this monument, under the 
circumstances, is no ecclesiastical oflence, 
still less is one that can justify a de- 
cree of removal, in the event of its 
being proved, that it was lawfully set up 
in other respects, and is neither, in itself, 
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inconvenient nor improper. Conse- 
quently, the defendant’s responsive allc- 
g-ation, pledging him to prove all this, 
was,* and is admissible. 'I’he current 
of authority uniformly flows tliis way — 
abstract the single case' in Strange, which 
proceeded, it may fairly be inferred, on 
some such special consideration as that 
already suggested. Oi Gibson and Pri- 
deaux, cited as authorities by the counsel 
for the respondent, we shall speak pre- 
sently. *As for the judgments said to 
have been delivered by Lord S towel], in 
the case of Maidnian against Malpas and 
the other, it is obvious, even on a slight 
inspection of these, not to descend into 
})articulars, that they have no pretence 
whatever to be cited as authorities upon 
the present question. Dcgge, too, may 
be put out of the case — he speaks of the 
licence of the Ordinary, or the consent 
of the parson and i)arish, in the alterna- 
tive, as if cither would suflice to justify 
the erection of a monument in a ebiirch. 
This is clearly erroneous — whatever be- 
come^ of the neccssUif for the Onl maty's 
consent, that of the })arson must, at« least, 
be bad — both may be necessary — but that 
the former either includes, or dispenses 
with, the latter, is, obviously, a mistaken 
notion. The authority of Deggc, there- 
fore, we repeat, is of no weight. The 
real authorities then, in point, arc Gib- 
son and Prideaux ; no mean authorities, 
we admit, in the absence of any, or at 
most in the presence of a single adjudged 
case ; which, however, miglu wadi be, 
and most probably w'as, decided upon 
.some special circumstances of its own, 
J5ut, we contend, that, instead of making 
iigainst us, as insisted, they are on our 
side ; that they are with us to the fullest 
possible extent of making the facts 
pleaded in this allegation, a good defence 
against the Ordinary’s proceeding to de- 
cree n removal of the monument, hardly 
admits of a question. Gibson hopes, that 
“ if monuments erected without consent, 
vipon inquiry and inspection, be found to 
the hindrance of divine service,” [or as 
the rule may fairly be extended, be 
found, upon inquiry and inspection, 
otherwise inconvenient or improper] he 
hopes it wdll not ba denied, that the 
Ordinary, in such case, hath sufficient 
authority to decree a removal plainly 
intimating that he, Gibson, could even 
conceive or imagine liim to h.avc suffl- 
cient authority to decree a removal, in no 
other case, Gibson, however, is the writer 
least likely to compromise any fair right 
of an Ordinary — no person had higher 
notions of the power and jurisdiction of 


the Ordinary in all matters appertaining 
to the church than iSishop Gibson. Pri- 
deaux’s ndlhority is equally precise, and 
to the same identical point. ‘‘ The mo- 
numents, coats of arms painted in the 
window, or elsewhere, penons, hatcli- 
meuts, &c. put up in the church, for the 
memory of the deceased buried th<*re, if 
regularly set up with the consent of the 
minister who hath the freehold,'' [not a 
word about a faculty] “ cannot bo pulled 
down again either by the churchwardens, 
minister, or Ordinary. But if any of the 
said particulars be an incumbrance, or 
any annoyance to the churcli, or in any 
way hindering, or incommoding, the mi- 
nister in performing any of the divine 
oflicos, or the parishioners in partaking 
of them, in this case, the Ordinary hatli 
power to give his order for their re- 
moval.” True it is, he add.s, “and there- 
fore no one can he safe in any new' 
erection in a church, who hath not had 
the Bishop’s licence for the same ; espe- 
cially in setting up altar inonumcntp, 
which are most-an-^'iid (most generally), 
a nuisance and incumbrance to the 
chuieb wherein they arc placed.” But 
this, the dictum upon which our oppo- 
nents mainly rely, well consists with onr 
interpretation of what precedes it; and 
the cflcct of the whoh', wc apprehend to 
be this. If monuments are regularly 
set up with the leave of the minister 
singly, the Ordinary has jiowcr, indecil, 
to remove ; bin only in tlic event of their 
proving nuisances or incimihrances. But 
if erected by the Bishoji’s licence as iveV, 
those who erect them are then “ safe ” — 
safe, that is, at all events — and the erec- 
tions themselves cannot be removed ; 
but, at least in point of strict law, arc 
entitled to stand as long as die fabric of 
the church itself, nuisances and incum- 
brances, or not. So much for Gibson 
and Prideaux. As for the case of “ Cart 
and Marsh,” cited also out of Strange, 
it is, clearly, in point neither way — all 
which can be collected from it to the 
purpose is, that Ordinaries should exer- 
cise in such matters a prudent, as well as 
Si legal, discretion. Now, thSt the official 
ofGreat Can ford and Poole is proceeding 
imprudently in this most vexatious fater- 
ference, altogether, wc apprehend, can 
admit of no question ; even granting 
him, which we deny, to have proceeded 
legally, in rejecting this allegation. 

Upon these grounds we insist that your 
Lordships are bound to pronounce in 
favour of the present appeal. 

Decree. — The Judges having heard 
tfie allegation read, and advocates and 
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])roctors ou both sulos, by their Interlo- 
cutory decree, promuiicad for the appeal^ 
made and interposed in this behalf, and 
for tlieir jurisdiction, or, rather, for that 
of our Sovereign Lord the Kirij' — re- 
versed the order or decree of the Judge 
of the Court below appealed from, and 


retaihed the principal cause; and therein 
directed the first sentence of the second 
arVcle of the said allegation,* and also 
the word “accordingly'" in the second 
sentence to be expunged, and, so rc- 
lormed, admitted the said allegation. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY rOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

IVrin^ton IJ} strict Commit tec. 


A MOST interesting meeting of this 
Society took jdace at Wrington, on 
Thur.sday the Ifith nlL The nieni]>ers 
and friends of the Society assembled at 
the parish Church, wiiere a very power- 
ful and beautiful sermon was profadted 
by tile Rev. Dr. Lee?, Regius Professor of 
ITebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
from Malachi iii. Id, 17. The jueacher 
shewed, that in all times ol troulile and 
impending danger, such as now tlireat- 
ened the Church, meetings of (.'hristiaiis 
had been everywhere frequent. That 
Christianity was a social religion ; that 
unity in heart, jiurposc, and belief in all 
important matters, was its ohjcct. With 
ibis view, there had always been a taber- 
nacle, a temple, a church, a common 
resort of the faithful. The enemies of 
religion had alwajs been eRj)eeially ear- 
nest in tlieir endeavours to destroy this 
social form of it, as knowing how much 
the general cause was involved in the 
unity and sociality of the laithful. For 
the same reason tlicy had always been 
forward to assail the ministers of religion ; 
and, in all times of peculiar and con- 
spicuous national apostasy, the ministry 
had been attacked. Sucli was the case 
among the Jews — such in infidel France 
— such in England now. The jireacher 
dwelt on the necessity of frequent com- 
munication among Christians, to excite 
Oach other to acts of religious charity, in 
an age of great public iniquity. He then 
enlarged on the acceptability of such con- 
duct with God, and the rewards promised 


to it— security and jicacc of mind, a lofty 
and erect hearing ol spirit, cheerfulness 
and m.aiily fortitude amidst perils and 
calamities, and all crowned with tlin rea- 
li/ation of a ('hristian's hope — eternal 
life. 

T^ie pidilic meeting was hi*Id ^in the 
school-room, vvlierc a neat platform was 
erected. 

The Archdeacon of IJatli was railed to 
the chair, and after prayers tlie Rev. 
W. T). Willis, the secietnry, read the 
report of tlie past year, from which we 
extract the following interesting infor- 
mation. Statement of tlie issue "of books 
from tlie ilcjiository : 

VeaKs ls;>2-3. Veais 

Diblcs S7« 

Testaments, ... 1,1^2 7tS0 

Prayers ^,111 

Round Rooks . . o,oGl 2,747 

''jJooir‘1 } 25, 573 23,832 

34,135 30,898 

being an excess this year over last year 
of 3,537 books and tracts. In addition 
to this statement, there have been sold of 
the works Lssued by the Committee of 
General Literature, above 800 books, and 
50,800 numbers of the Saturilay Magazine 
have also been disposed of, witli a perma- 
nent sale of above 1,000 numbers weekly. 
The System estffhlished in this district, of 
corresponding secretaries and local de- 
pots of books, continues to proceed most 


* Whioh alood, as retormed, “ Xliat lacvious Xb die s.iiU u.ounnif'iit bejijn so cicclt'd ami !»('t up 
III the 8rtut parish church, he, the said Jainos Se.i};cr, applied for ami obtained ihe cMon^eot ol the 
iiiinistck itc. See p. G27. The Com t, by diieciiiig this, may betaken to have expre»>ed its 
ind{;nicnt, that “ no jnactice am legalize ihe ctecUvn of a moHunianl wilhoul a 

faculty*' ^ 
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favourably; whilst tlu? benefits derived 
from tlic employment of a travelling agmit, 
fully justify the high expectations ciiWr- 
tairied of the plan. Tlie issue of books 
from the dejlository at Bath, during the 
last Seven years, amounts to 176,079, of 
which 5,r573 were Bddes, 5,210 Testa- 
ments, and 16,000 Prayers. If to these 
be added the 800 voluwies sold of works 
published by the Coirtmittee of (Jeneral 
Literature, and the 50,800 numbers of the 
SaturdayiMaga/jne, there will apj)car a 
total of 227,679 books and tracts issued 
during the last seven years. The returns 


of schools show a satisfactory report of the 
religious education withii/ the district, and 
an increasb of numbers to the amount of 
55 1. The finances of the Committee con- 
tinue to improve : the sum of bOl. has 
been transmitted as a contribution to the 
Parent Society. The total number of 
books circulated in the pa^t year, in the 
county of Someisct, was above 72,500. 

The Society's claims were .then ably 
advocated by the Rev. Dr.Lee, the Rev. H. 
I'hompson, and by Captain Muttlebury; 
after which a liberal collection was made 
at the door. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUC ATION OF THE 

POOR. 

Itepoitfur 1833. 


Tiiij elv'inge wbicli lias taken place in 
the situation ami circumstances of the 
Central School since the last anniversary 
of the National Society, has necessarily 
oetasioiu'd some now arrangements in 
legavd to that establishment, which are 
given in an ap])en(Ux. 

The Committee have considered it 
indispensable, as heretofore, to eontiniie 
the Schools and the training department 
under the constant oarc and inspection 
of a Clergyman; hut they judge it to he 
desirable that there should also for the 
future be a schoolmaster and ftchoolmis- 
tress permanently engaged to act under 
his control. With reference to the im- 
portant work of training persons to 
manage Schools, it has been determined 
to distinguish between their instruc- 
tion in religious knowledge, and in 
the merely mechanical practices of the 
Madras system. The former will be 
entrusted solely to the superintending 
Clergyman, the latter, in addition to the 
general management and discijdinc of 
the Schools, will be committed to the 
master and mistress under his inspection, 
adequate attention to lioth departments 
being secured by the aid of regular certi- 
ficates of competence to be carefully filled 
up and attested. For the execution of 
the higher and more responsible office, 
tlic Committee arc happy to state, tliat 
they have been enabled to retain the 
services of the Rev. W. Johnson, upon 
whom the whole burden of the Establish- 
ment in Baldwin’s Gardens formerly 
resteiiU And it is a matter of satisfaction 


to them to rejiort, that a Schoolmaster 
has been found, in the person of Mr. 
'J’bomas Lister, who was brought uj) as a 
boy in the lormer Central School. Tlie 
corresponding department in the female 
j'art of the fistablishment is not yet per- 
manently settled. 

The building in which the Members of 
the Society are now for the first time 
assembled has been reeeived as a gift 
liom the Manageis of the late West- 
minster Natiojicd School, and has been 
legally secured to the National Society 
in its corporate capacity. At the incon- 
siderable cost for alterations inemred, 
the Committee have been enabled to 
exchange a leasvy which would expire 
within three years, for one to continue 
for ninety-nine years; the rent of 140/., 
attended witli many extra and unavoid- 
able high charges, for a rent of less 
than 21 . ; and a situation by no means 
advantageous for exhibiting a Central 
School, for the present situation, which, is 
easy of access to visitors and immediately 
under the public eye. No doubt could 
exist with the Committee, that it was 
most desirable in every point of view to 
etlect this exchange. 

The offer of the property was accom- 
panied with two conditions only: they 
were bound to carry on the Schools for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood, and to 
provide that the Schoolmaster and Mis- 
tress in charge of them should not be 
losers by changing the Committee whom 
thejj would serve. The former of these 
persons removed from his situation just 
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bi'l'orc tho National Society came into 
possession of the School ; — and the Mis- 
ti ess, beinfv renclcrcd unsiiitahla by length 
of service for the active duties of her 
station, has become chargeable on the 
Innds of the Society for an annual gra- 
tuity of 50/. ; which however is counter- 
luilaneed hy tlie former siihscribers to 
llie \>'estminster Schools having generally 
eontinued to support the Society to the 
extent of their former contributions. 

'fho number of children at prestmt 
upon the books are 350 boys and lb‘0 
— and that on the whole 05 Schools 
ha\e been provided with masters and 
mistresses during the last year ; vi/. 34 
mahtiTs and mistresses ap]iointed ]uTma- 
ij'ntly to situations; — 21 Schools pro- 
\ idl’d with temporary assistance, either 
to) organizing them in the lirst instance, 
»'!’ taking charge of them under some 
li'uniorary emergency ; — and 10 teachers 
tj aim'd for Schools, to v\Iuch they had 
already obtained the appointment. 

They liave great satistaetion in roport- 
iMj), that the former (Vuilral School at 
Ibihlvvin’s Gardens is still being carried 
oM in an efiicieiit state. The property 
has hcen lent gratnitonsly to the Rector 
ol St. Andrew’s, Holhoni, for one year, 
on eondition that he shall ( ndeavour to 
obtain a renewal of the lease of the pro- 
mises, and establish the School (,n a 
jK'nnaneiit footing, for the bcnclit of his 
jioor parishioners. In the event of liis 
sMccoeding in this desirable arrangement, 
the (!onimittce liuve promised the most 
liheiMl pecuniary eiu ouragement whicli 
the practice of the Society will permit 
them to artbrd. The same gentleman 
has, moreover, undertaken to negotiate 
a ])lan with regard to the Society’s Chai>el 
in ]\ry Place. 

4 he sum of 5,1)39/. H.?. has been 
granted during the past year, towards 
the erection of scliool - rooms in 109 
places, one-half of which contain a po- 
pulation of above a thousand souls. On 
the whole, 157 new school - rooms are 
erecting, capable of accommodating 1 4,600 
elnldren ; by means of which many 
Schools already subsisting will be more 
suitably accommodated, and an addition 
ma'le to the total number of poor chil- 
dren receiving education to the amount 
of 10,600. 

The •fcollection under the King’s Let- 
ter at present amounts to 22,362/. 3s. 2r7. 
Should the total amount to he derived 
bom tlie King’s Letter fall below 
the receipts obtained from a similar’ 
collection about ten years since, the 
‘•auses of such diminution seem su^li- 
■ii'Utly obvious. Por, in addition to the 
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state»of the times, and the general re- 
duction which has consequently taken 
place in the resources of existing Cha- 
rities, it should be noticed that in 1823 
about 1,860 places had National Schools, 
whereas this number has siibseqilrently 
risen to 3,150; and, every additional 
School which is established creates a 
claim upon the r^^sidcnt gentry, which 
tends to dimiriisli pie remittance made 
from the neighhourliood to the funds of 
the parent Institution. 

Hilt with such resources as have been 
actually received, much, it will be seen, 
has already been accomplished. During 
the jiast year only, out of 109 grants, 30 
liavc been appropriated to manufacturing 
places, and 10 to the ])oor jiririsbes in 
Wales. The Committee have determinerl 
during the approaching summer to cir- 
culate a letter to all places having a po- 
pulation of 1,000 souls and not liaving 
SchooL in (Jnioii, to invite the resident 
gentry, through the Clergymen, to con- 
nect their Schools with the National 
Society, wherever they have been formed, 
or to establish such as are rieed^ul if 
none already exist. 

During the last twelve months tht 
Schools of 86 places have been received 
into Union, besides such as have been 
indirectly united through the valuable 
assistance of the Diocesan and Local 
Societies. 

In referring to the poor and populous 
parts of the kingdom, the Committee 
have expresbcd their conviction of the 
want ot SclioOls in Wales, and the pecu- 
liar difficulties which c'xist in regard to 
them through various parts of the priti- 
eqiality. ’J’o surmoimt such obstacles 
they have long been desirous of acting 
in concert with the trustees of a consi- 
derable fund for education which exists 
in these p.arts, being satisfied that, hy 
combining their exertions and resources 
with those of the trustees, much more 
extensive benefit would result to the 
community than can he hoped for hyany 
separate efforts. The negotiation for 
this purpose, they are happy to report, is 
now going forward with every prospect 
of success. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent has presenrcd 100/. to the funds of 
this Institution. 

The Receipts of the past year amount 
to 7,992/. 135. 10<i. ; the Expenditure 
to 7,391/. 12.s\ 5d . ; leaving a balance in 
the hands of Messrs. Driiminond of 
601/. Is. 5d. 

Cenfrat AV5oo/, Sanctuary y Westminstcry 
23r/ Maify 1833. 
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POLITICAL RiyniOSPECT. 


Domestic. — Little of a satisfactory 
nature has transpired since our last Wc 
then announced our intention q 1* enume- 
rating: all the acts of the late session ; 
but on reflection, it strikes us, that we 
shoufd merely encuin^ier our pages with 
much useless matter,,. and the acts them- 
selves arc announced for publication in 
a condensed form. In the mean time, 
it must be satisfactory to our readers to 
learn, that the Radical and Whig mem- 
bers of the house, have no less tlian u 'me 
notices of motions for the coming session, 
respecting the Church Establishment, — 
which they are anxious to restore to its 
primitive put it y : — in other words, to ap- 
propriate the revenues thereof, for the 
purpose of gratifying the always erring 
mob, — and securing to themselves the 
sweet voices of etdightened Inlidels, 
whom Lord Grey has thought proper lo 
invest with the elective franchise. 

W"e ought not to forg(‘t that the Bit- 
mii)p;K<ntyPm liamenf has passed a vpte ot 
censure on that of St, Stephm'i,. The 
^Tilcans of that {*nlighterie<l tov\n j)ro- 
claim that Reform has done nothing for 
them ; that the Whigs have refused to go 
to war; and that the trade in muskets has 
considerably declined. — The sword cut- 
lers of Sheffield join in the cry; and 
these newly enfranchised hoioughs are 
anvions for a coiuineiital war to increase 
llu'ir sordid gains, — and if a general war 
cannot be “blown up," to use a furnace- 
phrase — why, say these jialriots, a cu tl 
war may do something. So much for 
the patriotism of Lord Grey’s correspon- 
dents — so much for the humanity of the 
^Vhigs — so much for the consistency of 
Reformers. These brawlers have been 
shouting “ peace an<l jdenty — Reform 
and cheap bread — no king, and no 
priests,” — till their throats were dry 
as pounced parchment. But now peace, 
it is found, does not increase the demand 
for murderous weapons. Reform has 
not diminished the price of bread, nor 
will abolition of the monarchy and Church 
add to the creature-comforts of tlie un- 
washed. This the half-witted and de- 
luded rabble begin to se^ — but still know 
not the remedy; — consequently annual 
parliaments, — universal suffrage, — vote 
by ballot, — no qualification, &c. &c. 
form the burden of their song;— But 
enough. — 

Russia and Turkey. — It appears 
probable that ere the lap«>e of many 
weeks, England will begin to reap the 


fruits of the miserable foreign policy of tlu* 
enlightened and liberal Lord Palmerston. 
Intelligence has arrived, via Ancona, of a 
revolution having broken out in Constan- 
tiiiftple, and that the city had bt cn fired 
in various quarters, many thousand hou- 
ses having been totally destroyed by the 
conflagration. The Sultan had sum- 
moned the emperor of Russia to his aid, 
and we can readily conceive the alacrity 
of the Autocrat in listening to the call of 
his «////, and rcoccupying Constantinople. 
But we shall l>e much deceived if Nicho- 
las retires again, — and should not be 
surprised if the mosque of St. Sophia, 
before the expiration of another year, 
were converted into a Cliristian Churcli. 
Should this take ])lace, the British trade 
in the Levant will soon be annihilated, — 
which, added to the loss of the West In- 
dies, and the jeopardy of the East, may 
possibly open the eves of those who have 
any thing to lose, to the awful position 
we are reduced by Wing misrule. 

Austriv and Prussia continue to 
maintain their conservative j>nncip]es, 
and, as might be expected, are pros- 
perous and happy. 

pR \N( E AND Belgium remain tti .statu 
<luOf — a hanknij)t exchequer, and popular 
discontent, being the natural results of 
revolutions. 

PoirruGAL. — As w'c anticipaied in our 
Inst ])uh)ication, the army (»f the king ol 
Portugal, under the command of Mar- 
shal liourmont, has invested Lisbon. The 
great body o.f the Portuguese nation have 
made a decided movement in favour oi 
Don Miguel ; — all the provinces in his 
rear, even by the account of his most hit- 
ter foes, are at his command; and the har- 
vest, both of corn and fruit, has proved 
most abundant ; so that, wc have no 
doubt, with a highly-disciplined and en- 
thusiastic army, a devoted ])opulacc, and 
abundant resources, llis M.ijcsty will 
soon give a good account of Don Pedro 
and his piratical band of marauders. 

Ireland. — The marquis of Wellesley 
succeeds Lord Anglesea in the govern- 
ment of this papist-ridden land. — Wc do 
not think there is more difference be- 
tween these liberal lords than that which 
exists between the upper and under 
shell of an oyster. 

The Colonies. — Strong hopes arc en- 
tertained that the slaves will not have 
recourse to violence, — and that some 
few may be induced to work ; — we doubt 
both. 
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.CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 


. OCTOBER, 1833. 

• 


LESSONS, &C. 

.SHKJECr 

AUniOK.S to be CONSULTED 

18 SUNDAY TRINITY. 


• 

Ezek. xx. . . 

Jewish Sabbaths | 

J. Mode 55 

N. Parklmrst. 11. 98. 


Tiiuisfiguration ^ 

|Rp. Van Mildert 11.0). 

Maik ix 

iSeet8unday altei Ascension 


1 

i C.il Eccios. 

Collect 

Prayer for Grace to resist Temptation j 

|Bj). Sealmiy. II. 55. 

' VV. ChillingAvoith. *437. 


Spiiitual Gilts . | 

|Di M, I foie IV 3.S0 

Kpistlc, 1 Cor. 1 . 1—8. . 

Dr. G. Stanhoiie. HI. .50.5. 
Di . I. Bairow. i. 221 231. 

1 

Gospel, Matl.xxii. 

Love of God | 

Rp Be\eiiilge. 11, 4S1. 

Abp. Sharpe. 1 V. 215. 

Appropriate siiij<ing Psalms ^ 

XIX. 8, y, 10, 11, c M. BcdjuriL 
XXIV. 1, 3. 1, 5, c.M. St.aeoryc'n. 


Fuicnimj . — Ezekiel xxiv, . 

E/ekiel a Sign to the Jews . . . 

( 

\V Re.iding. HI 423. 

Di .1 Rogeih. 1. 1U1 

2 Cor. 

Regtmeratiou < 

iJ. Miller 17. 

1 

■C Girdlestone J. 37, 

A]ipropriate singing Psalms | 

Lxxr 1, (2), 1, (), c it Abridge. 
Evening Hi/tnri. 


1 0 S 1 1 N DAY after TRINITY. 


• « 

Morving . — Dan iii . . . 

Shadrach, Meshach. ice * | 

W Reading IV. 1. 

Dr. lladdtdv 211. 

Maik xvi ... 

Tk'liet and B.iptism . . . . . | 

Pi aver for Gnidanee of tlie Ilolyf 

Dr.E Burton.215.23.S 20! 

J Lonsdale 1.21.41. 

Collect . . ‘ 1 

Spiiit ) 

Dr M. Hole 1 1. 27i» 

Epistle, Ejihos iv. 17 — .32. 

Anger witliout Sin ... ’ * { 

Dr. Moss. JV, 107. 137. 

A, Trebeek. 97. 

Gospel, Matt. ix. 1 — 8. . 

'Hie Man Sick of the Palsy . . . | 

Bp Seahury. 1 1. 09. 

Bp. Horne, IL 25t). 

Appropiiat^ingiiig Psulins 

XX XIV. 0, 7, 8, c.M. Jrnh. 

CXIX. 14!>, l.)0, 1,')1, 1.52, c.M. ne.tleij 



Daniel in Pr.iyer .... * • j 

B]) Horne. I. 301 

Eienimj. — Dan, vi ... 

Dr Townsoii. 117, oi Xn. 


L 

SulTiriemy of Divine Grace . . . < 

Rcmeinbr.ineer. X. 597. 
T. tiisb(»nie HI .5.}, \.e 

2 Cor. xii 

Bp, Bexeridgc. J. 3.JS. 

* 

" \ 

C. Giidlestone. I .53 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XVlIl. 1.5. 10, 17, I..M. St Glare's. 
Xt:iX. 1, 2, 3, 4, v.M. Sheldon 

20 SUNDAYay/tr TRINITY ’ 



Mojtnay . — Joel li. . . . ' 

Duty ot Fasting and Prajer . . . 

Dr. Coney III 389, &c, 

W. Jones. Postil Ser. 11.207. 

Lriike vi 

On Loving our Enemies . . . . 

H. Scoug.il. 14.S. 

J. Balguy. 225. 

Collect J 

Prayer for Stiength to ,arcoinprish\ 
God’s Will / 

Bp. Blaekliall. I 522. 532. 

Epistle, Ejili. V. 15 — 21 

Redeeming the Time . . . . | 

( 

Dr. N Brady I. 89 

Dr. J. Rogers. 233, &r. 
C.Benson,Hul.J,ec.l820. t3I 

Gospel, Matt. xxii. 1 — 11 

Wedding Garment < 

Xn. Bemembiancer. C. W. 
Lo Bas. VHI. OH, 


[ 

PastoralicL Sermon 52. 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

Lxxrx. 5, 8, 0, C.M. Bnrfvrd. 

J.VJi. 7, 8, V, 10, c.M. Deijzes. 


Evenintj. — Micah vi. . . . 

Extent of Genuine Religion . . . | 

T. GLsborne. HI. 296. 

T. Dorrington. .59. 1 

Gal. vi 

Necessary Effects of Sin and Holiness | 

Bp. Seahury H. Ml. 

Dr. N. Carter. 107, Arc 

Appiopriatc singing Psalms ^ 

XXVI. 1, .5. 0, (• M A budge. 

Evcnnnj Jlynin. 
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! ACJTHOKS to ht CONWI.IE 


21 SUNDAY «//£?/ TRINITY. 

Moriiing, — llabbdk. ii. . . TIu* Just shall live by Faith 




Ejustlo, Eph. M. le— 20. Christian Warf.iie . 
Gosjtol, John IV. 40—51. The Wholu Gospel . 


„„ , ' „ „ , p •*! / S. Faber. II. 125. 117. 

TIic Just shall live by Faith . | Iti-ailiiig. IV. 5S. 

/ F. Uratfge. I. 358. 

„ , J Xn. Reinembranrer. W H. 

Bam-n l-iK-IrtT ^ Claike. Xll. 2?. 

V J. KuiKht. 280. 

Prayer lor Paidon anti Piirilication . S. .Tohnson II. 105. 

J. Hoole. I. 2tS9. 300. 

'll’ r H. Glassc. 315. 

Christian ^\arfale Up. Horne. II. 213. on Eph. 

'j XI. 11. 

„„ , liDr. M Hole. TV. 143. 

Ihc Wholu t^ospH^.^ stanhope. HI. 575 

XVITI. hrsi .1 \erscs of Part 5, c m.. 


( XVITI. hrsi .l\erscs of Part 5, < 

Appropiiate siiij^ing Psalms ■< Wi'^lnints/rr .VV/«. 

I, LX XIII. hiibt 4 \ er. l m . J nyefn Jig 


Evening. — Prov. i. 


On Life and I^ealh . 


flDi. R IVlos.-,. VI. 01. 

* ‘ \jXn Renieuib. IV. 513. 

ORp Hebei 1 320. 335 
. . MAlelul Hodsou 382. 

(illp Sinaliiilge. 590. 


„ , f II. 1, 2, 3, L v.M. Jhnu/flon, 
Appropriate sin}?iiHr Psalms | j 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

On Monday, September 2, the Rev. Dr. England, Archdeacon of Dorset, waited on 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, at Weymouth, with the following address, on piesenling 
his Lordship with a piece of plate, voted by the Clergy of Dorset, as a testimony of their 
respect for the amiable qualities of their Diocesan, as well as of their high admiration of 
his conduct during the disgraceful riots at Bristol, on Sunday, October 30, 1831 : — 

“ My Lord, I have the gratification of presenting, in the name of tljjj^ Clergy of 
Dorset, this testimonial of our respect to your Lordship, as our reveied Diocesan, not 
only on account of our high esteem lor your Lordship’s private virtues, but of our admi- 
ration also of the pious fortitude which your Lordship displayed during the disgraceful 
riots in Bristol, on Sunday, October 30, 1831, when, with your life endangered by an 
infuriated mob, and your palace threatened, your Lordsliip evinced the true character of 
a Christian Bishop, preferring whatever danger might attend the discharge of your duly, 
to the counsel which urged your flight from the Cathedral. 

“ Your Lordship’s answer, ‘ Where can 1 die better than in my own Cathedral.^’ will 
remain a lasting memorial of pious resignation to the will, with perfect contidence in the 
protection, of Almighty God. This piece of plate, which 1 have the honour of offering 
to youi Lordship’s acceptance (delayed, as it has been, from particular circumstances), 
is peculiarly adapted to the character of ‘ a Bishop — a lover of hospitality ;* a quality 
which, amongst the many other requisites, your Lordship is well known to possess in 
the best and wisest sense; a quality not exeicised towards the Clergy alone, but, on 
pioper occasions, extended in acts of charity to * the poor destitute.* 

“ This memorial of our attachment to your Lordship’s person will, we flatter our- 
selves, be received with the kind feelings which your Clergy constantly experience from 
you. I need not, I trust, express the personal satisfaction which 1 feel in being deputed 
to act as their representative on this gratifying occasion.” 

Upon which his LorJlship was pleased to return the following kind answer; — 

” Mr. Archdeacon, The munificent testimonial of the regard of the Clergy of Dorset, 
which you have so kindly presented to me, must be highly giatifying, as coming from a 
body of men whose character givp great importance to every expression of their 
sentiments. 

“ Unaffectedly conscious of ray own deficiencies, and that I have no other claim to 
their rc.specr, as their Diocesan, than that which the ordinary discharge of episcopal 
functions, under circmnstani'cs of alTliciiott and difficulty, might be calculated to e.sta- 
blisli, I am led to oliservc a too favouiablc eiumate of my conduct, by those whObO 
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mark of attachment I have no\v.(o acknowledge^ while I myself have so seldom an 
opportunity of publicly testifying my sense of the prominent exertions deserving notice 
among them, f have then only to rcipiest that j-^ou will rctuin my most grateful thanks 
lor this splendid compliment which 1 have received from the Clergy, and that you your- 
self will be assured that I am fully sensible of your obliging attentions upon this and 
every other occasion.” 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

A handsome tea equipage of silver, manufactured by Messrs. Paf ncs, of Old Bond Street, 
Bath, has been presented by the inhabitants of Weston, to the Rev. Edward Wilkins, 
M. A. as a testimonial of respect, on his retirement from the Curacy of the above Church 


A public dinner was given by subscription at Eltham, Kent, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, by poor and rich, to testify the general feeling of respect entertained 
towards their worthy Vicar, the Rev. J. K. S. Brooke, fifty years resident in that 
parish. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic feelings of attectioii with which the 
icv. gentleman was hailed by the parishioners, of all ages. 

The remains of the great and good Mrs. Hannah More were buried on the 13th 
instant in the family vault at Wriiigton, Somerset. The bells of all the churclies in 
Bristol tolled, as the pioccssion passed through the city. At Barley Wood, in the 
parish of Wrington, long Mrs. More’s residence, and the resort of all that adorned the 
age in piety, talent and learning, the procession was met by the National Schools of 
Wiington, which Mis. More w'armly patronized to the last, together with the clerk, 
sexton and beadle of tbe chutch. These were followed by a large body of slergy and 
other gentry. Here the procession halted, and tht mouiners dismounted, and followed 
on foot. I’he Rev. T. T. Biddulph, Rector of St. James’s, Bristol, chosen by Mrs. 
Flore's friends to officiate, and the Rev. H. Thompson, Curate of Wrington, headed the 
jirocession. Among the mourners and followers we observed Sir llobeit II. Inglis, Bart, 
tlie Rev. Professor Lee, 1). I)., J. S. Harford, Esq. of Blaise Castle, and other distin- 
guished cleigy and laity. When ai lived at the church, the children of the National 
Schools formed in line, and the Rev. T. T. Biddulph commenced the service. Ap]u-o- 
juiate psalms were sung by the choir. The church was coinjdetely crowded. The day 
was kept^ith the utmo.st solemnity at Wrington, all the shops being closed. The 
attendance would have been still more numerous, had not an express anived on the 
morning of the funeral, stating that it would arrive an hour and a half before the 
appointed lime. In consequence, many were disappointed. The funeral sermon waa 
pleached the Sunday folluvNing by the Rev. Henry Thompson, to as large a congrega- 
tion as can be remembered in Wrington church. The sermon will be found in our 
pages. 


Mrs. Hannah More’s Bequi-sts. — The following is a statement extracted from the 
will of the late Mrs. Hannah More, of her nmnificent public beipiests. The sums 
bequeathed in legacies of this description amount to upwards of 10,000/., and it will bo 
‘'Cen that most of the charitable institutions of Bristol are included in the list. The 
name of this excellent and pious lady will henceforth be classed with those of tlie emi- 
nently distinguished characters, whose benevolent and public spirited conduct has cou- 
ld red so many benefits upon society. 

To the Bristol Infirmary, 1000/. 

To the Anti-Slavery Society, 500/. 

To the London Poor Pious Clergy, 500/. 

To the London Clerical Education Society, 100/. ^ 

To the Moraviafi Missionary Society, 200/., to be partly applied towards the schools or 
s>tcUions at Greenckloof, Gnadenthal, and other Moravian settlements at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

To the Welsh College, 400/. 

To the Bristol Clerical Elducation Society, 100/. 

To the Hibernian Society, 200/. 

To the Reformation Society, 200/. 

To the Irish Religious Tract and Book Society, and the Irish Scripture Readeis 
Society, 150/. each. 
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To the Bumian Mission, and to Society for the Conversion of the Jews, 200/. each. 

To the following Societies or Institutions, viz.: — For Printing t^e Scriptures at 
Serampore, the Baptist Missionary Society, the London Seaman’s Bible Society, the 
Ihistol Seaman’s Bible Society, the Liverpool Seaman’s Bible Society, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Society for Priming the Hebrew Scriptures, 100/. each. 

'I’o the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1000/. 

All the foregoing legacies are 3 per cent, consols; the following are in sterling 
money : — 

To the Church Missionary Society/ 1000/. — 300/. of which to be applied towards the 
mission among the Sy^^ian Christians at Travancore, near Madras, in Southern India. 

To the Society for Educating Clergymen’s Daughters, by the Rev. Carus Wilson, 200/. 

For the Diocese of Ohio, 200/. 

To the' Trustees of the New Church at Mangotsfield, 150/. 

To and for the purposes, societies, and institutions, after mentioned, viz.: — For the 
Bristol Strangers’ Friend Society, the Bristol Society for the Relief of Small Debtors, the 
Bristol Penitentiary, the Bristol Orphan Asylum, the Bristol Philosophical Institution, 
the London Strangers’ Friend Society, the Commlssyioners of Foreign Missions in 
America, towards the School at Ceylon, called Barley Wood, the Newfoundland Schools, 
the distressed Vaudois, the Clifton Dispensary, the Bristol District for Visiting the 
Poor, the Irish Society, and the Sailors’ Home Society, 100/. each. 

To the purposes, societies, and institutious following, viz.: — The Christian Knowledge 
Society, the Bristol Misericordia Society, the Bristol Samaritan Society, the Bristol 
Temple Infant School, the Prayer-Book and Homily Society, the London Lock 
Hospital, the London Refuge for the Destitute, the Gaelic School, the Society for 
Female Schools in India, the Keynsham School, the Cheddar School, for Books for 
Oliio, the Bristol and Clifton Female Anti-Slavery Society, the Clifton L}ing-in 
CUianty, ihe Clifton Infant Scliool, the Clifton National School, the (Mifton Female 
Hibernian Society, the Temple Poor, and for Pews in Temple Church, 50/. each. 

To the Bristol Hannonia an<l Edinburgh Sabbath Schools, 19 guineas each. 

To the Shipharn Female Club, 50/. 

To the Cheddar Female Club, 19 guineas. 

’J’o the Poor Printeis’ Fund, 19 guineas. 

Foi the Shipharn Poor, 50/, 

To the Ministers of Wrington and Cheddar, for their respective Poor, 19 guineas each. 

To the Minister of Nailsea, for the Poor, 5/. 

To my Old Pensioners at Wrington, 1/. each. 

To the Kildare-place School Society, Dublin, 100/. sterling, and 200/. 3 per cent. 

In addition to tlie foregoing muuifieent legacies, this pious lady has bequeathed the 
whole of her residuary estate, which it is expected will amount to a considerable sum, to 
the new Church, in the out-parish of St. Philip, in Bristol, 


In addition to the liberal donation of 50/, from the Bishop of Ely, towards rebuilding 
the chancel of Trinity Church, Cambridge, the Vicar and Lecturer (the Rev, C. Simeon 
and the Rev. W. Carus) have contributed the sum of 100/. each towards the same 
object. It is intended that the new chancel shall be of a size corresponding to that of 
the transepts, which will render it much more spacious and commodious than the 
present one. 

Governesses’ Mutual Assurance Society. — The directors of this excellent insti- 
tution have just published their second annual report, and we beg to draw the attention 
of the public, and particularly that of governesses, to this most useful society. Its 
objects are to provide a certain payment of money during the times of ill health, and to 
purchase small annuities, commencing at various ages. It is well calculated to promote 
the comfort and respectability of a most deserving, and yet too often distressed class of 
society. Private tutors, w'ho hold similar stations in families, have the advantage of 
being presented to livings, and may be promoted in various ways, from which females 
are excluded ; and wc constantly hear^^as a subject of regret by parents, that they have 
no opportunity of rewarding those who have so much benefited their children. Through 
this institution, which is in a flourishing state, such parents or their friends may, by the 
payment of a small sum, when their children’s education is finished, evince their grati- 
tude, and secure to the governess as.sistance during sickness, and a comfortable annuity 
in thj decline of life. « 
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« 

(^Mur.rii Missionaky Socicxy. — The Tlcpor^ of the Church Missionary Society 
si. lies, that the Soci(‘ty’s stations in the South Sea?, beyond the Ganges, the East 
Indies, Russia, ttic Mediterranean, South America, Madagascar, and the Mauritius, 
and in British Guiana, amount to 220 ; in ^hich there are 93 missionaries, and 
21 European and 243 native assistants. In this range of opciations there are 54 
(hiu'ches, 4557 communicants, 448 schools, and 27,257 scholars. The number of 
Students novr in course of preparation in their seminary is seventeen. \\^ith respect 
to the Society’s funds, the receipts during the past year amounted to nearly 37,500/., 
and the expenditure was upwaids of 42,000/., leaving a balance .against the Society of 
uc.arly 5000/. ' 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has expended, since its establishment 
1.967,058/. 18 a'., and issued, in Bibles and Testaments, 8,145,450 copies. * 


Name. 

B>ron, John .... 

Dakins, J. H 

Fell, T. W 

Porklington, Henry Shaipe 
Fiitchard, Richard 
Bos(', Hugh James . 
Wesley, C’liarlcs , . . 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Appo/nfnirjif. 

Domestic Chapl. to the Duke of Sutheiland. 

Domestic Chapl. to U. R. H. the Duke of Cumhcrland, 
Senior Tut and Fell, of Durham Coll. 

Domestic Chapl. to the Marquis of Camden. 

Chapl. & Ma&t. of Giammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Profess, ot Divinity at Durham University. 

Chapl. to 11. M.’s Household at St. Jameu’s Palace. 


PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to giant to the lIoiT. and Right Rev. Edward Grey, the 
Lonl Bishop of Ilerclord, I). I), of (^hrist Church, the place and dignity of a Prehendar> 
of the Collegiate Churi'h of \Vcslinin>ler, void by tlie death of the Rev. Wm. Tournay, 


1). I), late Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 




Name. 

P) i’fc) ment. 

Vounhi 

DiO' eae 

Pair on. 

Ball, John . . 

. Oxford, St. Giles, V, 

Oxford 

Oxford 

St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 

Clark, Joshua. . 

. Uldale, 11. 

Climb. 

Carlisle 


Coldham, George 

. Gleiiisfoid, R. 

Suffolk 

Noiwich 

Bp. of Ely 

Cox, John . . . 

. Poslingford, V. 

Suffolk 

Norw. 1 

Col. Thus. Weston, 
& Mary his Wile 

Curling, William . 

( Southwark, St.Saviour’s, > 
( Chapl. f 

. Llangynllo, R. 

Suney 

Winch. 

The Paii&hioncrs 

Davies, William . 

Cardigan 

St. David’s Freeholders 

Ekins, Robert 

. Folke, R. 

Dot set 1 

I'.ot D.ol 
Sarum 

^ D.diC.ofSarum 


Fenton, John . . 

I'ltzroy, T. W. Coke 


. Onsby, R. 

{ Gialton Regis, 
u'H/i Aldeitoii, 
Foxton, Fred. Joseph Hogliton, C. 
Harding, T. . . . Bexley, V, 

Hai risen, W.Bagshawc Gay ton, R. 


H. 

R, 


Cuinb. Carlisle Rp. of Carlisle 
- Northani. Pctcrboro’Lord Chancellor 


l^ancas. 

Kent 

Lincoln 

Bucks 

Cmnb. 

Norfolk 

Chester 

Glostcr 


Horne, Thomas , . Mursley, R.. 

Jackson, W. . . . Penrith, St. Andrew, V. 

Luca?, William . , Biilockby, R, 

Mayor, Robert . . Copcnhall, R. 

Morgan, Chas. Hen. Beathley, C. 

Morris, Richard . . Eatington, V. Warwick Worcest. 

Page, Thomas • . Cheltenham, St. Paul, C. Gloster Gloster 
Paulet, Loid Charles Preb. of Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 
Powell, Morgan . .St. Bride’s, V, 

Prowett, John . . Catfield, R. 

St John, George . . Warndon, R. 

* opping, Geoige . . Rockliffe, C. 

Vtysie, Daniel . . Daventry, P. C. 


Chester V. of Leyland 
(’ant. Viscount Sidney 
Lincoln Loid Chancellor 
Lincoln Mrs. Childers 
Carlisle Bp. of Cai lisle 
Norwich Rev. W. Lucas 
Chester Bp. of Lichf. S: Cov. 
Gloster V, of Tidenham 

(V. of St. Mai tin, 


■Warwick Lichf^ ^Birmingham 

E. J. Shiiley, Esq. 

Bp. of Salisbury 

Glamorg. Llandaff 

Norfolk Norwich Bp.ofNorw.lhis turn 
Worcest. Worcest. SirT. Winnington,Bt. 
Curnb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
Northam. Peferboro’Christ Ch. Oxf. 
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Name. 

Williams, Thomas 
Wilson, J. . . 

Wootlhouse, G. H. 


•Notices to Correspondents. 


Vrefermnit, ^ 

. Llangwym, K. 

. Folkingham, 11. 

. Boulton, C. I 


Count i/. Diocese. Patron. 

Peinb. St. David’s Mrs. Ann Barlow 
Lincoln Lincoln iL*Arkwright, Esq. 
Derby ’ Lichfield Proprietors of Estates 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Campbell, R. Caleb . Owstone, V. 
(hooper, .lames . . Hoghton, C. 


Davy, Martin . 
Holme, Nicholas. 

f- 

Johnson, John . 
Jones, John 


( l^elL of Magdalene Coll. 
' ( Waterperry, V. 

. Rise, li. 

(North Minims, V. 

I J 

J Great Parndon, R. 
Llangynllo, K. 


Mawdesley, Thomas Chester, St. Mary, R. 
Morris, John . . . Llangwym, ll. 

VVrsons, John, D.D. { skincss^ll'’'”"'^' 
Shuckburg, C. W. . Goldhanger, R. 

Smith, E. Grose . . St. Helen’s, P. C. 

N/nne, 

Hors ford, John 

Tahourdin, William 


W. York 
Lanoast. 
Oxf. 

‘ Oxford 
E. York 
Herts. 

Essex 

Cardigan 

Chester 

Pemb. 

Middles. 

Lincoln 

Essex 

I. ofWht. 


York 

Chester 

Oxford 

York 

Lincolq^ 

London ^ 

St.David’ 

(Miester 

St. David’; 

London 

Lincoln 

London 

Winch. 


P. D. Cooke, Esq. 
V. of Leyland 

Joseph Henley, Es(j. 
Lord Chancellor 
Mrs. Fullerton 
Hon. W. T. L. P. 
Wellesley 
s Freeholders 
'hirl Grosvenor 
sMrs. Ann Barlow 
Brasen. Coll. Oxf. 
Earl of Scarboroiigli 
N. Westeombe, ^^q. 
Eton Coll. 


Appointment. 

Chapl. to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Fell, of New Coll. Oxf. 


, OXFORD. 


MARllIED. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the 
Rev. James Linton, M.A. Fellow of Mag- 
tlalcii College, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the late Rev. Thomas \V ingfiekl, Rector 
of Teigh, in the county of Rutland. 

At Shalden, Hants, the Rev. Edward 
Wickham, M.A. Fellow of New College, 
to Christiana St. Barbe, second daughter of 
tire Hev»C. H. White, Rector of Sbaldcn. 

At Seven Oaks, Kent, Hassard Hume 
Dodgson, Esq. M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, an Ireland Scholar in 1826, and of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Caroline, fifth daughter 


of James D. llumc, Esq, of Russell Square, 
London. 

Ry the Rev. F, C. Massingberd, of 
Trinity Church, St. Marylebonc, John (\ 
Dowdeswell, Esq. M.A, Student of Christ 
Church, and second son of J. E. Dowdes- 
wcll, Esq. of Pull Court, Worcestershire, 
to Sophy, only daughter of (Uias. Godfrey 
Miindy, Esq. of Burton, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. Charles Henry Watling, B.D. 
Fellow of Jesus College, and Perpetual 
Curate of Charlton Kings, (Tiouccotcrshirc, 
to Eiijily, third daughter of Thomas Colley 
Porter, Esq. of Aighburth Hall, near 
Li\ erpool. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


MARRIED, 

At St. Mary’s Church, Bury, by the 
Rev, G. J. Haggitt, the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, D.D. IVIuster of Christ’s College, in 
this University, to (’harlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Portcus, 
Rector of Wickham Bishops, ICssex. 


By the Rev, Frederick Smith, M.A. 
Mathematical Professor, East India Col- 
lege, the Rev. Charles Smith, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, in this 
University, and Rector of Newton, Suffolk, 
to Susanna, youngest daughter of J. L. 
Moilliet, Esq. of Hamstead llall, Stafford- 
shire, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

For the excellent Sermon in our present Number, preached on occasion of the death 
of Hannah More, we are indebtei to the Rev. H. Thompson, Curate of Wrington. 
It is published separately, with an Appendix, by Messrs. Rivington. 

‘‘ D. I. E.” ’s kind communication came too late; as did the resolutions from Ripon. 

I he last sentence of a ** Scotch Episcopalian” *s note explains fully the “ impossibility.” 
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CHKISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

NOVEMBER, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — A Popular History of Priestcraft, in all Ages and Nations. 
By William IIowitx. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 1833. 

Help us to save free CJospel froiiijthe paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose conscience is their maw. 

Milton. 

"Ex pede Herculem — the character of a book is seen in its 
title-page. Ignorance, impudence, and malice, are what we expect 
from an author, who announces his literary labours in the style of 
Mr. Ilowitt, in whose vocabulary priestcraft^' is synonymous with 
" priesthood,'' and who adopts the vulgar prayer of Milton, to show 
the bitterness of his rage against the Established Church and her 
endowments. We come to the notice of this "popular history** with 
absolute loathing, for the disgusting nauseousness of our author’s prin- 
ciples. Of this, his wretched farrago of audacious falsehoods, — of 
tin's impious compound of vulgarity and violence, in all points of view 
wicked and scandalous, we feel how utterly incompetent we are to 
speak in terms of adequate reprobation and abhorrence. Its illiterate 
and furious author, (or rather, compiler, for it is little else than an 
echo of the multifold calumnies of an infidel and republican press) 
may fitly be described in his own words ; for his, indeed, is " a career 
of blind rage, bitter and foolish prejudices ;’* nor do we know any 
modern publication of such " horrible impudence in the most shameless 
of its lies,** or so " offensively insolent ** in its general tenor, as the 
volume on our table. The libellous scribbler has prefixed a dull 
sonnet to his history. He is a poet without imagination ; — an historian 
without truth. He boasts himself to be a Dissenter of " the most 
sturdy and ceremony-despising class,’* who has the greater reason to 
raise his voice against the Church of England, to the support of which 
he feels it "a burden and an injustice” to be compelled to contribute ; 
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and yet, with matchless imiiudcnce and marvellous inconsistency, he 
claims the enviable quality of disinterestedness as “ a ib&ker on, who is 
likely to have a truer view oi the game than they who arc playing 
it.*’ — A^cjamCf forsooth ! Aye, aye ; this is indeed a game, in which 
graceless fools delight to mix for purposes of slander, of blasphemy, and 
of selfishness ! a game it is, in which such giddy players as the writer 
before us, sacrified truth itself, and the word of God, and all that the 
good venerate and esteem, to the hungry aspirations of an insatiate 
anibith)!!, or to the feverish restlessness of a deluded populace, who are 
taught to revile all that is placed above them, and to deem it a service 
of religion well-])leasing to Gotl, to “ speak evil of those dignities,’' 
which his wisdom has been ])leased to ordain for the discipline of his 
Church ! Is it possible, — and were it possible, would it he expedient 
or becoming, — to stifle the honest indignation of our hearts at these 
diabolical attem])ts to decry the sacrerl institutions of heaven? Are 
we blameworthy, when vve answer Mr. llowitt, in “no friendly voice,” 
“ according to his folly,” Jest he should deem his puny attack as powerful 
in argument, as it is confessedly wicked in its aim ? (Jurs may he tin 
“ abuse,” which lie “ ex])cctjj and despises;” we have a sacred duty to 
discharge, however, to our readers, from whicli neither the vulgar out- 
cry. nor the empty threats, nor the foul words of Mr. llowitt and his 
legions, shall deter us. If iu our zeal to magnify the dignified office, 
which our author would “ abate as a nuisance,” we have spoken in 
phrase of unmeasured castigation, the fury of our foes is our justi- 
fication ; and if wc have “ become fools in glorying,” verily thef/ have 
'‘^compelled us!” 2 Cor. xii. 11. Could ive prevail upon ourselves to 
give our author credit for honestly wishing to spread a knowledge of the 
truth ; much as we should lament his errors, we should forbear to iiifiiot 
upon him “ many stripes hut in the absence of every thing which 
might ho urged in palliation of his enormous guilt, wc address him in 
tlie language of a Roman historian : “ Graviter, ct iniquo anirno, male- 
dicta tua pateres, si te scirem judicio magis quam morho aiiiini, petu- 
]antii\ istA uti. Sed, quoniam iu tc neqne modum, neque modestiam 
ullam animadverto, respondeo tibi : uti, si quam maledieciido voluptatem 
cepisti, cam male audiendo amittas.” * 

The object of Mr. llowitt shall be described by himself in the first 
sentence of the advertisement to the volume under review : — 

This little work is s^rapid attempt to present a concise and concentrated view of 
universal priestcraft, to assist and strengthen the present disposition to abate that 
nuisance in England. 

Such being the righteous olfject of this scribbler, by what means does 
he strive to accomplish it ? The Church of England, her endowments, 
and her ministers, being the mark at which he shoots his arrows, by 

^ * Sallust. Declam. h. M. T. Cic. 
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what archery doe^ lie liopc to consummate his aim ? The greater part 
of his pestilent history,— aye, fifteen parts out of twenty, (the book 
contains twenty chapters, only five of which relate to the Church of 
Ihigland,) — comprises an account, garbled, and meagre, and^ false, of 
the origin of Paganism ; of the doctrine of a succession of worlds, and of 
a deluge; of the ancient mysteries celebrated by the Gr-gcks, Egyptians, 
Hindoos, and Druids ; of the mythology of the Assyrians and Syrians ; 
the horrors of Moloch, Chemosh, and Baal ; of the priestcraft which 
jjrcvailed in Asia, amongst the Celts and amongst tlic Goths of nncient 
J^liirope ; of the notions, sacrifices, and superstitions of Scandinavia ; of 
die practices of the Northern Indians, Mexicans, and Peruvians ; of the 
j)ricst'-riddcd condition of Egypt ; of the popular theology of tlic 
Greeks, with their bloody and licentious rites ; of the iinnuMise wa'alth 
accumulated by the Brahmins, with their inviolable sanctity and immu- 
ciities ; of the Hebrew priesthood, which, thoiigli ordained of God, is 
\et l)1as]dicmously described as “ evil in its tendency, and latal to the 
nation of Popery, with all her ambitious struggles for power and 
pelf; of monkery, of relies, pilgriimig(‘S, crusades, festivals, confessions, 
purgatory, ])ardons, mass, excommunication, im[iiisition, ^laHleo, 
iiiassaeres of the Protestants in the Netherlands, massacre of St. Bar- 
(lioloinevv, bloody ])ersecutions of the Vaudois, extinction of the Trou- 
iuulours, rise of the TiKpiisition ; pernicious doctrines of the Jesuits, — 
their general cliaracter, tlieir mercantile concerns, their conduct in 
Gliiiia, ill Paraguay, in the Eurojiean countries ; of the atrocities of the 
Spanish Inquisition against the .lews, Moors, and Lntlierans ; Crom- 
well’s threat, Limborcli’s account of the proceedings of the Inquisition, 
and the ])rescnt state of Catholic countries ! This is the farrago of the 
iirst fourteen chapters of the thing under review ! 

But what, ill the name of common sense, lias all this cumbrous detail 
to do with Mr. Howitt’s declared object, viz. the destruction of the 
Church of England and her ministers, “ as a nuisance which must be 
abated V' 

Verily, friend Ilowitt, thou art a most logical rcasoncr! Thy 
premises arc so “ germane ” to thy conclusions^ and thy inferences arise 
so naturally from thy j^roposiiio/iSy that it is altogether impossible to 
deny thee our implicit assent ! Nothing, indeed, can be plainer than 
the axiomatic argument of thy “ popular history !” Nothing more easy 
than the task which thou hast undertaken ! Eveyy body knows that 
^fniestcraft^' is synonymous with priesthood well, then, convert 
the ministers of the Church into priests, and take the concrete term, and 
ajiply it to designate the whole clerical body, and immediately sub- 
stituting priestcraft for gentle readers, you sec the ugly 

nioiisicr, which our poetaster has evoked from the dark recesses of his 
cieative imagination : — “ moiisUum horrendum, informe, ingens,’* The 
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syllogism is truly logical ; the'^enthymem convincingly correct ! Of the 
same character is the whole tenor of this admirable Volume. The 
connexion between the premises and the conclusion of our accurate 
historian^ is indissolubly close* His conclusion, the quod erat demon^ 
strandum of his pious labours, be it remembered, is the necessity of 
abating our Church and her ministers “ as a nuisance/’ And what can 
possibly be more ghvious than that necessity ? He who runs may read 
this delenda carihago with half an eye. Let us but hear the sonnetteer 
historiail now at our bar, and the problem is solved at once. His 
“concise and concentrated view of universal priestcraft” will incon- 
testibly establish “ the crimes and delusions of that order of men,’’ 
and especially of the Clergy of the Church of England, which is said to 
be “ the least reformed, the most enslaved of all the reformed Churches 
of Europe.” 

We are willing, for the sake of argument, to accept Mr. Howitt’s 
statements as true. Be it, that “ the orgies of the temple of Mylitta, 
the Babylonian Venus, were infamous above all others,” so that “ every 
woman was bound to present herself before the temple once in her life, 
and there submit to prostitute herself with whoever first chose her 
be it that “ the price of her shame was paid into the treasury, to swell 
the revenues of the priests — why, then, by every rule of logic, the 
ministers of the Church of England must be abated as a nuisance ! Be 
it that the rites of Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, “ were par- 
ticularly distinguished by their lasciviousness it follows as a matter 
of course, that the Ecclesiastical Establishment of England must be 
“ abated as a nuisance.” “ From the snowy wastes of Siberia and 
Scandinavia in the north, to the most southern lands in Africa and 
America, the fires of the bloody deities ” of paganism, “ rejoiced the 
demoniac priests, and consumed the people;” therefore the Church of 
England and her ministers must be “ abated as a nuisance.” But, still 
further, “ the Druids bore a striking resemblance to the Brahmins 
and, therefore^ our Church Establishment must be “abated as a 
nuisance.” In Scandinavia “ we have the same dominant caste of 
priests, reigning amid the same assemblage of horrors and pollu- 
tions and, therefore^ our Ecclesiastical Establishment must be 
“ abated as a nuisance.” “ The Mexicans and Peruvians” display 
“ all the great features of that superstition which they had brought with 
them from Asia, an(l which, we have already seen, spread and tyran- 
nized over every quarter of the old world therefore our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment must be “ abated as a nuisance.” Again, “ the priest- 
ridden condition of Egypt is notorious to all readers of history; — the 
accounts we possess of the extreme populousness of Egypt, — of the 
knowledge and authority of their priests, and the mighty remains of 
son\p of their sacred buildings, sutticicixtly testify to the splendour and 
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absolute clominio^l^L of this order in this great kingdom therefore the 
('hurch Establishment of* England mu^t be “ abated as a nuisance.” 
“The fate of Greece is a melancholy warning on the same subject;” 
the immense treasures of the Grecian priesthood “ were eTcntually 
seized upon by rapacious conquerors, and their soldiers were paid by 
them to enslave these renowned states therefore^ ohr Ecclesiastical 
Establishment must be “ abated as a nuisance.” The same inference is 
forced upon us by the nature of Pagan priestcraft, as exhibited in India, 

“ where alone, in the whole Pagan world, it has succeeded to the extent 
of its diabolical desires therefore the Church Establishment of 
England must be “ abated as a nuisance.” It is an axiom, as plain as 
A 13 C. Do Mr. Howitt’s readers entertain the least doubt upon the 
point? He shall teach them the unreasonableness of their hesitation. 
They shall learn how “ the old man of the Church, from age to age, 
from land to land, lias ridden on the shoulders of humanity, and set at 
defiance all endeavours and all schemes to dislodge him.” — “ h^rom the 
days of the flood, to those of William the Fourth of England, he has 
ridden on, exiiltingly, the everlasting incubus of the groaning world.” 

The Satanic audacity of our concidted scribbler pollutes even 
the Iteviticxd Priesthood with the contamination of his foul breath ! 
The climax of his blasphemy hurries him, w'ith diabolical hardihood, 
into the holy of holies ; — there, even there, to spawn the filthy abortions 
of his malicious brain ; — there, even there, to utter the calumnious 
fogies of his false tongue 1 Will our readers believe us, when we 
assure them that our author vilifies the priesthood of Aaron, though 
confessing it “ ordained of heaven,” and contends that the conduct of 
the Jewish Priests is a perpetual proof “ of the rooted and incurable 
maliynancy of priestcraft Yet he has thus written, to his indelible 
disgrace as a Christian, — to Jiis utter ignorance as a theologian, — to his 
complete discomfiture as a logician. 

It would seem, (he says,) ns if one, desipt of the /Umif^hlt/ had hcvii to shew how 
indically mischievous, and prone to evil, an Ecclesiastical order is, under any cirvum- 
Afnnces, — P. 96. 

Thinkest thou so, Quaker? And was it reserved for thy meek- 
ness to make this marvellous discovery ? Why, Sir, you stand in 
palpable opposition to St. Paul, who teaches us that “the law was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom 
the promise was made and that it was “ our schoolmaster to briny 
us unto Christ." Yes, Sir, the Levitical dispensation, “ordained by 
angels in the hand of a Mediator,” was tyjncal of the Gospel eco- 
nomy ; was “fl shadow of good things to come;" and the high-priests 
of that introductory ritual prefigured the Great High ^priest, who 
” entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us by his own blood ,i* That was the design of the Jewish 
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dispensation; — -'the one great and exclusive object of\tlie Mosaic law. 
Nor is there a single syllable Holy Writ to countenance the fond 
notion of Mr, Howitt, which is a gratuitous hypothesis, adopted by 
the malicious prejudice of this “ imjyartial Dissenter'' to support an 
argument equally impious and absurd! If this hypothesis were true, 
how came the iiispired writers to make no mention of it ? If the fact 
be, that “ under any cireumsiances^ an ecclesiastical order is radically 
miseJnevous, and prone to evilf how came the benevolent Author of 
Cliristianity to ordain the continuance of such an order, or his Apostles 
to insist upon tlic duty of supporting it,* under the Gospel dispensation, 
till the end of the world ? If the fact be as stated by our ])octical and 
popular historian, wliy does he trouble himself or his readers with any 
scheme of Church Reform ? Who ever heard of a visible church without 
its ])ublic and recognized Ministers? If the necessity for such officers 
arise from the very nature of a risible churchy how are they to be sup- 
ported ? Mr. flowitt, indeed, in the vulgar slang of his party, talks of 
‘‘ hireling" priests, as if the labourer in God’s vineyard were not worthy 
of his wages ; or as if God had not ordained that “ they tv ho preach the 
aiospcl^' should live of the (lospcl !" We arc disgusted even to sickness 
with the flippant censure, and the bombastic rodomontade, and the 
blundering ignorance of our author; and we hold it a waste of time to 
enter into the details of his mistakes, or to canvass the merits of his 
plan of Church Reform, Only think, gentle readers, of Church Reform 
by a Quaker !! ! We should as soon expect from him a treatise iippn 
the art of war ! Church Reform^ forsooth ! H(‘ means “ down with it 

even to the ground," Mr. lluwitt, in the extern of his laborious re- 
searches, has discovered nothing but the incurable evil of a Church 
hiStablishrncnt, “ luidcr any circimstaticcs I " Then why talk of reforming 
it? Mr. llowitt, in the effusion of his vituperations, has selected the 
I'mglish Church as the special and exclusive butt of his nibid attacks. 
Sweet, impartial liistorian ! And didst thou forget the state of things, 
during the Commonwealth, amongst the Dissenters ? Had they nothing 
to provoke thy righteous ire ? Oh, thou impartial chronicler, thou art 
a second Daniel come to judgment ! Indeed, we should l)c the inost 
querulous of mortals, could W'c hesitate about the competency of friend 
llowitt as a fit judge in ecclesiastical matters, whether we consider his 
religious tenets, or look to the accuracy of his details in all that relates 
to the fiscal state erf the Establishment, so marvellously do his state- 
ments on the finances of our Church agree with the declarations that 
arc sanctioned by the voice of Parliament, and the attestations of 
Government, as proved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
celebrated speech upon Church Reform ! Lord Althorp and Mr. Howitt 
stand in point blank contradiction to each other ! Can we doubt whe- 
the» of the two is best entitled to belief? Mr. Howitt echoes the vile 
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('ry of tlie repuWican prcsg, and writes of the “ unnatural union of 
C!liurcli and State.’* If this union be unnatural^ ivho^ w'c ask, has joined 
these unamalgable bodies t We answer (and we challen<jje Mr. ITowitt 
to refute us, if lie can), we answer — Gon. He it is, who ordained this 
“ umtataraP' union, in the Mosaic dispensation ! He it is, who sanctions 
this unnatural union in the Gospel economy, when die inspires his 
Prophet to foreshow the prosperity of the religion of* the Cross, in times, 
when “ Kings should be her nursing fathers, and Queens her nursing 
mothers.” ^ ' 

Mr. Howutt, poet and historian, is fond of writing, and pricles 
himself, we doubt not, on the classical purity, the lucid pcrs])ieuity, 
the overwhelming power of his style. Poor man ! lie is just as near to 
the principles of good writing, as he is to accuracy of fact when he 
mahes Selden a Bishop! “ Hi sum teneatis amici?” And this is tin; 
mighty and profound and learned pliilosopher, who is to reform the 
( -hurch, forsooth ! Hut let us hear Mr. Howitt once more : — 

'fho nature of the Cliristian rcli«iori is essentially free ; the voice of Christ pro- 
claitns to men, “ The Irudi sliall make you free.’’ The spirit of (liristiamty is so 
<l('lieate in its sensibility, that it shrinks trom tlie^toueli of tlie iron and blocifl-shiined 
hand of politiea! rule; it is so boundless m its aspirations, and expansive in its 
(■nei’oies, that it must stand on the broad chainpai<^n of (uvil and intelleetual liberty, 
eie it can .stretch its vvin^s tllectivoly lor that ili«ht, whieh is destined to compass 
the earth, and end only in eternity. — P. 

Suhlimc and beautiful ! We think we sec the poetic eye of Mr. 
Howitt in fine phrensy rolling. Only imagine, gentle readers, the spirit 
of Christianity stretcliing its wings on the broad champaign of civil 
and intellectual libeily ! How poetic! We wish w^e could add, how 
true. But a poet no reverence for truth; or w^e should refer our 
“ sturdy Dissenter” to the volume of inspiration, w^here he might learn 
the real character of Christianity, of whieh, w^e assure liim, lie is at 
present marvellously ignorant ! So, “ the voice of Christ proclaims to 
men, ‘ The truth shall make you free!’ ” and on this declara- 
tion, Mr. Howitt converts our Redeemer into a factious agitator^ who 
came to ])reach civil liberty, and to release men from the iron-hand of 
political rule ! How can this besotted and furious bigot reconcile such 
monstrous falsehoods with the ten thousand declarations of Holy Writ 
in flat contradiction to his insane assertions ? Honour the King.” 
“ Render to all their dues.” “ Let every soul he subject to the higher 
powers.” Obey them that have the rule over ytui, and submit your- 
selves.” “ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man.” “ Render 
unto Ccesar the things that are Cicsar’s.” Does this look like Mr. 
Howdtt’s broad champaign of civil liberty?'' or do the following 
Injunctions smack at all of his ‘‘ intellectual liberty ? ” “ Let there be 

no divisions among you.” “ Now’ I beseech you, brethren, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that* yc be perfectly joined together the 
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same mind and in the same judgment.” “ Be of one^mind.” “ That 
ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify, God.” Does this jsavour 
of Mr. Howitt’s notions of intellectual liberty ? But it is useless to 
waste ou^; ink in the refutation of his impertinences. Equally useless 
would be a detailed notice of his attack upon our Church, and his pro- 
posed scheme for: her reformation. We would not break a fly upon a 
wheel. Suffice it 'to say, that the defects in our Establishment (mere 
spots in the sun), are not chargeable upon the Clergy. Suffice it to 
say, th&t pluralities are the necessary effects of the poverty of many of 
her cures. Suffice it to say, that the libellous, scandalous, malicious 
calumnies of a false tongue against our ancient forms of divine worship, 
especially from tlie lips of a Quaker^ or rather of a Socinian (for Mr. 
Howitt quotes Fox^s sermons as authority, and eulogizes Priestley\ are 
matter of praise to us ! Sufiice it to say, that the rabid bowlings of our 
author are deserving of pity, rather than of reply ; and that w^e shall 
willingly undertake the defence of the Clergy and our Establishment, 
their incomes, and their character, — its institutions, rites, and discipline, 
whenever Mr. Ilowitt may be pleased to assail them with something 
better fnan powerless misrepresentation. Billingsgate aspersion, and 
unproved assertions. To argue with a “ sturdy Dissenter” upon the 
merits of his scheme of Church Reform, when he contends that no 
Establishment ought to be suffered, for that “ a state religion'' is 
“ political oppression," would be a ludicrous waste of time. Mr. Howitt 
believes “ all hierarchies to he antichristian !" Is it worth while to 
listen to the nonsense of such a man on tlie subject of Church Reform ? 
He “ abhors" the Establishment in his heart ! Then, why go about to 
reform it? If his purposes of Church Reform were wise and honest, 
tlie Establishment would become more efficient by his amendments ! Is 
that a consummation desired by Mr. Howitt ? Certainly not. Then 
his Reform is sheer hypocrisy, and utterly a farrago of deceit. Mr. 
Howitt “ abominates hireling Ministers," — “ written sermons, — a cut- 
and-dried Liturgy, — and half the doctrines of the Church to boot," To 
he sure he does. We know it well enough. Is it for such a reviler 
to talk about the necessary reform of the Church ? We repudiate his 
labours, with unmixed disgust, for the imjnidcnt and mischievous designs 
of his charlatanical heart. 

“ The Church-rates must be abolished, and with them tithes.” — P. 
209. “ In the next ^lace, the Church must be divorced from the State.” 
— P. 211. Then, we presume, her doctrines must be abandoned, for 
“ its Thirty-nine Articles” are “ a precious medley of follies and con- 
tradictions.” “ The Church, ceasing to be a State Church, should 
restore its property to the nation, whence it was drawn.” — P. 215. 

Again, w^e ask whether the lucubrations of such a writer be deserving 
of cmnment ? Mr. Ilowitt, in his ignorance, or his impudence, tells us, 
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that no layman can hold a 'jyost ” in our Universities ! ! ! Shall we listen 
to the follies of such a dealer in falsehood ? What signify the foul 
aspersions of such a vile sonnettecr ? Jt is indeed a most diabolica 
misrepresentation to say, that “ the j)oor and rich are ridden, with the 
most preposterous notion that they cannot lie in peace, except in ground 
over which the Bishop has said his mummery, and for which he and his 
rooks have pocketed the fees.” — P. 240. Mentiris",, impudentissime, 
is the only answer which wc condescend to give to such falsehood ! 

Mr. Howitt prates about Simony. We tell him that the jilirchase 
of an advowson is not Simony.; and all that he has written upon the 
subject is mere nonsense ! What follows is still worse. 

Within niy own Innwh’d^e I enn go almost innumerarle parisht'Sf and find 
matter of astonisliment at the endurance of Jinglishmcn. — P. 225. 

We beg our readers to mark the exaggerating tone of this statement : 
“ almost INNUMERARLE pavisliesf within the deponent’s “ own knoiv- 
hdge ” ! ! ! Can this be true, wc ask ? But it is still matter of graver 
indignation to discover the metliod in which our author would bolster 
'up this calumnious falsehood. Tie adds the history four incumbents 
of /owr parishes, whom he describes thus :--rone was a drunken de6aubliec; 
another was a desperate gamhleVi the cousin of some lord ; the third was 
an hereditary non-resident Rector^ wjio never visited his floc^k hut to 
sheer them, pocketing his 2,300/. ))ct annum ; and the fourth was “ a 
vulgar and confirmed sot, who was kicked out of the world by a horse 
when he was in a state of intoxication.” — “ Such would be the history 
of thousands of parishes were they related.” P. 239. 

Giving Mr. llowitt credit for the truth of his statements. — to what 
do they amount? Why, that out of a body of twelve thousand Ecclesi- 
astics, he produces four or five delinquents, and lifts up his hands in 
pretended astonishment at the iniquitous effects of Church Patronaeje ; as 
if in so large a society of men it were matter at all of wonder tliat some 
unworthy characters should be found ! Docs ho forget that even of the 
tivelve, whom our Lord chose for his ministers, one was a traitor ? But 
wc claim the privilege of denying the validity of these cases for the 
purpose intended ; because they are anonymous^ and may, therefore, )>o 
the fictions of our Poet’s creative imagination ; and, as affecting the 
character of the Clergy, are utterly valueless ! Such accusations touch 
nothing, and prove nothing, but the reputation, and tlie impudence of 
him who has the temerity to produce them ! What is the remedy 
which our author recommends for the cure of these evils ? Why, tliat 
“ every parish should choose its own pastor.*^ P. 259. So, then, in 
every parish of the kingdom wc are to be blessed with the turbulence, 
the heart-burnings, the divisions, ahcl the electioneering squabbles of 
heated partisans, some shouting for Paul^ and others crying iox A polios ! 
Under this reform, only ‘‘ the uporthy and the talented ” will be eleq^ed ; 

VOlj^ XV. NO. XI. 4 o 
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“ piety tv ill meet its naiixrat reward^ and work its^ natural works,'' 
Indeed ! Is this the case, we fearlessly denjand, amongst the Dissen- 
ters ? Their ministers tell a very dilferent story, and bitterly complain 
of their wretched dependence upon the caprice of their hearers, hy 
whom they are elected to their respective stewardships ! 

But the reforming mania of our Quaker is not yet satisfied : — The 
canons of the Chufeh must be revised ; its articles abolished^ or reduced 
to rationality ; surplice fees done away with,'" ! ! P. 259. 

Having waded through an ocean of priestly enormities, Mr, llowitt 
concludes his voyage by teaching us, thijit if we “ hope to enjoy happi- 
ness, mutual love, and general prosperity,” the people “ must carefully 
snatch from tlie hands of their spiritual teachers all political power, and 
confine them solely to their legitimate task of Christian instruction.” 
We must “ abandon all state religion ; ” we must “ eschew reverend 
justices of the peace ; ” “ right reverend peers and legislators “ they 
must neitlier meddle with our wills, nor take the tenth of our corn, nor 
seize our goods for Easter-oiferings, or Church-rates. They must have 
no burial, baptismal, or marriage fees.” Pp. 270 — 275, 27G, &c. &c, ■ 

Such* is hriencl Ilowitt’s p^^n of Churcli Reform ! A sweeping con- 
fiscation of all Church Property ! Tlie Clergy are mightily obliged by 
his friendly designs ! They tliank him heartily for liis tender mercies ; 
they forgive him meekly his wholesale slanders ; they pity his igno- 
rance ; they detest his principles ; they smile at his pedantic conceit ; 
they abominate his hypocrisy ; they loathe his heresy ; they denounce 
l\im as a Revilcr of Christian Ordinances ; but they foryive liim his 
injurious attacks, and they pray to God to give him grace to repent of 
his enormous blaspliemics. lie may outwardly attach himself to the 
Society of Friends ; hut the tenor of his scurrilous book proves him 
to be a Sociuian in disguise. We wish the Unitarian Brotherhood joy 
in the support of a champion who is reluctant to assume their colours^ 
however zealous in their cause ; and we would advise the Quakers to 
cxcomniunicate Ibis false disciple, who wears their garb, whilst he re- 
pudiates with contempt the principles characteristic of their creed ! 

We have done, we hope for ever, with Mr. llowitt, and his worthless 
history. The wretched scribbler has no redeeming quality to mitigate 
the just severity of our sentence upon his production. He has neither 
wit, nor style, nor genius, nor argument, nor even declamation, to 
compensate for thc^ mischievous design with which he has dared to 
insult the understanding of his readers. We leave him to the prayers 
of the pious, — to the forgiveness of the charitable, — to the detestation 
of the lovers of truth ; and to the remorse of his own conscience, — if it 
should please God, in his mercy, to open his eyes to the appalling 
magnitude of his guilt, and to lead him to repent of the bitterness of the 
malice, wdtli which the devil hath pronf\pted him to write the execrable 
w'ork, upon which wc have thus recorded our solemn verdict. , 



Art. II. — BarbadoeSf and other Poem ^, By M. J. Ciiapman, Esq, 

London: James Fraser. 183.3. Pp. x. 210. 

The readers of the Christian Remembrancer may at first be startled 
at the appearance of an article with such an uncompilDmising affix as 
the above ; especially if they have any recollection o5 the maudlin sen- 
timentalities of Montgomery’s “West Indies,” — or the less amiable 
blank verse of the money-loving Grainger, the perusal of whose Sugar 
Cane” has created such a naireea, that we liave frequently been upon 
the point of forswearing saccharine matter for ever. If these have been 
the bane, however, of our poetical association with the islands of the 
Avest, Mr. Chapman has furnished a pleasing antidote. If Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s morbid feelings have depicted the planters as monsters, and 
tlieir gains as unholy, Mr, Chapman has proved them to be men of as 
noble and conscientious feelings as any of their countrymen on this 
side the Atlantic, If Mr. Grainger has shewn himself the admirer 
of Slavery, in its worst form, IMr. Chapman has clearly convinced us 
that such a state of society no longer ♦exists, and that now it’ is a 
mere name. 

This gentleman is a native of Barbados, and at present a student of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He evidently possesses a highly cultivated 
mind, and superior talents ; and, upon the statements of such a writer, 
we feel justified in placing implicit confidence, and have no doubt as to 
tlic truth and justice of his delineations of slave-life, Mr. Chapman, 
moreover, is not one of those polluted slanderers, Avho, with the name 
of Christ ever upon their lips, are the habitual violators of the first 
principles of the gospel. He does not wear the broad phylactery 
assumed by the Anti-slavery members, as a veil under wliich they may 
propagate principles at direct variance with that “ peace and good-will 
to men,” which our Saviour came into the world to preach ; nor docs 
he maintain sentiments which, if they once prevailed, would shake to 
their very foundations every institution of civil life ; — he, therefore, is 
stigmatized by the saints, but applauded by all good men ; and avc have 
no doubt that, before this brief notice is concluded, our readers will 
agree in the commendation here bestowed upon this able and accom- 
ifiished writer. 

It is not our intention to analyze the poem, but to lay before the 
public one or two isolated passages, which may not only exhibit the 
author in a favourable point of view, but at the same time illustrate the 
condition of the negroes in the island of which he delights to sing. 
We are much pleased with the amiable feeling which pervades every 
page, and are particularly struck with the r/mor patriaPi which pictures 
his native land as a very Eclen.» But what will our friends at Clapham 
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say to the following brilliant^ description of a day the West Indies ? 
What will our poor factory slaves say to the comparative labours per- 
formed by a bondman and a fred-bom white ? What will the Anti-slavery 
Society say to truths placed in juxta-position with their assertions ? 

“ Lo ! whgre the gang assembled wields the hoe, 

And each begins his own appointed row ; 

Song and the jocund laugh are heard around — 

„Q,uirk upon quirk, and ready jokes abound. 

The task allotted they with ease can do ; 

No shapes of dread affright their steps pursue : 

They fear no lash, nor, worse ! the dungeon’s gloom, 

Nor nurse the sorrows of a hopeless doom. 

The gay troop laughs and revels in the sun, 

With mirth unwearied — till their work is done.” — P. 13. 

* 3{c 

** While the noon-lustre o’er the land is spread, 

Tho listening lizard h\4es his star-lit head ; 

The four-o’clocks their shrinking petals close. 

And wearied man seeks shelter and repose. 

The negroes now desert the master’s field. 

And seek the joys that dearest home can yield ; 

Their little children claim the mother’s care — 

Some cull the pepper, and their meals prepare ; 

Some dress their gardens ; some a fish-net spin ; 

While childhood’s merry laugh is heard within. 

How calm and tranquil look those negro huts, 

Their fruit-trees round, and scattered cocoa-nuts ! 

Their dear security the negro loves. 

While through his shrubs and vinCwS he lordly moves.” 

“ Ah, happy is his lot, from ill secure ! 

He oft is wealthy, while his lord is poor : 

Law and opinion guard his home from \vant ; 

Nor horrid debts his tranquil pallet liaunt. 

Him, well-disposed, no voice of anger chides ; 

For every need his master’s care provides. 

Each has Ids homestead and his faithful hound. 

To keep his door and watch his garden-ground. 

The tradesman, proudr of station and of skill, 

Erects his head on high ; and prouder still 
The ranger walks, the monarch of the plain ! 

And with his boy surveys his wdjjo domain. 
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The master’s eye is On his people* set, 

He loves the glistening face of honest jet ; 
lie mingles with them in their mirthful hour, 

He gives the simpering bride her marriage-dower ; 

He stands the sponsor for the bouncing boy — 

Sleeping or waking they his thoughts employ. 

No churlish tyrant he to mar their mirth ; 

He loves their sports, and often gives them birth.*’ 

“ So with his slaves the patriarch of old 
His cattle pastured, and enclosed his fold ; 

Saw them with joy the mien of gladness wear, 

And for their sorrows had a ready tear ; 

With them he dwelt, and colonized, and roved — 

The slave was trusted, and the master loved.” — Pp. 40, 41. 

Can any thing be more beautiful than this picture ? Nothing 
assuredly is in its general features more true. We have ourselves 
witnessed the negro in his bondage, surrounded by all physical bless- 
ings, and his spiritual wants carefully attpnded to ; and we wcfuldr ask, 
where should we look for a more genial soil for the good seed of the 
gospel, than amongst the African slaves? l?ut, exclaims some meddling 
(Quaker, or Socinian saint, the planters are not only indillercnt to the 
condition of the souls of their negroes, but absolutely and peremptorily 
debar them from spiritual food I Nay, more, w^e once heard a man, 
whoso position in society ought to have taught him that truth hccame 
a gentleman, declare that the Bishops and Clergy had done nothing / 
And the Lord Chancellor pronounced the well-educated, conscientious, 
and devoted parish priest, to be totally unfit to preach that gospel to 
the negroes, which he had been from his cradle taught to believe was 
emphatically the gospel for the poor, destitute, and afflicted ; and 
which he was bound, “ in season and out of season,” to convoy to 
the children sitting in darkness. 

W^e can tell my Lord Brougham, that not only has the word been 
preached by gentlemen educated at our Universities — but preached with 
effect. We can tell his liberal Lordship, that all tl\e efforts of Baptist 
Missionaries, and others, have not been able to choke the good seed 
sown by those maligned members of our Church. We can tell him that 
all the leaven, which he and his mistaken zealots^ can introduce into 
the pure spirit of Christianity, will never so entirely leaven the whole 
mass, as to destroy the good work which the colonial Bishops and 
Clergy have already accomplished. And we proclaim aloud, that if the 
imminent dangers, which the reckless scheme of emancipation pro- 
pounded by ministers can be averted, it will be by the instrumentality 
of the Clergy, who must take ijp the cross, and preach the real gospel 
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of peace, in contradistinction to the fanati9al follies «:nd idle traditions 
of tlie Smiths, the Ortons, and the Phillipses. 

But turn we to a far different subject ; — to the career of a Christian 
Prelate, , whose personal history and official reports contradict directly 
the calumny of the Chancellor. Bishop Coleridge arrived at his 
diocese exactly#two hundred years after the settlement of the island. 
A pious Christian, *a profound theologian, an excellent preacher, — gentle 
yet dignified, authoritative without pretension, energetic without offen- 
sive eagerness in pursuit of his object, — he has done wonders for the 
moral and spiritual condition of the islanders. The fact is, that, thanks 
to tlie exertions of his Lordship and the Established Clergy, in propor- 
tion to the population, as many sincere Christians may be found in 
Barbados as in Phigland. In confirmation of which, we appeal to the 
schools and charitable foundations, — to the holy observance of the 
Sabbath — to the list of offences, minor and capital, — and to the 
testimony of the Clergy, and every individual qualified to pass an 
opinion. 

In every sentiment expressed by Mr. Chapman upon this head ^ve 
most cordially concur. But «*ve dare not trust ourselves to pronounce 
a panegyric upon the distinguished characters whom our poet has 
immortalized, in a passage worthy the subject of his panegyric, lest wc 
debase where we would exalt. We may, however, invite the particular 
attention of our clerical friends to the opening lines, which arc almost 
as applicable to a village Sabbath in England, as to one beneath the 
tropics. 

“ The busy w^eek is done of worldly care ; 

The bell invites them to the house of prayer. 

The negro comes in holiday attire, 

His voice, not inharmonious, sw^ells the choir ; 

Ilis earnest look is on the preacher bent, 

In^lovc, and fear, and awe, and wonderment. 

Schools for their children bless their Bishop’s eye — 

Faith for the living, hope for those that die.” 

** The central school ! how loud the note of praise, 

While fathers vratch their hopes of future days ; 

And grateful memory keeps, with pious care, 

The loved and honoured name of Combermcrc ! 

Thy praise, too, Packer, other days shall tell ; 

Thine was thq system, thine the zeal of Bell, 

The patient love that silent works its way, 

The kindling faith no obstacles can stay.” 

“ Nor, Coleridge ! shall the grateful isle forget 
To thee her vast, unutterable^ debt ; 
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Tlioa a true father, to our hopes hast proved, — 

A tender shepherd, by his flock beloved. 

With thco came blessin^ij ; over thee the Dove 
Flutters the brooding wing of holy love. 

Our own Apostle ! good, and wise, and true, 

Persuasion steeps thy lips in heavenly dew ; ■* 

While to thy meek and upward glance is given 
A light reflected from the throne of heaven. 

Blessings go with thee ! heaven’s best gifts attend 
Our father, teacher, shepherd, guide, and friend.” — Pp. 01,02, 

It has been our good fortune to have lived beneath the influence of 
tliis great and exemplary Prelate^ and cheerfully do we bear testimony 
to his merits, as 

“Our father, teacher, shcj)hertl, guide, and friend.” 

lie is, and long may he continue to be, the “ Ileber of the West.” 
His labours in the discharge of his high and holy duties are unremit- 
ting — and his consequent success has bten more, far more than’ the 
warmest friends of the Church dared even to hopc ^ — more than her 
deadly enemies feared. Through liis wise and conciliating line of 
conduct, the Established Churcli has been rooted in the aifections, not 
only of the planters, but the negroes. Both look up to him as a sure 
fiicud in the things that belong unto their peace. Both heart and hand 
unite in recognizing his apostolic mission liere, and both build their 
hopes of a blessed hereafter, on the “ happy tidings of salvation ” he 
lias been chosen to convey to a hitherto neglected region. 

Of Mr, Binder, Mr. ]Morsc, and Mr. Packer, we can also speak from 
])ersonal knowledge. To the former, wlien discharging tlie functions of 
Ecclesiastical Commissary in the colony of Dcmcrara, too much praise 
cannot he given. Iiidcfatigahlo zeal, deep research in the Scriptures, 
earnest and atfectionate preaching of the wa^rd, comi)iiicd with the 
courtesy of a scholar and gentleman, were his distinguishing charac- 
teristics. And it is not too mucli to say, that he won, in that colony, 
‘‘golden opinions from all sorts of men,” and left it after too brief a 
sojourn, to the inexpressible regret, not only of the Clergy, but the 
community at large. Nor will the names and services of the two latter 
J?entlemen be soon forgotten ; — Mr. Morse’s, as » parish priest, !Mr. 
Packer’s, for his advice and instruction in organizing the schools. — All 
and each have our best wishes ; — our praise would be superfluous, — 
for uot a ship arrives from the colony, which docs not bear accounts of 
their persevering labours in the good cause, and the deserved success 
which has hitherto rewarded their efforts. 

In returning to Mr, Chapman, our limits will not admit of .any 
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extended remarks ; but we must say a w.ord upon '^the minor poems. 
Some are excellent ; — some, without detriment to the volume, might 
have been omitted. In all, however, a proper spirit may be traced. 
The “ Gain,” — the “ Flood came and took them all away,” — and the 
“ Hymns,” we should willingly transplant to our pages, and may 
possibly return •to them. In the mean time, wc congratulate Barbados 
on the fame which her poet has already acquired ; and, in offering Mr. 
Chapman this our Cenvoi, shall merely express a hope, that a short 
period only wiU elapse before he again gratifies and instructs the public 
by his writings. Ilis talents arc first-rate, — Ids versification smooth 
and harmonious, — his style unexceptionable, — and his sentiments 
admirable. These are qualifications at any period attractive, but in the 
evil days upon which we have fallen, inestimable. 
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Sovoixd Series of Lt'cfures ott Varahles^ se- 
feried from the New Tmtnnu'nt. lUf 
Mary Jam: M‘Kiinzie, Aufhor of 

“ Leclurcs ov Pcwables” “ Ltcfiut's on 

Miracles f Jjondoo : Cadell, 

Kdinbur^li : Blackwood. 183.'1. bvo. 
Pp. vii. 315. 

A SIXTH edition, to which the former 
series of Lectures have arrived, 

may be taken as a toler.d)!^ fair eritcrion 
of their intrinsic merit; and we are 
jileased to find that public favour has 
been so liberally extended to a work 
which is so truly deservinpr of a wide 
circulation. Nor is the jircsent voUnno 
in any degree inferior, if indeed it is not 
superior, to its predecessor. The Lec- 
tures are principally designed to furnish 
young persons with a laniiliar cxjil.ina- 
tion and practical improvement ot the 
Parables of the New Testament ;J)nt the 
author expresses a wish that they may 
not be wholly unacceptable to writers of 
a maturer age. She will not be dis- 
appointed. » 

1 . The Gospel in the Church : a Sermon 
delivered, by appointment, at the<^' 02 )en- 
ing of the Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Commamvealth of Massachusettsj at 
Christ Church, liosUm. By George 
Washington Doani:, Rector of Tri- 


nity Chfnch, Boston. Boston: Stimson 
and Clapp. 1832. J’p. 40. 

2. The Edijicatiun of the Church, fot the 
Salvation of Souls, the Ojjicc and Duty 
of the Christian Mfutstry ; the Primary 
('hatge to the Cterpy if the Piotcstavl 
Episiopal ('huich, in tin Diocese of Nine 
Jersey. By the Ri^phl Rev. Gkorgi: 
\V. J)oANE, A.M. Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. Camden: J. Harrison. 1833. 
Pp. 22. 

3. Episcopal Addiess, delivered at the 
Convention of the Pioteslant Epi.srojiai 
Chill eh, in the Diocese of New Jersey, 
2\)th May, 1833. By the Right Rev. 
George W. Doane, A. M. JSishop of 
thi Dtocese. Camden; J. llarrison. 
Pp. 2t. 

Whether we view the author of the 
above discourses in the more humble 
cliaractcr of a Parish Priest, or in his 
])resent exalted station as a Bishop and 
guardian of the Church of Christ, his 
indefatigable exertions in the good cause 
equally demand our admiration and re- 
spect. The sermon abounds with prac- 
tical truths ; the primary charge is liighly 
impressive and dignified ; and the epis- 
copal address is calculated to promote a 
community of feeling, which is of so great 
value ill a Christian Churcli, and must 
inevitably lead to the extension of saving 
faith. 
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1. A Sermon, preacl^d in St. Paul's 
Chapel, New Yorit, on the occasion of 
the Consecration of Jiishnpft'*lIopIcins, 
Smith, M'llvnine, and Doave. lit/ the 
Right Rev. Hknry U. Ondkiidonk, 
1). D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. New York. 1832. 
Pp. 17. 

2. The Huh' of Faith ; a Charge to the 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chinch in the Common iveallh of Penn- 
sylvania. By the Right Rev. Henry 
U. Onderdonk, D.D. Assistant Bishop 
of the Diocese. Philadelphin. ISgS. 
i’p. 28. 

3. A Sermon, preached at the Opening of 
flic General Convention of the Protestant 
Kpiscopnl Church in the United States, 
f>i St. Pant's Chapel, New Vorli. By* 
the Right Rev. Ui'.NRY U. Onderdonk, 
D.O. New York. Pp. 18. 

1. A Pastoral Letter to fin Cletgt/ amt 
Members of the Pi o/esfanf Rpisvsipal 
i'hnrch in the United States of Anwiira, 
Jiom the Bishops of the same, assembled 
in Oeneial Convention, /n the City of 
Neie York, October, 1S32. New York. 
Pj). 2k 

Oi'R readers will perceive that the 
brethren” in America labour with all 
(hli<;encc in their vocation ; and wc have 
^’ri'at pleasure in recordinjr our testi- 
mony as to tile value and importance 
)1 these labours. lUsho]) Oiulerdonk’s 
M'nnons are wriUeu in a plain con- 
vincing style, and the jinsloral letter, 
both in matter and manner, worthy the 
iiest times of the Piotestaiit Church. 


Shoit and Easy Answers ; oi , a Sunday 
School Ca lech is in of the Uisloiy and 
Oorfrines of the Old Testament. By 
the Rev. Edward J amiss Piiiri'S,lkA. 
Pei pet uni Curate of Stoke-lanc, Somer- 
set. Shepton Mallet: Wason and 
Eoxwell. London: l^ongman and Co. 
Path: Hums. 12mo. Pp. 85. 

A USEFUL little work, which may safely 
and advantageously lie put into the hands 
‘‘’f young people. 

The Offering; consisting of Original 
Pares in Prose and Verse; intended 
for the Use of Young Persons. Ports- 
mouth : W Harrison. London ; Long- 
nian and Co. 12mo. Pp. 71. 

The intention of the writer, we doubt 
not, was good, but the execution is far 
from felicitous. Compare, for instance, 
the “ Morning and Evening Hymnsf’ 

vor*»xv. NO. XI. 


(pp. 8, 9.) witli those of Bishop Ken. 
Nor is the prose much better. Some of 
the apophthegms are, however, worthy of 
commendation ; but the style is neither 
oi’iiate nor popular. 


National Apostasy, considered in a Sermoii 
preached in St. Manfs, 0,\ford, before 
his Majesty's Judges of As.size, on 
Sunday, July 14, 1833. By John 
Keble, M. a., Fellow of OriePCoUege, 
and Poetry Profi s.soy* in the Uiiirersity 
of Oxford, Oxford : Parker. London: 
Ilivingtons. Pp. 27. 

Can wc conceal it from ourselves,” 
asks Mr. Kcble, “ that every year the 
practice is becoming more common, of 
trusting men unreservedly in the most 
delicate and important matters, without 
one serious inquiry, whether they do not 
hold principles, winch make it impossible 
for them to bo lo>al to their Creator, Ue- 
deeiner, and Saiirfijier Ft is, alas, too 
true that under the guise of ehry’ity and 
tolei\u4on, a growing indificreiice to the 
things which belong unto our eternal 
peace is making fearful ])rooress ! Na- 
tional a])ostasy pronnsr's to become the 
besi'tiing evil ol our times. What then 
remains to be done \ On this point, we 
refer with pleasure to Mr. Kclilc’s excel- 
lent discourse, every page of which is 
replete with practical knowledge ; where 
we shall find that, “ After all, the surest 
way to uphold or restore our endangereil 
Church, will he for each of her anxious 
rluldrcn, in his own place and station, 
to resign himself more thoroughly to his 
God and Saviour in those duties, public 
and private, which are not immediately 
afiected by the emergencies of the mo- 
ment: — the daily and hoHirly duties, 1 
mean, of ])iet}-, purity, charity, and jus- 
tice.” — P. 25. 


Why are you not a Communicant or, the 
Absentee from the Loid's Table, kindly 
but closely qneslioned by his Parish 
Priest. By .James Duke Coleridou, 
LL. B. Launceston: T. and W. 1«. 
Bray. Pp. 24.» 

A LITTLE tract of great merit, wherein 
the duty of coming to the “ Table of onr 
Lord,” to which wc arc so lovingly 
invited, is powerfully maintained. This 
may, indeed, with truth be called a 
“ word in season,” and its general 
circulation would not fail to be beneficial 
to the community at large. 

4 i> - 
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The Nature and Necessity of a due Vrc- 
jmration for Death ; a Sermon^ yreached 
at the Parish Church of St, Marifst 
Chi’stert in consequence of the return of 
the Cholera, By the Rev, Thomas 
llARKli/ON, M. A., Lecturer of that 
Parish. Chester ; Scacombe. London : 
Seeley and Son^ 1833. Pp. 21. 

A FORCIBLE appeal *to the conscience, 
upon the necessity Of working)- out our 
salvation with fear and trembling, before 
the ** wght cometh in which no man 
can work." 


Remarhs on the due Ohscrvance of the 
Sahhath. London; Hatchard. Pp. 25. 

The duty of keeping " holy the Sabbath- 
day ’’ is recognized by all Christians; but 
how few there are who conscientiously 
fulfil itl That it is incumbent upon all 
men to promote the worship of God 
upon that day, — to reverence his sanc- 
tuary, — and walk in his statutes, all men 
allow ; but the proper manner in which 
this .is til he effected has not yet been 
decided nj)on. Many useful hints upon 
the subject may l)o collected from the 
tract before u^, with which, save upon 
one or two points of minor importance, 
we to a great extent agree. 


Remarks on the best Means of School 
Eduenlion. By DAvrn Davison, M.A. 
London- Printed by W. Hughes, Is- 
lington. Pp. 15. ^ 

Oavio Davison is anxious to establish 
in the neighi>ourlioo(l of London a school 
for general jnirposes, free from any acc- 
tarian jir/nr/i/lrs' in religion. He evi- 
dently includes the members of the 
Estal)lished Church amongst his pro- 
lessors of sectarian principles, and 
would, we have little (h)ubt, rank us 
with Mohammedans, Socinians, Infidels, 
and heretics of all classes. This hetero- 
geneous collection of nondescripts is to 
be placed under the “ superintendance 
of a principal who should have the whole 
charge of the social, moral, and religious 
education of the pupils.” Religion, it 
is evident, is with David the last thing 
needful ; hut it is uniiccessary to pro- 
ceed, for even in these speculative days, 
we suspect David Davison will not find 
many persons inclined to embark their 
capital in his joint-stock company, for 
the construction of a new rail-road to 
the Iiill of science, and city of learning. 
His hopes, therefore, of being “ fortunate 
enoygh to secure a sullicient degree of 


public' co-operatioy," we pronounce to 
be " baseless fabrics of a vision," and 
wc leave the good man “ alone with his 

glory” 

The Folly, Sinfulness, and Consequences of 
Stack- burning, considered in a Sermon 
delivered hi the Parish Church of Great 
Bircham, Norfolk, April 7th, 1833, 
By the Rev. KiiiiiY Trimmer, Curate. 
Lynn: Garland. 12mo. Pp. 13. 

We had fondly anticipated that the crime 
of rick-burning, to which on former 
occasions we devoted so many notices, 
had ceased in the land ; and grieved are 
wc to find that it is otherwise. Within 
the last few months, several iinha])py 
beings have suffered for this offence 
upon the scaffold, and such lamentable 
occurrences have powerfully excited the 
feelings of the Clergy resident in the 
neighbourhood of the places where they 
took place. The publication of the 
sermon of Mr. Trimmer is attributahh* 
to this circumstance, and sincerely do we 
hope that its extensive circulation may 
awaken the poor misguided incendiaries 
to a full sense of their guilt. It is written 
ill plain hut argumentative language ; 
and if such good seed he generally sown, 
the harvest of better feelings must be 
abundant. 

The, (livistian Eiomincr, and Church of 
Ireland Map^aznie, eonduc/ed by Mem- 
has of (hi- Estublished Chtneh. New 
Series. No. XMlf. Ovtoher, 1833. 
}’o1, fJ. Dublin: (hirry and Co. 
Loudon : wSimpkin and Marshall. 

Tiir, ])rescnt number of this “ Protestant 
Champion" of Ireland is replete with 
interesting matter. 'J'he review of Dr. 
Clialmers is a piece of sound criticism; 
and the original articles display not only 
considerable talent but gre.at research. 
The continuation of the. life of Antonio 
de Dominis is admirable, and we trust 
the editor will reprint it entire, when 
liiiishcd. Wc can only add, that all the 
parties engaged in the work have our 
best wishes that their useful labours may 
not be in vain. 

The Voice of Humanity, No, XL 1833, 
Published Quarterly, for the Associa- 
tion for Promoting Rnlionat Humanity 
towards the Animal Creation, Vol. ILL 
London : Nisbet. Pp. 32. 

A piiAisKwoiiTHY publication, deserving 
the patronage and support of every friend 
ogduimaniiy. 
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A Pettttofif proposed io he preseiiled rc- 
npectively to the three Estates of the 
LcgisliiturCf on the subject of Church 
Reform. By IIdnry J^udd, M, X. 
Rector of White Roothing, F,ssex\ 
liondoii: Seeley. Pp. 

A PETITION, both in principle and detail, 
objectionable, cmanatinf^ from a party 
who arrogate to themselves exclusively 
tlie title of “ Evangelical In our 
opinion the Church has more to fear 
from the professed friendship of the 
.soi-disant “ saints” than from the com- 
bined hostility of “ Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics.” We repudiate such allies. 

“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” ^ 

The Inrarnationy and other Poem 9 . By 
Thomas Uagu. London : Longman 
and Co. Nottingham : Dcorden and 
Sutton. 1833. Pp. iv. 48. 

“ The Incarnation,” as we are informed 
in the preface, is the tenth book of a 
j)oem in twelve books on “ Tni; Dlity',” 
“ which the author has written as the 
testimony of a converted infidel against 
the abounding infidelity of the age, jn all 
its specious and alluring’ forms. The 
publication of that 'work, a task far be- 
yond his present means {his situation in 
life being that of a leo) Icing 7nechan.ic)y 
was the ultimate object be had in view 
in presenting this trifle to the world; 
and from the unex))(ictod approbation 
which the manuscript has met with, he 
is led confidently to hope that that 
object will ere long be attained,” 

"J’lic above extract is useful in more 
ways than one : it not only shews, that 
in the lower walks of life there are minds 
capable of Icffty thoughts and high ima- 
ginings, but that the fearful scourge of 
reason, the sceptical spirit of the day, 
has found there also a home and a haunt. 
These poems of Mr. llagg we regard in 
a light far more interesting, on these 
accounts, than if he had been brought 
up in a nobler sphere of life, and had 
niatured, in the exercises of the schools 
or the academy, the strong mental fa- 
culties which he so evidently possesses. 

To see light thus arising from dark- 
ness, the light of thought and of devotion 
from the darkness of ignorance and in- 
fidelity, is indeed a gratifying and an en- 
bvening vision : and it is with pleasure 
tbat we are enabled to say, that the evi- 
dence of the author’s claim to our regard 
docs not even rest there. The contents 
of his volume are highly creditable as*a 


matter of literature. The Incarnation” 
abounds with striking proofs of natural 
genius; and in some of his ideas we 
cannot fail to discover the power of the 
poet. Take the following as an example : 

Incarnate God ! 

Wonder, oh heavens ! and be astonish’d 
earth ! • 

Yet wherefore irfhrvel? ’twas for this 
high end 

lie made you ; ’twas but to reveal him- 
self, • 

(Him Wisdom, Pov^er and Goodness 
Infinite,) 

He laid his Godhead glory by, and took 
The Christhood up; it was that he might 
shew 

The glory of the Godhead forth : — might 
form 

A finite universe, to manifest 
The great perfections of the Deity, 
Moral and natural, redeem from death 
A church to shew his praisej and thus 
himself 

Unite the bounded to the infinite, 

And stand for ever a connecting link 
’Twfxt(;JoJ and Nature. 

Godhead veiled 

In Christhood, Christhood in mortality. 
To work out man’s redemption ! the big 
III erne 

Demands an angel’s harp, hut oh I what 
harp 

Of angel can awake the lofty strain ? 
None, none. ’Tis man’s to sing the love 
of God ; 

To sing the wonders of ledeeming love; 
To sing the virtue of the blood of Christ. 
And in the hymn before the eternal 
throne, 

When angels pause at “Worthy is the 
Lamb,” 

Subjoin the sweetest notes — “ who died 
for us I” 

Thoughts on the Mixed Character of Go- 
vernment Institutions in Ireland, with 
particular reference to the New System 
of Education, By a Protestant. 
Extracted from the Belfast News Letter 
of June 18 and 21, 1833. London: 
Fellowes. 1833. Pp. 47. 

The subject of this pamphlet must be 
familiar to our readers, with the doubts 
and divisions of the friends of education, 
as to the system recommended by go- 
vernment. 

The writer of these thoughts is a sen- 
sible and clever man, who has evidently 
considerable knowledge of human nature 
in the mass, as well as of that particular 
portion of it which exists in Ireland. ‘Ho 
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sets out witli ail aphorism deduced from 
a consideration of the past, and ends with 
advice calculated to benefit the furare. 
By influencing the people you influence 
the gover^pment, and consequently go- 
vernment institutions. If, therefore, the 
government have acted wrongly, the 
people arc to be •blamed for it. But, 
however true in this ^dividual case and 
in many other cases," there are and must 
be exceptions to this rule. Yet on the 
whole, now-a-days, the power of the peo- 
])Ie will by a sudd&n exertion set all right 
(or wro}j^) again. We say not whether 
we concur in all the writer’s views ; but 
certain it must be, that as things arc, it 
is absurd in people to quarrel about 
non-essentials; for if “ influence in the 
legislature is (in a free country) a mere 
index of influence in society,” and “ to 
be angry with it, is as childish as to be 
angry with a clock for striking an un- 
welcome hour, or with a barometer for 
indicating the approach of foul weather,” 
then the better way in all public qiies- 
tion^ wyi he, to throw prejudices aside, 
and unite for a common end. Tlfo state 
of Ireland requires this, if possihh ; but 
it is a hard thing for Protestants to cease 
from abusing Catholics, and for Catholics 
to cease from abusing Protestants. More- 
over, there is danger in the present state 
of things that one of the parties may 
sleep at their posts in tlie enjoyment of 
their armistice ; the one growing care- 
less, the other treacherous. No one can 
doubt, that where opposite parties can 
unite, good must ensue ; but then these 
parties must also be watchful of them- 
selves. As applicable to the (iovern- 
ment l^diication System in Ireland, wo 
hope this union recommended in the 
“Thoughts” before us will be found to 
answer to the writer’s views : of tlie tw'o 
evils it is perhaps the least. But putty 
and plaster, or oil and water, will as soon 
intimately blend, as real Protestantism 
and sincere Catholicism. Yet if by 
uniting, the ignorance of the Irish pea- 
santry he dispersed, we will say in the 
name of common sense as well as of 
Cliristian charity, ” Sit, “ ca/w.” 

A Sermon, preached at the rhitation of 
therenerahle the Archdeacon of Totness, 
in the Parish Church of Tavistock. liy 
the Rev. Edward AlkinsBray, B.D. 
F.S.A., Picar of Tavisioek. Loiulon: 
Rivingtons. 1833. Pp. 22. , 

Tins discourse, on Isaiah Ixii, G. is what 
manv would call a potitieal sermon, sec- 
ing'*’it defends the political importance 


and pqliiical righfS} of the Church. It 
is a good specimen of Mr. Bray’s style 
and manner, already well known to our 
readers. He argues in this sermon 
on the necessity of union amongst the 
Ministers of the Church ; be commends 
the formation of a “ Clerical Societij,*' 
to further the objects, literary, anti- 
quarian, and social, of the profession. 

The Stability and Perpetuity of the Church 
of Christ : a Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Roth ley, Leicester- 
shire, on Wednesday, May 22, 1833, 
at the risitation of the Hon. and Rev. 
H, D. Erskine. By the Rev. T. II. 
^ Madgk, B. a., Curate of Rothley. 
Leicester : T. Cuiidee. London : Ha- 
milton. 1833. Pp. 44. 

A well-constructed, well-argued, and 
to us convinchiif discourse on Matt. xvi. 
18. The Homan Catholic interpretation 
of the word “ Rock ” is explained and 
refuted in a masterly way; and tlic 
Church of England, as a portion of the 
“ Church ” of Christ, defended, iileuded 
for, and her peculiar situation in the 
present day explained. We particularly 
commend the argument from p. 36 to 40. 


Temptations incidental to the Christian 
Ministry* A Sermon, preached at the 
Visitation of Ihe Ripht Rev. J. B. Law, 
Bishop of Chester ; held in the Ca- 
thedral at Chester, on Tuesday, Ovto- 
ber 9, 1832, by George Stevenson, 
M.A. V tear of Barlford, and Fellow 
of T) ini fy College, (\nnbrid^e. Ches- 
ter : Scacombe. London : Hatchard, 
Pp. 32. 

A POWERFULLY coiivinciifg and truly 
Christian discourse, on 1 Cor. ix. 27. in 
which the author points out the dangers 
incurred by the ministers of the gospel, in 
the course of their duties, from want of due 
consideration respecting their own human 
liabilities to err. We earnestly recom- 
mend a perusal of it to our professional 
brethren. It will amply repay the half- 
hour spent, and may perchance awaken 
reflections which will last thVough life. 
They who know the most of the ditficui- 
tics of the ministerial work, will best 
appreciate the plain, yet distinct, — the 
modest, but uncompromising, detail of 
the obligations ami the dangers of the 
Clergy here set before us for our en- 
couragement and benefit. It is not an 
enthusiastic harangue, but a manly, ar- 
gumentative, and eloquent vindication 
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Lit the character of )6s otiicc ; <7|id it is 
not saying too much of the^ author, that 
if liis own life be a comment on the 
standard he has produced for others, he 
lias as much reason to rejoice in the 
])ro;!»])cct of his final trial, as the Apostle, 
on whose words he has so ably com- 
mented. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that 
the question, whether St. Paul, in this 
text, betrays any indecision as to the 
certainty of his salvation, is properly 
omitted ; the object of the author not 
being to expatiate on the assunwee of 
fai/hy but on the grand secret, whence 
the Apostle’s confidence was derived, — 
liis strict obedience to the law which he 
expounded. 


Poetical Remains of a Cler»yman*s Wife. 
London : Ilivingtons; Ford and Star- 
ling. ]»33. Pp. 12 K 

Our pages have sometimes contained 
ajiparenllif harsh opinions of some of 
lilt; lighter productions of the day; and 
it is a satisfaction of no ordinary kind 
to be able to confer upon the pub- 
lication before us unmingled praise, 
'file circumstances under which these 
Kemains have been introduced to the 
public might disarm criticism ; but the 
book needs no bolstering. The poetry 
is of no coimiion kind ; — the sentiments 
are those of a Cliristiun, We quote 
‘‘ Tlic Death of Hooker,” (p. G3,) as our 
proof. 

“ Tiin shadows of this dreaming life were 
gone, 

The sounds of earth had died in peace 
away, 

Ills works of faith, his love’s light labours 
done, 

Calm on the bed of death the piopliet 

lay; 

And then all heaven drew nigh in holy 
light, 

The pomp descended on his gifted sight. 

” That dark low chamber, like a temple, 
shone 

In the full glory of a present God ; 

And round about the high uplifted throne 
Ten thousand times ten thousand angels 
stood, 

In blessed service, or adoring there. 
Waiting, all wing’d, their Lord’s com- 
mands to bear. 

“ lie gazed upon the long expanding host, 
From rank to rank dciighlcdly he pars’d, 


Till, in eternal distance faintly lost, 

The glorious army faded dim at last ; 
Amid the multitude no sound of strife, 

All perfect peace, where all was perfect life ! 

“ Their blended songs of ecstjfsy and love, 
Their words of whisper’d music softly 
died ; ^ 

Their peaceful feat and noiseless pinions 
move, • 

Hush’d as the mighty ocean’s calmed 
tide. • 

Oh ! not the stillness of the silent sky 
Hath such a rest as that full harmony. 

“Archangels, ministers of God’s high will, 
Who nearest stand to the eternal throne, 
And those more lowly cherubs who fuHil 
Their gentle offices of love unknown, 
Alike on highest, humblest tasks they move, 
Obedient only to the law of love. 

“ IIow beautiful their order ! how divine I 
The prophet gazed, nor longer could he 
bear 

Still in this dark, disorder’d worjd to pine; 
His home was ready, and his heart was 
there ; 

One quiet sigh, the meek desire was given ; 
The bright leality ! he was in heav’n I” 

The last poem, “ On the Monument 

erected to the Memory of Mrs. G Y, 

in Bishopsgate Church,” which is ex- 
tremely characteristic of regret at the 
loss of an amiable and talented wife, 
makes us consider it the production of 
a mourner ; and the object is, in all pro- 
bability, the author of these “ Poetical 
lleinaiiis.” 

“ I rear’d beside the altar. Love, thy 
monumental stone. 

There only could my spirit bear to feel 
that thou art gone, 

There, wliere the light of heaven comes 
down on earth, the holiest spot, 

My heart can dare to think of thee, for 
ever unforgot. 

“ And oh ! when there I stand, belov'd, 
the marriage bond to seal, 

Do I not hear thy step draw nigh, and sec 
thee trembling kneel ? 

And then, again, in fancy, thou art stand- 
ing by my side, 

More beautiful than ever ^ow, my fair 
celestial bride ! 

“ And there, when on a holier day the 
bread of life is given, 

I see thy angel form descend, already 
rob’d, from lieav’n ; • ^ 
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But no ! thou ncedest not that I the em- 
blem cup should bring, 

For thou may*st drink for ever now of life's 
unfailing spring. 

** Then be Air ever at my side, lost angel, 
present here ; 

Though in my eartl^ly home no more its 
solitude to cheer, ^ 

Yet in the temple o& thy God in love 
descend to me, 

There may we ever meet below, till I shall 
come to thee,” , Pp. 123, 124. 

A more pleasing volume it has not 
been our gratification to peruse for many 
an idle day. 

Reasons for thinking Mr, Irving deceived. 
Bn the Rev. Peter Blackburn, M.A. 
of Christ's College^ Cambridge, and late 
Curate of St. Mm fs, Lichfield. Cam- 
bridge : at the Pitt Press. London *- 
Hatchards, 1833. Pp, iv. 57. 

The substance of tins pamphlet was 
addressed* in the s])ring of last year, to 
a friend of the author, — one of the chief 
among the ao-called ^\gifted persons," 
who have given utterance to the miser- 
able jargon by INIr. Irving considered 
the Gift oj Tongues. I'hc iiress has 
teemed with accounts of these strange 
proceedings, and even yet the delusion 
obtains. Of Mr. Irving we would speak 
with caution; but our conviction is, if 
he be not insincere in luiart, he must be 
deranged in intellect: dnd yet, as in all 
such cases, (Johanna Southcotc for ex- 
ample,) the wonder is less ri'spectiiig the 
leader, than as it regards, the follow'crs 
of the deception. 

Mr. Blackburn, without indulging in 
any rash or general strictures on the 
motives of the parties concerned, enters 
into a calm and quiet discussion of the 
case, on the ground of its possibility, as 
not unallowed by Scripture ; and of its 
improbability, as called for liy the exi- 
gencies of the Church, lie has examined 
the question with the spirit of a man 
anxious for truth ; and, after canvassing 
the proofs which tliesc gifted persons 
have produced, by the light of the Scrip- 
tures, and the interpretations of those 
Scriptures by Mr. Irving, has come to a 
conclusion v^iicli we conscientiously 
agree in, that ” The Gift of Tongues" 
mentioned by St. Paul, was a power 
given by the Holy Spirit, of speaking 
languages that were then known in the 
world ; that, 2dly, they who had this gift 
aiwavst understood whnt in 


the tong?ies ; 3dly, \liat they who exer- 
cised it, were left to their own discretion 
as to using it; and, 4thly, as a deduction 
from these conclusions, that the whole sys- 
tem of Mr. Irving fails in credihilily, and 
can derive no support from Scripture. 

As this work, in MS., was instru- 
mental in converting one, we hope, in 
]irint, it will aid in reclaiming many to 
the truth. 


A Series of Discourses addressed to Young 
Men. By John C. Rudd, D. D. Rec- 
tor of St. Peter's Church, Auburn, New 
York. Second Edition. Auburn : 
Printed at the Gospel Message Office, 
by Henry B. Ten Eyck. 1831. Pp, 
•iv. 132. 

Seven plain, well - written, chaste, and 
sensible sennons, on the subjects most 
necessary to be borne in mind by young- 
men entering on the world. They re- 
mind us of the publications of Fordyce. 

His brief preface the author concludes 
in the following words: — 

“ Of one thing he is fully convinced ; 
men of intelligence and worth, who have 
witnessed the mischievous tendency of 
ffiuaticism on the one hand, and of the 
insidious and jioisoning influence of 
scepticism on the other, will not judge 
harshly the humble efforts of one who 
would contribute his mite towards ar- 
resting evils that very plainly t*xist.” 

lioi)u to have the melancholy office 
of bringing before our readers, in the 
course of a month or two, startling proofs 
of the “ poisoning influence” above 
alluded to aniongst our Americ.an bre- 
thren ; ami they will tlicn perceive, that, 
in conferring praise of no ordinary kind 
on Dr. Rudd’s undertaking, we may 
safely calculate on their seconding our 
suffrages. 


Sermons on Yarious Points of Christian 
Practice and Experience. By J. B. B. 
Clarke, M. A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: T. S. Clarke. 1833. 
8vo. Pp. 302. 

Our usual, and as we think the most 
appropriate, way of noticing the volumes 
of Sermons, which from time to time 
issue from the press, is to point out 
briefly their general style and bearing, 
and to subjoin the texts and subjects of 
each discourse. The present series is 
from the pen of a son of the late 
lamented Adam Clarke, and it is enough 
to sRy of him, sequitur patrem passibus 
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fvCfuU* Abjuring Calvinism from bis 
creed, as not to be found in the* Scrip- 
tures, he has dwelt frequentl)' and fully 
upon “ unmerited mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, free for and attainable by every 
soul of man, — a faith that worketh by 
love, — the heart to be changed by the 
inlluorice of God’s grace, and supported 
iji holiness by his Spirit \ * and other 
truths of equally fundamental import- 
ance, The heads of the several seriiions, 
which evince an earnestness of ajqieal 
grounded upon solid argument, and 
urged with considerable elocpience, are 
as follows : — 1. The Mode of obtaining 
Peace with God, Isa. xxvii. 5, 2. The 

Danger of Nominal Ileligion, Tsa. Iviii. 

I. 3. Jehovah’s Attributes are the 

licliever’s Hope, Dxod. xxxiv. (>, 7. -1. 

Resistance to Rvil is the Con([uest of 
Sill, Jam. iv. 7. •'5. The Diflusion of 

Christianity, Hah ii. I t. G. On Prater, 
f’ph. VI. IS. 7. 'file Circiimeision of the 
Heart, Rom. ii. 29. S. The Conversion 
<d' Sinners, Jam. v. 2(h 9. Evidences 

of S])iritual Adoption, 1 John iii. 2. 
10. Thy Idght ot tlie (ios[)el, Mai. iv. 2. 

II. The Atonement, Acts iv. 12. 12. 

T'he Inimulalality of God, ]Mdl. iii. G. 
13. Ministi-rial Roldness and Love, 
Philern. 8, 9. 1 k Christian Fortitude, 

liuke xii. 32. lo. All Knowledge the 
(lift of (Jod, Job xxxii. 8. IG. Practice 
the Proof of Doctrine, Jidin vii. 17. 17. 

The Faith and laive of a Clinstian, 
J John lii. 23. 18. Salv.iiion fiom Sin, 

Kxod \v. 2. 19. ^I’he Manifestation of 

(diri r, Luke ii. 13, Jk 20. Lei there 
he light, (ieii i. 3. 21. The Invitation 
of tiu* Ciospel, Niim. x. 29. 22. On 

f aith, Heh. \i. 1. 23. Tlie J.asl Judg- 

ment, Iti'v. XX, II — 13. 2k Unfading 
Hap})jness, Ps. v. 11. 23. 'J'lu* Nature 

and FiU'eet of Divine l-aw, 1 'run. i. 3. 
2G. Singleness of Purpose tlu* Salegnard 
of Religion, Ps. Ivii. 23, 2G. 


MonffiLini' ; or, Is this l{i’li^}on Jiij 
CuAiiLV-s R. Taylor, M. A. Aufhor 
of “ lit’rotds Iff <1 Good Man's lajr,'' 
London : Smith and FIldur. 
1833. 12mo. Pp. 2G8. 

Many an idler will stand still in the 
street to hear a story of “ a cock and a 
bull,” who will never enter a clinreh to 
hear a sermon ; and upon tins principle 
we arc inclined to think that Mr. Taylor's 
good intentions may not be wholly tlirown 
away in the pivblieatioii of those Tales 
which be periodically puts forth. Of»tbe 


general run of religious novels wc are 
decided enemies, principally because 
the^cliaracters they dcvelope are not only 
fictitious, but unnatural. The narratives 
of Mr. Taylor arc for the most part 
founded on fact ; and they ai^ free from 
those gross extravagancies which tend 
to make religion itsqjf either absurd or 
profane. “ Montoane" is by no means 
the least effective <of the author’s per- 
formances. 

The Cafcchumcn's Insfntrfnr; hehii^ a 
brief Explanation of the Apostles' Creed, 
the fiord's Praper, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, with (inesiions and Answers 
on caeli. J>// the Rev. Samui’L Fox, 
IL A., Cnrate of Moilep. liondon ; 
Hamilton. 1833. 12mo. Pp. vii. 111. 

In the compilation of this little manual, 
the author had ])rincipally in view the 
duties of sponsors, as specilied in the 
concluding exhortation in the ollicc 
for the ))ublic baptism ol infants, llis 
explanation of the formularies, as well 
as tVe iiuesiious atul answers Mmilt 
tbereon, are clear and well-digested; 
and godtatbers and godmothers will do 
well to s(*ek th(» assi.'jtancc of such a 
monitor in the ])(‘rformanee of that so- 
lemn engagement to w'lueh th(‘y have 
jdedged themstdves. 

A eoneise I x w of that Clasi rf Prophrrp 
lehteh telafts to (he J/c.vs', »'///, connected 
with the lead f nr 1)oclri)ies oj (he ('Inis- 
tian Eaiih. />// Wm. Wimu Iw.LIS, 
]M. A , Rra\enose (\ /(i\re, O.iford. 
Oxfoid: Raxter. Loadcai : Riviiig- 
t«)ns. 1832. 12mo. Pp. xi. 125. 

To cc)m])ress within a small compass the 
argument from ))roplieey, so far as it 
relates to the Messiah in his tlireefold 
character of a Projiln r, Prie^l, and King, 
IS the object of tins tu'atise. The author 
has rather iMideavoureil to lead the stu- 
dcnit to such a train ot thought as may 
induce him to })ur:au‘ the subject as dc- 
velojied in the w'oiks of our best divines, 
than to examine it in all its bearings him- 
self. He has opened the way, however, 
for much interesting speculation ; and 
some material points connected with the 
Jewish errors, he lias critically and 
deeply investigated. We would recom- 
mend his hook as a useful guide in the 
iiniiortint branch of Rildical incjuiry. 

Seven Sermons on the Lord's Supper; with 
appropriate Devotions for Privttfc (FT 
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Family Use. Fy the Rev, Charles 
Gikdlestone, M. a. Vicar of Sedgley, 
Staffordshire. London : Rivini^tons. 
Oxford: Parker. 1833. 12nio. Pp. 
viii. lid. 

Like all •Mr. Girdlestone’s parochial 
sermons, these seven are calculated to do 
extensive good, an^d they are published 
with this intention. ^ The subject is 
clearly and piously t*-cated, under the 
following heads: — 1. Exhortation to 
Communjon, Matt. xi. 28. 2, Neglect 

of the Ordinance, John vii. Gd. 3. Na- 
ture of the Sacrament, 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
4. Excuses Answered, Luke xiv. 16 — 
18. 5. Method of Preparation, 1 Cor. 
xi. 28. 6. Watch fulne.ss and Prayer, 

Matt. xxvi. 41. 7. Prcrpieucy of Re- 

ceiving, 1 Cor. xi. 26. Learned and 
unlearned, but the latter csj)ecially, will 
gain much by a diligent perusal of the 
entire series. The prayers at the end 
may be advantageously conmiitted to 
memory. 

Picturesque Memo} iats of Salishin //. 
Nok rif. amt nil. liq the *Rcv. 
P. Hall, M.A. 

We have just received the above num- 
bers, and are equally gratified as with 
those which have preceded. The ])hites 
represent St. Anne’s Street; St. John’s 
Chapel, Ilarrdiam ; and a very neat 
bird’s-eye view of the Cathedral, Chap- 
ter House, and Cloisters, The wood- 
cuts give representations of the Tond) 
of the Duke of Ruckingham in Rvitford 
Church; the Hosjiital St. Nieliolas, 
TIarnham, and of an ancient Horn in the 
Council House. Of the “ dc.scTi})tive 
letter-press,” wre can add, tliat it is pithy, 
but elegant. Two more numbers com- 
plete til is neat and instructive volume : 
for which we, in conjunction with the 
inhabitants of Salisbury and its neigh- 
bourhood, are indebted to the labours 
of our reverend and respected author. 

Ifislory of Moral Science. By Robert 
Blakey, Author of an Essay on Moral 
Good and F.vil. London : Duncan. 
Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 1833. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. X. p74. v. 357. 
Without any reference to the views of 
Mr. Blakey himself, as to the formation 
of a system of moral ethics, there can be 
no hesitation in fixing a high standard 
of value to his work, as an historical 
comment on the most important themes 
of ethical science, from the earliest 
periods to the present limes. Having 
^aced* the several systems of moral phi- 


losophy to the age of Hobbes and Malms- 
bury, hb devotes a scries of chajiters to 
the separate di.scussion of the systems 
maintained by the most eminent writers, 
introduced by biographical notices of each 
successive author, with such an analysis 
of his views as may lead the reader to 
draw his own conclusion respecting their 
comparative merits and defects. In the 
List chapter but one, he assumes the cha- 
racter of umpire. This decision will hc 
reccived by all with respect, even if it be 
not adopted without scrujile. The work 
concludes with a brief notice of the 
morality of the Scriptures. 

Family and Parochial Sermons. By the 
Rev. William Shiumierd, of Trinity 
'’College, Cambridge, and Curate of 
Cheddington, Bucks., &c. London : 
Rivingtons. 1831. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 421, 
Had this volume come to hand at an 
earlier date, it would have received that 
attention which we are always ready to 
give to works of real practical lUdity and 
public merit. Drawing a line between 
tile extreme of fanaticism on the one 
hand and lukewarmness on the other, 
Mr. Shepherd seeks for the evidence of 
faith «ind the fruit of the S\)irit ; and 
whilst he occasionally alludes to the mis- 
taken notions of others, he is careful to 
“ give none oflence,” by exhorting to 
“ unity and brotherly love.” The contents 
of the volume will furnish our readers 
with the bewSt test of its imjiortance: — 
1. Tlic Advent, Matt. xxi. 2. TIio 
Joyful Message, Luke ii. 10, 11. 3. 

Thanksgiving, Ps. c. 5. 4. The Savi- 
our’s Compassion, Luke xix. 41, 1'2. 5. 

Insecurity, 1 Cor. x. 12. 6. The Watch- 
fulne.ss of God, 1 Pet. iii. 8. 7. The 
Chosen People, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 10. 8. 

Death and J.ife, 1 Cor. xv. 22. 9. Be 

of good Cheer, Matt. xiv. 27. 10. Lent, 

Joel ii. 12, 13. 11. Good Friday, 1 Pet. 

ii. 24. 12. Easter Day, Acts ii. 26, 27. 

13. Whitsunday, Acts xix. 20. 14. 

Strangers and Pilgrims, 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
15. Contentment, Prov. xxx. 8. 16. Tlie 
Saviour’s Humility and Glory, Phil. ii. 
9 — 11. 17. Consider your Ways, llag- 

gai i. 7. 18. The Sleep of Death, John 

xi. 11. 19. Balaam, Numb. xxii. 32. 

20. Saul and Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10. 

21. Help from Trouble, Ps. lx. 2. 22. 

The Christian’s Vocation, Eph. iv. 1 — 3. 
23. Unity, Fiph. iv, 3. 24. 'Ihe Right- 

eous and the Ungodly, 1 Pet, iv. 18. 

25. The True Search, Matt. vi. 23. 

26. Man’s Iniquity and God’s Mercy, 

Ps. exxx. 3, 4. 27. Thou art the Man, 

2 S&'m. xii. 7. 
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A SERMON, 

ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS AND TIIEIR»FLOCKS. ' 

2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. 

• 

/ charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Ghrist, who shall ’ 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom; 
preach the word ; he instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long suffering and doctrine. 

“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever” — is the 
foundation of all Christian doctrine, and the groundwork of all 
Christian hope. Existent from eternity to eternity, “ God blessed for 
ever,” He “ in the beginning was with God, and was God;” and in 
the latter days, when the universe shall pass away, and the heavens 
shall be shrivelled as a scroll, he shall stand upon that earth as judge, 
wliere, in the capacity of man, he caijie to ransom and redeem. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but he and his word shall never 
pass away. “ They may perish, but he sliall eiidure ; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment ; but lie is the same, and his years shall 
not fail.” (Ps. cii. 20,27.) The Lord Jehovah cannot change, nor can 
his word alter ; for his judgments and his mercies, like him, are true, 
and shall endure for ever. To him, the ages of the world and the 
constant succession of mere temporal changes are but as drops that 
merge and mingle undiscovered in the ocean of that vast eternity from 
w hich they sprung, mere noteless scintillations that ^succeed each other 
in the constant radiation from the source of light and life. And were it 
not so, what would be the consolation or the trust of the believer 
in the word of revelation ? If the religion of the Saviour were intended 
solely for the age in wdiich he condescended to appear on earth, — if 
his threatenings and his promises were but as transient messages to one 
peculiar race of men, to one peculiar age or nation, to the immediate 
disciples and followers of himself or his apostles ; — if not intended for all 
ages and all peoples and countries, then might the justice of Almighty 
vengeance properly be questioned, and the mercy of redeeming love be 
fairly viewed as a mere partial scheme of favouritism and election. 
But how, on such a supposition, could the object of the Saviour’s 
advent be accomplished? How on such a slender, such a feeble basis, 
could that throne be built, that kingdom be estal^lished, which is to 
bear dominion from the east unto the west and from the north unto the 
south, even from the one sea unto the other, and to enrol all kingdoms, 
and nations, and languages, in the ranks of the Redeemer, and beneath 

* This sermon was preached on the Sunday after the consecration ot the Parochial 
Chapel of Longfleet and Parkstone, Dorsetshire, September 29, by the Uev. W. B. 
Clarke, M.A. the appointed clergyman,^ 
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tlvc banners of the Lamb, “ till the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea V If the command- 
ments of the law were simply so many transitory rules for the regulation 
of the tribes of Israel, and not intended to endure unto the end of the 
world then is the God of the Jews not the God of the Christians : — 
if the precepts of the Gospel are not of imperative consequence to the 
very end of tim^, then we must either look for another dispensation, or, 
as that is impossible according to the gospel, then Christ Jesus did not 
die for the sins of the whole world: — doctrines so utterly at variance 
with the word of truth, that we cannot but concede the point for which 
- 1 am contending. 

The appointments, then, which Jesus made to carry on his won- 
drous work, and the regulations whicli were framed by his apostles, 
arc, therefore, after due allowance for the differences of customs and 
of manners, of equal weight with Christians of the present day as 
with the early followers of the Lordi “ The unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace,” are of no less importance now than formerly ; 
and as in the infant days of church existence, so now “ there is one 
body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.” (Eph. iv.) The respon- 
sibility/ then, of the Christian now is still the same, whether he be 
hearer or teacher, and no less now than then is there the weight of 
obligation upon all men, in the respective states to which their God 
has been pleased to call them, to receive and to obey the laws and 
precepts which he has wisely published and proclaimed. When, 
therefore, wc would inquire what is the line of conduct which we should 
pursue, in our vocation and calling ; when we would seek the faith in 
which no ought to walk; w^e must have recourse to that written 
declaration of Almighty wisdom which the Scriptures have made 
known. There, as^ in a mirror, we may see reflected, not alone the 
works, but also the will of God ; — tlicrc may wc dig, as in a land of 
springs and fountains, for the water of salvation ; — there may we search, 
as in the mine of everlasting wealth, for those invaluable riches which 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and which, as they have all received 
the stamp of heavenly truth, shall he admitted as a tribute into the 
treasury of God. Are wc afilicted or in sorrow ? there we may find the 
softening words of consolation. Are we in prosperous circumstances ? 
there may we learn that due discretion which shall guide us in the use 
of temporal blessings. Are wc repentant sinners ? thither must we look 
for our intercessor and our advocate, our offering for sin, our assurance 
of pardon. To all men, of whatever station or condition in society, are 
these fitting and appropriate injunctions ; and none who seek but shall 
be sure to find ; th9 door stands open, — if he knock, he shall obtain 
admittance ; if he ask he shall receive. 

Premising this as true, in general, of all the various circumstances in 
which mortals can be placed on this side the grave, and, in particular, 
of every difference of direction as implied and written for the guidance 
of each individual member of society ; let us, on the present occasion of 
assembling in this place, turn this knowledge to our own improvement, — 
•.,".11 occasion on which it is imperatively necessary that one at least amongst 
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us should try and,examine the ground oh which he, for the future, will 
be called upon to stand,' in the performance of those solemn and 
important duties which * he must henceforth exercise amongst the 
congregation which may assemble in this place ; — and may the Lord 
God our Saviour bless, by the influence of the Holy Spiritt,the con- 
sideration of the subject to /m advantage and to ^our conviction ! 

The man who undertakes the office of a teacher in the Church of 
Christ has need of much instruction and assistance from on high. His 
vocation and his ministry arc of such a solemn kihd, that though it 
may well be matter of thankfulness to him, to be exalted to the office 
of ambassador for God, he must remember the obligation whicli is laid * 
upon him to do his work with ‘‘ singleness of heart ” and mind, to 
“plead for Christ who hath committed the gospel to his trust,** (1 Tim. 
i, 11.) in the spirit of Christian soberness and truth, and to pray and to 
labour for the conversion of the souls for which he has to give account. 
Need is there also for encouragement to persevere, for difficult it is to 
he “ a good minister of Jesus Christ’* (1 Tim. iv. G.), in spite of the 
natural corruption of his own weak heart, the temptations to sclf-rigbt- 
eousness and the vanity that courts applause, the hardness and 
impenitence and jealous dispositions of his hearers, and those ten 
thousand machinations of the enemy, who, ever on the watch to do the 
work of mischief, continually is scatterii^g tares to choke the wheat of 
God’s word, or to excite the pride that takes offence where benefit was 
meant, or lull to sleep the balf-aw^akcned conscience that might, if 
properly aroused, tlirow off the deadly torpor of an unthinking or an 
unbelieving sclf-conteiitmcnt that stupifies and blinds, and leaves to 
speedy and inevitable ruin. 

Happily, my Christian brethren, on n topic of such tremendous 
moment, wc arc not left to the intcrprclation which caprice and vanity 
loo often give of those general precepts scattered up and down the 
{gospel. St. Paul himself, the great and first apostle to the Gentiles, 
of wdiom wc are vspning, has left on record his directions to his sons in 
the faith, Timothy iirid Titus, the models upon wliich all future 
ministers arc hound to frame their lives and conversation. To them I 
refer yon for the rules by which the conduct of your teacher will be 
tried, — by which ho must reg\ilate his method of instruction from this 
place, — and to which he invites attention, not alone as justifying him in 
your eyes, but as offering to your notice subjects of tlie first importance 
to your own eternal interests. 

It has pleased the all -wise Disposer of events, in whose power are 
the issues of life and death, to bring to a conclusion that work and 
labour of love which many deemed impossible. It has pleased him to 
bless the labours of those who have built up this house of prayer. 
God /ms prospered us ; — and I stand here to-di^y, commissioned to 
declare his counsel and his will. I came amongst you more than 
thirteen months ago a stranger — bearing with me but few credentials 
of my past career, and graced with but few trophies of successful 
duty. It would however be injustice, if I denied, that though I 
came a stranger, not as a stranger have I been received. The ministry 
wliich I have exercised from that time up to this, although it has 
been of such a nature as not bring me into contact with my lie,jarer»* 
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more than in a formal or a casual manner ; yet haye they listened to 
my exhortations and remarks with an attention and regard, for which I 
am, both in my own and in my^Master’s name, a debtor : and I deem it 
only due to them thus openly to state my obligation. 

Amids^ a season of great doubt and great anxiety — a season of dis- 
appointment and vexation — a time of trial and perplexity, not seeing 
how events migl^t end, or with what difficulties we might have to strive, 
the Lord hath blessed me with a patient and a confiding heart ; and 1 
am yet enabled to address you from this place, with the full enjoyment of 
every privilege which, under any circumstances, could await me. To 
•some I^am, perhaps, still unknown; — but it is my desire not long 
to be unknown. If they will receive me as I wish to be received — the 
friend of the sick chamber and the dying bed — the humble instrument 
of comfort in affliction — the messenger of consolation to the heavy- 
laden penitent — the preacher of repentance to the sinner — the herald of 
redemption to the captive — the minis'ter of good tidings to them that 
need salvation ; not long shall I find it necessary to claim indulgence 
for the message which I bring. In all these characters, I feel assured, 
I need not supplicate your welcome. But the duties of the faithful 
minister are sometimes of a different nature. There are occasions when 
he feels himself constrained to speak of judgment as well as of mercy ; 
to mention wrath as well as love ; to arm himself with the threatenings 
of God’s word against the sinner and his favourite sins, and to denounce 
the backsliding traitor to his King and Captain. On occasions like 
these, if any such arise, it may be, that I shall have to speak to you 
of the terrors of the judgment- seat, — of the curses written in the law, — 
of the denunciations of etenial hatred, — and of the unmitigated sufferings 
of the cast-away. 

It is on such heart-rending subjects, that the Christian minister feels 
it difficult and painful to address his hearers, lie feels, that as a human 
being, liable to sin »and prone to error, burthened himself with broken 
vows and duties ill discharged ; a sinner, like his hearers, liable to be 
undone for ever, and obnoxious to the offended justice of all-perfect 
Majesty, he is taking on himself an office of the most difficult kind ; 
that his earnest expostulations and his solemn warnings arc liable to 
misinterpretfition and, still worse, misa'pplication ; that the passions of 
the hearer, whom he would willingly reclaim, are roused against the 
hand that would arrest him in his mad career ; and that pride, vanity, 
self-love, and wounded self-importance, are too apt to be excited where 
they should be appeased, and to plunge the sinner into a still deeper 
vortex of interminable sin. He knows, too, that by such candid 
boldness, he is losing the esteem of men — not, it is true, of men whose 
good opinion is an object of reward — but still of men with whom he 
must be constantly connected in the daily scenes of human life ; and even 
this consideration, humiliating as it is, is not often so hardily rejected, 
as to offer no detriment to his solemn duties. But, my brethren, 
despite all these untoward objects, the path of duty must be trod; there 
is an eye upon the shepherd who shall permit his flock to stray, or is 
too weak in courage to recall them, should they wander in a distant or a 
dangerous field. And should they deviate on the summit of some steep 
•.^'nd ^giddy height, or plunge aw^ay i^to the recesses of some wild 
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impervious forest ; vstill there^ whatever the fatigue, whatever the imme- 
diate or apparent difficulty, \o lead them back to the green pastures of 
salvation, he must seek 'them ; for at, his hands each one will be 
required, when the Lord reckoneth with his stewards. “ Thus saith 
tlie Lord God ; Behold, I am against the shepherds, and I wiU require 
my flock at their hands.** (Ezek. xxxiv. 1 0.) Easy is it for a minister to 
flatter with his lips, or to pass in silence over sins that nped correction ; 
easy is it to cry, “ Peace, peace, when there is no peaoe** (Jer. viii. 1 1.) » 
but if God s people are seduced thereby, woe unto tKe seducers — “ to 
wit, the prophets that sec visions of peace, when there is no peace, 
saith the Lord God.” (Ezek. xiii. 10.) Even in this world, is this 
weakness and uncertainty detected and exposed : — they who despise 
the fonns, thereby gain fresh ground for blame against the spirit of 
our worship ; and the cunning of the infidel will instantly employ the 
weakness of tlie minister as afl argument against the truth of the reli- 
gion he professes. How often do we hear the deist openly professing 
to accuse the ministers of the gospel of disbelieving what they preach, 
because they do not hear, perhaps, so much reproof and exhortation as 
might be desirable ; and yet so inconsistent is our poor unsteady 
human nature, that when a pastor is sincere and earnest^ on the part of 
those who boast the most of their affection for the Church, we hear too 
frequently the words of Korah and his company used, — ‘‘ Ye take* too 
jnuch upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them : wherefore lift ye up yourselves above the 
congregation of the Lord ?” (Numb. xvi. 3.) To such like arguments 
it may be wise to answer by a reference to the words of God himself : 
“ Son of man, I send thee to the children of Israel ; be not afraid of 
them, neither be afraid of their words, though briers and thorns be with 
thee, and thou dost dwell among scorpions ; be not afraid of their 
words, nor be dismayed at their looks ; thou shalt speak my words 
unto them, whether they will hear or wdiether they will forbear.” (Ezek. 
ii. 3, 0, 7.) “ Son of man, I have made thee a watchman in the house of 
Israel ; therefore hear the word of my mouth and give them warning 
from me. When 1 say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, and 
tliou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his 
wicked way to save his life ; the same wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity; but his blood will I require at thine hand.” (Ezek. iii. 17, 18.) 
Such is the word of God to the prophets of Israel : and what is the 
commandment of the same God, by the mouth of Jesus Christ, to the 
priests that minister in the congregation of Christians ? “ Woe unto 

that man by whom the Son is betrayed ! it had been good for that man 
if he had not been born.” (Matt. xxvi. 24.) “ Them that sin rebuke 

before all, that others also may fear. I charge thee before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.” 
(1 Tim. v. 20, 21.) “ These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with 

all authority. Let no man despise thee.** (Tit. ii. 15.) “ 1 charge 

thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom ; preach the 
word ; be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, reWke, exhort with 
all long-suffering and doctrine,” 
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Surely, surely, here is enough to make the most conscientious pastor 
tremble at his charge ! Surely, he is justiScd, if he should even seem 
to “ magnify *’ too much “ his office /” Lef me then ask your suffer- 
ance, Christian friends, beforehand, for the performance of the duty that 
devolves, upon me from this day. And let me beg, that no one will 
suppose, in any thing I may hereafter feel it right to say to you from 
this place, thal^ 1 am presuming on my situation to step across the lino 
of strict propriety, •if I seem too candid on the subjects that,fnay come 
before us. 1 feef the burden I have taken on myself a heavy one ; — 
there are discouragements opposed to the performance of the task 
imposed ; with*some there may be the influence of feelings which have 
no reference to me, but which may, notwithstanding, operate against 
the object which I have in view ; — the best interests of my hearers, — 
the eternal good of those committed to my charge, — the inculcation of 
all Christian feelings, — the peace of bret^hrdli, — and the fellowship of saints. 
May all unkindly sentiments from this day cease to operate amongst you ! 
May the consideration that a building dedicated to the service of the 
King of Heaven, — a service which is formed for the exclusive welfare 
of his worshippers, be sufficient to allay the heat of party disputants, 
and to reconcile the jarring strifes of men that have one common 
faith, one hope, one Saviour ; and who, hereafter, sooner or later, must 
appear "before the same tribunal, where the petty subjects of our 
earthly disputations will be swallowed up in the prospect of an 
eternity of bliss or pain ! Let us unite to serve the Lord, and to wish 
good-will to men ; to forget the past and look to the future ; and to 
stretch forth, to those that may stand aloof, the hand of fellowship, 
encouraging them by our example to pass over from the hostile ranks, 
and help us! Let us rejoice,, that so many temples* have been 
built unto the Lord, and pray “ that they may be established, that ITis 
name may therein be magnified for cver.’^ (1 Chron. xvii. 24.) 

Pray also, chriitian brethren, for the success of those that mi- 
nister therein ; especially for your immediate minister, that he and 
they may And strength and grace to warn the unruly, to comfort the 
feeble-minded, and to do good unto all men ; proclaiming the glorious 
tidings of salvation to those that have not heard, and the terrors of 
eternal judgment to tliose who will not hear, the gospel-call to holiness 
of life. Pray that he may always recollect the solemn charge delivered 
in the text — and that remembering the awful penalty attached to his 
forgetfulness, he may be able to prejich the word — be instant in season, 
and out of season, — that he may reprove sin of every kind and nature, 
rebuking sinners who wilfully offend, and exhorting all to turn to 
righteousness of life, patiently bearing the obloquy he may excite, and 
teaching from the Scriptures wffiat should be the reason of your faith, 
and the cause and object of his endeavours to bring it to perfection. 
Thus will the duty of the minister and people be in some degree reci- 
procally discharged : thus shall we all, in our respective stations, labour 
to exhibit the true fruit of Christian peace and brotherhood. 


* Four churches have been built up in the neiglibouriiood of Poole within the last four 
^^ars. * 
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When you consider, in .what awful words the great apostle has 
enforced his message unto Timothy, you must feel convinced, that the 
exhortations to faithfuln(?ssi, in the ministerial duties are of the first 
imj)ortance. ‘‘ I charge thee, before God,” he says, “ and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appe.i,ring and 
kingdom.” My brethren, at that awful hour, when “ the dead, small 
and great, shall stand before God,” and “ the books of conscience shall 
be opened,” and you that hear, and I who spealc, shall be confronted face 
to face, what will be our mutual sentiments, if, through neglect, any 
one of you be found amongst the number of those wretched beings ^against 
wliom already is the sentence of the Judge recorded,- Depart from * 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels!” (Matt. xxv. 41.) What, I say, will then be your reflections, 
and, if instrumental to so sad a doom, what also will be mine! You 
will turn upon me with a look of horror and contempt, with a heart that 
fain would break but cannot — desiring death, and knowing that you 
will be then immortal, and can never die, fitted to endure and doomed 
to suffer torments without end or mitigation ; and you will say, — ‘ But 
for dice, vile and wretched hypocrite, who didst see me entering in the 
path of danger, and who wouldst not warn me of it ; who knewest that 
1 trod the road to ruiji, yet commissioned and commanded to recall me 
from it, sufferedst me to walk therein ; who didst behold me oiv the 
precipice, and instead of snatching me from plunging headlong into the 
yawning gulf that stretched beneath me, didst allow' me carelessly to leap 
therein; I might now have been admitted into yonder blissfiil Paradise, 
with the spirits of the just who now arc perfect, and instead of wailing 
find lamenting in the torment of unquenchable and buniing agony, 
might have been praising, in the hymn of ecstasy that tortures now 
my ears, the redemption that w^as purchased for my soul, but which thou 
kept back from my acceptance !’ Think not such a scene impossible !— 
if there be truth in Scripture — if there be any faith in the records of 
God’s will — such 7W/z^most undoubtedly be the fate of you or me. But 
may God avert so sad fi possibility ! ALay he enable me to speiik, and 
you to hoar, the word in such a saving manner, as shall enable us, at 
the solemn moment, whence there is no recall, to appear with confidence 
before our Judge, pleading the merits of his blood, and claiming the 
power which has been given him in lieaven and in earth, as our un- 
deserved but certain privilege, to gain admission to the city, in whose 
light shall walk the nations that are saved I (Rev. xxi, 24.) 

Tliis day commences a career which must, to me and to you, have 
everlasting consequences, — and from this day, tlu*ough all eternity, a 
connexion is established, which must cither be for the blessing or the 
curse of each of us. It is as much, therefore, your interest as my duty 
that I fulfil, in all its intricate details, the task that devolves upon me, 
whilst I am permitted to labour in this corner of the gospel vineyard. 

I charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ,” is an exhor- 
tation that I dare not disobey : but think not that it belongs to me 
alone. 

The word, it is true, is to be preached by the pastor ; but by the 
people it must be obeyed. I must exhort, reprove, and rebuke, and 
you must follow up the exhortation, or the burden will then fall ppoflr^ 
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yourselves alone. If thou warn the wicked of life way to turn from 
it ; if he do not turn from his way, he sl^all die in his iniquity ; but 
thou hast delivered thy soul.** . (Ezek. xxxUi. 9.) 

I have deemed it right on this occasion of our first assembling in this 
place, siqee its dedication to religious purposes, to address myself thus 
personally to the congregation ; and I trust that no, one will mistake 
tlie object of so, doing. At any time, the entrance on a novel field of 
duty is an interesting subject to the Christian minister; bttt on this 
occasion, and at this time, it is peculiarly so. The building in which 
w’c are here met together is altogether new, — we worship here for the 
first time on consecrated ground, — the congregation is new also : — and, 
knowing that a “ city set on a hill cannot be hid,** — that there will be 
numerous eyes on earth as well as in heaven, watchful of our progress, 
it surely could not be inappropriate that I should apply myself, before 
I ventured to attend to yours, to m]^ own solemn obligations, as con- 
nected with them. And by thus placing before you wliat God requires 
of a pastor, you may also better understand what he expects of the 
flock. For, if the soul of the shejiherd is to answer for the sheep of his 
pasture, the sheep themselves, who will not hear his voice, are equally 
responsible and equally involved. 

May God in liis mercy bless the attempt, and crown our future 
labours^ in his service with success ! May Ho vouchsafe abundantly 
his blessing to rest on this new ark of his covenant of mercy ; that 
the sceptic, who may come to scoff, — the critic, who may come to 
blame, — the careless, who may come from form, — the self-righteous, 
who may come in pride, — the penitent, who may come in meekness, 
may each carry home with him the blessing of conviction, reproof, hu- 
mility, or consolation, as each respectively requires ! 

The field of duly round about us is both wide and varied in its 
character; and, like the scenery which is its type, has some barren, as 
well as many lovely spots, on which care and labour may not, we hope, 
be s])ent in vain. And if the certainty that some sins call for peculiar 
care amongst our pt)orer brethren, may serve to discourage, — the know- 
ledge also that there are those, who, about to lay the snow of fourscore 
winters in the grave, whicli may shortly open for them round these 
walls, have desired to see the day when a temple should be erected in 
the spot of their nativity, that they might approach the (iltar of the 
Lord before they die, in the place where they have shared so long the 
blessings of life, — is an encouragement to persevere. 

May the Lord of the harvest bless the soil and its increase to his 
praise and glory : and whilst you, my Christian friends, remember your 
responsibility, may I also remember mine. May I ever bear in mind 
what I have to do, and whereunto I have been sent! May 1 ever 
recollect that “ I api under a dispensation of grace,*’ — that “ I am 
constrained to preach the gospel,** whether my hearers shall approve or 
not, — that “ woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel !** 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CIHJRCH. 

No. XXXV. 

FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTU^-Y.’ 

MINUCIUS FELIX. 

Quid gentilium scriptiirarum dimisit intactum ? — Jerome in Epist, ad Magn. 
During the early part of the .third century many orators and lawyers, 
of eminence and ability, had embraced the Christian faith. Among 
them was Marcus Minucius Felix, whom it is probable that Arno- 
bius,^ in adverting to this fact, had more immediately in view. The 
(jens MinucAa was a noble Roman family ; but though Minucius rose to 
considerable eminence in his profession at Rome, he was not, as it 
seems, a Roman by birth. From the manner in which he speaks of 
FrordOt a sceptical pliilosophcr of Numidia, in his dialogue entitled 
Octavius (§. 9.), it may fairly be inferred, that he was himself a native 
of Africa ; nor is he the only champion of the Gospel whicli that country 
produced. Within no great lapse of time, TertulliaUf Cyprian, and 
Arnobius preceded or followed him in the*defenee of Christianity. He 
was originally a heathen ; and, according to his own confession, had 
indulged in iill the excesses of pagan impurity. Ilis talents w^cre 
employed in the justification of the vilest criminals, and in the most 
inveterate persecution of Christians and Christianity. Octavius was 
the constant companion of his pursuits and his vices ; and so strong an 
attachment had been cemented between the two friends, that they w'crc 
seldom seen apart. In the midst of their career of dissipation, the atten- 
tion of the former w as directed to the Sacred Scriptures ; and, upon 
mature reflection, he became a convert to the faith. Xo sooner had he 
come to a knowdedge of the truth, than he carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to Alinucius ; and thus both the one and the other were en- 
rolled under the banner of the Cross. 

After his conversion, IMiiiucius still continued to follow his profes- 
sional pursuits. Lactantius and Jerome (17/*, JIL §. 7/8.) speak of 
him as an eminent jurisconsult, and practising in the Forum of Rome ; 
and the former seems to regret that the time thus spent interfered con- 
siderably with the service which he might otherwise have rendered to 
Christianity.'!’' During the vacations however, w’hich the Roman law 
allow'ed at the time of vintage and harvest, J he seems to have relaxed 

* Contra Gentes, Lib. I. Et oratores cl jurisconsultif 97iagnis ingeniis preeditif transi- 
crunt ad Ecclesiam. » 

t Lactant. Div. Inst. v. 1 . Libert cut Octavio titnlus est^ declaratf quam idoneus veriiath 
asserior esse potuisset^ si se totum ad id siudium conluHsseL 

t Mimic. Octav. §. 2. ASa7w et ad Vindemiani feria judiciariam atram relaxarerant. 
— Ulpian, in Pandect. Leg. 1. states, that the vacations were fixed in the autumn, that 
litigation might not interfere with the vintage. Compare Sueton. Aug. 35. Hence also 
Cyprian. Epist. ad Donatum : Et prmnistsse me memivi, et reddendi tetnpest/vum prorsus 
tfoc tempus estf quo^ mdtdgente vindemid, sohdus animus in quietentf solennes ac stafas 
anni fatigantis ferias sortiaivr. See also Augustin. Confess, ix. 2. 
vor^. XV. NO, XI. . d R 
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from his severer studies, and to have devoted his miftd to the defence of 
his religion. On one occasion he had received a visit from Octavius ; 
and it was agreed that they should proce<»d together to Ostia^ partly 
for the benefit of his health; taking with them a mutual friend, 
Cceciliusi who was yet an unconverted heathen- An act of adoration, 
paid by him on the road to an image of Serapis, gave rise to a 
conversation, vyhich ended in the conversion of Caecilius. After the 
death of Octavius, *Minuciiis threw the substance of this conference into 
the form of a dialogue, which, in honour of his memory, he inscribed 
with his name. How long he survived his friend is uncertain ; but 
from the deference which Ca^cilius pays to his wisdom and judgment, it 
is reasonable to suppose tliat he was somewhat advanced in years at the 
time when the conversation took place. 

The Octavius is the only work of Minucius now extant; possibly, 
the only production of his pen ; lbr» the Treatise de Fato vel contra 
Mathematicos, which was attributed to him by the ancients, is men- 
tioned by Jerome ( uhi supra ) for the simple purpose of declaring it 
spurious. It was probably attributed to him in consequence of an 
intention, expressed in the Dialogue (§. 30.), of treating more at large 
upon the subject. Erasmus knew^ nothing of any work of Minucius ; 
and for a long time tlie Octavius w'as regarded as the 8th book of 
ArnobiiiS, till it was at leng|h restored to its rightful author, and its 
genuineness fully vindicated, by Baudouin, a learned lawyer, who pub- 
lished it separately, witli a preliminary dissertation, in 1.560. The 
error arose from the fact of its existence in a single MS. at the end of 
the seven books of Arnobius, which were discovered in the Vatican ; and 
the title Octavius, being readily corrupted into Octavus, would tend to 
confirm the mistake. JTudrian Junius, however, had noticed it before 
Baudouin ; and the diflerence of style, not to mention that the work of 
Arnobius is not written in dialogue, would strike even a cursory reader. 
I.actantiiis and JeiVme ( nhl supra j mention expressly seven books of 
Arnobius, and no more. 

In the dialogue, Octavius hears also the second name of Januarias, 
and Ccjocilius that of Natalis. After a short introduction (§§. 1 — d), * 
detailing the ciremn stances which gave rise to the dialogue, Ciecilius 
commences the debate with a violent attack upon the impudence of 
Christians in presuming to have outstripped the wisest of philosophers 
in the pursuit of truth ; recommends a blind adherence to the religion 
of pagan antiquity, with all its absurdities of omens, auguries, sooth- 
sayings, and poetic superstitions ; and ridicules the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, and the folly of braving certain death in the uncertain prospect 
of a life to come (§§. 5 — 8.). He then sneers at the title of Brethren, as 
assumed by Christians upon .slight acquaintance ; — charges them with 

* In the third section, there is a curious description of the game, called by the Greeks 
iTTOffTpaKnr/xos, which is still much in vogue among children, under the name of Ducka 
and Drakes. It is worth transcribing. Cum ad id loci vejitum est, pueros videmus cer- 
tatim gektienies tcslarnm in mire ja.mlationibus ludere. Is lasus est, teslam teretem, 
jactatione fiuct mm Ircvigatam, legere de liiore: earn teslam piano situ digitis compie- 
hensam, inclinem ipsnm atque humilem, quantum potest super undas irrotare : ut illud 
jaculum vel dorsum mails raderct, vel enataret, dum leni impetu lahitur ; vel, summis 
jluctibus tonsis, emicaret, emergeret, dum assiduo saltu sublevatur. Is se in pucris victorem 
p’fjvs tesla et prociirrcrrt hvgins, et freqmntivs exsiliret. 
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worshipping an ah's heady\\\Q Genitalia of their Bishop,* and the 
cross of a crucified malefactor; — imputes to them the crimes of infan- 
ticide and cannibalism ; — afgues in favour of polytheism ; — jests upon 
the idea of a general conflagration and represents the patience of 
Christians under suffering and persecution, as the height of ^folly and 
infatuation (§§. 9 — 13.). Arrogantly supposing that his objections are 
unanswerable, he challenges Octavius to a reply; nornloes he fail to 
stigmatize' him as homo PlautiiK^ prosapia; ; a titld,of reproach very 
commonly applied to the Christians, and originating in the poverty of 
Plautus the comedian.'}’ AtinuciuSy whom tliey had appointed .umpire 
of the contest, rebuking (§. 14.) him for his petiilande, while at the 
same time he commends the ingenuity with which he had managed his 
harangue, Ctvcilius accuses liiin of partiality (§. 15.) ; and he, having 
repelled the charge, calls upon Octavius for liis defence. Having 
])ointed out the inconsistencies ii/ which the reasoning of Ctccilius was 
involved, and maintained that «'tbuse was not argument (§. 16), Octavius 
traces the existence of God in the beauty and perfection of his works, 
more especially in the formation of man ; proves that God is a spirit, 
invisible, infinite, pure and incomprehensible ; and that liis unity is 
acknowledged even in those common and natural exclamations, Deus 
maynus est, Dens verus csty iSi Dcus dedcrii, (§§. 17, 1^^.) After citing 
the o]unions of the greatest philosophers i* sup]H)rt of the notion of one 
Supreme Being (§. 19.), lie demolishes the entire fabric of the ancient 
poetic mytliology, with all its countless gods and endless superstitions 
(§§. 20 — 27.). He then exposes the cruel injustice of the various 
calumnies invented against the Christians, the sanctity of whose cliarac- 
ters was a sufficient proof that they were wholly incapable of the abomina- 
tions with which tlicy were charged, and who assumed the title of Brelhreny 
as being ba})tizcd into the same faith, and partakers of the same hope 
(5J§. 28 — 31.). As to llie images, and temples, and altars of Polytheism, 
h(; rej('ets them as unworthy of the majesty of *God (§. 32.) ; he 
reders to Plato and other philosojdiers, (is conciiiTing with Christians, in 
the expectation of a general conflagration ; he argues, that it is as easy 
to raise as to create a body, and Ibat the various revolutions in nature 
indicate the certainty of a resurrection, of which the outlines may he 
traced in the Pylliagorcaii doctrine of the Met n)( psychosis ; iind maintains 
lliat tlie fear of eternal punishment, which is nevertheless threatened 
even by heathen sages and ])oets, induces weaked men to disbelieve in 
the existence of heaven and hell (§§.33,31.). Adverting to the 
notions sometimes entertained respecting falc or destiny^ lie contends 
that tlie will of man is free, and altogether uninfluenced by God’s fore- 
knowledge ; and asserts that the sulierings of the faithful are no proof of 
God’s carelessness in their behalf, hut merely trials of tlicir faitli and 
patience (§. 35.). In conclnsioii, he observes tluft the Christian may 


* Penitents, receiving? absolution, knelt down befoic the bishop or presbyter, who laid 
bis hand upon tbeir beads and blessed them. Hence they weie said, SacerdoUs colere 
{genitalia; and all the calumnies, with which d>e Christians were assailed, were based upon 
equally solid foundations. Sec Cave’s Primitive Christianitify Pt. 111. c. 5. Bingham^ s 
Antiquities, B. I. 

t See Jerome’s Chronicon under Olymp. 145. and compare Origen c. Cels. HI. 
p. 144. • • ^ 
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indeed appear to be miserable, but cannot ideally be so, inasmuch as true 
happiness consists in the knowledge of God,, and this it is his constant 
desire to obtain (§§. 36 — 38.)*.' Such is sEn outline of the reply which 
Octavius rendered to the cavils of his antagonist, which not only received 
the applkuse of Minuoius (§. 39.), but was followed by an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of conviction from Ccecilius^* and a request to be 
further instruded in the principles of Christianity on the morrow. 
Thus the conference ended (§. 40.) in the mutual satisfaction of all 
parties. The proceedings at the meeting of the following day, if they 
. were committed to writing by Minucius, have not been preserved. 

There is great uncertainty with respect to the time when Minucius 
wrote the Octavius. Jerome, in one place (Epist. 50.), places him 
after Cyprian ; and, relying upon tliis authority, Baudouin supposes 
that he flourished after the middle of the third century. In the 
Catalogue however, where the order **01 time is more closely followed, 
he is placed between Tertullian and Cyprian ; so that Lardner is probably 
more correct in dating his work near the end of the reign of Severus, 
A. D. 210. Minucius unquestionably followed Tertullian, to whom he 
ivS indebted for many of his arguments ; and, on the supposition that he 
preceded Cyprian, he has, in his turn, furnished that Father with 
several , entire passages, in his Treatise dc Idolorum Vanitale. The 
internal character of the work, moreover, accords well with the circum- 
stances of the Christians during the reign of Severus, They were 
involved in the sufferings of persecution ; and the calumny more 
especially, which charged them witli worshipping an ass’s liead, and was 
now in general circulation, is mentioned by Tertullian (Apol. §. 16.) as 
a recent fabrication. 

The style of Minucius is evidently formed upon that of Cicero, with 
whose writings he was thoroughly acquainted. IJis language is flowing, 
elegant, and correct; and he has a lively manner of expression, which 
fixes the attention of the reader, and claims his acquiescence. There 
is no display of learning or research, no prolixity of argument, no 
rhetorical flourishes, and no artifice to entrap the judgment : all is 
plain, open, and perspicuous. The following proof of the being and 
])rovid(‘nce of God, as manifested in the works of creation, may be 
selected as a fair specimen of his powers of composition : — 

Ncc recuso, quod Capcilius assercre inter pra?cipua connisus cst, honiinem nossesc 
ct circumspicere deberc, quid sit, unde sit, quarc sit; utrum elomvntis concretus, an 
concinnatiis atomis, an potius A J)co factus, Ibnnatus, animatus? Quod ipsum 
cxploraro et crucre sine luiiversitatis inquisitionc non possuinus, cum ita coluvrentia, 
coniiexa, concatenata sint, ut, nisi divinitatis rationcin diligenter cxcusseris, ncscias 
hunianitatis ; nec possis pulchr6 gerere rein civilcm, nisi cognoveris banc cominu- 
nein omnium mundi civitatem : prascipud cbm A feris bclluis hoc differamus, quod 
ilia prona, in terramque vergentia, nihil nata sint prospicere, nisi pabulum ; nos, 
quibus vultus erectus, quibus suspectus in cadum datiis cst, sermo, et ratio, per quae 
Deum agnoscimus, sentirnus, imitaraur, iguorare nec fas nec licet ingerentem sesc 
oculis et sensibus nostris cadestem claritatem. Sacrilegii eniin vel maximi instar 
est, humi quaererc, quod in sublimi debeas invenire. Quo magis mihi videntur, qui 

*. imagined, that this Cctcilius was the same who converted Cyprian to 

Christianity, as related by his biographer, Pontius. Such an identity, with reference to 
the intervals between the probable date of tins dialogue, and the conversion of Cyprian, 
«iML..by no means impossible. Still it is foundeq^ on conjecture only ; and it may be 
expected that a coincidence of this nature would have been more distinctly poiiit^ed out. 
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luinc niuiidi toliUs ornatuni non divina rationc perfectum volunt, sed frustis qui- 
busdam temere coha?rentibus rfonglobatum, mentem, sensum, oculos deniquc ipsos 
non habere. Quid enim pofc^ esse tam apqjrtum, tarn confcssum, tamque perspi- 
cuum, cbm oculos in coelum sustuleris, et quae sunt infra circique lustraveris, qiiam 
esse aliquod numcn praestantissimaE mentis, quo omnis natura iiispiretur, movealur, 
alatur, gubernetur ?,, Ccelum ipsum vide quam latd tenditur, qubm rapidd volvitur, 
vel quod in noctcin astris distinguitur, vel quod in diem sole lustratur; jam scics 
qubm sit in eo summi moderatoris niira ct divina libratio. Vidp et annum, ut solis 
ambitus facial ; et mensem vide ut luna auctu, senio, labpre circumagat. Quid 
tenebrarum et luniinis dicam recursantes vices, ut sit nobis c^peris et qiiietis alterna 
reparatio? Helinquenda verb astrologis prolixior de sideribus oratio, vel qu6d 
regant cursum navigandi, vel quod arandi metenclique tempus indiiqant : qua^ 
singula non inodo ut crcarentiir, tierent, disponereiitur, summi opificis ct pcrfecta? 
rationis egiicrunt ; verum etiam syntiri, perspici, intelligi, sine summa sollertia ct 
ratione non possunt. Quid ? cum ordo temporum ac frugurn stabili varietatc 
distinguitur, nomic auctorem suum, parentemque testatur ? Ver reque cum suis 
Horibus, et aestas cum suis messibus, ct autumni maturitas grata, ct hiberna olivitas 
nccessaria : qui ordo facilO turbare/ur, nisi inaxinia rationc consisterct. Jam 
providentiae quanttc, nO liiems sola glacic urerct, aut sola nestas ardore torreret, 
autiimui et veris inserere medium temperamentum, ut per vestigia sua anni rever- 
tentis occulti ct innoxii transitus laberentur. Mari inteude, lege litoris stringitur: 
quidquid arborum est vide, quam b tcrrii* visceribus animatur : aspice Oceanum, 
refluit rcciprocis a?stibus : vide fontes, manaiit venis perennibus : tluvios intuere, 
f'unt semper cxcrcitis lapsibus. Quid lotpiar aptc disposita recta montium, collium 
llcxa, porreeta camporuin ? Quidve aiiiniantium loquar adversus sese tutelam 
multiformeni ? alias arimitas cornibus, alias dentibus septas, ct fundatas imgulis, et 
sj)icatas aculois, aut pedum celcritate libera**, aut clationc pinnarum ? * Ipsa 
prfccipud formic nostric iiulchritiido Dcum fatetur artificom : status rigidus ; vultus 
crectus ; oculi in summo, velut in specula, corislitiiti ; ct omnes ceteri seiisus, velut 
in arcc, compositi. {Minuc, b\ Octav. §. 17.) 

As the object of INIinucius was to develop the reasoning by which 
Ca'ciliiis was convinced of the folly of Paganism, rather than to instruct 
him in the principles of Christianity, there is very little in his work 
which has any connexion with the doctrines of the Cospel. Had the 
conversation, whicli took place at the meeting of the three friends on the 
following day, been still in existence, bis testimony on many fun- 
damental points might have been highly valuable. I’licre is, however, 
a passage in the Octavius, which proves that the Christians of that age 
Worshipped Christ as God (§. 29.); and his assertion of the doctrine 
of tlie resurrection is distinct and explicit. Dupiii, indeed, has perverted 
his words into an admission, tliat the soul dies with tlie body ; but the 
(‘xpressioii (§. 3J3.), nihil esse post ohitum, et ante ortum nihil fuissc, if 
taken in this acceptation, is directly at variance with the speaker’s 
argument. Octavius means to say, that even were the body reduced 
to the same state of nothingness in which it was before jts birth, it 
would still be as easy for God to raise it, as it was for him to create it. 
The same argument is frequently employed by the early Fathers, and 
Tertulliau affords an excellent commentary upon tlie sense which liis 
countryman Minucius intended to convey, in \\\^ *Apologct, §.48. Qul 
ergo nihil fueras, prius quam esses, idem nihil factus cum esse desieris, 
cur non possis rursus esse de nihilo ? 

The Editio Princeps of Minucius Felix was published with that of 
Arnohius, in folio, at Rome, in 1542. A Variorum edition was edited 
by Ouzel; Lug. Bat. 4to. 1652. 8vo. 1672. But the best editions 
arc those of J. Davies, Master of Gucen’s College, and printed in 8vo. 
at Cambridge, in 1702; and *f Gronovius, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1709. Tnt 
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former, which is generally preferred, cohjtains thb entire notes of 
Rigaltius^ and a selection from other writers, together with the Disser- 
tatio Francisci Balduini, J, C., nwd the cditoi’s own remarks. Annexed 
are the ‘^Instriictiones” of Commodianus. It was reprinted at Cambridge, 
ill 1712 ; und at Glasgow, in 12mo. in 1750. 


CORONERS AUTHORITY IN SPIRITUAL MATTERS.— BURIAL 

SERVICE. 

T. W.’s exposition or application of the Apostolic precept, “ Who- 
soever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God,” (Christian 
Rkmembranckr, No. IX. Vol. XV. pp. 553, 554.) will lead, if ad- 
mitted to be just, to sucli startling consequences, that we arc persuaded 
he will himself feel obliged to us for requesting liim to reconsider it. 
He is speaking of the Clergyman in Surrey wdio refused to read the 
Church Service over a suicide, notwithstanding the verdict of insanity 
which the coroner’s jury had returned: he says, that “ in opposing 
his own judgment” (in p. 554, it is “conscience”) “ against such a 
verdict, he is guilty of a direct violation of a plain Apostolic precept, 
* Whosoever resisteth the power resisteth tlie ordinance of God ; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation that is, whosoever 
violates the laws of his country, enacted by the proper authorities, is 
justly amenable to the penalties attached to siudi violation.” 

The question is, who are “ the powers ?” that is, the proper authori- 
ties in spiritual matters, — the State ( or the Church ? the Civil Governor? 
or the Spiritual Pastors, the Apostles and Elders, w^hom God has com- 
missioned to feed the Hock of Christ, and take the oversight thereof ? 
If T. W. thinks the Civil Governor lias pow'cr in these matters, as from 
liis expression, “ law's of his countri/,'' one should naturally infer, will 
he state how he can exempt Daniel from blame, wdio, notwithstanding 
“ the writing and decree,” persisted in worshipping God as his “con- 
science” dictated ? or Peter and the Apostles, who had the audacity to 
tell the Iligh-priest and his colleagues, that they “ ought to obey God 
rather than men ?” or tlic primitive Christians who “ violated the laws 
of their country, enacted by proper authorities,” -when they refused to 
ofler sacrifice or swear by Caesar ? But if T. W. will exempt these 
fiom blame, let him extend his exemption to the poor Surrey Clergy- 
man, 'who, as the commissioned servant of God, feared to say in God’s 
name what he believed to be false, though a coroner and twelve jurymen 
undertook to warrant him in so doing. 

The mistake into which T. W. has fallen, lias arisen from not dis- 
tinguishing between the civil and spiritual authorities. In civil matters 
what he says is perfectly true, that he who offends against the laws of 
his country is justly liable to the penalties incurred by such offence. 
But when did God give the Civil Governor authority in spiritual matters? 
Not before the canon of the New Testament was closed, certainly : and 
we have not heard of any fresh revelation since. The King’s headship 
of the Church is not by Divine right, but by concession of the spiritual 
W!^lor«. ♦ 
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Before the s/rrcy Cler^ man can be shewn to he “ justly amenable 
to penalties” for his conmict, it must be proved that he has vioLated 
the laws of the Church, Now T. W. is forced to admit that the letter 
of the law is with him ; but that “ common consent” and “ common 
sense ” have agreed to set aside the letter. If the law *be wrong 
and foolish, let it be altered; and let the Clergy of the Church of 
England understand on what terms they are required to exercise their 
divine commission ; but as long as it remains lavf,^ do not condemn a 
man for adhering to it. It is very true that the spirit of the law may 
hold a man free from blame who departs from the letter, where, circum- 
stances seem to require it ; but it will never compel ti man to do so’ 
where he judges it contrary to* the truth of religion, and injurious to his 
people. 

The Church has made no exception in favour of insane persons ; and 
even if that exception were admitted, still some other tribunal must be 
requisite to satisfy a Christian, in such a case, than an attorney imd 
twelve men who may, one and all, be unbaptized or excommunicato 
persons. If it be deemed too weighty a rtiatter to be entrusted (as the 
administration of the Eucharist is) to the discretion of the officiating 
Minister, with whom the ancient Canons left it, let some other course 
be i^ointed out which shall not make an open mock of sacred things, as 
the present practice does. • 

Too much store (in foro conscientice) will not be set upon the decisions 
of the ecclesiastical courts, when it is considered that action, arrest, and 
prremunire all await the unhappy judges of those courts, if, in ad- 
ministering the laws of the Church, they dare to decree according to 
them, where they happen to be at variance with an act of parliament, 
which may now be passed by Papists and Socinians. 

E. 11. 


ADDITIONAL SCRIPTURES MENTIONED IN ^ITIE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, BUr NOW LOST.* 

An epistle of St. John, alluded to in 3 John, vcr. 9. 

I wrote unto the Cliurcli : but Diotrophes, who Joves to have tlic pre-eminence 
among them, receives us not. 

An epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, alluded to in Eph. iii. 3, 4. 

As I wrofr, afore in few words, Whereby, when ye read, yc may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Uhrist. 

An epistle of Jude, alluded to in his general Ep. ver. 3. 

Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the common salvation, it 
was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye should earnestly 
contend for the faith, which was once delivered unto the saints. 

An epistle of St. Peter, vide 1 Pet. v. 12. 

By Sylvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, 1 have written briefly, 
exhorting and testifying, that this is the true grace of God, wherein ye stand. 

An epistle of St. Paul, mentioned Col. iv. 10. 

Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner salutetb you, and Mark, sister’s son to Barnabas, 
(touching whom ye received commandments.) 


* See Christian Hemembrancer, for February, 1832. 
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HYMN SUNG AT THE CONSECRATION OF LONGFLEET CHURCH, 

* 4 

On Wednesday ^ 2(ith SepL 1833, Unmediately before the Sermon. 

On ! Thou to whom on Canaan’s hills 
Their altars rude the Patriarchs reared ; 

Whose presence endless ages fills, ^ 

By saints and angels loved and feared,— 

Thou, in whose light all creatures live, , 

Whose love redemption’s price displays, 

To us thy blessing deign to give. 

And turn our homage into praise ! 

Not unto gods of wdod and stone, 

Or human pomp and pride, we build ; 

But to thine everlasting throne, 

Would ])ring the woiship thou hast willed. 

Ill all the boundlessness of grace 
Send down thy unction from on high, 

And hallowing this thy chossjn place, 

Our powerless faith with strcngtli supjily. 

Here be thy mysteries adored — 

'riiy gosjiel preached — thy name believ(‘d— 

Thy bond of unity restored — 

Tliy jiardon felt — thy peace received ! 

Upon the temple and the priest, 

Tliy suppliants and their solemn vow, 

Be all thy choicest gifts increased, 

1'hose glorious gifts we covet now, 

From this day forth may those who turn 
In hatred from these walls away, 

No more tliy sacred precincts spurn, 

But hither come to praise and pniv ! 

W. B. (h 


OIUjAMO-HISTOIHCA; 

Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 

NO. Vl.— TUt: OKU AN AT CHRIST CHURCH, sriTAriFIELUS. 

» 

Tins instrument was erected in 1730, by Richard Bridge, an artist of 
no mean celebrity ; and in point of number of stops and pipes, it is the 
largest in London. He appears to have been as celebrated in his day 
as either Schmidt or Harris were 4)cfore him. The majority of his 
organs are of the first class ; yet the one under consideration has been 
esteemed his best ; tboiigli from its locality its fame has not been 
sufficiently known to be appreciated. Its case is of beautilul mabogaif|^', • 

VOLfXV. NO, XI. 4 s 
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and i(s liciglit about 3G feet. Six hundred Ipounds, — its value, 
— was the original cost. * 

In consequence of the many new churehes that were erected, at 
the commencement of the last century, an equal number of organs 
were required, which induced many persons, who were totally un- 
skilled in the art and mystery of voicing organ pipes, to become 
builders. To prevent, therefore, tlie sad consequences which must 
naturally follow, a’ coalition was formed between the three eminent 
artists of that day,— Bridge^ and Jordan ^ — who undertook to 
build organs at a very moderate charge, and to apply their united talent 
to each. The result of which was a fair though moderate compensation 
to {hcmselvcs, and superior instruments to onr churches. The magni- 
ficent organ at Yarmouth is their joint workmanship, and is even 
superior to the one under our present notice. Hut tlic one which we 
are now describing was built by Bridge alone. 

In 1822 it underwent a partial repair by TMr. llishop, who put a 
dulciana in the choir organ, in the place of a three-rank mixture, 
and tnned the organ throughout. 

It contains the following stops : — 


. « oio; 

1 Stop Dinpa’=;on. 

2 Open ditto, 
d Ditto ditto. 

1 1‘i‘incipaL 

Ditto. 

0 'rwelftli. 

7 ril'tccntii. 

8 hanirot. 

0 Tutoo. 

10 Si'xquialtra. ,5 rai)k>. 

n Mixture ‘u ditto. 

12 'rruinpi t. 
i;i Ditto. 

J t C’l.trion. 

Jo n.issoon. 

CoriK't. 5 ranks. 

J)iprs. 

C IIUIR OUf. \N. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 DuUiana. 

3 Principal. 

‘1* Flute. 


5 Ditto to iiddlo (J. 

(> Fifteenth. 

7 Horn. 

8 (.Veinona. 

9 \ ox luuuaua. 

!■ 19 pi]ies. 


s\\ 


r.r.i.. 


i 

i 


I 


1 Sto]) Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Fnneipal. 

I Flute. 

6 Cornet, I ranks. 

G 'rrunipel. 

7 Hautboy. 

8 C’larioi). 

3o2 jiipes. 

^'hoir l(> ditto, 

threat organ 1323 ditto. 

Drum. 2 

'j’otal number of pijK's 21 2G 


hrom the above summary, the reader will perceive that this instrii- 
meut contains more pipes than the organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral. (See 
our July Number.) 

I'he compass of the great and choir organs is from G G to D in alt, 
56 notes ; that f)f the swell, from fiddle (i to O in alt, 32 notes. The 
octave and a half of pedals, were put to it by England about twenty 
years ago. It has become harsh in quality ; and, unless timely skill 
he applied, it will be past redemption. 

If ihe quality of this instrument wasVquid to its quantity, it would 
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be truly magf/ffeceiit ; but,’ we are sorry to say, it is at this time iu a 
very dilapidated state, owing to a deficiency in funds for the necessary 
repairs. It has tliree pjiir of bellows, but the wind is remarkably 
unsteady. The few stops that still retain their pristine purity are 
the three-stop diapasons, one open diapason in the great o^an, and a 
flute in the choir. With the exception of the horn in the clioir organ 
the reed stops have suffered very much. > 

As a necessary and important improvement, we venture to recom- 
mend entire remodelling, extension of the swcH'in compass, and a 
Venetian front ; also a set of pedal pipes on a large scale. These addi- 
tions, together with coupling stops and composition pedals, would rendei* 
the instrument etj[ual in rank to any we have in London. 


NO. Vn. ST. saviour’s, SOUTHWARK. 

Schwarhrooky a German, wlio was cotemporary with B if fields Bridifc^ 
and Jordan, was the builder of this organ. lie produced several fine 
instruments, which are still in existence ; but bis masterpiece is at St. 
Michael’s Church, Cov(?ntry. 

Although the instrument under our present critiipie is not so large 
in point of number of stops and pipes as the one just described, yet it 
is to be preferred, in consequence of its having most of the modern 
improvements. It underwent an extensive repair in IS 18, by that late 
excellent artist, Mr. James Davis, of Francis Street, Bedford Square.'^ 
At that time the organ was made long octavo, and the; compass of the 
swell extended to C in the tenor, with a Venetian front, new bellows, 
and a set of double open dia])ason pedal pipes to G G G, — a regular 
octave below the manual. The pedal pipes here mentioned were the 
first ever made upon so large a scale. It has aiv octave and a half of 
German pedals. 

During the late rcjiairs at the western end of St. Saviour’s, the 
organ was removed into the body of the church, and the following 
additions and improvements were made by Mr. Bishop, under whose 
care the instrument is placed. I’his gentleman added a Cremona to 
the choir organ, in the place of the vox hiunana ; a clarihella to the 
great organ, in the place of the cornet ; and a stop that enables the per- 
former to produce octaves in the bass, when using the pedals, either 
in the great or choir organs ; a pedal that brings the reed stops on and 
off ill the great organ, and also the same in the swell ; a cou])let stop, 
to unite the swell to the great organ ; and two stops to unite the 
pedals to the great or choir organs. Mr. Bishop also added two 
more, (the 12th and 15th,) both new stops, in^ the place of the old 
ones, which have greatly enriched the chorus of the full organ by 
divesting it of the corneity twang that it originally possessed. The 
mixture and sexquialtra should have been new also. 

These improvements, however, Imve rendered this instrument one of 
the most complete in London. 


See Gentlemen's ^'^gazinc, fur March, 1827. — 1\ 281. 
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It contains the undermentioned stops 


GREAT ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

8 Ditto ditto. 

4 Principal. 

5 Flute. 

6 Twelfth. 

7 Fifteenth. ^ 

8 Sexquialtra < 4 ranks. 

9 Mixture. • 3 ditto. 

10 Trumpet. 

1 1 Clarion. *“ 

12 •ClaribellatoC. 

13 Double Diapason, from C C to 

ccc. 

14 Pedal Pipes, from G G to G G G. 

974 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 


3 Prificipal. 

4 Flqjtc: 

5 Fifteenth. 

6 Mixture. 3 ranks. 

7 Cremona. 

505 pipes. 


SWELL. 

1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Principal. 

4 Cornet. 3 ranks. 

5 Trumpet. 

6 Hautboy. 

7 Clarion. 

378 j)ip(\s. 

Choir, 505 ditto. 

Great organ, 974 ditto. 

Total number of pipes 1857 


The compass of the great and choir organs are from G G to F in alt, 
58 notes ;* that of tlie swell froi*n C in the tenor to F in alt, 4 2 notes. 

The diapasons of the great organ blend finely togetlier ; and when 
the double diapason and pedal pipes arc added the effect is rich, but 
particularly so when the swell is coupled to tliesc stops. The 
pedal pipes^ by Davis^ are of wood ; but the double diapason on the 
keys are of metal, the largest pipe of which (C C C) stands in the 
middle tier in front. 

This organ, and the one at Exeter Cathedral, built by Loosemorc, in 
1665, were the only two instruments known to possess double diapasons 
of metal until of late years. 

The chorus of this organ, before the improvements by Mr. llisliop, 
was any thing hut good, in consequence of the scale of the compound 
stops not agreeing well with that of the diapasons. 

The trumpet and clarion, both of a small scale, are not able to cope 
with the Jiue work of the great organ. That a trumpet and clarion on 
a larger scale is still required, is proved by the effect produced in 
uniting the swell to the great organ, by means of the coupling stop ; — 
then it is majestic. From the new invention, by Mr. Bishop, the wind 
of this organ has been rendered perfectly steady. As solo stops, the 
reeds in the swell are by no means good. The touch and movements 
of the great and choir organs are both had. 


PURGATORY. 

The following is the substance of a document which has for several 
years been pasted up in the chulrchcs of Madrid : — 

** The Holy and Royal Bank of Piety has, since its establishment in 

* A wooden stop of fine quality, and of the same pilch as the diapasons, equally beau- 
ti£il£3 a^solo stop or in chorus, and the invention of Mr. Bishop. 
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1721 to Nov.’‘lB26, delivered from purgatory 1,030,395 souls, and 
from Nov. 1826 to Nov, .1827, 11,402; in all 1,041,797. The sum 
total expended for this object is equivalent to 43,000,000 francs (nearly 
1,791,700/. sterling). The number of masses said to accomplish this 
work of piety has been 558,921 ; consequently every soul’has cost 
eight-tenths or nine-tenths of a mass, and from 30 to 35 francs (1/. 5s. 
to 1/. 95. 2d. sterling ). — Archives du Christianism. * 


DATES OF THE ERRORS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

The Romish Cliurcli sometimes boasts of the antiquity of its religion ; 
but many of the following dates of the origin of some of its peculiar 
doctrines and customs will shew that they arc too modern for a Biblical 
Christian to admit as well-founded: — 

A. D. 


Holy water 120 

Penitence 157 

Moiiasticism 328 

Latin mass . 398 

Extreme unction 558 

Purgatory 593 » 

Invocation of the Virgin and sailits . . . 594 

Ilsur pa tion of the Popes (>07 

Kissing the Pope’s toe 709 

Worship of images 715 

Canonization of saints 993 

Bai^tism of hells 1000 

Transuhstantiatioii 1000 

Celibacy of Priests 1015 

Indulgences 1190 

Dispensations 1200 

Inquisition 1201 

Confession 1215 

Elevation of the host ....... 1222 


CONVERSION OF THE PRINCE OF LUCCA TO PRO FESTANTISM. 

This conversion has been sometimes announced, denied, or left in 
doubt in several public journals. We are now able to affirm that the 
])rince has left the Romish Church, and communicated in the Protestant 
Church. The Prince of Lucca is a member of the family of the Bour- 
honsy and bears the name of Charles Louis de Bourbon ; he is nepJicw 
of the late king of Spain, infanta of Spain, and mii^rried a daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia. His age is thirty-four. 



COLLECTANEA. 

Methodists. — The Annual Conference lately terminated its sittings 
at Manchester. The number of preachers present has been 430. Th^ 
religious services have been very /lumerous both in doors and out. The 
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* * 
increase of members, as stated by the President, amounts to 26,339 in 
the United Kingdom and in tlie missionary stations, of which the follow- 
ing is the return : * ‘ 

Increase of members in Great Britain . 22,898 

** In Ireland 1,.'504 

On the missionary stations 1,937 

Total .... 26,339 

This exclusive of the returns from America, where the increase 
amounts to iij^wards of 40,000 memhers. 


The building of the Episcopal Church, for the use of the British 
Embassy and residents in Paris, is going on, and the church wifi be 
ready for Divine Service in the begiixning of next December. 


LAW REPORT. 


No. XX.— IIIGFIT OF BURIAL WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

i* 

Case,* — October, 1825. 


Tiir parish of is in the city 

of Lonilon, and it is well known that 
within that city there are many customs, 
in reference to the Church, which are at 
variance with the j^cneral law, as appli- 
cable to churclies in other jiarts ol the 
kingdom ; for instance, throughout the 
kingdom in general, the Incuuihcnts are 
bound to repair the ''chancel, while in 
most of the churches in London, and m 

among others, that burden is 

borne by the parishioners. Again, 
throughout the kingdom the Incumbent, 
in general, has a right to choose the 

upper churchwarden, whcreiis, in , 

and most other of the London parishes, 
both arc chosen by the vestry. Again, 
the parish clerk is, in general, through- 
out the kingdom, ajuiointed by the in- 
cumbent; but in very many London 
parishes, and in this among them, the 
choice is with the inhabitants. It follows, 
therefore, that what is the law through- 
out the kingdom in general, is not of 
necessity applicable ttj the city of Lon- 
don. 

These observations are made to intro- 
duce the statement of a question now in 
dispute, between the present Ile^.tor of 

and Ins parishioners, in reference 

to burials, and laying down grave-sionos 


in the body of (he eh inch. It must be 
admitted, that, in general, no person 
maybe buried in the body ol the church, 
or in any part of it, excej>t the jiarish 
vault, without the consent of the Incum- 
bent ; but then it is submiited, that this 
genend rule, like the others before 
stated, may be done away with by usage, 
and that usage for a long period of 
time may amount to immemorial cus- 
tom. 

There seems some reason to believe 
that, so far hack as the reign of Henry 
VIII., the right of the London clergy to 
receive the fees for ground for burials ditl 
not extend to burials in tlic body ol the 
cbnrcb; for it appears in Stow, (book v. 
p. 2(j.) that in a bill put in the Star Cham- 
ber, in the twenty-fifth year of that 
king's reign, by some citizens against 
their priests, and whose interest it then 
was to make tlie most of their priests’ 
income, (speaking of tlie priests’ jierujui- 
sites,) they s.iy, among the articles for 
burials, — “ Eighthly, for the burial in 
the chancel or high quire, IO 5 ., or 13.?. 4^?., 
or 20s., or 40s., or more but they do 
not notice any thing as receivable bv the 
priests for burials in the body 01 the 
church. 

It may be stated, without the possibi- 


The above is a case drawn up by the Paii&h, and was Bubmitled to Dr, Lushington and Mr. J. 
Pdrt& fot their opinions. <• 
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lity of contradiction, *tbat, in no one 
instance within the memory of any living 
person, has any Rector of — » — inter- 
iered with, or claimed, the fees Tor bu- 
rials, or laying down grayc- stones, in 
any part of the body of the church ; but 
that, on the contrary, the leave for 
burying and laying down grave-stones 
in the body of the church has uni- 
formly been given by the churchwardens, 
and the fees thereon have been received 
by them, and credited to the parish in 
their accounts ; and this has been the 
invariable custom for upwards of 200 
years, as appears by the accounts of the 
churchwardens, which go back as tar as 
l(il7. 

In the year IGIO, tlierc are credits 
for six graves in the body of the churclf, 
and tor three knells a])plicablc to three 
of the yicrsnns therein buried ; and, 

also, for two other knells For and 

, without any thing being charged 

lor their graves; hut whether lliey were 
buried in the chancel, or in some other 
parish, does not appear. 

In hkt‘ inann(*r tlu' accounts jirocecd 
to the year l(i7d, when the entries ot the 
nanii's i«f the yiersoiis hiiiied cease, and 
the monies receivijd are entered in total 
sums, as follow : — 

i,’ s. ({» 


Received for the burial of 

in the vault 3 0 0 

Received for six burials in the 

ihurch-yard 0 12 0 

Received for live burials in the 
church 1 13 1 


III this manner the entries are made 
for ilic the next ten years, (say to 1G81,) 
alter whicli time the niimhers are not 
eiil(’red, hut mere entries are made in 
the following general words : “ Received 
for burials this year;'’ and this mode of 
entry is used in every year’s accounts 
down to 1737 , when, again, the entry of 
names commences, and which has been 
continued to tlie present time. 

At a vestry held in December, 1718, a 
committee was appointed for making a 
table of burial and other fees, which com- 
mittee was composed of the Rector, the 
churchwardens, and other inhabitants. 
They reported thereon on the Sih of 
January; the table prepared by them 
was ajiyirovcd, and subscribed by several 
present at that vestry ; the s.'inie was 
confirmed at the next vestry, in April, 
1719, and was ordered to he registered 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

In consequence of these yirocectlings, 
a table of fees was engrossed and allowed 
by Humphrey Henchman, Lh D. Vinir- 


Gcneral and Official, Principal of the 
Diocese of T^ondon. 

As the different orders lay scattered 
amdng the minutes of vestry, and wx're 
not easily to be found if immediate re- 
ference was wanted to them^ it was in 
January, 1780, ordered, “ that the fees 
and dues for buryiiigs, christenings, and 
weddings, as settled by this vestry, ho 
fairly transcribed lipon vellum, put in a 
proper frame, and 'glazed, and hung up 
in the vestry-room of this parish.” And 
in consequence of tliis order, table of. 
fees was accordingly preijared, (wliich, 
however, was never presented for allow- 
ance at Doctors’ Commons), and that 
table has hung up in the vestry from 
that time to this, a period of forty-five 
years, and has regulated all the charges 
that have been made. 

No question was ever made as to the 
right of the ])arish to receive the fees for 
breaking the ground, or laying down 
grave-stones in any }>art of the body of 
the ehnrcli, until the jiresent year ; hut, 
at a vestry held on tlic 7th of April, 
lS2r'>. one of the pnrishionct's having 
staled that, on the burial of lus late 
wife in the body of the ehureli, he had 
been required to p.ay the sum of one 
guinea to the I?eelor for his fee, whicli, 
by referenci' to the table of fees ami dues, 
appeared to he lav. more than the sum 
thereby allowed, it was ordered that the 
vestry clerk do write to the Rector, re- 
questing him to state tlu* ground niion 
which lie has inadi' sneli increased 
demand. # 

The ^^cctor puts liis claim upon the 
broad o-round, that no ])er'N()n may he 
buried in any part of tlie ehureh except 
the pari.sh vault, withcnit his consent; 
and that the churchwardens cannot grant 
any lic<‘nsc for that purpose, hut that it 
is a privilege exelusively given to the 
]>arson, because the soil and freehold of 
th.c church is only in the Parson, and in 
none otlicr ; and that not only in that 
respect, but in his general capacity of 
Incumbent, he only is the person vvliom 
the ecclesiastical laws appoint as judge 
of tin* fitness or unfjtness of this or that 
person, to have the favour of being buried 
ill the church, for that the canon law 
dirccteth that ndne hut persons of extra- 
ordinary merit shall be buried there, of 
which merit, and by consequence the 
reasonableness of granting or denying 
that indulgence, tlie Incumbent is in rea- 
son the most proper judge ; and as to 
the claim set up by tlic chiirchwardeiKS, 
on behalf of the parish, upon the ground 
of long usage, he contends that, hojwc^er 
long the usage mtiy have been, yet the 
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non- opposition or consent of former in- 
cumbents cannot affect his rights, they 
having had only a life^intcrcst in their 
estates as Incumbents, and that *chc 
maxim, nullum tempus ocourrit ecclesioff 
prevents aipy custom from taking effect 
in respect of burials in any part of the 
church other than the parisli vault. 

On the contrarjf, the churchwardens, 
on behalf of the parish, contend that so 
long usage as 200 years and upwards 
uninterniptedly, affords a ground for in- 
ferring an iniincinprial right; and that 
if custom, as applied to the parish re- 
pairing the chancel is to have effect to 
relieve the incumbent from that burthen 
at the expense of the parish, it must also 
have effect when the custom claimed is 
in favour and ease of the parish. 

You are requested to consider the 
foregoing statement and advise on behalf 
of THE Rfxtor, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, the right of leave to bury 
and lay down grave-stones in the church, 
and take the fees for the same, is in the 
Rector, or in the churchwardens for the 
liinebein^, ^ 

Opinion. — This question must be 
considered, with relation to the general 
law, and also the peculiar customs of the 
City of London. With respect to the 
general law, I consider it to he, with 
respect to all fees for burials, uncertain 
and unsettled, and for this obvious rea- 
son, that the (-ourts of Common Law 
have hitherto held, that none but ancient 
customary fees can be sued for ; and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts •have held that 
other fees may be due, though can- 
not enforce the payment of the same; 
and, in fact, there are no legal means of 
recovering them. With respect, how- 
ever, to interments in the vhurchf and the 
laying down grave-stones there, the Ec- 
clesiastical Court would, I have no 
doubt, proceed to punish any person 
doing so, without the consent of the Hec- 
tor previously had and obtained, and 
would hold the Rector justified in de- 
manding a reasonable fee for such con- 
sent, This is clearly the result of the 
decided cases. — TiOrd Stowell's opinion, 
in Bardin and Calcott, (1 Hagg. p. 17.) 
i.s, that fees are due to the Rector of 
common right, — to the f arish, wlio were 
represented by the churchwardens, by 
custoiri. The circumstance of fees being 
due to the churchwardens by custom, 
does not exclude the Rector. On this 
and other authorities, I am of opinion, 
that hy the general lawy Rectors are en- 
titled to demand fees for their consent 
► to^buTjials in the church, and the putting 
down grave-stones, and that the Eccle- 


siastical Courts wduld furnish them, who 
might d«o so, with their consent. 

The question then resolves itself into 
the poilit, whether, in the present case, 
the Rector is, debarred by custom from 
this general right. Custom too, in this 
case, may be one of two kinds, — custom 
of the City of London, which is certified 
by the Recorder ; or immemorial cus- 
tom, to be proved by the cuslom existing 
from time whereof memory of man is 
not to the contrary, imd subject to the 
ordinary rules by which custom has de- 
cided. Now, whether this custom w'ould 
or vCould not be certified by the Recor- 
der, I can give no opinion, for it would 
not depend on the facts here appearing, 
but on other facts and circumstances 
Wholly unknown to me ; but 1 have good 
reason to believe, that many of the cus- 
toms which prevail in London, as to 
churches, churchwardens, &c. are not in 
fact customs of the City, and in case of 
contest, would not be so certified ; and, 
judging of this from other customs, which 
tliough prevailing are not customs of the 
City of London, I should he inclined 
to infer that this was not a custom of the 
City of London. But this is a question 
of ./hr/, not law. 

If tlie case be tried on the ordinary 
principles of custom, I am of opinion 
that there is no custom in this case of 
legal validity to exeliide the Rector from 
his general right of demanding the 
fees in question. But tliis gift may not 
wholly exclude the churcliwardens from 
claiming foes also. 

Stephen Lushington. 

Doctors'- ConanonSy Oct. 12, 1825. 

Mil. Rabke was also requested to con- 
sider tlie foregoing statement, and advise 
on behalf of the Parish, wliethcr, under 
the circumstances, the right of leave to 
bury and lay down grave- stones in the 
church, and take the fees for the same, 
is ill the Rector or in the churchwardens 
for the time being. 

Opinion. — It does not follow that, 
because the churchwardens are entitled 
to a fee for giving leave to bury in tlie 
body of ihe church, the Rector is there- 
fore excluded from receiving a compen- 
sation for his consent. A custom to 
pay the churchwardens may exist, and 
be good in point of law, though the 
freehold he in the Rector, because the 
parish is at the charge of making up the 
church floor (1 Ventris, 274.) The proof 
of such a jiayment, therefore, will not 
establish a right in the churchwardens to 
the freehold of the church ; nor is the 
additional circumstance, that the Rector 
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has never received auy tee, sullieient to 
make out such a' customary title.’ Very 
strong evidence indeed would be re- 
quired in support of a cusfonj giving 
the freehold to the churchwardens — 
originally, or of a prescriptive derivative 
title from the Hector ; and, I think, the 
present case docs not furnish such evi- 
dence. In the case of Jleckwith v. 
Harding, ( 1 Barn, and Aid. 508,) there 
were circumstances of a similar nature 
presented to the consideration of the 
Court, from which it was argued, that 
the freehold ought to ho jiresumed to be 
in the churchwardens, but the Court was 
clearly of opinion that they were insuf- 
ficient for the purpose. 


But, even if the freehold were proved 
to be in the churchwardens, I very much 
doubt whether the Rector would not still 
haye the power of refusing his consent 
to a burial in the church, because the 
right of giving leave appears to be vested 
ill him, not merely because* he has the 
freehold, but in his general cajiacity of 
incumbent, in which, ^he has a jurisdic- 
tion to judge of Jhe fitness of granting 
that distinction,* , 

My opinion, therefore, is, that in the 
present case the churchw.'irdenj; h.'ive no 
right to feK?s from burials in' 
the church, and for laying grave-stones 
there. J. Parke. 

Temple, Get, 21, 1825. 


KEYS OF THE CHURCH TO BE IN THE CUSTODY OF THE 

MINISTER. 


The following is an extract from a 
judgment given by Sir J. Nicholl, in 
a suit “ Lee v. Matthews, ISMO (Dr. 
Haggard’s Reports, Vol. III. p. 1G9.): 
aiui which we liere offer as corroborative 
of the Opinion laid down by Dr. Lii-ihing- 
ton, and inserted in the CiiutsTiA.N 
Ri-:memriianci:r, Vol. Ill, p. 57. 

“ There was, in tliis parish, some dif- 
ference of opinion about ])ainting the 
church. Sir John Lee, who became a 
parishioner only at Michaelmas, 1828, 
a})pears to have supposed that the IMi- 
nistcr, and the churcliwardeii nominated 
by him, had no voice in matters that 
were to he jiaid for by the jiarish, nor 
w'lth till’ vestry book. Sir .John Lee 
was strongly ojijiosed to the Minister 
and his measures — w.is cd’teii called to 
the chair ; and, as chairman, had in- 
serted in the vestry book some entries 
c'misuring the Rector, and which the 


Chancellor of the Diocese advisetl should 
be expunged. On the other hand, the 
IMinistcr kept jiossession of the keys 
of the church ; and as it should seem, 
in order to prevent this painting at that 
partii'ular time ; and sureli/ l/ta Minista 
of I lie parhli is the Ji( test person to deehU , 
III irhdt .season the puhhc worship may he 
.sus'/iendefl with lea.st inronecnieuee to the 
t eliii ions duties of the pm i.^hionei .y. This 
vestry was called for the purpose of 
ordering an additional key of the church 
to be made for the use of the parish 
churchwarden. This was vi ry irregular ; 
for the Af/nisler has, in /hr Jit si in, s fame, 
the 7'ifiht to the jaHiHession tf the key, and 
(hr rhnreh wen dens have only the ci(,sloili^ 
of the i'Mtjoh under him. If the minister 
refuses access to the church on fitting 
occasions, ho will he set right on appli 
cation and complaint to higher autho 
rities.” 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 




SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAUATION OF THE GOSPJH. IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 

Ripon, Masham, and Aldhro' District Committee. 


A SPF.CIAL meeting of the members 
of the above Society was hold at the 
Chapter House, Ripon Minster, on 
Monday, the Kith September, 1838, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon, President, 
in the chair. On the motion of the Right 
Hon. Sir L. Shadwcll, Vice Chancellor, 


seconded by f^harles Oxley, Esq., the fol- 
lowing resolutions were uiianimoiisly 
adopted : — 

1. This Committee acknowledge with 
increasing conviction, the imperative 
and solemn obligation of its members, 
to encourage Christian Missionaries in 


* Vide 4j3 Burn. Eccl. Laws T. 237 
VOL. XV. NO. XI. • 1? T 
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Society f or Pf opaga t ing 


the Gospel in Fofeign Paris, 


foreign countries, and the duty of earnest 
prayer for the conversion of the heathen. 

2. The success which lias attended 
the labours of the Missionaries of tlie 
Sorietif for (he Propa^fation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Paris, and the testimony which 
has been bbrne by persons of religious 
character, and high station residing 
abroad, as to thei" efficiency and true 
piety, fully entitle tlv? Society to the 
support of the Christian public generally, 
and especially of the in embers of the 
Established Church. 

;5. That the e6iYimunieation lately 
made by govoriunent, of their intention 
to withdraw the parliamentary grant of 
15,000/. a -year from the funds of the 
Society, at a moment when .additional 
Missionaries are retpiired for new sta- 
tions, both in India and North Americ.a, 
requires tlie immediate and serious 
attention of all its friends, and their 
zealous exertion in soliciting additional 
subscriptions, in order .to the complete 
support of all the stations. 

4. That as the I'mids which this District 
ComipUtu' have remitted for some years 
(varying from 70/. to 100/. a-year)*iiave 
arisen principally from annual subscrip- 
tions of One (Jninea, and congregational 
eolleetioiis, they now recommend that 
aiiplication hi* made throughout the 
distiict for small subscriptions, as the 
best method of increasing tlie funds of 
the Society. 

5. That the district he divided into 
sections, and tliat the following ladies 
and gentlemen be authorized to solicit 
and receive subscriptions on bi;fjalf of 
the Committee. 

LH ere follow twenty-tliree names.] 

O'. That this Committee reluctantly 
concur in the resolution of their Parent 
Society, that their ex])cuditnre in North 
America sliould be lessened, by regu- 
lating the future payments to the Clergy, 
according to the reductions made in the 
parliament.ary allowance, and that they 
seriou.sly regret the difficulties which 
many exenqilary men will suffer, from 
the diminution of their incomes ; but 
this (committee .at the s.ame time venture 
to express a confident liope, tfiat the 
time is not far distant when the P.irent 
Society may find it unr.ecessary to act 
upon that resolution, inasmuch as the 
present state of things may excite greater 
activity, not only among the Clergy, hut 
also among the Laity, who have as gireat 
an interest in the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity as the Ministers of the Church, 
and also have the means of making moie 
^ abjjndant provision for every good pur- 


pose than the Clergy, whose power can 
never equal their zeal. 

James Webber, Chairman. 
Ho,jjert Poole, Jun. ] 


• ^ Sec 


creiartes. 


James Ciiaunock, 

Ripon, 16/// Sept. 1833. 

It gives us much pleasure to add, that 
very large meetings for the above object 
have been held at Maidstone and at 
Cheltenham. How it is that the govern- 
ment of this country can vote 1,000/. per 
annum to the Methodist Missionaries in 
British North America, at the very time 
they are withholding almost the neces- 
sary .subsistence from their own Protes- 
tant Clergy, is to us inexplicable. 


s. p. e. K. Xr s. p. o. 

Plymouth District Committee. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the 
above Societies w^as lately held at tlie 
Koyal Hotel, Plymouth, tlie Lord Bisho]) 
of the Diocese ]|)residing ; the business 
of the met? ting was as usual preceded 
by prayer. 

The Bov. Bobort Lanqien, the Secre- 
tary to the Society for Promoting (Uins- 
tian Knowledge, at the retjuest of Ids 
Lordship, read the Report : in which he 
slated, that, during the last year, were 
sold 272 Bibles, (ill) (hmmion Pr.iycrs, 
108 Testaments and Psalters, and 3,762 
'IVacts. Since the Anniversary m 1830, 
h.ave been circulated, in this neighbour- 
hood, 1,112 Bibles, 1,162 Testaments 
and Psalters, 2,110 Connnon Prayers, 
and 6,682 of the oilier puhlieations of 
tlie Society, making altogether a total of 
11,006 Books and 4’racts. 

The Bev, S. Bowe, being called iqxin 
by the Bisliop for a llcport of tlie Cospel 
Propagation Society, made a verbal 
statement of the cirennistariees of the 
Di.strict Committee, which, though not 
free from subjects of regret, afforded no 
little occasion for congratulation in the 
prospect of increased support from new 
subscribers, and from the return of some 
valued members in conse(|Ueiice of the 
altered state of things with regard to 
CoJonial Slavery. The decision of Co- 
vcrnmeiit to withdr.aw its pecuniary 
grants from the Society might be regret- 
ted, but he hoped it would only awaken 
in individuals a greater desire to supjily 
the deficiency. The operations of the 
Society in our foreign dominions were 
of the mo.st interesting kind. In India, 
the fruits of the pious labours of Hcber 
were beginning to appear m Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, wliieh proved to be a 
most efficient means of preparing the 
native youths as Missionaries. — 'I'he 
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National Schools, 


dioceses of Nova,Scotr€|pnd Qucl)cc, iii 
North America, are al^ under jhe care 
of this Soci(*ty; and it is im\)ossihlc to 
contemplate its colonies without being 
struck with the advantages arising from 
Its exertions in those extensive regions. 
In the West Indies, the dioceses of Ja- 
maica and Barbados, present matter of 
the deepest interest from the recent 
measures of,Cjovernment for tlic extinc- 
tion of Slavery in our Colonies. These 
measures have relieved the minds of 
many well-wishers to the Society from 
the pressure of conscientious scruples, 
and they can now join heart and Ivind 
in its sufiport. 

'fhe Rev. Bobert Lampen then drew 
the attention of the meeting to the In- 
corpor.ited Society for Promoting th*j 
Knlaigenient and Building of Churclies 
and Cdiajjcls ; the Beport read set forth 
that the Societ)< had rendered assistance 
in the erection of nearly 1000 places of 
worsln’i), and by grants to the amount of 


157,5120/. it has been instrumental in 
providing 2.‘J9,8()7 additional sittings, of 
which 170»322 were free and unappro- 
priijted. Tlie Ri v. Cientleinan advocated 
this very useful Society with much energy 
and ability. 

The Rev. J. llatchard, in ) imposing the 
next Besolution, addressed the meeting at 
some length ; and, afti^ speaking in high 
terms ol the doctrijies and services of the 
Church of England, which he ileclavcd 
himself most warmly attached to, the 
Rev. (icntlcman alluded to the Mariner’s 
Church, recently estnhlishod, near the 
Old Victualling-oiiice, remarking that 
the congregation, wdiich was chiefly com- 
posed ot the poorer classes, having un- 
derstood that they could, by laying up 
their savings with him, have prayer- 
books — they had since the ojiening of 
this place of worship purcliascd, at the 
full price, hetwceii two and three hun- 
dred copies ; a ])roof, amongst that class, 
of their attaclmicnt to the Cfliurch. 


S. P. C. K.— S. P. G. ANO NATl*ONAL SCHOOLS. 

Evttv) Diorrsun Jssaviatlon. 


On Tuesday, OctobiT 8, the nobility 
and gentry from all jiarts of the county, 
.IS well as those in the* city and imme- 
iliate ncighhourhood, attendeil the ('a- 
(lu'dral, and togctlicr witli the niiinhers 
])re,sent of tlie middle and lower classes, 
including 1928 children, belonging to 
the schools in ibis city and parishes 
numediately adjoining, ionned one of the 
largest congrogalioiis ever before as- 
sembleil wathin the walls of the veiic- 
lahle sacred cihlice. The Rev. Precentor 
lanvc preached an excellent sermon in 
support of the Societies, from Proverbs 
XIV. ol — Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion.” At the close of the service a 
collection was made at the doors. 

Soon after tin? close of Divine Service 
at the Cathedral, the Anniversary xMect- 
ing of the Friends of the Hnriclif for I*to- 
vinting Chi'htinii Knowledge, and of the 
J neat j)()i (tied Sorietif for the Propagation 
oj the (tospei in Foreign Parts, was held 
at the Guildhall, where there was a nu- 
merous and highly respectable attend- 
ance. 

The Lord Bishop was called to the 
chair. The Committee cx^nessed their 
gratification at the increasing prosperity 
of the Society, and stated that there had 
issued from Exeter Diocesan Kopository 
during the lust year, — Bibles, 1797 ; Tes- 


taments and Psalters, 3,ldS ; Coimnon 
Jh’ayer Books, 5,079 ; bound Books, 
.'>,250 ; ball-bound J5ooks and Tracts, 
23,31-2; being a very large increase over 
tin* issues of the preci*ding )e.'ir ; a num- 
ber of these liooks bad been issued 
gratis, and others sold at a very reduced 
rate, ^i^cording fo the situation ot tlic 
ajiplicanT^. Tin* total number of books 
ami tracts issued from the re]>ository of 
the Exeter Diocesan Society during- the 
ye.'irwas 38,925. There have been tw'elvc 
new subscribers added to the local list, 
and fourteen to the Parent Society ; seve- 
ral sums of 3/, have been given to 
various districts in the county, for the 
establishment of Lending Libraries, the 
(hrculatioii of Tracis, 8i:c. The report 
adverted to the l^irent Society, which 
had circulated iipwanls of four million 
copies of the Scri])turcs. During the 
last )car the issues had been 3()0,00() 
copies of tlic Old Testament, and New 
Testament, anil. Common Prayer, but 
chiefly of the two latter. 

The report of the Committee of the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
vf the (ioApei in Foieign Paits, earnestly 
requested the attention of the ]ml)hc 
to the depressed circumstances of the 
Church Establishment in the North 
American Colonics, from which ^ho 
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Government had signified their intoiitioii 
of withdrawing the annual Parliamentary 
grant towards its support; tins, if not 
met by a corrcsi)onding liberality oiidhe 
part of the British public, would cause 
serious injury to the Clergy in the Ca- 
nadas, wh(J are a meritorious and ex- 
emplary body of men, and who had 
taken the charge u^)on them with the un- 
derstanding that their npjiointments were 
for life ; the report em-nestly appealed to 
the British public not oidy on behalf of 
the Clergy in these colonies, hut of the 
inembors of our fellow-countrymen who 
have settled, and are continually settling 
in North America, and who, if assist- 
ance was not rciidc'red them from this 
country, must remain destitute of the 
advantages and coinloris of s])iritual 


guides. and instMCtors., The Committee 
turned .from the gloomy situation of 
North America, witli thankfulness and 
s;itisfaci‘ion, to the l^ast Indies, where 
Christianity was rapidly advancing. In- 
formation received from the Bishop of 
Calcutta stated, that Bishop’s College 
was in a most prosperous situation ; 
it was an incomparable design, surpass- 
ing the Right Rev. Prelate’s, best hopes. 
The East was represented as presenting 
a wide field, where the Christian religion 
was already making it.s way ; the ear of 
the Indian was ojumed, l'’uro])ean litera- 
ture^ was spreading, and idolatry fast 
falling beneath its own weight in these 
vast territories. The report concluded 
by a strong a])peal to the friends of the 
Church for increased support. 


(OMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF OF THE VAUDOIS. 


At a (iein ril Meet! held .hme ID, 
hSfia,* (lie* Bi.vlioji of VVineliester iv the 
chair, the following Re])()rL was read : — 
'The Report whicli the Committee 
have to prodiiee, v\ill show that tlie 
[)iineipal objects whieh the Subscribers 
to the linid entrusteil to their eharge 
desire to promote, have been ke))t in 
view; hut they must first express their 
h’elings of the deepest n*giet, ;it the 
'I'real lo'^s vvhitli they lia\<' exjierieneed 
by tile death of tlic'ir late Treasuier, the 
II ev. Bewick Briil<',e. • 

'llie Committee recoin lucmLjififit the 


Rev. W. S. OilJy sliould be requested 
to undertake the ollice ot Tieasurer. 

The V^aiidois Institutions n'ceiving 
peciini.'iry aid trom the (''oiuniittee, (on- 
tinue ill a st.iti' of progre.'^sive etheieucy, 
and tin* following alistract of leceipts 
and expenditure presents an account 
which will jirobahly admit of no great 
vaiiatioii in futuri', and may therefore 
lie considi'red as exliibiiing a statement 
of tlie permaiK ut U'snlt of Hie Com- 
mittee’s exertions in belialf of the 
V'^aiulois. 


Stock standing in the N.inics of 

Arclideacon I Jamil Ion, ^ 

Sir George Harrison, > 'J'msfiri,. 
Saiiinel Busanqnet, Es^i. } 


jivnual Amount uj Ift/L’H’:>t rurrtrnl luf Mt'Hsrs. Uusniuiuvt (uul Co. 


c 

o'Jilt) o pi r cent. Cons. 

^0l) do. K educed 
l'2tn) per Cents. . . . 

t.7‘200 


C 

I5(n 

payable hall yearly 

1 - 2 ) 

i;222 


C 


(7H. 

January 

and July. 

. 02. 

Aiiril and October. 

/•2I. 

Do. 

Do. 

•LIU 




Aiuniat payments madi’ to Vuudois Instiiul'wns ;• 


C 

On account ot the Jlosjjit.al at J^a Tour ^ . 120 

Infirmary at Poinaret 30 

Education tor the Ministry 20 

Girls’ Schools at Villar, St. Jean, St. Germains, and Clots, 10/. each . 10 

Gills’ School at ha Tour J2 


£222 
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For these sinus two^lialf- yearly pay- 
ments are drawn for, upon the Trea- 
surer, at Messrs. Bosanquet’s’and Co., on 
tl\e 1st of January and on tlih 1st of 
July in every year, by the Otlicers of the 
Table, and distributed by them accord- 
injT to instructions given by the Com- 
mittee. 

The general subscription towards this 
fund has not been much increased since 
the last lleport, but from time to time 
small sums arc received, some for the 
general aceoiuit at the disj>osal of the 
(Committee, arul others for special jmr- 
poscs : e. g. for Schools, — Education for 
the Ministry, and otherwise. These 
Mims are placed in the Bankers’ hands, 
and are, from time to time, aj)propriat|“d 
to the payment of incidental expenses, 
or remitted to the Valleys according to 
the' orders of llic Comniittee. There 
is now a disposable balance of this 
description, to the amount ot MU. 
lO.v. 'Id. 

In addition to the I’und above-mcn- 
lioncil, wliicli is peculiarly under the 
charge of the Coinmitteo, the Il<)yal 
(Irani of 277/. 1 a\ Od. annually, recovered 
by means of the Cominittee, passe.s 
through the hands of the Treasurer. It 
IS usually paid in M.iy or .lime, by the 
Lords of the 'Inasury, through A. V. 
Spearman, Esq., Auditor of the Civil 
List, upon tile ])oriodical application ot 
tlie Trcasiiivr, and is ])laccd to the Trea- 
surer’s Vaudois Account, at the banking 
house of Messrs. Bosainpiet and Co., to 
meet the drafis of the Olliccis ot the 
Table, in two half - yearly sums of 
LLS/. lO.y. Ih/. payable in January and 
July. 

'J’lie Committee have nothing m w to 
communicate on the subject ot the Hos- 
pital at JiaTour, the Inllrniary at Po- 
niaret, or the live (Jills’ Schools; but 
rlicy lament to have it to report, that at 
the licgiriuing of tlibs year, some ot the 
Vaudois coninumity were suUering under 
a scarcity of provisions, from the tailiire 
of tile last year’s crops. Xiicutcnaiit- 
(’oloiiel Charles Beckwith, a member of 
the Committee, who was fortunately on 
ihc spot at the time, informed the late 
’tVea.surer and Secretary of this calamity. 
Tlie late Treasurer remitted the sum of 
'V. out of his floating balance to the Val- 
leys, and the Secretary sent 100/., which 
he raised by contributions among his pri- 
vate friends. After this succour, in- 
i'rcased by a subscription on the part ot 
Mr. Sims, and other friends ot the Vau- 
dois, it lias not been thought expedient 
to make a public appeal in behall ot^the 


the Relief of the Vaudois. 

sufferers, and it is hoped that it may yet 
be avoided. 

The sum of 20/. annually, liitherto 
a|fplicd towards the maintenance of Vau- 
dois students .at Geneva and Lausanne, 
but, by order of the Corniyittce, to he 
appropriated in future in aid of the New 
Institution, founded at La Tour by an 
act of private munidcence, for the edu- 
cation of young ffersoiis intended for the 
ministry, is not *yct disposable to this - 
object, liecause one only of the two stu- 
dents, between whoyi it was divided, h.'is 
finished his academical course- It is 
determined that 20/., part of the balance 
of 4()/. 10.V. 2//., he granted to this Insti- 
tution, whose funds are not yet equal to 
its objects. 

The Reports of the flflicers of the 
Table, touehing the progress of the sclio- 
lars of the Grammar School at Pom.irct, 
founded by the Society for the Propa- 
g.Uioii of the Gospel, at the inst.uu e ot 
the Committee, and ot tlie Sliulcnls of 
the New Insiitution at La Tour, and 
tludr Reports .ilso of the elHcieney and 
atteytioii of the Rectors ol fhi.se csta- 
hlishmeiits, arc very satisfactory. At the 
late public examination two scholars 
wore' removed from the Grammar ISehool 
to the New Institution, and nominated 
to bursaries or exhibitions there, as a 
reward for their attainments. 

Upon the w hole, the Committ ce have rea- 
son to believe, that the general prospects 
of the Vaudois are imiiroving. The Sardi- 
nian Government appears to be move and 
more favoural)ly*disposed towards tlieiii. 
Conuiiiniyoiib have been given to mitive 
Vaudois serving in the army; and the 
censorship on Protestant books is liecom- 
iiig less .severe. The New Institution at 
La Tour has been formally saiiclioucd 
and legalized by royal authority, and the 
king of Sardinia lias expia ssed bis de- 
sire, that equal justice should he admi- 
nistered to his Proteslaiil and Ivoiiiaii 
Catholic subjects. 

For these ha))picr prospects the vau- 
dois are greatly indebted to the interpo- 
sition of our own Government, both on 
the part of the jiresent and the late 
administrations ; and the Committee 
cannot lose this opportunity of express- 
ing their sense t>f the good offices ren- 
dered to the cause of the Vaudois, by the 
motion of Sir Robert 11. Inglis, Bart., in 
the House of Commons on the 24th of 
January, 1832, for the production of 
papers relating to the Vaudois, which 
was followed by the declaration of the 
SceretJiry for Foreign Ailair.', that it was 
the desire of the British Goveiniyeiirt to^» 
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extend its regards to the Vaiidois, in con- 
formity witli ancient treaties. 

By order of the Connnittee, 

W. S. Gii.ly, Sec, • 

Committee. 

lira Grace tjie Arciibishoe of 
Canterbury. 

The Earl of ClarendlRi. 

Tlie Earl of St. Germairfs. 

» The Lord Bishop of Wfnehester. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

Tlie lit. lion. Sir G.^lf. Bose. 

Sir T. I). Acland, Barr. 

Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. M P. 

Sir llobert H. Inglis, Bart, M.P. 

The Arohdeacoii VVrangham. 

'rhe Archdeacon Tlamilton. 

H. J). Acland, Esq. 

.Jasper Atkinson, Esq. 

Charles E. Barnwell, Esq. 

'I'he Bcv. Dr, Burrow. 

Luut.-Col. C. Beckwith. 


Samuel Bosanquel, Esq. , 
William Cotton, Esq, 

The Rev. l‘\ Cunningham. 

The RevrDr. Gilly. 

W. K. Hamilton, Esq. 

Sir G. Harrison. 

Gorges Lowthcr, Esq. 

The Rev. T. W. Mercer. 

The Rev. J. S. Pons. 

The Bev. Dr. Richards. 

The Bev. Thomas Sims. 

The Bev. Joseph Wigram. 

Treasurer, 

The IJev. Dr. Gilly. 

llonora) if Secretaries. 

The Bcv. Dr. Gilly. 

Tlje Rev. Janies Samuel Pons. 

Audi tots. 

W. B. Hamilton, Esq. 

C. F. Barnwell, Estp 
Rev. T. W. Mercer. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

« 


Doamlstic. — The fiist subject that 
el/iirns cmr attention is tlie state of the 
Bovenue. The Whigs have absolutely 
inundated us witli rcjiorts of finaiieial 
prosperity, and tlu‘ir organs among the 
public ])ri'ss have not failed to promul- 
gate whatever their ivoiUnj aiul ftoucs! 
masters dictated, T'here is, howe\<*r, no 


Here are seven items 'of public reve- 
nue, six of which exhibit a decrease, 
either in the year or quarter. The first 
is by far the most alarming. The a*c- 
duction of taxes could not affect the 
Customs, neither has there been any re- 
mission of government dues. The fact, 
then, is clear. The wisdom of our 
•govlrtqns has anniliilatcd some biancliLS 


shillingsy and yenvcy (although tlie latter 
Items do not ligure in ministerial ac- 
counts,) and, accordingly, the 10th of 
October forced our riders tt) lay before 
the public the “ totlle of the whole of 
their receipfs, which I'xhihil a defalcation 
of nearly jive hnndicd thousand pounds! ! 
— Ecce siguum ! 


of our commerce, and paralysed others. 
Our trade with Holland and Portugal is 
gone for ever; and all to support the 
revolutionary principles of the Whigs. 
The excise, which more immediately 
relates to home consumptions, and the 
comforts of the people, has gone back 
pati pasAU. And the solitary instance of 
proiqicrity is in the post ulHce. 


denying su< h matlers ol' fact a.s poundsy 



Year ended Oct. 10, 1833. 1 

QUart(‘r ended Oot, 10, 1833. 


INC BE ASF.. DECREASE. 

INCREASE. decrease. 


£ £ 

£ £ 

Custom.s 

38,708 — 

— 423,680 

Excise 

113,330 

103,121 — 

Stamps 

— 5«S,(;30 

23,60 1- — 

Taxes 

— 3(1,111 

— 4,830 

Post OlHce 

87,000 — 

38,000 — 

Miscellaneous . . . 

18,485 

~ 5,008 

Imprest, &c 

— 16,480 

15,427 — 


114,103 5-24,613 i 

180,212 133,518 
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All tills, in tli(? good oUl. times/' 
would have been jiroriounced bad eiiougli; 
but vvbat will our readers sav when they 
peruse the note annexed to this*[)recious 
docinncnt I 

The probable amount of Ejcrhequer 
Hills required to meet the charge ov the 
Consolidated Fund ^ quarter ending October 
10, 18.33, /.V £1,508,299!! I” 

Four millions fire handled and eight 
thousand^ hvo hundred and ninelif-nine 
pounds / / / A pretty addition tliis to 
tlie unfunded debt ; wbicb, added to the 
West Indian bonus of twenlif millions^ 
and //re millions to other pressing claim- 
ants, will place our delinbtful rulers in 
(what Brother Jonathan would call) a 
“ queer Jia F 

Of other domestic matters little I’b- 
inains to he said. Parliament has been 
further prorogued to the Pith of De- 
cember, 

France and Belgium enjoy aboiP 
an equal share of “ peace and plenty ” 
with ourselves. 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia are 
evidently on the 7 /// r/rr; and the year 
1831? wdl, in all human probahihly, o})en 
with a cam])nign against the propagan- 
dists of revolutionary ])rinciplos. In the 
meantime, it is satislactory to know that 
e/ich of tlicsc vast countries is enjoying a 
share of prosperity which excites the bile 
of Refoimers, and that the apostles of 
the S.'ins (hilottcs of Pans, and political 
unionists <)f (Ireat Britain, lind small 
favour amongst the contented and thriv- 
ing population of these countries. 

PoRTUOMi. — Tile civil war in this 
country stdl continues with unabated 
violence. The cause of the King .ip- 
pcars, at present, declining ; hut we arc 
much deceived in the Portuguese charac- 
ter if they remain passive under the 
yoke of a foreign de&i>ot and adventurer, 
although his designs may be cloako<l 
under an appearance of paternal re- 
gard for the interest of the Puppet 
Queen. 

Spain. — The eyes of all Kuroj)e are, 
at this moment, fixed upon this interest- 
ing country. When we remember the 
position once hold by the Spaniard in 
the counsels of Ihirope, — when we reflect 
upon his former maritime glory, and his 
vast colonial possessions in the New 
World, — when we recollect that Spanish 
honour and courage w^re jiroverbial, 
any thing likely to inllucnce his desti- 
nies, and replace liim 011 the footing he 
is for every reason entitled to, claims 
our attention and sympathy. The ileath 
of King Ferdinand has produced this 


crisis. The rightful heir, according to the 
ancient laws of Spain, has bemi deprived 
of his birthright ; and, in defiance of the 
Sjilique Law, a Baby Queen is foisted 
on the nation. To this it could not be 
anticipated Don Carlos would tamely 
submit ; and conseipumtly a civil war, the 
tcrininatioii of which, and its collateral 
results, cannot he surmised, lias already 
commenced. We shall only add the 
ancient herald’s prayer, — “ God defend 
the right." 

Tiik Colonies. — Nothing (fecisive has 
yet taken place in *conse(picncc of the 
altered relation between the master and 
his labourer or apprentice ; but all ac- 
counts concur in the utter impossibility 
of the systLMii working well, and fearful 
anticipations of an explosion. 

Captain Ross. — Although, strictly 
speaking, the return of this intre])id 
oflicer does not come within the do^'igii 
of our Political Retrospect, stdl wc are 
sure the diwiation will be readily par- 
doned ; and we trust the gallant captain 
and his brave comp.mions will accept the 
congratulations ot the Christian Be- 
ME^D^R^NCLR on an event, wliicli wo 
had almost ceased to hope, hut which an 
all-wise and all-good Providence has been 
graciously i)lease(l to accomplish, to the 
unqualified delight and gratitude of every 
right-thinking individual, not only of 
Great IKatain, but the entire civilized 
world. Ca])t. Ross concludes his highly 
interesting letter to the Admiralty in 
these words : — 

“ The results, of this expedition have 
been rj^cliisive, and may be briefly com- 
preheiKled in the following words • — 
The discovery of the gulf of Boothi.i, 
the continent and isthmus of Boothia 
F\‘lix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, 
and lakes ; the mideniahUi establishment 
that the north-east point of America ex- 
tends to the 74th degree of north lati- 
tude ; valuable observations of every 
kind, and particularly on the magnet ; 
and to crown all, have liad the honour of 
placing the illustrious name of our most 
gracious sovereign William IV. on the 
true position of the magnetic pole. 

But the glory of tliis enterpri/e is 
entirely due to Him, whose divine favour 
has been most ^especially manifested to- 
wards us, who guided and directed all 
.our steps ; who mercifully provided, in 
what we deemed a calamity, Ills effec- 
tual means of our preservation ; and 
who, even after the devices and inven- 
tions of man had utterly failed, crowned 
our humble endeavours with complete 
success.” 
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IKSSO\S*&C 1 

; ' scbii-x 1 

Iauihoks to bti coNSULirm 

23 SUNDAY TRINITY. 

Morning, — Prov. xv. . • | 

John xvi 1 

Collect 1 

1 

Epistle, Jcr. xxiii. 5 — 8. j 

t • 

' Sacrifice of the Wu-ked, and thc\ 

Prayer of the Good f 

Praying in Christ’s Name . . . . | 

Player for Pruitfnlne.ss in good Works 

The Lord onr lligliteoiisness . . . | 

1 

jP]) JelM) 21. 

,G Hurnet 11.217. 

'Dr. W Sherlock. II. 223. 
;Bp. Weston. V IG!). 18!L 
{Hp. Rtnendge. I, 322. 

H]). Van IMildert. I 33!h 
!l)r. A. H E\aiis 3G. 

Wrchd Hodson. 7P. 

Gospel, John vi. 5 — 14. ^ 

Christ the Proiihct of his Chuich . | 

Archd Jlodson. 117 

Di. Altham. 11. 20 

Appropriate singing Psalms | 

XI. J, 7, c.M. AY. James 

CXXVll. 1, 2, 3. 4, c.M. Balh. 


Eicning. — Prov. x\ i. . . . ^ 

]*liilcTnon. . , . 

Pear of God . . . | 

Duty of Rich to Poor. ^ . 

C. W. Lc Has. TI. 281) 

S. Johnson. U. 80. 

C. Girdltstono. I 1311. 

Appropi iate singing Psalms | ] 

» 

1 eXXV 1, 2. f.M. Lincoln. 

Evem/tf/ JJymn 
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TRIBUTE OE RESPECT. . . 

On the KHh of September, a meeting was convened in the 'rown-hall, Rielmioiul, the 
Mayor, Robert Gill, in the chair, to piesent to the Rev. James Tate, previously to 

Ills taking leave of his lellow-rownsmen, a handMiine piece ot plate, purchased by i)00 
huhsciihcrs, and an addias') from the inliabitants of the town and neighboinhood. Tiio 
jdalc was presented by John liulton, Esq, of Maroke, the college associate and steady 
hiend of Mr. 'late, and the address by one of his earliest pupils, Mr. Justice Snmrth- 
waitc. The meeting was fully attended by his fi lends and admiiers of all classes, 
inuong whom were Loid and Lady Dundas, and many of the neighbouring gimtry aiul 
clergy. The assemblage of ladies v\as very numerous, and their tears bespoke the deep 
interest vvhicli they felt in this puhlie valedidiun to a gieat and good man. Idle addicss 
was short, but impressive, and called forth a reply at once honourable to his judgment 
.ind his feelings. • 

The Church at Longi i.eet, which has hcvn so long leady, was lately consecrated by 
tlic Lord Bishop ot Bath and Wells, acting as Coimnissary for the Bishop ot Biistol, who 
was prevented attending by inditpositioii. Tins (’hurch was elected principally by the 
lion. \V. F. S. Fonsonby, of Canford House, M. P. for Dorsetshire, for the use of the 
tithiiigs of I’arkstone and Longfleet, the Pari.sh Ciiurch (Canfoid) being at too great a 
distance from this portion of the district to accoininodate the inliabitants. The building, 
which is a plain and most excellent model of an old baiglish Chinch, does great ciedit to 
‘he taste of the architect, Mr. Blore, and the dilFerent artists employed ; it eon'.ains 
upwards of 400 free sittings for the u^e of the poor ; and is, in every respeci, c.ilculaicd 
to afford great accommodation to the district. The Te Deinii, the hundredth psalm, an 
anthem, and several other pieces of music, wcie performed in the finest manner, and so 
as to elicit the approbation of Signor Mohno, a distinguished composer from Turin, 
who happened to be present. Between the Litany and the Communion Service, the 
hymn, (which will be found at page 081,) writieu for the occasion by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, was beautifully sung. • 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells read his portion of the service admirably. The Rev. 
W. O. Bartlett read the Prayers; the Rev. W. B. Claike the Lesions; and the Rev. 
C. Gray the Epistle ; the Bisliop and Dr. England officiating at the Communion after- 
wards. The sermon was preached by Dr. England, Aichdeacon of Doiset — and nn 
admirable discourse it was — from Psalm xxTvi. 8 ; setting forth the advantages of onr 
Liturgy, the high praise due to the founder of this new Church, and concluding with an 
eloquent defence of the noble institutions of our happy country. 

The Church was dedicated provisionally as a Chapel of Ease to Great Cani’orff, it * 
VOL XV. tio, XI. 4 u 
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being tlie intention of the Hon. \V. F. S. Ponsonby, at no distant dr.y, to separate a 
distiict from the mother Church, and constitute it a pa/ish by itself. The Church is to 
be dedicated by the style of St. Mary in Longflect. 

Immediately after that of the Church; the consecrati of the ground took place. 

We understand that, owing to some legal doubt as to the authority whence licenses 
must originate, the performance of marriages must for a time be delayed ; but the services 
of baptism and burial arc immediately to take place. The Rev. W, B. Clarke, A.M. 
IS appointed minister. 

Consecration of St. Michael’s Chapel. — Thursday, September 27, was 
I appointed for the consecration of the Chapel of St. Michael, in Burleigh Street, Strand, 
which has been erected under the Act of Parliament, as a chapel of ease to the parish 
church of'^St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The chapel itself, both on the outside and in the 
inside, is built in the ‘plainest style of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth century : 
economy and not decoration has been consulted. ' But though the building has been 
erected within the expenditure of 5,000/. (the sum of the original estimate,) it is both 
an ornamental and commodious place of public worship, and highly creditable to the atchi- 
lect. The edifice contains seats for 800 persons, one half of which are free; and they are 
so disposed, that every member of the congregation can both sec and hear the clergymen. 
It has what is termed a clerestory, or nave, and two side aisles, and is almost a Gothic 
cathedral in miniature. The munificence of Dr. Richards, the Vicar of St. Mai tin’s, 
has enriched the chapel with a very line-toned organ, and there is a gallery for the 
chorister*', &c. A diversity to the usual appearance of buildings of fhi.s sort has been 
occasioned on the exteiior by placing the bell-tower at the south-east angle. The 
tower ih crowned by a spire, which is in strict keeping \^ith the style of the whole 
chapel, and forms a very conspicuous object from W.itcrloo Bridge, and the sunoimding 
neighbourhood. The ceremony of the consecration was performed by the Bishop of 
London, attended by a lespc’clable fiody of the clergy of Westmin.ster, and by his 
oflicers and chaplains. The sermon, which was also delivered by his Lordship, was 
upon a text taken from 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33, and was adapted to the occasion. 

The late Duke of Sutherland has left any twelve of the pictures of the famous collec- 
tion of the late Duke of Bridgewater to the College of Brasenuose, Oxford, to be chosen 
by the Piincipal thereof. 

BuiLDiNa Schools. — Conditions fixed by ibc Treasury, under which grants may be 
obtained from the recent Farliainenlary vote of 20,000/. : — 

Lst. That no portion of' this sum be applied to any })urpose whatever, except for the 
election of new scliool-house.s, in the definition of a school-house, the residence 

for mastcis or attendants he not included. 

2dly, That no application he entertained, unless a sum be raised by private contribu- 
tion, equal, at the least, to one-half of the total estimated expenditure. 

3dly. That the amount of private subscription be received, expended, and accounted 
for, before any issue of public money for such .school be directed. 

dthly. That no application be complied with, unless upon the consideration of such a 
report, cither from the National School Society, or the British and Foreign School 
Society, as shall satisfy this Board that the case is one deserving of attention, and there 
is a reasonable expectation that the .school may be permanently supported. 

5thly. That the applicants, whose cases aie favourably intcrtained, be required to 
bind themselves to submit to any audit of their accounts which this Board may direct, 
as well as to such periodical repoits respecting the state of their schools, and the number 
of scholars educated, as may be called for. 

Ctbly. That in considering all applications made to the Board, a preference he given 
to such applications as come fioni large cities and towns, in which the necessity of 
assisting in the erection of schools is most pressing, and that duo inquiries should aho 
be made before any such application be acceded to, whether there may not be chaiitablc 
funds, or public and private endowments, that might render any further grants inexpe- 
dient or unnecessary. 

Mrs. Hannah More. — It may he satisfactoiy to our readers to be informed that the 
various bequests to Dissenting institutions mentioned in Mrs. More’s will, as reported in 
the papers, were not hers, but those of her sister, Mrs. Martha More, who left these sums 
■ forCflr^'j. Hannah’s use during her life, and at her death to be assigned as directed in the 
accounts w.bk‘h have gone abroad. 
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The Bishop op Exeter. — Qn Saturday, October 12, tlic Lord Bishop of Exeter 
returned to his palace from Jiis primary visitation of the whole diocese, which has 
occupied six weeks, and wo hca^^ from all (|uarV?rs, that his Loidslup has been received 
throughout, both by laity and clergy, with every mark of respect and attention. The 
Bishop, in the course of this visitation, has been inoessanily employed in the duties of 
the diocese. His J.ordship confirmed last year at above forty places in Devonshire, and 
this year at twenty-eight places in Devon and Cornwall. The total number confirmed, 
we understand, is nearly thirty thousand ! The Bishop, in his rcyent viisitaiions, has 
had personal communication wdlh six hundred of his clergy, a>>d has, in Jiis progress, 
consecrated four new churches, and six new burial grounds. We understand that his 
Lordship took occasion to state publicly, that the expenses attending the consecration of a 
church did not exceed twenty-one pounds, and the charges of the consec.wtion of a 
burial-ground were not more than fifteen pounds. The church^?s consecrated are at 
Redruth, Hessenford, in St. Germair.s, Stonchuuse, and Dartmouth. New chiirchus arc 
being built at Penzance, and at Bridgetown, Totness, 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held at Bnckdcn, on Sunday, the 
2 2d of December. Candidates arc required to send their papers thither to bis Lordship 
before the lOtb of November. 

The Bishop of Dxfoid intends in hold an ()i dination in the Cathedral, Oxford, on 
Sunday, the 22d of December. All candidates for ordination on that day mn^t send the 
necessary papers to J. Border, lisq., 27, Parliament Street, Loudon, on or before Satur- 
day, November 9. 

The Archbishop of York holds a (kncral Ordiqation at Bisho})thorpc, ou Ihe I*7th of 
November. 

The late Dr. Iluglies, Canon Re.sidcntiary of St. Paul’s, who died in January last, in 
addilion to tlic large sums wliieh he constantly sp'-nt in eliaiily in liis life-time, loft by 
lus \sill legacies to the Coiporalion of the Sons of the Cloigy, of 1,200/.; to ihc Society 
for Promoting (’lirislian Kiiovvled<j;c, of 1,000/. ; to tlie Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Porcigii Parts, ol 1,000/.; and to the London Optlialmie Infiimary in Moor- 
lields, of 300/. : and these legacies have all been paid, aceonling to a direction in a 
codicil to his will, fice of legacy duty, which adds 350/, to thcii amount. 


Wc have the pleasure of stating, in the inattO',^of the Stamford Free School, that 
every thing is airanged between the Mayor, the Rev. W. Grettoii, and Dr. Wood, and 
that JMr. Gretton will open the sciiool after (Jliiistinas on the most liberal system of 
education. It is calculated that so l.irge a number ol scholars will resoit to the founda- 
tion, that an additional school- room will be necessary ; and it is intended to build one 
on a site contiguoics to the present remains of St. Paul’s Chureli, w'hicli Inve been used 
as the Grammar School since the consolidation of the churches in Stamford in the 
year 1553. 


Durham University. — The Dean and Chapter of Durham have received, for the 
Museum of the University, a female qnesnh presented by Mr. Skinner; and a box of 
valuable minerals of this country and of Italy, presented by the Rev. John Hodgson. 
They have also received a donation of valuable books for the library of the University 
from Mr. Humble. 

Tlie new School, in St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, was opened on Sunday, the 29th of September. 
Upwards of 200 children of the Sunday School attended, wit A their respective teachers. 
After the usual piaycrs, and one appropriate to the occasion, the children were ex- 
amined as to their progress in religious knowledge. The School, which will he opened 
shortly as a Day School for seventy-five boys, and the same iiunibcr of girls, is well and 
strongly built, and neatly finished with a plain Gothic front. 

The late Archdeacon of Cardigan.— Died, at Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, at the 
ve>y advanced age of eighty-nine, the Rev. Thomas Benyon, Archdeacon of Cardigan.^ 
It is thought that he expended all th<v proceeds of his different preferments in diiiltiing* 
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churches, and making liberal subscriptions to most 6f the benevolent' institutions con- 
nected urith the Establishment. St. David's College, La'hipeter, in particular, is indebted 
to him for his munificent gift of 1,000/. He was a great proficient in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and encouraged otheis in the sadie pursuit by ifneans of liberal patronage. Tc 
his numerous tenantry he was a most kind and indulgent landlord. 


ORDINATIONS.— 1833. 

Carlisle . . . (5ct. I Lincoln . . . Sept. 22. | Norwich . . . Oct. G. 

Ihrefoid . . . Sept^^'22. | Llandaff . . . Sept. 22. | 

^ DEACONS. 

Name. • Degree College. Unn'oufg. Bg Bishop oj 


Atkinson, Richard . . . 

Betton, Jose ph 



R.A. 

Trill.* 

Dublin 

Lincoln 



B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Blunt, Robert 



B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Blythe, William .... 



B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Davies, William .... 



Lit. 



Llandaff 

Duprt*, Michael Thomas . . 



B.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Eade, Thomas French . . 



B.A. 

W adharn 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Giles', William Galley . . 



B.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Gosling, Edward Johnson . 




Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Llandatf 

Grigson, William .... 



B.A. 

Corpus Chiisti 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Holmes, Edward Adolphus . 



B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Howells, John 



Lit. 



Llandaff 

Lister,. WilKam 



Lit. 



Llandaff 

Lockwood, Charles Blornfield 



B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Noiwich 

Mai tin, Frederick .... 



M.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Maugham, William . . . 




St. Bees 

Climb. 

Cai lisle 

Meadows, Philip Pierrepoint 



B.A. 

Corpus Christi 

Camb. 

Norwich 

North, Isaac William . . 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

(.)wen, Owen 



B.C.L. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Flatten, John Clithero . 



B.A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Powell, Thomas .... 



Lit. 



Llandaff 

Priest, Edward 



B.A. 

Corpus Chiisti 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Rashdall, John .... 



B.A. 

Corpus Chiisti 
Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Reeve, Abraham Charles ^ . 



B.A. 

Carnb. 

Norwich 

Spencer, John Leigh . . 



B.A. 

W orcestcr 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Stockdale, Joseph Walter . 


• . 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Taylor, Robert Mitford . . 



S.C.L. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Thomson, Joseph .... 



B.A. 

Corpus Chiisti 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Wegg, Robert 



B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

White, William Spranger 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Willan, James Henry . . 

Wright, Cecilius Lukin . . 



B.A. 

St, John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Young, Thomas Deake . . 



B.A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Norwich 




PRIESTS. 



Acworth, William .... 



B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bailey, Rishton Robinson . 



B.A. 

Sidney Sussex 

Camb, 

Norwich 

Ball, Thomas Jennings . . 



B.A. 

St. John's 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Bedingfield, James . . . 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Belaney, R 




St. Bees 

Cumb. 

Carlisle 

Benson, Christopher . . 



B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Carlisle 

Blenkinsopp, Richard George Leaton, 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Bond, Richard 



M.A. 

Corpus Christi 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Bull, Elijah Serle .... 



B.A. 

Queen’ s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Champnes, Thomas Thornton 



S.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Charleswortli, Joseph William 



B.A. 

Peterhouse 

Camb, 

Norwich 

Clarke, William Wilcox . . 



M.A. 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Clarkson^ Townley Lebeg . 



B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Collinson, Richard . . . 

•DanS, Michael 



B.A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Carlisle 



B.A. 

Quein’s 

Oxf. 

Carlisle 
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Name. * 

• 

Degree.. 

College. 

University. 

By Bishop of 
Norwich 

Daniel, William Hack . . . 


. B.A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Darvell, Janies Sydney . . .* 


. Lit. 



Llandaff 

Dixon, Edmund Saul .... 

"X 

. B.A. 

Cotpus Christi 

Camb, 

Norwich 

Eusor, Edward Smith 


. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Evans, Richard ..... 


. B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

LI'jndaft' 

Fawcett, Rowland 


. M.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Freeman, Edward 


. B.A. 

Corpus Christi 

Camb. 

Norwich 

(jiccn, Thomas 


. B.A. 

Woieester 

Oxf * 

Hereford 

(iolding, Josfiah Edward . . 


. B.A. 

Uu( en’s 

(aimb. 

Lincoln 

Jenner, Chailes Herbert . 

Kidd, Richard Bentley Porson . 
Knight, Edward Dodderidge . 


. B.A. 

Tiinity Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 


. JB.A. 

Emmanuel 

(’arnb. 

Noiwyich 


. B.A. 

F^xeter 

Oxf., 

Llandaff 

Llcwellin, John 


. B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

LlandatF 

Lewis, John 


Lit. 



Llandaff 

Longw'orth, Thomas James . 


. B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

M‘Calmont, Thomas {let. dim.) 


. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Matiirin, Charles Henry {let. dim.) 

. M.A. 

Fell, of King’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Minty, Edv\ard Thurlow 

. 

. B.A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Morgan, William Leigh . 


. Lit. 



lilandaff 

NTcholls, Lewis Anthony 



St. David’s 

Lampeter Llandatf 

l^ntridge, William I'hlwards . 


. B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Pooley, 3’homas 


. M.A. 

Jesus 

C.imb. 

Norwich 

I’orter, (icorge Henry . . . 


. B.A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Prescott, George Edward 


. M.A. 

'Frinity 

C’amb. 

Lincoln 

I’luvis, William Pye .... 


. M.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Carnb. 

Lincoln 

Papier, C 


. B.A. 

Tiin^ty 

Dublin 

Carlisle ' 

Ilees, Ainaziah ..... 

Rogers, William 


. Ut. 


Llandaff 


. B.A. 

Catharine Hall 

Camb, 

Lincoln 

Kiisscll, Harry Vane .... 


. B.A. 

Corpus Christi 

Oxf. 

Carlisle 

Scurr, J 





Carlisle 

Siiiylhies, Thomas (Jossclin . 


. Lit. 



Llandaff 

Snape, Charles Johnson . . . 


. M A. 

Queen’s 

Carnb. 

Norwich 

Spaikcs, Cliarles 


. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Stewaid, John 


. B.A. 

Woicestcr 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

'1 hompson, Joseph .... 





Carlisle 

Turner, James Failey 


. B.A. 

Christ's 

Camb. 

Hereford 

'I’yirell, William 


. B.A. 

St. John’s 

4f’amb. 

Lincoln 

Wayman, William .... 


. P>.A. 

Exctc. 1 % , 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Weigh ell, John 


. B.A. 

I'cinbroke 

(>amb. 

Lincoln 

Wells, John 'fighe .... 


, B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

lilandaff 

Wliitficld, George Thomas , 


. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf: 

Hereford 

AVilliams, Thomas Lewis 


. B.A. 

Uni\'ersity 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Llandaff 

Wills, Edmuntl 


. B.A. 

Camb. 

Carlisle 

Wilson, John Posthumus . 


. B.A. 

M.igdalene 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Yclloly, John 


. B.A. 

Trinity 

Cdmb. 

Norwich 

Yorath, James 


. Lit. 



Llandaff 


Deacons, 3t3. — Priests, 0 1 — Total, 9 1. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name Appointment. 

Cox, P Cliapl. of the County Gaol and House of Correction, 

Aylesbury, 

, 4 Chapl. of Bethlehem Hospital.’* 

' \ of the House of Occupations. 

Gretton, F. E Mast, of Stamford School. 

llilf, Frederick Head Mast, of the Sch. of the Royal Liverpool Institution. 

Kuper, Chas. Augustus Fred. . Domestic Chapl. to U. Tl. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Leonard, D. B Domestic Chapl. to Lord Western. 

Lowther, G. P Rural Dean of Wily, in the Diocese of Salisbury. 

^latter, G. M Bodleian Lect. in Exeter. 

Tate, William B Seconjl Mast, of Oakham endowed Grammar ScLoof 

Waters, -tl. J Piiest in Ordinary to H. M. at St. James' Setoce. 
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PREFERMENTS. . 


Name. 

Beynori, Benjamin . 
Bisbiand, T. , , . 

Bowen, AV, W, • . 

Biiltcel, C. 5. Cooper 

Byrtli, Thomas . ^ . 

Clarke, W. B. . . 

Clarkson,*!. Lcbcg . 
Collison, Henry . | 

Cooke, John , . 

Helafield, John . . 

Eaton, Tiiumas . . 

Evans, Dr. . , . 

Eancouit, W.L. D.D. 

Harrison, B. . . 

Hayward, G. Christ. . 
Hodgson, John . . 

Hoidern, Peter . . 

I To worth, Henry . . 

Hngli/\s, — . . 

Kitchen, Isaac . . 

Lewcllin, L. 

Llghtfoot, J.Pridcaux 
Lyall, Wm. Howe . 

Luncy, R 


Preferment. 

County., 

Diocese. 

Patron. 

Thurlstonc, R. • 

Devof 

Exeter 

Sir J. B. Y. Buller 

Hartley, R. 

Hants 

Winch. 


Camrhos, V. 

Ermington, V. 

Pcinl). 

St. Dav, 

W. W. Bowen, Esq. 

Devon 

Exeter 

The King, this turn 

Stonchousc, J*. C. 

Devon 

Exeter | 

( 

V. of St. Andrew, 
PI V mouth 

;Hmi. W^ F. S.Pon- 

Longfleet& Parkstone, C. 

Dorset 

Bristol ^ 

Jsonby & Rev. W. 0. 

* Bartlett 

Bey ton, R. 

Suffolk 

Norwich Lord Chancellor 


Je 


Beeiley, 11. 

East Bilney, R. 

Northfield, R. 

Storrington, V. 

('liester, St. Mary 
East Lydford, U, 

Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln 
Beaiimont, R. 
wilh Mose, 11. 

Nympsfield, R. Gloster 

llartburn, V. North. 

Chorltoii, P. C. Lancas. 

Mepershall, R. Beds. 

Llanfihangel Pcnbiin, V. Cardigan St. Dav. 
Ipwich, St. Stephen, R. Suffolk Norwich 
Preb. of Clyro in Coll. Ch. of Brecon 
Lampeter, V. 

Wootton, 11. 
lladleigh, R. 


I Norfolk Norwich Win. Collison, Esq. 

Worcest. Worcest. — Fenwick, Esqs. 
Sussex Chichest, Duke of Norfolk 
Chester Chester Marq. Westminster 
'Somerset B.&AVells 

Bp. of Lincoln 


Essex London 

Gloster 
Durham 
Chester 
Lincoln 


Guy’s Hospital 

Lord Chancellor 
Bp. of Durham 
Manchester Coll.Ch. 
St. John’sC!oll. (’am. 
Bp. of St. David’s 
Rev. Win. Marsh 


I Bp. of 


St. David’s 


Plymouth, Charles, C* Devon 


Otley, Chas. Bethell . Welby, R. 


Palcy, Geo. Barber . 
Porter, Geo. Henry . 
Robbins, William 
Robinson, John, D.D, 

Rose, Hugh Jas. • ^ 

Sevier, James. . . 

Skeeles, Geo. John . 
Thompson, R. 
Webster, Rowland . 

Whitbread, E.S. .| 
Williams, John . . | 


Cherry Hinton, V. 
Marlesford, R. 
Ileigham, R, 
Clibnrn, 11. 
Fairstead, R. 


Southwark, St.Thomas,D. Surrey 

Hastield, R. Gloster 

Cranvvcll, V. 

Sutton-on- Trent, V, 

Stranton, V. 

Strumpshaw, R. 
wil/i Bradiston, R. 

Archd. of Cardigan 

Preb. of Llanarthney in Coll, of Ch. Brecon 


(^ardigan St. Dav. 

Northam. Peterboro' Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
Suffolk Cant. Abp, of (’anterbury 

J Frances H. Rennell, 
Executrix of the late 
Preb, of S. Gran- 
tham, in Cath. Ch. 
of Salisbury 

Camb. Ely Petorhoiise, Camb. 
Suffolk Norwich Rich. Porter, Esq. 
Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Westm. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Essex London Bp. of London 

„T. , ( Govs, of St.Thornas* 

i Hospital 

Gloster James Sevier, Esq. 
Bp. of Lincoln 
Sir C. Hulse, Bart. 
SirM.W.Ridley, Bt. 


Lincoln 
Notts 
Dm ham 


Lincoln 

York 

Durham 


► Norfolk Norwich 


}bp- 


of St. David’s 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barnett, M. 


Beynon, Thomas 


{ Cranwell, V. Lincoln 

North Willingham, V. Lincoln 
' Archd. of Cardigitn 
I Preb. in Cath. Ch. of St. David’s 
I Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Brecon 
Llandevcyson, P. C. ^ 

LlanfdiangelAberhythych,C.> Car. 

' LlanvihangelKilvargen, R. •) 

, Pcnboyr,U.tWfAYdrindod,C. Pemb. 


Lincoln 

Lincoln 


Bp. of Lincoln 
A. Bourcherett, Esq. 

Bp. of St. David’s 


► St. Dav. > Earl Cawdor 
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Name. Prcfvrmcnh Couithj. T>wcese. Patrci^. 

Jiirkett, Joseph . . Stranton, V. Durham Durham Sir M.W, Ridley, Dt. 

THead Mast, of Free Grammar School at Coventry 
Brooks, William . < Coventry, John, H. Coventry Richfield Mayor & Corp. 

REast Farndon, R. Northain. Peterboro’ St. John’s Coll. Ox f. 

r Great Glemham, C. 1 ) Dudley fjong North, 

Browne, William . LittleGlemhaxn, R.> Suffolk Norw\ J Esq. 

( Marlesford, R. ) Rich. Porter, Esq. 

I Domestic Chapl. to the Marquis of Sligo • 

Cox, Robert. . -^stonehouse, P.C. Devon Exete' | St. Andrew, 

Fenwick, John T. . Notthfield, U. Worcest. Worcest. G. Fenwick, Esq. 

Harbin, Edward . . Kingweston, R. Somerset B.&VV'^ellt^W. Dickenson, K^q.. 

f Newton Regis, 11. Warwick Lichfield Sir F. Burdett, Bt. 

Inge, Charles . ■ ^Rujgeley, V. Stafford D. & C. of Lichf. 

Jennings, William . Baydun, C. Wilts' Salisbury Sir F. Bnidett, Bt. 


, , r I r ( Wei borne. It. 

Johnson, J. LL.D. < ... „ 

^ With I ciXiiHni, li. 

Miller, Saunders Wm. Hasfield, R. 


Sanders, Daniel 
Wcthcrell, J. D.IX 

Wise, Wm. D.D. 

Wood, John . . 

Wood, John . . 


Wilts 
Norfolk 
Gloster 
Norfolk 
Devon 

j Chapl. to If. M.’s Palace at Kensington 
( Slrcatlcy, V. Berks Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 


!■ 


Munnings,T.C. H. }■ 


Lifton, l\. 


Norwich Mis, Bodham 
Gloster James Sevier, Esq. 
Norwich Rev. 'J\ C.Rlunnings 
Exeter A. Harris, Esip 


Hurst, C. "IbciIcs { ’ tjaUsi.!' | 

Reading, St, Laur. V, j ^ Salisbury St. Jolin’s Coll. 0\f. 
Dnloe, V. Cornwall Exeter Balliol Coll. Cxf. 

Saxthorpe, V. Norfolk Norwich Pemb. CoU. Camb. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. George Rowley. D, D. and 
Master of University College, has been 
lenominated Vicc-Clianccllor of the Uni- 
versity, for the second year. The following 
Heads of Houses were afterwards nomi- 
nated by the new 'Viee-Cliancellor to act 
as Pro-Vicc-(^Jiancellors during his ab- 
sence from the University, viz.: — Dr. 
Jenkyns, Master of Balliol College; Dr. 
Jones, Rector of Exeter College ; Dr. Gil- 
bert, Principal of Rrasennose College ; and 
Dr. llridgcs, President of Corpus Christi 
College. 

The Rev. George Biggs, M. A. on the 
Old Foundation of Queen’s College, has 
been nominated and admitted Pro-Proctor 
of the University, in the room of the Rev. 
Tlionias Pearson, resigned. 

In Convocation, the nomination of the 
Rev. George Moberly, M. A. Fellow of 
Balliol College, as Public Examiner In 
Ltieris ITnmanioribtis, was approved. 

Edward Wetherell Kowden, Esq., has 
been admitted a Fellow of New College, in 
the room of the Rev. William Tahourdiii, 
M. A. deceased. 

The Rev. T. F. Serretan Gabh, B. A. 
Scholar of Jesus College, has been elected 
Fellow of that Society. • 

Thonius Pearson, M.A. has been elected 


and admitted a Fellow of Ciucon’s C(,i- 
lege, on Mr. Michel's Foundation. 

Mr. May has been admitted Scholar of 
New College, in the room of John I’oul- 
ter, Esq. M. P. fid- Shaftesbuiy. 

DEGREES CONfEERRED. 
UACHELOn IN DIVINITY- 

Rcv. J. P. Chambers, Fell, of Magd, Coll. 

MASTERS OI’ ARTS. * 

F. 11. Romney, Worcester Coll. Gr. (Nmip. 
Edmund Lillcy, Worcester Coll. 

Rev, Charles ll.CraufuuI, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. J. F. Sccretan Gahb, Fell, of Jesus C, 
Rev. George Henry Watkins, Worcester 
Coll. Gland Comp. 

Rev. Geo. Wm. Kershaw, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. George Kennard, St. Alban Hall. 
Rev. James Nash, Trinity Coll. 

John Ellison Bales, Stud, of Christ Cli. 
Rev. John F. Stansbury, Magdalen Hall. 
Edwaid Hill, Stud, of Christ Church. 

Geo. Morley Dowdeswell, Pembroke Coll. 
Julian Charles Young, Worcester Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

George Greig, St. Edmund Hall. 

Edward Smith, Wadham Coll. > 

Robert Montgomery, Lincoln C^ll.’ 

John B. Bond, University Coii. 
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• ' 

Francis P. G. Dineley, Worcester Coll. Alexander Cameron, Magdalen Hall. 

Kev. Rich. Gordon Bedford, Queen’s Coll. Williain‘Anthony Glynn, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Briscoe, Scliol. of Jesus Coll. Win. Wylie, Merton Coll. Grand Comp, 

Edw. Meyrick, Demy of Magdalen Co!l. John Cdnnon, Magdalen Hall. 

Thos. H, Newman, Demy of Magd. Coll. Frederick Francis Fawkes, Christ Church. 

( 

CAMBRII^GE. 


The following Gl-ntlemen have been ap- 
pointed the Ca.I'UT for tlie year ensuing; — 
t The Vice-Chancellor. * 

George Thackeray, D, D. Provost of King’s 
Coll. iVnAnity. 

William Frere, D.C.TL. Master of Downing 

Coll. haw. 

Cornwallis Hewett, M.D. Downing Coll, 
Plufsic, 

Fr ancis William Tjodinglon, B.D. Clare 
Hall, Sev. Non 

George Phillips, M.A. Queen’s Coll- .SVw. 
lichen t. 

The following Gentlemen have been 
elected Univeibity Oil^cers for the year 
ensuing : — 

PROCTORS, 

Rev. dohifLodge, M.A. Magdalene (’oil. 
Rev. John Graham, M.A. Queen’s doll. 
rru)-rnocTOR'5. 

Rev. Prof. Henslow, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Kev. Samuel Fennell, B.D. Queen’s Coll. 

MOnKRATOUS, • 

John Hymers, E^q. M.A. St. John’s Coll, 
Hen. Philpott, Etq. M.A. Catharine Hall, 
sf lie r \TORs. 

Rev. Geo. Peacock, IM.A. Trinity Coll. 
Kev. Charles Currie, M.A, Pembroke Coll. 

TAXORS. ^ 

Rev. George Skinner, M.A. Jc!»us Coll. 
Rev. J. F, Isaacson, M.A. St, John’s Coll. 

The following Gentlemen have been 
appointed Select Preaclicrs, each for the 
month to which his name isaflixed: — ■ 
J833. October. — The Hulscan Lecturer. 
November. — Rov.ProfessorSchole- 
field, Trinity. 

' December. — Rev. Henry Ilowarth, 

St. John's. 

1834. January, — Rev. S. J. Allen, Pem- 
broke. 

February. — Rev. Rob. W. P2vans, 
Trinity, 

March. — Rev. Thomas Crick, St. 
Johh’s. * 

April — The Hulsean Lecturer. 
May. — Rev. 11. J. Rose, Trinity. 


Robert Whiston, B. A. and Benjamin 
Dann Walsh, B. A. of Trinity College, have 
been elected Fellows of that Society. 

The Seatonian Prize (for the best poem 
on Si. Paul at Philippi,) has been awarded 
to the Rev. T. E. Ilankinson, M. A. of 
Corpus Christi College. ^ 

DEOllEKS CONFERRED. 

* « veil 1,1,0 ns IN nviNJiY. 

Rev, H. Howarth, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
llev.S.Littlewood, St. John’s Coll. (Comp.) 

MVhlTRS OF ARTS. 

Charles Humfrey, Downing Coll. 

Kev. Robert Boustead, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHhl.Oilb OF ARTS. 

John Rugg, St. John’s Coll. 

Robert Moiueith, Trinity Coll. 

Meetings of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society for the piescnt term: — 
Wednesday (/J/m/t’c/iflry), Nov. 6; Mon- 
day, Nov. 1 1, Nov. 25, and Dec. 9. 

The Syndics appointed for carrying into 
effect a Gr.icc of the Senate for the erec- 
tion of a Museum and Rooms for the 
accommodation of the Professors of Che- 
mistry and Anatomy, have agreed to the 
following report;— -The Syndics having 
taken into 'their consideration the subject 
of warming and ventilating the Lecture 
Rooms and the Anatomical Museum, re- 
commend to the Senate that some plan 
for effecting this should be adrjptcd, and 
having examined plans submitted to them 
by Mr. Whitwell and Mr. Price, they pie- 
fer the plan of Mr. Whitwell ; his estimate 
of the expense for warming and venti- 
lating the Museum and the Theatre ol 
Anatomy being 98/., for the two rooms of 
the Anatomical and Botanical Professois, 
55/., and for the two rooms of ihe Jackso- 
nian and Chemical Professors, 55/,; they 
con.^equently recommend for the adoption 
of the Senate the plan of Mr. Whitwell, 
and that it should be carried into execution 
immediately. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Commupications from “ E. O.” “ X.” and “ D. I. E.” caino too late for our present 
Number.— —The suggestion of “ E, C. K.” is good ; and we will shortly give an ex- 

• amf>lc« The P. S. hint shall be reported. Want of time is our reply to “ A. Z.** If 

possible, earlier part of next year we wifi endeavour to gratify him. 



TlIK 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

DECEMBER, 1833. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. \,^The Sentiments of n Minister of the Establishment^ on cow- 
templating the present Ecclesiastical Condition of the Westcim Portion 
of the Diocese of Exeter, contained in a Sermon, preached at the 
annual Visitation of the Clergy of the* Deanery of Penwith* at Pen- 
zance, on Wednesday, June 12, 1833. By the Rev» W. Grylls, M.A, 
Vicar of Crowan, To tvhich is added, a Postscript, further explain- 
ing the Author's Sentiments, in reference to the Wesleyan Community, 
as it subsists and operates at present in this part of the Kingdom, 
London : Roakc and Varty. Pp. xv. 68. 1833. 

So many excellent men and sincere friends of the Church have 
desired to connect Methodism with her as a subordinate auxiliary, that 
we shall not quarrel with a clergyman, who is in many respects a most 
estimable man, for coming forward to advocate this measure. We 
rather offer him our thanks for the opportunity ho has thus afforded us 
to shew that the scheme is utterly impracticable. With this feeling we 
shall not descend to petty criticism, but at once grapple wilh the 
subject. 

In the western part of Cornwall, where Mr. Gryll’s parish is situated, 
Methodism has become the religion of the people. The numbers in re- 
cognized connexion wdth it as members exceed l-12th of the popu- 
lation. It is quite natural that the feelings and opinions of Mr. G. 
should be influenced by the condition of his own neighbourhood ; but 
his personal experience becomes of little weight, .when it is seen that 
the number of members in East Cornwall is only l-2Gth ; in England 
and Wales, l-50th ; and in London and the other great towns, scarcely 
l-70th. 

It is a common remark, and Mr. G. himself sanctions it, that Cornwall 
has been indebted to Methodism for its morals, and even for its civilization ; 
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and also that jMcthodism has* obtained it6 mimbei's, not by drawing 
them from the Church, but by reclaiming those whom the Church had 
neglected. The first pf)siti(ni is altogethc^jp. untrue ; and the second is 
true only in a very qualified sense. 

Cornwall, it is knowm to every one, is a narrow, and almost insular 
slip of land, about 80 miles in length. Its population is chiefly con- 
gregated tow^ards ^he western extremity, where the mines are found, 
and the fisheries tarried on. By the last census, 73 western parishes 
containcyl 170,000 inhabitants, and 130 eastern parishes, only 130,000. 
Its increase of population, during the present century, is 120,000. 

Until within a very few years, the general state of the roads was so 
bad, that a west-countryman who had crossed the Tamar, was thought 
a traveller ; and down to a comparatively recent period the Cornish 
language continued to be spoken. Hence Cornwall w^as really a 
distinct country, with its own character, and its own manners ; and 
even now, the inhabitants arc prouder of their local name as Cornish, 
than of being Englishmen. 

The opinion once prevalent respecting the state of the county was 
most unfavourable ; nor is this at all surprising. Strangers passing 
through it would be struck with its dreary appearance ; especially as 
the London road goes over a range of hills almost as bleak and barren 
as Dartmoor. If they noticed the people, they would see manners to 
which they were unaccustomed ; conveniences which they could not 
appreciate ; and wants whicli they would think essential ; and bringing 
their own standard with them, would be ready to pity or condemn 
every deviation from it. One of these tourists addressed to the county 
the ill-natured remark, 

. 

“ Tliy fires want fuel, and thy sons want bread, 

And can't get wood for coflins when they're dead." 

They did not consider that a land, whose wealth was in the bowels of 
the c£^h, and in the seas around it, might present a barren surface, yet be 
peopled by a noble race of men ; and that the manner and mode of living 
might differ widely from those of neighbouring counties, yet not shrink 
from a fair comparison. And in truth, long before Methodism existed, 
the lower classes in Cornwall wTre surpassed, and probably equalled by 
none. They were peculiarly intelligent, for every miner becomes a 
practical engineer and geologist — intrepid, for whether in the mine or 
on the sea, tlieir life w’as a course of danger — they weref moral and 
hospitable — they honoured the king, and loyalty is not a solitary 
virtue — they were attached to the Church, and generally trained so 
well to the observance at least of her forms, that it w’^as held discredit- 
able not to attend public worship — they were respectful to 'their 
superiors, a feeling not yet quite extinct in the country parts, where 
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many of the diildren are stttl taught to make their bow or curtesy to 
the passing stranger. 

The barbarous sports wh’Veh prevailed in other counties, bull-baiting 
and cudgel play, were almost unknown in Cornwall ; and the county 
game, wrestling, was played, not by kicking with prepared* shoes, as 
elsewhere, but as a mere trial of strength and skill. ^ 

When t.he forces of the rebel parliament invaded Cornwall, the un- 
disciplined Cornishmen, headed only by their naturarieaders, the gentry 
of the county, defeated them again and agiiin. A letter fr^m their 
unfortunate sovereign, thanking them for victories obtained in his 
cause, against all the odds of numbers, discipline, and equipment, is 
painted in a conspicuous part of most of their old churches. Hut when 
was it ever known that a barl*arous force defeated with the same 
weapons a superior and civilized one? Again, in 1793, when the late 
Jjord FiXmouth hltcd out his first frigate, ho manned her from choice 
with Cornish miners ; and before there could be time to train them, 
tliey fought an action which for brilliancy has seldom been equalled. 
A moral superiority is generally the foundation of a physical one. 

A measure of the general intelligence o^f a country is the stahdard of 
its lirst-rate men. As lofty mountains are not found to arise from low 
ground, so great minds arc not produced from among a brutalized 
population. Within the last century Coniw^all has to !)oast of a 
Chatham ; and, by descent, of his no less illustrious son : Of a Bos- 
cawTu, the father of the navy ; and of an Exmouth, long the proudest 
njiine in it : Of a Davy, the first of chemists ; Of an Opie, who left 
the lowmst drudgery of a tin-mine, to rival the first masters of his art. 
She lias given to the country the first statesmen, tlfc first commanders, 
the first in art and in science; nor is her iiiteirigcnce less striking in the 
cx^tent to wdiich it is diffused. The improvements made in the steam- 
engine by Cornish engineers, have trebled the power which Watt 
believed the utmost it was capable of receiving ; and Professor Brewster 
has declared, and probably with truth, that, excepting London, tlierc is 
more practical science in Cornwall, than in any other part of Great 
Britain. 

But intelligence never can prevail among a demoralized population. 
If there be a proposition in morals more certain than another, it is this, — 
that low and vicious pursuits debase the understanding as much as 
they cornipU the heart ; and this brings us to the conclusion that Corn- 
wall was moral, as well as intelligent, before Methodism was ever 
known. 

It is offered as a proof of the humanizing influence of Methodism in 
Cornwall, that it has stopped the liot and risings among the miners 
which formerly existed. It has done no such thing. When famine has 
pressed heavily on a county which did not raise food for its population., 
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the poor tinners would come in bodies into* the towns with their sacks 
and their money, pleading only for the barest; sufficiency of the coarsest 
food (barley bread) for themselves and Jthcir families, otfering the 
utmost price for it their wages would afford, but declaring that they 
must havfe it at such a price. And who can blame them? To lie 
down and starve quietly, with food around them, is rather more than 
we should expect irom human virtue ; and the objector may be chal- 
lenged to produce tin example of greater honesty and forbearance under 
similar oircumstanccs. Plenty, not Methodism, has stopped the risings. 
Agriculture has been extended and improved, and cottage gardens, and 
even cottage fields, are general in the' mining districts. Extctisive 
tracts, which thirty years ago were deserts, are now a garden, A large 
proportion of the miners hold leases qf land reclaimed by themselves : 
most keep their pig, many their cow. But a fact, decisive against the 
plea of Methodism, occurred two years ago, when there were risings in 
different parts of the county to prevent the exportation of corn, and 
Methodists were found among the ringleaders. Among those com- 
mitted on a capital charge were some who actually preached to their 
felIo.w-p¥isoners in the jail. 

Other beneficial changes have taken place, but all of them from 
causes distinct from Methodism. Smuggling has been put down in 
Cornwall, as elsewhere, partly by the vigilance of the officers, and still 
more by the bonding system. Increased facilities of intercourse with 
other parts, by good roads, and easy sea communication, have nearly 
destroyed all local peculijiritics. The stories of Cornish wreckers were 
unfounded calumnies, which owed their origin to the utter ignorance 
which prevailed on •tlie state and manners of the w^cstern part of the 
county. All the statemefits'^we have made have been confirmed, as far 
as they needed confirmation, by the testimony of one of the most 
intelligent and respectable gentlemen in Cornwall, who lias knowm the 
county for nearly seventy years, and who for the last fifty years has 
filled an important public office in the western part of it. 

Let Methodism have all the credit which in justice belongs to it ; but 
let not the character of a county be calumniated, and whole generations 
of its clergy libelled, to give a colouring to its extravagant and un- 
founded pretensions. 

The first report of the number of members in connexion with 
Methodism, in the different circuits, was published in 17()6. At that 
time, and until 178(5, the whole county was divided into two circuits, 
the eastern containing, in round numbers, 450,000 acres, the western 
300,000, Half a dozen preachers, commonly uneducated men, per- 
ambulated these extensive circuits, and preached in succession at the 
principal places ; each receiving a yearly salary of 12?., and subsisting 
on^the hospitality of those among whom he laboured, Persons who 
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can seriously imagine that* occasional sermons from illiterate strangers 
could effect a sudden anS general change in the morals of a country ; 
or that half a dozen suc^| labourers •^oiild accomplish more in a few 
years than 200 clergymen had effected for generations, may be con- 
vinced of their error by referring to the numbers publi^lied in the 
Minutes of Conference. In 1766 the number of mernbers in Cornwall 
was 2235. It fluctuated through the fifteen years following, and in 
1780 was only 1971. From this time it continued to advance, except* 
when what is called a Revival liad created a great and * deceptive 
increase, which was always followed by a more tfian corresponding 
decline. In 1791 there were three circuits, and 4192 members ; in 
1801, six circuits, and 7919 n^^embers ; but much of this increase arose 
from a Revival in the two western circuits. Up to this period, and for 
some years after, Methodism no where pretended to be more than an 
auxiliary to the Clmrcli ; and, even at Redruth, service was not held 
during church hours until 1808, In 1811 there were nine circuits, and 
8117 members. IVIotliodism was now a distinct sect, becoming gra- 
dually more and more estranged from the Church, which, in the 
principal towms, its members were no longer expected, Or perhaps 
wished to attend. It had outlived the contempt which, even in the 
early part of the present century, continued to press on it, and having 
established itself among a rapidly-increasing population, its advance 
was more rapid than ever. In 1821 the circuits were twelve, and the 
members 12,792 ; and in 1831, it had sixteen circuits, including 
the Scilly Isles, and 17,956 members, of whom about 3-4ths are 
found in the western division. But have the morals of the people 
improved Would that they had even rcmairtcd stationary ! The 
county was once pre-eminently loyal. It Is so no longer. After the 
death of George III. an ass, with a paper crown, was led in procession 
through Redruth, the very centre and head-quarters of ^Methodism, and 
the parties were not interrupted ! Twenty years ago, a street-walker 
was unknown, even in the naval port of Falmouth ; all the towns in 
the west now swarm with them. 

Methodism itself has undergone a serious deterioration in Cornwall,, 
the inevitable consequence of the means to which it has been indebted 
for its activity and extension. The clergy of Cornwall are more than 
200^ indeed the names of 204 apx)ear as subscribers to an exclusively 
county institution ; the Methodist preachers, exclusive of the individual 
in the Scilly Isles, are 28. Three circuits haVV? each one preacher ; 
eleven have two ; and one has three. How is it that these can keep 
pace with the increasing population of the county, and in the west 
supply a pulpit in almost every hamlet? It is by making every 
individual of moderate respectability a local or assistant preacher. 
There are» just 200 of these in seven contiguous circuits, who sppply 
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the different meeting-houses in their respective circuits, according to a 
circuit plan which is publivshcd quarterly. To speak of the competency 
of the great majority of these woifld he mock/^ry. Tf they could supply, 
by superior talents, the defects of education, they cannot have leisure for 
study while employed continually in earning their daily bread. They 
must become divines by the short cut of substituting for sound doctrine 
tlie prominent dogmas of their sect. The meagre and unprofitable 
'jharacter, the deadeding influence of ignorant and unstudied discourses, 
require neither proof nor comment; but animal excitement is quite 
compatible with them, and Methodism has a doctrine which in its 
perversion admirably squares with this part of its machinery. When 
religion is sublimated into a system feelings ; when assurance is 
received as a proof of conversion ; wdic» it is only necessary to intoxi- 
cate ; it requires no extraordinary skill to administer the cordial. 

The care of every regular preacher in (Cornwall extends on an average 
over do square miles, containing 10,000 inhabitants, and with G10 recog- 
nized members ; and in the deanery of Penwdth, each has the charge of 
ten preaching houses. Nothing more can he necessary to prove that the 
local preaefhers, with the class leaders, are the real guides of the Metho- 
dists in Cornwall. Here, then, wo have two distinct powers, -which, from 
their rrahirc, must have opposite tendencies : the regular preachers, 
well-informed, though without a classical education, and thoroughly 
grounded in divinity, at least according to the views of their founder, — 
the local preachers, accustomed to identify the essentials of religion with 
the prominent and peculiar dogmas of their sect, and prompted by the 
strongest motives to substitute the excitement at wliieh ignorance most 
excels, for the sober •’discipline which only judgment and knowdedge 
can exercise. Tlie first, anxious to keep lliek societies in the safe 
road and sober pace of Church Methoflism ; but as helpless as a 
charioteer whose horses liave run off with him, since their moving forces 
are a body of men, whom they cannot dispense with, and whose influ- 
ence far exceeds their own. 

In the first and earliest stage of Methodism, the people go to the 
.meeting-house, because the church is too small to accommodate them, 
or too distant for their convenience, or for the sake of week-night 
services, when the church is not open ; and they excuse themselves for 
any apparent irregularity by the plea, that Methodism agrees Im all 
things with the Church, and indeed is almost a part of it. They still 
attend the Church ocfcasionally, arc familiar with her services, and 
avail themselves of her sacraments. • In the next stage, they have been 
accustomed to meet in class, to contribute weekly to the support of the 
preachers, and to subscribe to the Methodist societies ; and the interest 
they feel for the institution with which tliey have identified themselves, 
gradually supersedes their hereditary affection for the Church, They 
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liave now acquiredt^a taste for a religion of which personal assurance is 
the substance, and excitefnent the means ; but though tlic hymn book 
has taken place of the Liti^-gy, the triUhs taught in their childhood, and 
the sober devotions in which they were formerly accustomed to join, 
correct the stimulants they indulge in, and restrain their excesses. But 
for the parish church, with all its venerable and elevating associations, 
they have substituted the village mceting-liouse. J^'or the clergyman, 
once rcs*pected for his station and character, anddoved as their own# 
friend and instructor, they have taken an uneducated neighbour. ^ They 
have ceased to join in the holy aspirations of the Liturgy, and now echo 
the unpremeditated and unco'nnected effusions of ignorance. They no 
longer meet their natural friends and leaders, the gentry of the parish, as 
worshippers at the same altar, a J)ond closer and dearer than any that can 
bind together the extremes of society ; they regard them now as the sup- 
porters of a rival and overbearing Establishment. They have deserted 
a religion which, in all its circumstances and associations, was calculated 
to raise them above themselves, for one which descends in all things to 
their own level. They cease to admire the dignity of the Church, 
which no longer exalts them, and to respect the ])olitical And .social 
institutions and distinctions with whose agents or possessors they have 
no longer a common feeling; and they tluiik that if the Church were 
less favoured, and the privileges of rank and opulence more equalized, 
it would be better for the country. Another generation succeeds, trained 
from childhood in utter neglect of the Church, and conscnpiently ignorant 
of that sound and devotional form of doctrine, and destitute of all those 
elevating associations which, liowxwer thrown aside, were never quite 
forgotten by their parents. A religion of excited* feelings has now no 
restraint ; the venom of democracy, no cllecCual antidote. 'Llie autho- 
rity of their own regular ])reachers is cavilled at ; the exclusive and 
absolute power of the Conference regarded as tyranny. At length they 
regard Methodism itself as a tame and oppressive system, whose ser- 
vices arc too C(dd for their feelings, and wdiose authoritative order is 
intolerable, and they quit it for new sects, — Bryanites, Primitives, and 
Sh outers, of whom it is scarcely possible to conceive ignorance too < 
gross, or enthusiasm too extravagant. 

It is important to observe, that the danger to jMcthodism increases 
with its extension, because in proportion to its number of members 
will be their dependence upon local preachers. The evils are felt by 
the regular preachers, who now find it necessary to wink at irregularities 
which formerly would have been visited with expulsion. The evident 
tendency is to cause an increasing estraiigemont between tlie regular 
preachers with the intelligent part of the society on the one side, and 
the bulk of the local preachers and the multitude on the other ; and it 
has been pfcdicted, by Dr. Adam Clarke and Samuel Drew% two the 
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greatest names in Methodism, tfiat event.uaHy the f^mer ‘body will fall 
back to the Church, and the latter form themselves into more democratic 
institutions. * f 

Having thus traced the progress of Methodism in West Cornwall, 
exposed itfe pretensions, and indicated its probable fate, we may return 
to Mr. Grylls, and point out the fallacy of some of his statements, the 
impracticability of his plans, and the danger of attempting them. 

At page xi. of thb Introduction is the following passage : — 

, The deanery of Penwith, in which this sermon was preached, is in length about 
25 miles, and in average width and contains nearly 80,000 inhabitants. It has 
24 places of worship belonging to the National Ohurcli, the duties of which are dis- 
charged by 23 clergymen, supplied by the Establishment, and three besides, engaged 
as assistants by the incumbents of the larger parishes. Within the same circuit there 
are, registered in the “Wesleyan Preacher’s Plan,” of the present year, (now before 
me,) 90 places of worship, with 122 “ accredfted preachers,” attached to them. If 
to these we add those places of meeting in which the preachwg is too occasional to 
require their insertion in those plans, those also belonging to the Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, &c. (most respectable communities,) and tliose finally in which certain 
other sects arc accustomed to assemble, it will be found that the tale runs thus : — 

PLACl’S OF WORSHIP. MINISTERS. 

Belonging to the Establishment, there are . . 24 26 

Belonging to other communities 130 150. 

Now for the facts. The ninety Wesleyan places of worship in Pen- 
with undoubtedly exist ; tlie number being understood to include every 
room, parish poor-house, or building of whatever description, in which 
a service is held. The places of meeting for occasional preaching have 
no existence ; for since the “ Preaclier’s Plan ” is published quarterly to 
inform the people wlioin they will hear, and the preachers what they 
are to prepare for, all places and times arc inserted. Of the 122 
‘‘ accredited preachers,” the number of regular ministers is nine ; all 
the rest arc local preachers'. The Baptists and Independents have four 
places of worship, with, perhaps, four or five village stations attached 
to them. ‘‘ Most respectable” they undoubtedly are ; tlie minister of 
one of them having been a baker’s boy, who has been distinguishing 
himself during the late political excitements, (sec the provincial papers,) 
by revolutionary speeches at mob meetings ; and another having within 
, the last two years kept a gin-shop. The “ certain other sects ” are 
the Bryanites, Primitives, and Shouters. Mr. G. evidently guesses at 
their numbers, which indeed there are no means of ascertaining, for the 
uninitiated would scarcely discover the chapel under the disguise of a 
loft, or outhouse ; or the minister in the garb of a labourer, or a 
washerwoman. One* only importance attaches to these ; that they 
shew the danger which JMethodism has to apprehend, the gulf into 
which it is gradually sinking, tlie tendency of the exciting system. 

To believe in God the Father, who hath created us and all the world; 
in (jod the Son, who has redeemed us and all mankind : and in God 
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the Holy Gho’st, who sanc^ifieth iis and all the elect people of God ; — is 
necessary and sufficient to salvation : and all who truly and properly 
receive this faith, however Ve may diffSr from them in other points, we 
acknowledge as Christian brethren. ^ 

As the principal means of grace which the wisdom of God has 
appointed, and his goodness has blest, we have a Church ; the essen- 
tials of which arc — a priesthood invested with a commission so extensive 
and awful, that it must be the most arrogant presumption for any man 
to assume it — and sacraments, the assuring pledges, ,the outward and. 
visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace, which receive their 
peculiar efficacy from God through his appointed priesthood : and 
there is no ground to consider, a^Ad we do not believe, any to be priests, 
wdio have not received their authority from Christ himself through an 
apostolical succession. Articles XIX. and XXIII. 

The mode in wliich the priestly office is to ■ be exercised, and 
the sacraments administered, arc points to be determined by con- 
siderations of time and place, as may best conduce to edification, 
l^'orms, ceremonies, dresses, inodes of worship, the mppendages and 
instruments of the Church, arc not to be lightly regarded, seeing 'they 
are appointed by competent authority, and sanctified as offerings upon 
a holy altar ; nor yet to he changed without grave consideration : 
yet are they not so established as to claim absolute exemption from 
scrutiny and revision. Articles XX. and XXXIV. 

In these propositions every true churchman will readily acquiesce. 
They shew that the Creed of a religious society, and the authority of a 
church are perfectly distinct, — that an individual may hold all things 
necessary for his salvation, and thus challenge our sympathy and affiec- 
tioTi as a Christian brother ; yet have united liimsclf to a religious com- 
munity which, as it possesses none of the essentials of a churcli, we are 
bound to protest against — and the conclusion of the whole, which must 
guide us in all discussions like the present, is this — that man may 
change wdiat man has appointed, hut that whatever is from God is 
sacred, and never to he made the subject of compromise or discussion. 

By wliat concessions, then, may wc ellect a union with Methodism? 
By. any modification of the Liturgy, the Offices, and Services of the 
Church ? Methodism objects to none of these ; nay, it approves and 
accepts them all. No question would be raised upon any point of all 
which we can regard i\s debateahle. The point upon which we divide is 
tliis — that laymen should take upon themselves, and appoint others, to 
be priests of God ; and this is a question which we cannot discuss, and 
a practice wliich we dare not sanction. 

But let it he said that a compromise may yet be made which shall 
save this principle. That Methodism will admit “ that as the water of 
baptism excels common washinoj, and thd elements in the communion 
VOL. XV. NO. XII. 4 Y 
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common food, so the ministrations of a prifest who is coftimissibned to 
intercede with power, and to bless with authority, are beyond the 
prayers and instructions of a la’yman. Buf that yet, as it is the pri- 
vilege and^ the duty of parents to instruct, and lead the devotions of 
their families, so individuals who are properly taught and gifted, may 
teach their neighbours, who cannot attend the church regularly, and 
that at stated times*'and places ; in short, by sermons in meeting-houses. 

' Thus confessing the superior efficacy of the Church services as means 
of grace, *and not presuming to meddle with the sacraments, its preachers, 
claiming no higher ground than to be teachers or catechists, would not 
exceed the duties and privileges of laymen.^' This would indeed 
reduce the question to one of expediency ; and if Wesley desired, as he 
certainly did, to keep his society in •connexion with the Church, he 
committed a great oversight in not making the tie a fundamental and 
essential principle, instead of mere personal feeling. But Methodism 
now would scout such a proposal with indignation. At Leeds, the 
attempt to introduce a church abomination, in the shape of an organ, 
caused an extensive schism. Here, then, to a certainty, the negotiation 
woulll at once terminate. , 

But suppose, for argument sake, this point agreed upon. Will no 
insuperable difllcultics arise in discussing conditions and details ? 
Methodism docs the greater part of its work by local preachers, who, 
in Penwith, are as 12 to 1 to tlie circuit preachers. Before the Church 
sanction this part of the system, would she not require the establishment 
of a discipline which w'ould enable her to control the appointment of 
them ? Would she tolerate the introduction of men without leisure, 
without education, without judgment, as tlie teachers of half the com- 
munity ? and would Methodism endure the rigorous and extensive 
pruning which such a discipline w^ould involve ? 

Again, in a very essential point of doctrine. The prominent feature 
of Methodism is sudden conversion, with full personal assurance as the 
necessary and sufficient test of it. Can the Church approve and ratify 
this ? 

Leave, then, the question of union as impracticable and inexpedient 
now ; but surely a “ friendly correspondence ” may be commenced and 
maintained. A friendly correspondence with Methodism as what! a 
Church? What, without a priesthood, and without sacraments? We 
must first revise the Articles. We must consider how we may venture 
formally to sanction what our principles require us to condemn. 

Methodism, indeed, would hail the proposal of a “ friendly cor- 
respondence” with the Church- It w^ould give it consequence. It 
would make it an establishment. It would give it a plea upon which to 
fqund claims on the legislature, who could then meet any opposition 
the Church might offer with the argument, “You have volurftarily given 
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your formal testimony to the validity, credit, and usefulness of this 
society.” But what is the Church to gain by it? — Help against the 
dissenters ? They are far t^o few and feeble that she should fear them ; 
and their principle, even among themselves, is so entirely discord, that 
Israel may safely rest, and leave, the Philistines to smite one hnother, — 
Good feeling in return for the benefit she confers ? Yes, truly ! grati- 
tude is a virtue much to be depended on ; especially when the benefit 
is accepted as the bribe, or the concession presinned-to be extorted from , 
the fears of weakness; It is the very simplicity of inexperienced 
optimism to expect a grateful return for a benefit conferred under such 
circumstances. An acquaintance with the influence of motives upon the 
human character would teach jis that when individuals, or establish- 
ments, have distinct interests, rwalry becomes more determined as the 
parties are nearer on a level. Good feeling would no doubt be mani- 
fested as long as any thing could be gained by it — the good-feeling of 
liungry expectants, wheedling a superannuated relative out of every 
thing he had to bestow, and ready to leave him without scruple to 
beggary and neglect when nothing more was to be got. 

What then shall we do with nonconforinity ? We inust^not oppose it; 
for perishable as may be the superstructure, it is built on the same 
precious faith which is our own foundation. We dare not sanction it ; 
for the difierences between us refer to principles which we cannot com- 
promise without guilt and ruin. We must let it alone, and labour to 
destroy the plea for its existence. We must labour to bring tlie Church 
home to the knowledge and the hearts of our heathen population, espe- 
cially in our great towns ; an undertaking worthy of all the energies 
she can command, and whose success will be lici" triumph. The duty 
is clear, and the success is certain ; for the Church even now is honoured 
and loved as far as she is known ; and wc have only to make her 
character and claims universally understood to secure for licr the 
suffrages of all. 

We will conclude our remarks by observing that Mr. Grylls informs 
us that he has devised a plan for the attainment of liis object, which 
he believes may be found practicable, and which he may hereafter 
publish. We confess that upon this subject we place very little reliance 
on his judgment ; for his views of a church are lax almost beyond 
credibility. He considers the other orthodox communions to differ 
from his own only in non-essentials : and claims for the Church no 
higher ground than State expediency, no bettet authority than the 
will of the legislature. In perfect conformity with suejj opinions 
he says, 

*• Should a dissenting brotlier, whose difference touched no vital point in friendly 
confidence, question me, — the member of another society, — concerning the propriety 
of a secession from his accustomed communion, I would say, * No, my brother, abide 
where you are.' ” — (P. 18 .) 
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, A REMARKABLE poiiit in the temper of the present times is the extra- 
ordinary effort which tlie Papists are making for the moral and political 
dominion of their religion. We are repeatedly reminded that all danger 
from that quarter is effectually obviated by the present advance of 
mental cultivation; tliat, in the winter ^>f ignorance, the exhalations of 
Popery, naturally enough, obscured thc^land in tlie absence of the sun ; 
but now, when he pours his full effulgence on every workshop in the 
kingdom, and artisans can settle with case where philosophers, formerly, 
were contented to doubt, we have no better-grounded api^rehcnsion of 
a present visitation of papal darkness, than of a November fog on Mid- 
summer day. Notwithstanding all this, popery is upon the advance ; 
and, certainly, if she does not re-establish her dominion in the United 
Kingdom, it is not to intellectual cultivation that we shall have to 
ascribe the deliverance. Without for an instant implying that there is 
any connexion between popery and intelligence, any more than there 
is between idolatry and intelligence, wt. only beg to remind our readers 
that the highly-cultivated Greeks and Homans were idolaters, and 
opponents of the gospel ; that the modern Hindoo is the same; and that 
nothing can be more indisputably notorious than that the highest degree 
of mental cultivatioi> is perfectly compatible with the most abject and 
absurd superstition. Theib is only one wcai)on wherewith to fight the 
dragon ; the weapon which has already inflicted the mortal w'ound, 
how'ever the monster, in its agonizing efforts, may sometimes present 
startling appearances of recovery. That weapon is “ the swokd of 
THE Spirit, which is the word of God.” Wherever the Scriptures 
are studied^ the moral dominion of Rome is desperate. Could wx be 

, satisfied that not a superficial acquaintance with the book of truth, but 
a deep and thoughtful examination of its contents, prevailed among us, 
we should have little apprehension for the diminution of Protestantism. 
Of this the Papists are now as well aware as they were at the Reform- 
ation. A gentleman (as it is understood) long known for his attachment 
to “ Civil and religious liberty all over the worid,” has recently 
appeared pioneer for Popery ; and the first obstacle at which his axe 
is aimed is the Bible. “ I cbuld not but see,” says this liberal and 
enlightened writer, to whom it is our intention, at no distant interval, to 
return, ** that the main source of all the heresies and blasphemies 
whicji have arisen, like phantoms, along the pathway of Christianity, 
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lay in that free access ‘to the jwiitsal of the Scriptures, and 
tliat FREE exercise of private judgment in interpreting them, which 
heretics have, in all ages, contended for, and the Catholic Church 
has, in all ages, as invariably condemned.” Verily the lamb speaks 
out with his dragon’s voice ! Rgligious liberty all over the world ! but, 
mind ! this is no liberty to read the Scriptures ! And ^ all this is pub- 
lished by. a liberal in these very liberal days, and yet* the liberal spirit of 
our times is a suificient safeguard against the rt^currence of Papal 
dominion ! As regards* the moral extension of Romish suprecnacy, as 
we have said, we have no fears, while men are “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” We can give no better advice, in the present crisis, to our 
Protestant brethren, than to impress on their minds the above (piotation, 
not from any old Bcllarmine or Marding, but from a fresh lOth-ccntury 
liberal of the “ invariable” church: — and to act upon its purport. 

The political dominion of the Romish Church is, however, a very 
diiferent matter. That, neither scriptural knowledge nor mental 
improvement can avert or defer ; prayer and national reformation, 
through the mercies of the Saviour, may spare us that visitation. Wc 
have no public ground hereon to build^a hope that we shall Escape it. 
Nationally, with our eyes open to all the consequences, for the sake of 
an expediency as false on worldly as on religious princijilcs, w'c 
delivered ourselves over to the enemy. Since the fatal measure of 
1829, his advances have been such as to stnrtle the least observant of 
such matters. Ireland, of all whose wmes that measure w^as to be the 
opiate, was forthwith in a frenzy fever, and is at this moimmt subjected 
to martial law. The clergy are persecuted with bullet, steel and 
starvation. The Tory ministry, wdio had foifeitdtl public confidence, 
were expelled to make room for men w'honi the people disliked, but 
considered honest. Those men completed on principle the ruin 
which their predecessors had, by a fatal mistake, facilitat’d. All their 
measures have systematically directed to the furtherance of popery. 
The “ Reform bill ” was constructed, in regard to Ireland, on purpose 
to deluge the floor of the Lower House with Papists, w'ho sold themselves 
to the Ministry, on condition that their Church should be sup])orted by 
all the power and influence of Government. This has been abundantly 
proved by what has followed. The most inveterate and most active 
enemy of Protestantism, even he who had declared that he “ hated the 
Church and Constitution of England with immortal hatred,” was ren- 
dered conspicuous by every distinction in the pow^r of the Government 
to lavish on him. Next came the -Education Rill, by whij^h, in true 
accord with the principles of the “ invariable ” church, ixh promul- 
gated by Captain (perhaps the next calendar will announce him 
Saint) Rock, the “ free access to the perusal of the Scriptures ” was re- 
strained, and popish garblings substituted. Then came the Irish Cbjircli 
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Spoliation Bill, by which, without any Corivocation, or ahy attempt at 
collecting the opinion of the Clergy, half the hierarchy was annihilated 
at a blow, to augment small livings in a coyrntry where the Whigs were 
incessantly complaining there were none but large ones, and to pay 
vestry cess, much upon the principle of abolishing the universities to 
maintain and repair charity schools. The idea of plunder was unfor- 
tunately promulgated by the Whigs before they found out that they 
could not realize if; and for this defect of ability, not of inclination, 
they lost the votes of their popish friends, who‘openly declared, in defi- 
ance of their oath, that they were altogether indifferent to any measures 
regarding the Established Church which did not place its revenues at 
the disposal of Rome. That their oatlnwas not to injure the Protestant 
religion; but they had taken no oath'^not to diminish the Protestant 
pounds^ shillings^ and pence / Whether Mr. O’Connell would consider 
a bill suppressing one-half of the popish bishops in Ireland no injury of 
the Romish religion, be has omitted to tell us. The persons chosen by 
the Whigs to conduct tlie King’s Government in Ireland have been 
constantly the men most obnoxious to Protestants, and most grateful 
to Papisfs. Men are received, at the Castle in characters which the law 
disclaims and denounces ; and a viceroy is now chosen who seems to 
have no recommendation but his objectionable conduct when he held 
the same office formerly ; — who permitted the viceregal carriages to 
conducf his lady in state to and from the Masshouse ! When it was 
found necessary to compel the papists to obedience, even to a Whig 
goveniraent, by military coercion, from all the protections of the now law 
the rights of the Protestant clergy were formally excepted ! And while 
these uncomplaining’ Christiaps were literally starving, the popish news- 
papers are boasting that Marble altarsy Pontificals^ Missals^ Relics, 
&c, are landing for their new Cathedrals (!), duty free, by special per- 
mission from the Lords of the Treasury ! 

Did space permit, we could pursue this subject considerably further.* 
But the above sketch is, we conceive, quite enough to alarm the most 
phlegmatic maintainerof the opinion that a political dominion of popery 
is no longer to be dreaded. But how may the evil be palliated and 
averted ? — ^The best human means of which we are aware are expo- 
sure, and the decided expression of public opinion. Let the flimsy veil 
which Rome scarcely cares, in the intoxication of hope, to fling over her 
daring aspirations, be torn asunder; and let public indignation be 
roused against those^who would lay the independeift Christian inhabi- 


• It would not be quite so immediately relevant to notice the hostility which the pre- 
sent Government has exhibited towards the United Church, independently of its unitorm 
encouragement of popery. But the withdrawal of the usual grant to the S. P. G. may 
be here adverted to, inasmuch as the Canadian clergy, almost wholly supported by that 
Soci^y^ form the only hairier against the overflowings of popery in tliose parts. 
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tants of this United Kingdom, in body and soul, at the ** toe ” of a 
foreign idolater. 

Mr. Townsend has takeji part in this good work ; and his little 
pamphlet is not, perhaps, the worse for its brevity, as it is better com- 
mended to the general reader at a time when long treatises^* especially 
on, the side of old-fashioned truth, are not . extraordinarily popular. 
He thus .states the present activity of the papists in Irefand for power. 

Heretofore the best and wisest of the commentators upon dur constitution, held it # 
as a maxim that the property of the Church and Clergy was incorporated and 
identified with the great mass of private property, of which, as JVIr. Burke observes, 

“ the Statei s not the proprietor either for use or dominion, but the guardian only and 
the regulator.” The true principles of English freedom produce constitutional 
motives, as well as those also which arise out of the higher authority of religion itself, 
against turning a body of clergy, independent, in their own right, to their property, 
first into beggars, that at best they may become so many ecclesiastical pensioners ; 
and yet a wicked combination, by murder, blood, and outrage, has been able almost 
to accomplish what no constitutional power, vested in the legislature could do, with- 
out a reference to its metaphysical omnipotence, in order to avoid any appeal from 
its injustice. And under what circumstances is this act of tyranny attempted ? — it is 
not during a long and wasting war — it is not when the State is making great exactions 
for the common security, against such dangers from abroad as, a few years ago, it was 
the fate of the British people to contend against — but it is at a period when the 
nation is at peace — when the internal trallic of Ireland has increased — when the 
middle ranks of her inhabitants are gradually mid wonderfully extending-^when 
those who have concentrated their power within the bonds of the combination 
referred to, the Bornan Catholics of Ir<‘land, haveso increased in wealth, as to pretend 
to a leading monied interest in the country — as to be able to raise immense contri- 
butions for all purposes peculiarly their own — as to be able to bestow upon their 
clergy of all ranks munificent stipends, — to construct, throughout the wl\olq country, 
splendid temples of prayer — to reward their political champion and primary agitator 
with an income, exceeding that of the President of the United States of America — to 
support an extensive press — and to endow superfluous funds for the persecution of 
their competitors, as well as for the support of their own agents and instruments. It 
is now, in this “ high and palmy state ” of their power, that they are demanding the 
demolition of the Church Establishment, as burdensome and oppressive — that their 
delegates in Parliament limit their clemency to allowing the Protestant clergy to die 
off to a certain standard, such as they may approve of, and then to be placed upon a 
footing with the excisemen. Their orators and politicians arc, indeed, working hard 
to promote what they calculate is likely to circumscribe the gospel labours of Pro- 
testant clergymen — they propose to keep the number down to such a reduced scale, . 
as may leave no leisure from the formal duties of the Church, so that superstition 
may fear no interruption, nor ignorance no instruction — they attempt, as it were, to 
fix for ever the number of those whose profession of faith is founded on tlie Bible, 
and to appoint the precise quantity of congregations who shall belong to the 
Keformed Church — they want almost to yoke down to an arbitrary estimate of their , 
own, the Protestant people of Ireland, and to fix a standard number at which they 
shall remain for ever — and they propose to permit as many clergymen as they may think 
just suflicient for such a number, to be preserved from starvation, by such salaries as 
they shall think fit to allow them. Really, the wondrous facts respecting the 
Established Church in Ireland, which are at present staring us in the face, almost 
exceed the inventions of the most prejudiced and untriendly imagination.— Pp. 
20 — 23 . ^ . 

We are then forcibly reminded thgt the efforts of popery |fill not be 
confined to Ireland. 

If the Church of Ireland should be broken down, notwithstanding the guarantee 
for her preservation held out by the act of union, it is again asked. Is the Church of 
England safe ? far from it; those who look abroad see suflicient indications inaus- 
picious to her repose ; each of the umted and identified churches stand up'vn the 
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same basis — namely, truth — that is their commoiv fouiidation. Hbw can truth be 
extinguished legislatively in Ireland, and preserved in England ? There is but one 
foundation for any church — truth, such truth as is in* accordance with the Bible; 
although in this age of infidelity and iKtitudinarianis^n some politicians may, perhaps, 
take other views of the subject, preferring what they conceive notions of expediency 
and policy to scriptural truth ; and reasoning as if religion were a civil convenience 
or a human invention, and not as that upon which all success in this world, and all 
hopes in the next, altogether depend. It is from such a principle that the monstrous 
assertion, so prevatent at the present day amongst a particular party, has arisen : 
namely, that because the majority of the people of Ireland are Roman' Catholics, 

^ therefore the Established Church should he Roman Catholic, and not that of the 
minor numerical sect. If this be true, llindooism should be the established religion 
of British •India, or^RIahometanism of Persia; indeed, in almost all cases, Chris- 
tianity should give way before the more numerous followers of idolatry. Once this 
principle be admitted, that the religion of a country should be decided by the nmnbers 
of its followers, and not by the Irulh of the religion itself, and there is an end to 
every distinction between what is true and wll^'t is false, or any other rule of action, 
but that vvhich any mol), no maltcr how viciou% ignorant, or depraved, may choose to 
set up for themselves. The lowest and least informed constitute the majority of human 
beings in ever^ State ; and surely it is, even in a mere worldly and political sense, a 
proposition quite extravagant in itself to say, that if this low and ignorant majority 
should think proper to prefer any religion, the intelligent and the informed, who con- 
stitute the minority of every society, are bound to adopt that as the established 
religion of the State, and which, as the established religion, has a right to be 
nationally supported. — Pp. 2G — 28. 

The skUe of the clergy in Ireland (1832) is then entered on. In 
calling the attention of our readers to which, and entreating them to 
compare it with subsequent circumstances, we shall terminate this article. 

Although the Established Church may still be said to have a legal existence in 
Ireland, in point of fact, her actual existence, quoad her property, may almost' ho 
questioncci. In about five counties the clergy arc already reduced (that is, those who 
have not other means of support) to an actual state of mendicancy, so much so, that 
numerous instances could l)c produced where clergymen and tlicir families have been 
for months past subsisting upon the rhaiity of individuals. On this subject, Joseph 
Green, Esq K.C. states before the Committee — 

“ I know some instaiKics in which the clergy had scarcely the means of getting 
the common necessaries of life cdhscquencc of the arrears due to them.” — {Evi. 
Lords. 21.) 

Rev. Robert Butler states also in answer to the question — 

“What is the state of the clergy in these parislics ? Very distressed indeed. 
Have there been instances of great individual distress I There have. Are those 
who have no private fortune left without the means of subsistence I Yes, I can state 
my own case as an instance. 1 have nothing else but the income derived from my 
living, exccjit I bad recourse to my friends and relatives ; if I had not had recourse 
to them, I should not have had wherewithal to procure the common nccasaries of 
Ife.^^ — {Kei. Lords. 48.) 

Gerald Fitzgerald, Ksq, states — 

“ I know the clergy are in great destitution, men. who had last year an income 
of 800/. to 1000/. a-year, are this year in want of the necessaries of life” — (^Evi. 
Com. 174.) 

Colonel Sir J. Harvey states — in answer to the question — 

What are the pecuniary circumstances of the clergy ? — Nothing can be more 
destitute or pitiable in thc^parishes where the opposition prevails.” — {Evi. Com. 38.) 

The conspiracy vvhich has accomplished this, has now extended itself throughout 
the entire of the south of Ireland. Giving Mr. Stanley and the other members of 
his Majesty’s Government full credit 'fer the best intentions towards the Irish Church, 
it can hardly be denied, that the manner in which those intentions have been carried 
into effect, has been attended with the most ruinous consequences to that Church — 
until, in his Majestfs speech allusion teas made to the subject of tithes, the opposition 
to them was very limited, confined to one or two counties at most. Th^ stir which 
the subject then for the first time publicly received, gave a new impetus to the 
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opponents of the clerg^y — that stij*, 'which with great deference to the better judgment 
of those who made it, should never have been attempted, until the laws were first 
completely vindicated, and a 'prompt and effectual remedy to counteract the evil 
effects of the system complained lof, was at the* same time brought forward — such 
however was not the case ; committees of both houses of parliament were appointed 
to consider the nature and circumstances of the property of the Irish Cl'*arch ; and 
pending their proceedings, as n total stop was put to all payments whatever to the 
clergy — many of them were reduced in the mean time to actual beggary. During the 
delay consequent on this, the conspiracy against the Church daily*ahsumed a more 
decided and 'formidable character— ^every hour was made the most of in endeavouring 
to defeat whatever measures those Committees should uliimjftely propose ; and as 
the result of the condition in which the conspirators against the (Miurch /low find 
themselves, they no longer adhere to their original demands, that the clergy of the 
I']stablishcd Church should only recei ve a portion of the tithe ; but her total abolition 
is loudly and peremptorily required. It is true that many fortuitous events in the 
peculiar situation of the country, tended much all the while, to strengthen and give 
power to that })arty, which, witli an ;i«?tivity and firmness of purpose, which would 
become abetter cause, left no means untried, or no opporiiinity escape, of advancing 
their favourite sclicme of overthrowing the Established Church in Ireland; the most 
false and calumniating petitions were night after night presented to both houses of 
p.irliament, respecting tlie elergy ; stock-purses were formed throughout the country 
to defeat them, and to evade the laws — a regular systtan of operations was organized 
— the Popish leaders in parliament almost stopped the business of the country, by 
tlicir unwearied and everlasting recurrence to the subject — -at home, anti-lHUc 
agitation assumed a shape that was actuallv formidable to the existence of society — 
and the whole Homan Catholic priesthood of Ireland, almost without e^cejition, 
became the marsballers and directors of tins clam,pur. — Pp. 67 — 71. 

♦ * « * ♦ • . 

Of the character, conduct, and circumstances of the Irish clergy, a few additionril 
observations it is hoped will not be considered out of season. The calumnies against 
them have extended far and wide, for their enemies arc adepts in defamation — their 
justification, thoiigli roinplctt! — though wrought out by those very encir|iej! them- 
selves — though ample in all respects, and such as to raise the admiration and respect 
ot all who witnessed it, is comparatively hut little known to the public, and rests in 
(piiet record in the pages of the parliamentary reports — from these reports, the 
lollowing creditable testimonies amongst others far too numerous to recite, are 
extracted. Gerald Fitzgerald, Esq. resident police magistrate for the county of 
'I'lppcrary, states : — » 

“ Wliat is the general feeling of the Roman Catholif^i population towards the Pro- 
testant clergy ? — Till latterly, I think the feeling has been rather an amiable one; till 
the outcry that has been niavle against tithes, 1 think the Homan Catholic inhabitants 
of the country at large regarded tlie Protestant clergy with a feeling apjiroaching m 
fact to affection ; tliey are generally excellent gonth-inen in the country, very amiable 
in their charities, and perfectly unshackled as to creed or sect.” — {Evi. Lords. 48.) 

Colonel Sir John Harvey states — 

“ What according toyonr experience is the general feeling ot the population within 
your district towards the Protestant clergy ? — Previous to the agitation of this lithe 
<)uestion, I can have no difficulty in saying, that they were held in the utmost respect 
by the lower orders of the Catholic people (in any statement I inake, 1 beg to observe, 
generally, that I rest it upon official documents in the possession of the Irish govern- 
ment, and upon information acquired during a period of four years that I have been 
in iny present situation ; passing through the country in all directions, communicating 
with- persons of all ranks ; professing no political opinion myself ; received with 
hospitality by the nobility, clergy, and gentry, and persons of all creeds and political 
o})inions.) From such sources of information I am enabled Jo state, that the general 
fieling of the lower orders of the i>opulation towards the Protestant clergy, previous 
to the agitation of this question was one of .unbounded respect — they looked up to 
them as amongst tlie best resident gentry in the country — in all times of difliculty and 
distress they were the first persons to whom the Catholic poor thought of applying ; 
they knew they were addicted to charity — that they made no distinction of creed in 
the objects soliciting their relief, and nothing could be more unbounded than the 
feeling of respqctand confidence that appeared to me to be placed in them generally. * 
—{Evi. Lords. 25.) ' • 

VOL. kv. NO. XII. 4 z 
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Major Brown, sub^inspector of police for Kilkenny, states — 

“ Do you think tliat rectors and incumbents are generally unpopular amongst the 
people ? — I do not. Were they in the habit of being cliaritablc to the people ? — Very 
charitable. And without distinctioirof sects ? — Iiv-almost every case without distinc- 
tion. Was there generally charity among the Protestant incumbents in distributing 
food and medicines? — Yes, foo4 and medicines, and every other assistance.” — 
(Etff. 132.) • 

Sir William P. Carroll states — 

“ What has bc?n the conduct of the Protestant clergy of Ireland, and what is their 
general character for*bencvolence and kindness to the people ? — Most ‘amiable and 
most benevolent.” — fK/v. Com. 4144.) 

It win seen tluit those are tfie testimonies of persons altogether unconnected 
with the clergy. — Pp. 75 — 77. 

The unwillingness of the clergy, cvhn when starving, to take any 
measures for their relief which might^by possibility, tend to bloodshed. 

To this mild and becoming feeling, a ivost respectable gentleman, and active 
magistrate for four counties in Ireland, hears testimony. 

“ Sir W. Gossett asked me whether if he sent troops to .assist us, wc woxild under- 
t.ake to collect the tithe. I asked the clergymen, and they said, * No, they would not 
have lives lost on any account.* ” — (EvL Com. 4308.) 

G. Pit/gcrald, Esq. states — 

“ Many clergymen have declined altogether enforcing tithes, — Archdeacon Cotton 
and Dr. SVoodward have both positively declined pressing their claims: Mr. Wood- 
ward sai^l he could not conscientiously seek tithe that must be enforced with the 
prohahle effusion of blood.” — Com. 173.) — Pp. 79 — 81. 

The “ rapacUy ” of the Irish Clergy : 

Without entering into what is called the /ithe sy&fcmf as such, it is justifiable to 
observe, that by law and indisputable right, the clergyman was entitled to a trji/h of 
the proilucc of the land. As long as he neither demanded nor received any portion 
beyond what legally belonged to him, (if his property was to be estimated by the 
same rules as that of all others,) it is fair to presume tliat none of those foul and 
unjust charges could lie brought against him ; but brought they were, and with wh.'it 
degree of truth and justice, the evidence before the Committees will host show. Dr. 
Erck, the secret.ary of the Ecclesiastical Commission now sitting in Dublin, .and the 
editor of the Ecclcsitistical llegister, states in his evidence, {Communsy p. G24, 
Appendix Ik) * * 

” From the best data I can obtain in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the 
tithes lay and ccclasiasticrd, aver.age from a si rfi/ -seventh to si.rtiefh part of the 
produce; and in the province of Ulster, they average from a suty-third to a sUty- 
7ii/ith p.art of the produce.” 

The report states on the calculation of the same gentleman, (245. vii.) — 

“ That the amount of tithe composition in the province of Ulster is 11 Jd. per acre, 
and its proportion to the rental from 1-19 to 1-26. 

” Munster is D-. 2^d. per Irish acre, and its proportion to the rental, from 1-15 
to 1-21. 

Leinster is Is. 7j^. per Irish acre, and its proportion to the rental, from 1-12 
to 1-21. 

“ Connaught, from lO^d. per Irish acre, and its proportion to the rental from 
1-20 to 1-31.” 

To this it adds — * 

“ Mr. Griffith (the Government engineer) by a totally different process, arrives at 
a conclusion not very# dissimilar. He estimates that the total charges for tithe 
composition over the whole of Ireland would average Is. 3\d. in the pound, or from 
1-15 to 1-16 of the rental, which he 'adds is calculated upon a rent considerably 
lower than that actually p.'iid.” 

The report .ag.aih states — 

** Mr. De la Cour, who, without any concert, estimated the whole of Ireland at only 
one-halfpenny per acre more than Mr. Griffith, gives a list of seven parishes in the 
county of Cork, the rental of which is 68,000/., and the composition*4,333/. or from 
l-f 5tto 1-16 of the rental. Your committee ^have examined no less than eighteen 
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other witnesses upon this point locally acquainted with various parts in the counties 
in the margin, (Kilkenny, Tipperary, Kildare, Galway, Dublin, Queen’s County, 
King’s County, Cork, Clare, Westmeath, Down,) and the result is a singularly close 
approximation to the same rate.** • 

It will be remarked that in thorfe calculations the landlord’s interest only is taken 
into calculation. The report states — 

“ That the gross amount of composition, if it extended over the whole of Ireland, 
would be about 600,0001.” 

Mr. Griffith states — • 

“ From t\ic best data I have been able to procure, and from my own knowledge of 
the value of land in Ireland, I am of opinion, that the gross vaWe of land in Ireland, 
rated at a moderate rent, may be about 12,715,578/. 

This makes the amount of tithe composition, as it is at present, less thml the 2U/ 
of the rental of Ireland ! * 

Mr. Pierce Mahony states in cvidonce — 

“ Since I have been called upon to attend the Committee as a witness, 1 have 
irjquired into the relative amount of payjiientfor tithe in this country, (Knglandj, and 
in Ireland, and I am satisfied that we do not pay in Ireland owc-foi in th of the gross 
])roduce, or annual increase of the earfli, in corn, cattle, Kc. as tithe is fret]ut ntly 
levied in England : and my sincere belief is, that even according to the tithe law as 
It stood before 1824, the clergy did not receive in tlie whole more than from one- 
third to onC'fouitk of what they were entitled to demand for their tithe; and 1 beg 
leave to add, that in forming this opinion I attempt to survey in my own mind tl e 
extent of the annual productions of Ireland which would be tirheable here.” — {Ev'u 
Com. 5226.) 

Mr. Mahony here enters into an account of the exports in produce mostly titheable 
which were carried mto Lire r pool aloncy in the year 1851, the gross value *of winch 
came to 4, 197,708/. 7.s'. 6r/. ; the tithe upon whic?i would amount to more than lieo- 
Ihhds of what /.s paid throughout all h eland! 

1 am convinced that tlie generality of the clergy by no means recci\e the tithe 
th('y are entitled to. J5y the tithe they arc entitled to you mean the full tenth ? 
'^’es, they never souL\ht it, nov received it^ — (G. Filzi^ciald^ Esq. Eei. Coin. 175.) — 
Pp. 83—86. ' ’ • 

Tlie incomes of tlie Irish Clergy. 

The enormity of the incomes of the Irish clergy is another of those violent imputations 
which have been so constantly and inconsiderately alleged against them. Here again 
the evidence before the houses ot Lords and Commons vefutes.the charge, and brands 
it with falsehood and injustice. Mr. GrifUth 2S2, No. 5.) states — 

” That there are 2 150 parishes in Ireland, aiul 1 122 heucticed clergymen — 1539 
parishes under the coinyiosiiion act, and 911 which are not. The average amount of 
the comyiosition of tithe (lay and clerical) in those 1539 parishes is 287/. 9.s. 6//.’’ 

Hating all the tithes as stated in the jiarliamentary reyiort (245. xii.) to be 600,000/. 
and deducting 50,000/. as belonging to bishops, oatliedrals, collegiate churches, &c. 
there remain 550,000/. for the parochial clergy. 1'his sum divided amongst 1 122 
beneficed clergymen will average to each 386/. 15 a-. 7r/.; to this maybe added the 
income ot about 90,000 acres ot glebe land, at 15 a\ yier acre, amounting to 67,500/. 
(as estimated in the Christian E.van/iner of Nov. 1831, p. 873). from which deduct 
the incomes of at least 1000 curates, at 75/. each, and the remaining gross income will 
be 542,500/., which would leave each incumbent 381/. 10.9. Ir/. yearly income ; estimat- 
ing according to report the expenses of collection, losses, &c. at 15 per cent, there 
would remain 324/. 9.v. lO^/. as the average income of each incumbent, at present 
arising out of tithes and lands. This calculation it will be at once seen is made upon 
the most liberal estimate — and when the expenses of induction are taken into con- 
sideration, together with those of a collegiate education nejiessary for a clergyman, 
the incidents to which a gentleman's condition is liable— generally the wants of a 
family — the obligation to maintain a residence where there arc no glebe houses, and 
where there are, the heavy incumbrances which almost always attend them — the 
numberless claims in the way of schools, charities, subscriptions, and so forth, the 
highest estimate which can be made of the average income of an Irish clergyman 
will appear anything but enormous, and the division of parishes, which is every day 
taking place, as it increases the number of incumbents, in the same proportion does 
it diminish their individual incomes.— Pp. 87 — 89. , 
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On the subject of the incomes of the Roman Catlvjlic clergy in Ireland, Dr. Doyle is 
reported to have stated before the Committee of the Mouse of Lords, in answer to the 
question — i. 

“ Have you any returns of the incomes of the Roman Catholic Priests ? — I got a 
return upon my appointment to my present ofRee o/'soon after; I wished to ascertain 
what was the amount of income in each parish, that I might in the distribution of 
those parisfles as benefices, be able to judge how they ought to be distributed. At 
that time I found that the different unions tlirough tlie diocese produced on an 
averag(*, somethin|; |is I recollect about 300/. per annum.” 

A writer in the ChjSslirm E.rnmhier (of Feb. 1831. p. 121*,) states — ^ 

I am quite certivn, from the information given me by intelligent Roman 
Catholics, that many of the parish priests in Munster receive upwards of JOOO/. 
.a-year, sdme in Tipjperary we know to rejoice in 1200/.*'' — P. 90. 
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The Note Book of a Coiotfrt/ Clergi/man. 
London : Seeleys. 1833, Pp. xiv. 
302. 

A VKRY well-written, well-conceived col- 
lection oft tales, illustrating the ministry 
of a clergyman amongst his parishioners. 
The preface states tliat the incidents arc 
borrowed from real occurrences ; — a litth* 
liberty must, we think, have neverthe- 
less been taken with them to introduce 
them as here recorded ; for the tale 
called “ Confession ” is surely too much 
beyond experience to be true. Rut he 
that as it may, we give the volume our 
best recommendation. Few things of 

the kind have pleased us so much. 

* 

• ** 

The Doctrine of the Trinifi/ in Unitj/f de- 
duced f}um the dl.srri/ninatire Terms 
emplotjed to designate the Divine Being 
by the inspired fVr iters of the Old Tes- 
tament. By A Mkmbkh of the 
Church of England. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 1833. Pp. xx. 125. 

The value of this treatise consists in the 
light thrown on the testimony to the 
Trinity, by the terms employed in the 
Hebrew to distinguish the Deity under 
his various characters and oilices. Ry 
considering the word Eloiiim to desig- 
nate, in connexion with singular verbs 
and pronouns, the Trinity — Al, God; 
Jehovah ami Adoni to mean eternal^ 
self-existent^ Judge.; and Ruach, Spirit^ 
an insight is obtained into the fuR de- 
velopment of the mystery of the supreme 
and sovereign Creator, and an answer 
given to objections against the great 
doctrine of our Church which human 
leaning cannot refute. The plan of the 


work is very simple — applying this inter- 
pretation to the passages cited, it is seen 
how extraordinary is the use which the 
sacred writers make of the names of the 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, em- 
ploying them more a])positely ami de- 
signedly than from our common version 
would appear. Wo can only cite two 
examples in illustration. 

“ 1 imagine the words Godhead — 
Trinity — ami T-ord God Almighty, 
to be the synonynics of Elohim. Per- 
haps the four first sentences in the 
Litany may help us to comprehend this 
important point. In the first sentence 
we pray to God the Fathm', — Al : in the 
second, to God the Son — J eiiovah, Ado- 
ni, Messiah: in the third, to God the 
Holy Ghost — Ruach,” P. xviii. 

“ Mark xii. 29. And Jesus answered him, 
The first of all the commandments 
is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord. 

“Deut. vi. 4. Hear, O Israel, Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah, 

“ Exod. XX. 3. Thoushalt have no other 
Elohim before me. 

“ Ilosea VI. G. For 1 desired mercy and 
not sacrifice, and the knowledge of 
Elohim more than burnt offerings.” 
“ Thus Christ, Moses, and Hosea, 
all agree.” 

We are somewhat surprised, that tb? 
author of these ingenious illnstraiions 
should have omitted to quote the extra- 
ordinary examples to be found in the 
history of Gideon (Judges vi.); there 
are some other passages of equal import- 
ance also passed over. But on the whole, 
we must give unqualified praise to this 
publication, for it supplies a vacancy in 
tlie arguments on the dodtrine involved, 
« 
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and is, we think, calculated to do essen- 
tial service to truth, and espedally tliose 
doubters of awful truths, the Divinity of 
Christ — and the existence of the Triune 
God. 


realms in Metre, seterted from the Psnlms 
of David, suited to the Feasts and Fasts 
of the' Church, and other Occasions of 
Public Worship, New York: Swords, 
Stanford and Co. 1833. Pj). 60. 
Hymns of the Protestant Epifcopat Church 
in the United Stales of Aineiiva; set 
forth in Genet al Conventions of the said 
Church, in the Years of our Lo///'1789, 
1808, and 1826. (Stereotyped by 
James Conner, New York.) >)ew 
York: T. and Swords, 127, llroad- 
way. 1829. Pp. 50. 

These two collections are hound in one, 
in the copy transmitted by the publisher. 
We wish something of the kind was set 
forth in England, to spare the want 
of unity in our Churches respecting 
Psalmody. A fashion is creeping in 
amongst some of our brctlireii, of intro- 
ducing into their services, to the exclu- 
sion of the Psalms and the old legitimate 
(diureh Hymns, the modern doggrel of 
the day. The Convocation would be as 
useful in this resjiect as tlio Convention. 

These collections of Hymns contain 
lip.HebeF s Missionary Hymn,Ai\& several 
others by liiin and Montgomery, from 
whoso Christian Psuhiiist tliey ajipear 
to have been taken. The merit of others 
is not equal to tliosc ; hut on the whole 
it is a very respectable collection, and 
might safely he used in our Churches 
and Chapels. 

David and Goliath ; or, an Attempt to 
prove that the JSewtonian System of 
Astronomy is directly opposed to the 
Scriptures, and in very many instances 
contrary to Jieason and Fad ; also that 
the Scriptures give the truest and most 
reasonable Account of Astronomy ; to- 
gether with an Hypothesis agieeing 
tvith Scripture, Reason, F].cpcrieuce, 
our Senses, and known Facts, in which 
is included a new Method of Ascer- 
taining the Size and Distance of the 
Sun, Moon, 8{c. William Lander, 
Sen., Mere, Wills. Illustrated by En- 
gravings. Mere : For the Author.. 
London : Pattie, High-street, St.* 
Giles's. 1833. Pp. viii. 107. 

The county of Wilts seems to be a land 
of modern Magi. W e have reproved the 
ScripturalGeologisis, because they are en- 


thasiasts ; and, seeing to what an extent 
their principles are working, we think 
oiir reproofs were called for. But no- 
thing in Bugg, or Brown of Ameshury, 
or* even the learned exposition of M. 
Chauhard, equals the grotesqueness of 
this present undertaking, wherein David, 
alias William Lander, sen., of Mere, 
Wilts, Imrls a pebble at Goliath, r/ /ms Sir 
Isaac Newton, krit.* The “ partnriunt 
mtmtes ” of tlie title ushers in the “ ridi- 
cnliis mus " of tAe argument and hypo -0 
thesis, that “ the <iitn moves^ round the 
earth** and not “ the earth round t/w 
sun ,** ! and, as if the force of absurdity 
could no further go, there is a frontis- 
piece representing the David of Mere, in 
a standing posture, having his left hand 
in his waistcoat, which at “ the fre- 
quent solicitations of one of the author’s 
younger sons” (as we are expressly told 
in an advertisement), was substinued for 
a view of David’s conquest over Goliath ! 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” saith 
tlie jjreacher. 

We really should not have noticed this 
folly at all, had it not been 9111 * wish to 
pi^t our readers in possession of ws much 
as possible of the state of Script ui e know- 
ledge 111 the country ; and as we doubt 
not that Mr. Lander, of Merc, is not a 
“ lara acts,'* however he may think so, 
we us(‘ him as an example, of that love 
for Scripture apjilication which seems so 
much the tashion now-a-days. To refute 
or analyse this “ David and Goliath,” 
would he breaking a tly on tlie wheel; 
besides the book is worth tlie money as a 
jest-book, and such of our readers as 
wudt t 9 be made to laugh long and 
heartily, should buy the book (it costs 
only bs.) for tb.eir own sake, if not for 
the author’s, whose poetry, interspersed 
here and there, is quite as original aj. 
his argonnents, his hypothesis, l»is inea- 
snremeiits, his instruments, and his 
design ! 

Learned as Moses was in all the 
learning of I’igypt, it is “ un pen tru)> 
fort ** to make him teach astronomy and 
geology in this way: by-and-liy, we 
shall have a system ot political economy, 
or the poor laws concocted out of the 
Pentateuch (a set-olf to what is going 
on in South Carolina College), or some 
other equally inane and misapplied in- 
vestigation of what was never intended 
to be so miserably treated of. Jf we go 
on much longer thus, we may follow up 
the advice of Omar, and burn the Bod- 
leian ; for with Mr. Lander sen. and a 
caput of scriptural geologists, we shall 
have the finest university of biblicals in 
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the universe. Our Cambridge mode- 
rators may now shut up the schools. 

“ It is said,” says our author, “ a sol- 
dier's musket will carry a ball a mile ; 
for the sake of argument, let us suppoS^e 
in four seconds, and fired eastward, the 
direction in ^hicli the earth is said to 
move in its diurnal motion. Now this 
diurnal motion of the earth would carry 
the man who shoot^' the ball a mile in 
the same time ; (for in turning 900 miles 
pn hour, it moves a mile in four seconds) ; 
consequently, as the ball and the man 
are both going in the pamc direction, the 
earth travelling at the same pace as the 
ball, they would arrive at the end of the 
mile together; and if the ball went twice 
as swift as the man in this case, it would 
not appear to the person who shot it to 
go but half a ?uih\ But if we try it by 
the annual motion of the earth, which is 
said to be 08,000 miles an hour, the 
earth would then j)ass a mile in the 
niueAernth jiart of a second ; and although 
the ball, if shot in the same direction as 
the earth, be supposed to pass a mile in 
the same time, yet the man would be 
carried* by ttie earth at the same pac/^ ; 
and to the same distance in that time ! 
just as a man on horseback keeps pace 
witii his horse. Now we know, that in 
shooting a ball from a musket in the 
direction which the earth, in its diurnal 
motion, is said to move, the man who 
shoots does not arrive at the end of the 
mile at the same time as the ball, and 
TllKRFIFOKK th('Ca) th is CLKARLY FROVKO 

to be iMMOVEAijLK, Scti, And I hope 
that now I may be allow«d to say that 
the head of the iriant is fairly cut 4 ^ 1 ”?!!!!! 
— Pp. lOi, 102. 

We should think, after this, that even 
Sir Richard Phillips, whose nose must 
J)C henceforth considered out of joint, 
would not have a better claim to the 
title of David, than our Mere philo- 
sopher. 


A Sernwn, preached at a Visitation holden 
in the Parish Clan eh of Holy Hood, 
Stmthampion, on Monday, MaylQ, 1831. 
By the Rev. S. B. Vince, M. A. JAcar 
of Rini^ivood, and late Fellow of King* s 
College, Cambridge. London ; Riving- 
tons. 8vo. Pp. 14. « 

This sermon has been very lately placed 
in our hands ; but, though delivered 


above two years ago, we feel ourselves 
called upo^i, in these fearful times, to di- 
rect attention to the subject of which it 
treats. It is a ])lain and forcible state- 
ment of^ the benefits resulting from a 
learned clergy, qualified by their attain- 
ments to repel the cavils of the adver- 
sary, and to support the national religion 
upon the basis of revealed truth. We 
trust that this brief notice will obtain for 
Mr. Vince’s appeal the serious 'consider- 
ation which it deserves. 


Paternal Advice to Young Men on enter- 
ing' into Life. New Edition, much 
enlarged. London : Groombridge. 
f333. 

A ‘second edition of this little work 
shews that our recommendation of it, last 
year, was not only just, but useful. We 
have it now with additional matter, and, 
consequently, with additional interest; 
and again do not hesitate to recommend 
it to the young “on entering life,” as 
containing narrations which may act as 
useful checks to the mind untutored to 
the world. 


An Address to the Deans and Chapters of 
the Cathedral Churches in England and 
Wales, on the Elerinm of Bishops : to 
which is ptefied, a Prayer for the Or- 
thodojc Catholics, tvhile their Church is 
under Persecution. By a Prksisyter 
IN THE Diocese of Canteriiury. 
London; Riving tons. 1833. 8vo. 
Pp. 43. 

The object of this address is to condemn 
the principle oU'onje d'6liic : or, imHhcr 
words, of deans and clia])ters being 
obliged to receive and to acknowledge as 
bishops, whomsoever any existing go- 
vernment, Socinian or otherwise, may 
please to nominate. 

Thcautlior warmly contends that every 
chapter should have the power of reject- 
ing those whom they may not think in 
all points qualified to be beneficial to the 
Protestant Establishment, without sub- 
jecting themselves to the by no means 
pleasant consequences ai prtemunire : as- 
serting that the anomalous law, which he 
now thinks must press upon the con- 
science, should be repealed, and the 
•power which is said to be possessed, 
should be virtually exercised. 
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A SERMON 

IN BEHALF OF S. P. C. K. & S. P. O. 

St. Matt. vi. 10. 

“ Thy kingdom come** 

Tiierk are few portions of Scripture wliicli desprve moVe serious 
consideration tlian tliat in which our Lord has taught his disciples how 
to pray, and yet T fear there are few passages of holy writ whose mean- 
ing, from a want of such consid;uation, is less rightly understood than 
that which contains the Tiord’s own prayer. Christians, alas ! are too 
apt to repeat its form of sound words, without comprehending or endea- 
vouring to comprehend, what is tlic sense which these words are in- 
tended to convey ; and 1 douht whether this is more the case with any 
other part of that Prayer than the petition which I have chosen for my 
text on the present occasion. Let us then devote a few moments to the 
examination of that petition, and, after having explained wdiat appears 
to be its true meaning, proceed to a])ply it, as 1 think it mayreacjily be 
applied, to the objects which we have this day more especially in view.^' 
May the Spirit of him, who has taught us thus to pray, be with us 
whilst we consider his own words 1 

Now the words to be considered are few indeed in number: — “ Thy 
kingdom comc.’^ But they are abundant in important meanln*^ ; as we 
shall, I think, readily perceive, when we have determined, first, wdiat is 
to be understood by the expression, “ the kingdom of God,” or, of “ our 
Father which is in heaven ; ” and secondly, Avhat we arc intended to 
desire when we ))ray that that kingdom may come. 

In Scri})ture then, in general, there is onc^sense in which God’s king- 
dom is spoken of, when it 3'efcrs to his universal government over the 
whole of created nature. Thus, not to mention many other such par- 
sages, it is declared in the Book of Daniel, that “ the Most Highest^ 
nileth in the kingdom of men that “ ITis dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, and his kingdom from generation to generation : and all the 
inhabitants of the earth are re[)uted as nothing : and he docth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth : and none can stay his liaiid, or say unto him. What docsf 
thou ? ” (Dan. iv. 32 , 35 .) Whilst the Psalmist records, that “ the 
Lord hath prepared his seat in heaven, and his kingdom ruleth over 
all.” (Ps. ciii. 19.) It must then he at once evident that, in this sense, 
we cannot pray that the kingdom of God may come ; for these passages 
plainly declare that, according to this view, it is jj,heady fully come. In 


* The substance of this Sermon was preached some years ago, in the course of a 
series of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. On that occasion, an allusion only was made 
to the claims of the two Societies, ot which a moie full account is now given. On the 
next Sunday, a respectable farmer, who heard it, came forward of his own accord, and 

offered fivQ, shillings for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which he has 
continued annually ever since. ^ 
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this respect it is complete and perfect, and therefore cannot possibly be 
advanced or extended. This cannot then be the sense in which it was 
used by our Lord in the words before us. 

Another sense in which this expression is Employed in Scripture, and 
especially ifi the New Testament, is when it is applied to the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel upon earth ; when it »is used to represent the state of 
the gospel in thev world. This is “ the kingdom of God,” or what is the 
same expression, “ the kingdom of heaven,” which Jesus Christ, .the Son 
M God himself, came to establish amongst men. This is the kingdom 
of God, which he told the unbelieving Jews was come unto them, (Matt, 
xii. 28.) tliongh t^iey would not receive it : this is the kingdom of God 
which is represented in so many of our Lord’s beautiful parables, as 
being established, as increiising, and as about to increase, until the 
kingdoms of this world shall in the en?l become entirely the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ. (Rev. x1. 15.) In this sense, then, as 
the gospel-kingdom upon earth, it is quite clear that our Lord’s disciples 
might well be taugJit to pray that God’s kingdom miglit come, might 
advance, and continue to advance, until the gospel shall have spread 
through all lands, and all nations of the earth shall have become truly 
Christian, and all mankind been brought under the divine dominion of 
the gospel of Christ. 

There is, however, one otheii sense in which we find “ the kingdom 
of God” spoken of in the New Testament ; and it is one which is most 
closely connected with that last mentioned. The expression sometimes 
refers to the state of the blessed in the world to come. It is that final 
state oftCternal bliss and perfection to which the gospel-state upon 
earth directly leads. In short, the one is the consummation and per- 
fection of the other. The one is the kingdom of grace ; the other the 
kingdom of glory. The one, the church militant on earth ; the other, 
the church triumphant in heaven. And it is remarkable that in Scrip- 
ture the apostles and faithfuj amongst the early Christians are con- 
tinually represented as ddsiring and praying ’ that blissful state 
might come to them, and come quickly. To that state they expected 
that the second coming of the Lord would introduce them ; and hence 
they are repeatedly described as looking forward, with most earnest 
wishes, to that glorious, though awful, event. For we find them spoken 
of as waiting for it, as longing for it, and as hastening towards it, even 
regarding it as bringing to them their final deliverance from all misery, 
.and an entrance into joy eternal. 

We may now see, at one view, the three chief, if not the only, senses 
in which the expression, “ the kingdom of God,” is used in Scripture. 
We must also, I think, perceive, that of these the second is the one 
which suits best with the petition of my text, in which the apostles are 
taught to pray that God’s kingdom might come. 

It is very possible indeed that our Lord might intend that his dis- 
ciples should not confine their views merely to the advancement of the 
gospel kingdom in this world, but should fix their hopes and desires, 
as we find they did fix them, on the eternal blessedness and glory 
promised to them in the world to come. But I cannot persuade myself 
that such was his chief object in this petition. The second sense of the 
expression, the kingdom of God,” when viewed as referring to tlxe 
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present establishment am^ gradual progress of the gospel upon earth, 
suits far better with *the ,petition of the prayer which goes before, apd 
the one which follows, both which clearly refer to present blessings^ 

Besides, let us consider, *that at the time when this prayer wa^Ubm- 
posed, the kingdom of the Gospel could hardly be said to have come at 
all. It had indeed been proclaimed by John the Baptist as near at 
hand. -It had been proclaimed by the Son of God himself as being 
near. The peculiar nature of the gospel kingdom', with its laws and 
precepts, had been, in some degree, made known.* But as yet these <• 
things had been but liftle received. In fact, th(‘ gospel-kingdom, if 
really begun on earth,* had as yet secured to itself Ifut a very narrow* 
footing. In this state of things we must at once perceive how very 
suitable it was that the apostles^ should be taught to pray, that that 
kingdom might come ; that is, that the religion of their beloved Master 
might be fully made known to {hem, and through them to the rest of 
the world. 

Nor w’ill this petition, I think, be found to be less suitable for us 
now than it was for them. It is true indeed that the kingdom of the 
gospel has been long established in the w^orld. For nearly 1,800 years 
it has been gradually extending its dominion from land to land, and 
from shore to shore. But how many millions and millions of^nankind 
arc yet without the limits of its rule! dlow many arc strangers to its 
good tidings ! And so long as this continues ; so long as a single 
nation, or a single city, or even a single individual, remains watiiout 
the pale of the gospel, so long may w^e justly pray, even iu its original 
sense, to God the Father of heaven, that his kingdom may come. 

But even to our own country, yes, and to our ownselves, this same 
prayer ap])lies, and that most fully and decidedly. It is true, thanks 
be to God ! tliat the sound of the glad-tidings of the gos])el has for many 
hundred years been heard in this our highly favoured land. The 

kingdom of God lias, thus far at least, Jong siii(?e come to us. But, 

brethren, it becomes a (jucstion for our serious consideration, whether 
we have each one for ourselves really received it? We may indeed 
have been in some sense placed within the limits of that kingdom ; we 
may have been, by the blessed rite of baptism, enrolled amongst the 
favoured number of the children of the kingdom ; we may farther pro- 
fess and call ourselves subjects of our heavenly King : but w^e must 
never forget that tit at kingdom is of a ])oculiar character. It is a s])i- 
rilual kingdom. “Behold,” says our Saviour to his disciples, “the • 
kingdom of God is within yon.” (Luke xvii. 21.) In other cases 
it consists in the possession of certain internal principles and dispo- 
sitions of the heart and mind. It is morever a kingdom of practical 
righteousness. “ The kingdom of God,” says St. Paul, “ is not meat 
and drink;” not conruicd to mere outward forms and ceremonies; 

“ but righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xiv. 17.) 
And every part of the gospel proves that it is vain, that it is worse 


* It may, I think, be doubted, whether the gospel -kingdom was really begun, or, in 
other words, the Church of Christ regularly founded and established, until the day of 
Pentecost, which, according to its natural interpretation, was the gathering in of the 
first-fruits of the gospel-harvest. ■ * 

VOL.'XV. NO. XTT. 5 A 
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than vain, to call ourselves subjects of Ged’s kingdom, if we will not 
have his Son Jesus Christ to reign over us; if we* will not allow him 
to have supreme dominion in «>ur hearts, unlimited authority over our 
minds, and an unquestionable sovereignty over our whole life and 
conduct, r b'rom all this it must, be clear that our prayers should be 
ever oftered up for all wdio profess and*c*all themselves Christians ; that 
to every one of them the kingdom of God may come in power and in 
truth. For those, ‘of course, who are nearest and dearest to us, should 
we pray in a mo?e especial manner. But not for them alone. No. 
Our prayers should be for all to whom our prayers may be of use ; 
none, however divided from us by distance or other circumstances, 
should be omitted ; and in every case the prayer should be with true 
sincerity of heart. Thus, for instance, the Christian minister’s feeling 
for all under his charge should be shewn to be such as that expressed 
by holy Samuel ; — ‘‘ God forbid thftt 1 sliould sin against God in 
ceasing to pray for you” (1 Sam. xii. 23.); whilst the people’s return 
should ever be to him, “ The Lord be with thy spirit.” (Church Service.) 
So parents should intercede for their children, and children for their 
parents ; husbands should petition for their wives, and wives for their 
husbands ; brethren should plead for brethren, and friends for friends ; 
and non^ should forget even their enemies, persecutors or slanderers.” 
Their prayer should ever be,dhat to each and every one the kingdom 
of God may come. 

But wdiiJst we are taking this charitable and enlarged view of the 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer now before us, with reference to others, we 
must not, forget our own deep and vital interest in it. If the coming of 
the kingdom of God is of so much value to our brethren, we must 
remember that it is no less valuable to ourselves. It is a matter of the 
utmost importance that we should examine ourselves, and that not by 
tlic conduct or opinion of others, but by the unerring standard of the 
divine precepts and^laws of Jhc gospel; and so should search and sec 
what influence, what power, and wliat dominion the gracious and holy 
principles of the gospel have over each of us. 

And what, ray brethren, would be the result of that inquiry amongst 
us ? Some, I fear, so far from finding themselves to be willing 
and faithful subjects of the kingdom of God, would, by the unholy 
character of their lives, or by the unchristian state of their hearts, be 
proved to be under the decided dominion of the great enemy of God 
and man ; .being led captive, at his will, by the destroyer of im- 
mortal souls. Many more, who, if they arc not so decidedly the 
bondslaves of the evil one ; if not thus open rebels against the King of 
Heaven, would appear to be far, alas! too far removed from yielding 
themselves, their souls, and minds, and hearts, entirely, as the word of 
God demands, to the spiritual government of their crucified Redeemer. 

And perhaps theri may be some amongst us in this deplorable, this 
perilous situation. Oh, if there be but one, let me entreat you to con- 
sider the tremendous danger in which you stand! Remember the 
purpose which your Creator had in view in having you placed early 
within the limits of his kingdom. It was that you might be saved 
through his Son ; that you might be f)reserved from the dqnger of the 
eneifiy, being trained up, under divine g^ace, in the knowledge and fear 
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of God ; that you might ^erve him in rigliteousness and holiness all 
the days of your lifd ; aud that, when duly prepared for such happiness, 
you might be made partakers of the inheritance of the saints in the 
kingdom of God’s eternal glory. Pause then awhile, and think what 
must be the consequence, if you disregard his goodness •and rebel 
against his holy will! What Must be your fate, if ye will despise the 
riches of his grace, and neglect so great salvation 1 \ forbear now to 

draw the picture. I leave it to be drawn by the ^ower of your own 
imaginations. Oh be wise whilst you may. Consider whilst you have* 
the opportunity. If ydu feel the danger of your present condition, let 
this bring you low upon your knees before the throfte of your Father 
which is in heaven. Pray unto him for Christ’s sake, who died for your 
sins, that his kingdom may comp within you ; that it may come in the 
fulness of heavenly grace, and in the power of divine truth. Accept of 
God in Christ, not only as your Saviour, but as your King. Yield 
yourselves to him as your Prince — to rule in your lieart, to govern, in 
short, by his Spirit, your every thought, and word, and work. And so 
let it be your daily prayer to God, “ Thy kingdom come.” 

It must not however be supi)osed that the utterance of the petition for 
themselves is to be confined to those only whom I have just described. 
No. The prayer is evidently given for the use of all ; we nyiy there- 
fore rest assured it is suited to the case of all. And who, my brefhrcn, 
will pretend to question this ? None, I trust, to whom I speak. Who 
is there amongst us, I would ask, that must not own that we have all 
reason, daily and liourly, to pray, that, in some sense at least, the 
kingdom of God may come to us more and more fully ? Who us there 
that has arrived at such a knowledge, such a belief, and such a love of 
the doctrines of the gospel, as to have nothing farther, in these respects, 
to desire or to j)ray for ? Who is there that has attained to such a 
perfection in the practice of the precepts of Christ’s humbling, self- 
denying, and charitable religion, as to nevd no farflier supplies of divine 
grace to work in them any spiritual or practical improvement ? I trust, 
my beloved brethren, there are none of you wlio entertain of themselves 
such proud and presumptuous notions. Far be it from us to do so! 
By the grace of God wo may not be like some, the servants and slaves^ 
of sin ; yet have we full and sufficient reason to ])ray that the kingdom 
of God may come more and more to us. Yes, as long as human nature 
remains the same ; and as long as this world is a state of trial ; so long 
may wc, and ought we, to pray that we may grow in grace and in the * 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that, as we advance in years we 
may increase in spiritual wisdom, and in favour with God and man ; 
and that, as we have received, how we ought to w^alk and please God, 
so we may abound more and more. 

Thus, then, we see how much valuable meaning is contained in the 
few words of my text, “ Thy kingdom come ! ” Wc see what an enlarged 
and delightful view may justly be taken of them! But wc must not 
stop even here. It will be well to ask, before we conclude, whether 
this view of them does not require of us to perform some active and 
practical duties in accordance with it ? Will it, I mean to say, be 
sufficient in our devotions to repeat this petition, however earnestly, 
without using any means ourselves to bring about the things whiCh we 
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there ask for ? Far from it. God Almighty, we know, now usually 
works his purposes by the use of human means.' He does not by a 
miracle make men what they ov.ght to be simply because he is asked 
to do so. No. He gives men means, and exfiects them to employ them. 
He declares to men his will 'm his w(srd ; he then puts into their 
hearts the desire to do that will ; then*blesses their sincere endeavours 
to do it ; and finally brings them to a successful end. And knowing 
this, as we do, shall we then content ourselves with mere language 
♦-of the lips, or evert with only desires of the heart ? Shall we, wdiilst 
we pray that God’s kingdom may come, cither tb ourselves or others, at 
the same time prdlSiime to sit at our ease, and do nothing to promote its 
advance or its perfection ? Alas, it would be but a jioor spirit of de- 
votion ; it would be but little better than a mockery of prayer, if it be 
not accompanied by the most active and steadfast exertions in the same 
direction towards which our ])etitions point. For instance ; 

(1.) With regard to ourselves: — Can we think our prayer, when 
uttered in our own behalf, will avail us any thing if we do not with it use 
all those blessed means of grace which our Lord has appointed as in- 
struments for cnablingus to begin, continue, and end the great work of 
our salvation ? Can we think that our Fatlier which is in heaven will 
grant ouj pctitirjn if we neglect the frequent and devout reading or 
liearihg of the word of the kingdom — the Holy Scriptures ; or if we arc 
careless about either private or public worship ; or even if we wilfully 
turn away from the groat feast of the kingdom of heaven — the Lord’s 
Supper ? No. iVfy brethren, we dare not say, wc think tliat God will 
cause his ‘kingdom to come to us in power, unless we seek it by the 
constant, frequent, and devout use of every means of grace. Oh, let 
us then, brethren, ever remember this, when we would pray to Cod for 
ourselves, and especially when we say, in the words now before us, 

Thy kingdom come.” Hut, 

(2.) With regard tb those >v]io may bo connected with us, or are in 
any way placed under our charge ; any one who really knows and feels 
the value of the gospel, will be especially anxious that it may be made 
known to those who are near and dear to them, or who may be under 
their care and protection. For all such he will naturally offer up his 
intercessions and prayers. Hut can we suppose that any prayers, 
however earnest and devout, will appear sincere and well-pleasing in the 
sight of God, unless they be accompanied by the use of all such means 
• as may be likely to procure for them the blessings prayed for in their 
behalf? Would it be sufficient, for instance, for the Christian minister 
to pray for the people committed to his charge, that they may advance 
in the faith, and knowledge, and practice of the gospel, without any 
endeavour, on hts part, to show them the good way, and to lead them 
into it? And will it he enough for the parent to pray for his children, 
if lie docs not use all such means as he has in his power to instruct 
them, or docs not seek, by his admonition and example, to guide them 
in the way that they should go, and, by his watchful care and serious 
warning, and, if necessary, his correction, to keep those from every evil 
path ? Or, lastly, will any one’s prayer for those who may be near or 
dear to him, be counted sincere, unless he also take such proper oppor- 
tunitfes as offer of giving to them good apd sound advice ? Assuredly 
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not. Here also, in all oases when we pxay, we must show by our acts 
that our prayers are earnest and sincere. 

(3.) And lastly ; so moreover with^regard to all mankind, whether 
Heathens or Christians, the same truth holds good. Wlien, being con- 
vinced ourselves of the inestimable blessing of the gospel Christ, we 
are led, in the words of my text, to pray that God’s kingdom may come 
by his- gospel to those who, whether at home or abroad ;».are yet strangers 
to it, either in part or altogether ; it will be little better than trifling 
with prayer, if we do not prove the sincerity of our cfesires by our zeal on* 
endeavours, as far as* we are able, to convey the truth ofnlfe ever- 
blessed gospel to their ears and hearts. Our first and chief efforts i’u 
this work will of course be directed to those who are nearest home. If 
we know the value of gospel- blessings, we shall surely omit no means 
which are placed within our poper, of extending the influence of the 
gospel immediately around us. If we have any real attachment to our 
Lord, we shall surely seek, ])y our example, by our active exertions in 
our several stations, by our instructions and advice according to our 
respective situations in life, by our influence and authority, and by such 
other methods as are within our reacli, to increase the number of his 
faithful subjects, by spreading abroad, and especially here at home, the 
saving knowledge of tlie gospel amongst all men. • 

And here then I come to the subfect to which I propose this day 
more })articularly to draw your attention. T [)roceed to recommend to 
your support two of those (’hristiau Soci('ties which have for their 
object the advancement of the kingdom of God at home and abroad ; 1 
mean, The Society vor pkomoiino Christian KNowLKUoIi:, "and The 
Society for pRovAoATiNii the (jospel in Foreign Parts. And for 
this purpose 1 will, as shortly as possible, stit before you the plans 
which each Society pursues in the several branches of its labours in 
the cause of the G()S])el. 

I. liCt me speak of the Society for prftnK\ting Christian Knowledge ; 
and licrc let me draw your attention to a very remarkable fact. It is 
now more than 130 years since this Society was first established. Its 
beginning was on thiswise. A small number of members of the Church ^ 
of Fngland, as eminent for piety as high in station, met together in 
London early in the year 1008, for the purpose of seeing what could be 
done to check the career of vice and immorality. The result of their 
consultation was that they came to this excellent resolution ; that, 

‘‘ Whereas the growth of vice and immorality is greatly owing to gross* 
ignorance of the principles of the Christian religion, wc, whose names 
are underwritten, do agree to meet together, as oiten as wc can con- 
veniently, to consult (under the conduct of Divine Providence and 
assistance) how we may be able, by due and lawful methods, to pro- 
mote Christian Knowledge.” And from this smalj beginning the Society 
has gradually increased, during upwards of L30 years, even till it has 
arrived at its present noble station amongst our numerous Christian 
institutions. To attemj)t to trace its progress during that period in the 
short space which is now left me would he useless ; nor is it necessary. 
It will he sulhcient for me now to state the plans which it is still pur- 
suing for^ihe promotion of Christian Knowledge. ^ 

(h,) In the first, and abov*j all, this Society publishes and distributes 
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the word of God, and that not only in Englisli,:. but also in the Welsh, 
the native Irish, the Manks, and the Bengalee and Tamul languages, 
besides having at times assisted its distribution in several other tongues. 
It is, in fact, and ever has been from the* first, essentially a Bikle 
Society, ^^lie Bible, that heaven-sent instrument by which the king- 
dom of God is chiefly advanced, and the gospel of the kingdom, this 
Society does distiibute in almost every variety of form and edition, in 
the most perfect prfht, and at a rate decidedly cheaper than it can be 
procured any where* else in this country. Brethren, on this ground, 
then, it'chxirns your support. 

(2.) This Institution, added to its being a Bible Society, is also a 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. For it publishes and circu- 
lates, at the lowest possible price, a v^ist number of different editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and that in several other languages besides English ; and also 
distributes the admirable Homilies of our Church, both the whole in 
one volume, and the most important in separate tracts. To tliose who 
know any thing of the value of the Book of Common Prayer and 
Homilies, this part of its labours must, I am sure, give this Society 
another strong claim on their liberal support. 

(3.) Tips Institution is a Relioious Tract Society. For it prints, 
at a most w'onclerfiilly cheap rate, tracts and treatises written according 
to the soundest doctrine of sacred truth ; and most of them composed 
in the most affectionate style, and in the plainest language. And here, 
not to wrong you by giving too long an account of the I'racts on the 
list, I will just observe, that there you will find works of an awakening 
nature to arouse the dead in trespasses and sins. There you will meet 
with treatises tending to root out infidelity from the heart, and to implant 
the saving knowledge of the gospel in its place. Tliere arc books to 
explain the Scriptures to the ignorant, and to prove how beanlifully 
the doctrines, the prayers, andrscrviccs of our Church agree with the 
\vords and spirit of the Scriptures. There you will find incitements to 
prayer in general, to private, family, and public prayer ; warnings to 
those wlio neglect tlie privilege of public worship and of hearing the 
^Vord of God ; and calls to all, of every class, to partake of all the means 
of grace, and especially of the Lord’s ow n Supper. And here, once 
more, is another real claim which the Society has on your liberal 
support. 

* Lastly, this Institution is a Society for llie Promotion of Schools. 
For from its lists you may supply yourselves, at a most moderate rate, 
with such hooks and cards as are most useful and necessary in the 
management of daily or Sunday schools. To give some idea of the 
extent of usefulness to which this Society has arrived, I would just 
mention, from the last year’s Report, that it lias during that period 
distributed 120,750 Bfbles and Testaments, 107,8H^ Prayer Books, &c. 
which, with Tracts, will make a Wal of religious publications, 1,71 5,323. 

Here then I close the history of the claims of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, merely observing that it does not confine 
its supplies of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books and Tracts, to this 
country alone, but sends them most liberally to India, to Canada, to 
the Indies, to France, to Italy, and qthcr foreign lands. But, 
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II. We come to considdr, for a few moments, the claims of the other 
Christian Institution, — the Society for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. As the object of the* former Society was to distribute 
religious books, so the cA)ject of this Society is to assist in building 
Churches abroad, and sending out clergymen as Missionaries to foreign 
parts. Tliis Institution was established in the same year as its sister 
Society, — in 1098 ; and, from that time to this, it In^s been employed 
in advajicing the kingdom of God according to its means, increasing its 
efforts in proportion as its funds are increased, in Abe several scenes (if 
its labours, in North America, in India, and in Africa. , . 

Its first exertions have ever been, and still are, in behalf of those who 
there arc already Christians.* Its object is to make and preserve them 
pure and steadfast in the faitli ;^and hence it has ever directed its aid to 
the supply and support of Churches and Christian Ministers, amongst 
those who have gone from tliis^land of spiritual abundance, and settled 
where the sound of the gospel is seldom or never heard. But it was 
also, I believe, the first Society ever formed in the world for missionary 
purposes ; and in this good work of propagating the gos])el in foreign 
parts it has continually advanced. Its ^linisters are Missionaries, being 
sent forth to ])ropagat(‘ and s[)read abroad the gospel of Cfiirist amongst 
multitudes, who, without its aid, would never hear its blessed sound. 
And do you ask what this Society Jias done, or is novv dohig, to 
advance the coming of the kingdom of God ? I must first point to the 
United States of America, and shew you there a Christian Cliurch, 
agreeing most closely in its doctrines, and almost to the letter in its 
services, with our own beloved Church, wliich owed its beginning, in 
great measure, to this Society. If the time would allow me, I might 
set before you the cb.aractcr of its Bishops and Clergy, the good order 
of its dioceses, the flourishing state of its congregations, the piety of 
its members. But I must forbear, with only one observation on the fact, 
that it is delightful to find that, though npvv no loi/ger our fellow-subjects, 
the two countries having been separated by war, the members of tliat 
Church cherish for this country, for our Church, and for the Society 
for propagating the Gospel, the most lively feelings of affection and 
gratitude. * 

I pass on to the Canadas, to Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; and 
there I may point to a Church in every respect resembling our own ; 
the members of wliich, in most parts, depend almost entirely on this 
Society for the support of their Ministers. - 

By the last Report we find that the Society has, in North America, 
no less than one hundred and forty missionaries, and nearly one hundred 
schoolmasters, besides a number of catechists. 

From North America I turn to the labours of the Society in British 
India; and there you will find that, besides the missionaries and cate- 
chists which it supports, near Madras, the SocietJ" has been most instru- 
mental in establishing and supporting a noble College at Calcutta, 
called Bishop’s College, where persons, and especially native Indians, 
are prepared .and instructed, in order that they may go forth as efficient 
missionaries, to preach the gospel, in their own languages, to the 
benighterl people of those lands. And when we consider that out of 
upwwds of ^ hundred millions of the inhabitants of India, thi greater 
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part are either Hindoos, bowing down to.stotl^s and stones, or Mahom- 
edans, worshipping the impostor Mahomet, and. both sunk down in the 
depths of the grossest ignorance, sui)crstition, and profligacy, we may 
at once sec of what importance it must bc^ to support an institution 
which pronjises, under God, to cpufer on them most abundantly the 
blessings of spiritual light and heavenly* knowledge. 

It is impossibk?, in the short space allowed me, to do justice. to the 
subject of this Soci(?ty’s labours in the great cause of the gospel. But 
1 think I have said enough to shew, that it is actively useful in 
advancing the kingdom of God, and therefore is well deserving of the 
support of all tlios6 amongst us who are accustomed to pray, and ready 
to act, for the promotion of that divine and* heavenly work. And never 
did this Society more deserve our suppfjrt ; never did it more need our 
assistance. In almost every page of its Report we are reminded that 
the harvest is great, but the labourers iri every part of it are few. The 
words of almost every missionary arc, “ Come over and help us and 
gladly would the Society answer to these calls, but it has not the funds 
to send forfn more labourers into the Lord’s vineyard. It has of late 
years greatly increased its ministers ; and nothing but want of funds 
prevents their farther increase every year. And now, unhappily, at the 
very moment when more aid is daily reejuired from it, — now, when emi- 
grants* are going out in multitud(?s from amongst us, — it has pleased the 
Government of this country to determine to take from the Society the 
help with which they have for a length of time supplied it ; and thus tlic 
Society will be deprived, in the year 1834, of more than half its power of 
doing goiKk So that, if some great exertion be not made in its favour 
by its friends, the Society, so far from being able to give additional 
spiritual instruction to those who so dec])ly need it, by opening new 
missions, will be deprived of its ability to supply even those who are 
now the objects of its care. Under these distressing circumstances 
I trust that you will ^ve your ^uayer, and lend your utmost aid, in its 
behalf. 

Let me then, brethren, address you generally in conclusion. If you 
believe that God has established his gospel-kingdom upon earth ; if you 
^believe that he wishes that kingdom to he enlarged ; if you believe that 
he allo^l^s human means to accomplish iiiat his gracknis purpose ; if 
you believe, as I think you must believe, that the two Societies for 
which I have been pleading are suited in any degree to advance this 
•work ; — O come forward liberally in tlieir support ! If yo\i value true 
Christianity ; if you value the doctrines and services of our beloved 
Churcli. prove the genuine sincerity of your feelings and views by this 
work of charity and labour of love. 

Finally, brethren, daily let us pray, that God’s kingdom may come ; 
and wliilst we so pray, let us take this and every opportunity, let iis 
adopt this and every other means jflaced in our power, of bringing our 
prayer to pass. Then may we justly feel assured, that the blessing of 
God Almighty will rest on our prayers and on our endeavours, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our blessed Lord and Saviour. 


D. I. E. 
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.BISHOP MALTBy’s LI^T.* 


Dug aid Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers ’of Man^ 
Book III. 

Dr. Leland on the Necessity and Advan- 
tage of Revealed Religion, 

Dr. Jenkin on the Reasonableness and 
Certainty of Revelation. 

Bishop Marsh’s Sermon on the Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. ’ 

Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity. 
Palcy’s Evidences. 

Butler’s Analogy. 

Horne’s Introduction to Biblical J^nd 
Theological Knowledge. 

After this preparation, a student inay 
proceed to study the Creek Testament, 
in the edition of 

Mr. Valp\ , or 
Dr. Bloom field. 

As a Preliminary, however, he might 
read 

Dr. Campbell’s Dissertations, prefixed to 
his Translation of the Gospels. 

The Greek Testament should be read 
with 

Parkhurst’.s Lexicon, by Rose, or 
Robinson’s, from Piofessor Wahl, pub- 
lished ill the United States; or, which 
is most complete, 

Seldeusnev’s. 

Dr, Clarke’s Parajdirase on the Gospels, 
and 

Pyle’s on the Episiks, should he read 
after each chaiilin* has lieeu diligently 
gone over in Greek, with such critical 
notices as 

Wolf’s Saerse Philologica*, and 
Koecher’s Supplement to it, will furnish. 

Hammond’s Annotations in Latin, by 
Le Clerc, (of which more by and by,) 
furnish a most valuable commentary. 
Valckenaer's Scholia on the New’^ Testa- 
ment should be read with each hook to 
which they relate, as throwing light 
upon the Hellenistic usages. 

To those who wish to ])cnetratc be- 
yond the surlac^ in these matters, 1 re- 
commend 

Sturzii de Dial. Macedori. ct Alexan- 
drina, 

Fischeri Prolusiones, and 
Valckenaer’s Diatribe de Aristobulo 
J udeo. 

While the critical reading of the Greek 
Testament is^oing on during one part of 


ttie day, the student may be gaining a 
general knowledge of the evidence and 
^contents of the Old Testanjent in another 
part of the day, by reading 

Stillingfleet’s Origi’ves Saerm; 

Graves on the Pentateuch; 

Then the Old^ Testament in English, 
(observe I neither proscribe nor pre- 
scribe the Hebrew nor Ihe Soptiia- 
gint,) quite through, with 

Gray’s Key, or 
Jeiikin’s Introduction ; 

and some good practical Comnn'iits, as 
Dodd’s, or 

D’Oyley’s and M ant’s. 

During this time, he may liave ac- 
quired some knowledge of Hebrew ; 
cither while he is reading the I'higlish 
Bible, or after ho has finished it he may 
study 

Cleriei et Hammondi Ani;btath;ues in 
'*V'et. et Nov. Test. 

Burnet on iJie Articles, and 
Hey’s Lectures, should be read. 

And after mastering the four Gospels 
and Acts, the Fqiistles sliqul;! he can*- 
fnlly studied. Previous to which, 

Paley’s UortE Paulina*, and 
Dr. Tayloi’s Key, preiixed to his (mni- 
niciitary on the liomaiis, sliould he 
read; and his Commentary, as well as 
Lectures, nfay occasionally be con- 
sultedf 
El.sley’s and 

Slade’s Annotations on the Gospels and 
Epistles, su]>])ly an excellent com- 
pemliuin of sacred criticism. ^ 

Nor should we overlook 

Maish’s Michaclis, Vol, 1. 

Jaiin's Ifistoiy of the Hebrew^ Common- 
w'L’.iltli, witli , 

Milmaii’s History of the Jews, the two 
last vols. 

Besides, 

Mosheiin; partly his Work “ De Rebus 
Chnstianarum ante Constantinum.” 
Waddington’s History of the Church is 
strongly recommended ; nor sliould 
Jortin’s remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory be forgotten, as singularly com- 
bining instruction with entertaiiiinent. 

On Practical Duties, 

Burnet’s Pastor.al Care. 

Wilson’s Parochialia. 


• Sen Vol. XIII. p. 373. 
5 B 


V OL. XV. NO. XII. 
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HYMN' FOR CHRISTMAS HAY, 

Praise to feod in Heaven most higli! 

Peace on earth, and charity ! , 

Angels ! lo, your Lord is liere ! 

Men ! behold youf SaviQur near ! 

Joy ! to us is born a Child ! 
f()y I to us a Son is given ! 

Love with Truth is reconcil’d, 

And earth at peace with heaven. 

God with us ! Tie comes not now, 

Frowning death from lIorG'b’s brow ; 

Cloud, and smoke, and lightning blaze 
Veil not now th’ adorer*s gaze. 

God with us! the wondfous guest 
Sleeps below, a human child, 

Cradled on the virgin breast 
In sinless beauty mild. 

Lord! to whom all hearts are known! 

Lord ! who mad’st our griefs thin(‘ own ! 

Teach us, from this holy day, 

In thine infant steps to stray. 

Childhood’s humble faith bestow, 

Guileless thought, and bliss serene ; 
liovc, that joys ’mid bitterest wo 
To be where Thou hast been. 

“ Praise to God, in heaven most high,’' 

Angels sing, let earth reply ! 

Praise the everlasting Name, 

God who gave, and (lod who came ! 

Sire of Love ! Hncarnate Son ! 

Holy Comforter divine! 

Undivided Three in One ! 

All glory. Lord ! be thine ! IF. 

ON THE WITHDRAWAL OK THE CIOVEUNMENT GRANT TO 

S. P. G. 

Mr. Editor, — It is then but too true, that the Government of the 
country have determined to withdraw the usual annual grant of 15,000/. 
hitlierto paid to the Society for propagating the Gospel, for the support 
of the Christian religion in North America. Impossible as such a step 
might naturally have appeared, it is now placed beyond a doubt. They 
have oflicially made Jvuown their resolution to the Parent Society in 
London, that the grant will be reduced from 15,000/. to 8,000/., and 
then to 4,000/. ; so that, in the yCar 1831, it will entirely ccasc. The 
fact, tlien, stands thus : — A Ministry, composed of persons calling 
themselves Christians, and professing to be members of the Established 
Church, who have been, and still arc, encouraging and pressing on 
emijjration by every possible means, as one of the greatest and best 
remeeftes for the distresses of the coiintr|f, have resolved on a measure 
which threatens elfectually to paralyze the labours of the only institution 
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to which the emigrants can look with any hope for the supply of places 
of worship and of Christian ministers. Aijd what reason is given for this 
un christianizing measiirte ? The only reasor? that can be assigned must 
be, that thay dare not resist the outtry raised by the adversaries of 
Christianity, and siipporfed by tlie opponents and enemies of the 
Church. For to pretend that the tricing saving of 15,000/.»per annum 
is necessary for the carrying on* the affairs of the nation, is too barefaced 
an absurdity to be entertained for a moment. It is *«eally grievous to 
see men thus driven from the manly defence of tliefr own principles by 
bare expediency. Verily this augurs but badly fcA* the Churcli in heir 
approaching struggle. ' . • • 

But let us eonsidcr the consequences of tlie measure. Wliat is fo 
become of the respectable Clergymen, wlio, on the faith of this Govern- 
ment grant, have been induced io leave their native country and home, 
and to brave the trials, and rjifliculties, and deprivations which they 
must encounter in the newly-settled lands ? As the Society is to lose 
half its power of doing good, they are to be deprived of half their 
stipends. From an only comfortable and necessary subsistence, they 
are suddenly to be reduced almost to penury. 1 cannot do better than 
quote the words of one of tlie Society’s ^lissionaries, as given in the 
last Report. “ We hear,” says he, “ wdtli pain of the straitened state 
of the Society’s funds, and of the probability of a diminished supplication 
of them to these Colonies.” “ This,”iie adds, “ would be destnictivc 
to some Missions altogether, to say nothing •of the hardship to the 
Missionary who has entered the Society’s service, and established 
himself in life, in the confidence that his present provision would be 
permanent.” — P. 55. • • 

And what is to become of the emigrants already settled there, and 
tlic tliousaruls who are every year Hocking tbitber from this land of 
spiritual abundance ? Tliey must, in a great measure, be left in a state 
of religious destitution. Almost every page of^tlie Rejiorts describes 
the harvest as in all ])arts jilerUcous but'coiu plains tliat tlie labourers are 
every where few^ The cry of almost every Miswsioiiary is, “ Come over 
and help us.” But still, though tlie Society has dipped most deeply 
into its capital, it has been unable, even in times pasty in any measure 
efficiently to comply with these demands. It has indeed upwards df 
one hundred and forty Mission, iries engaged in these Colonies, besides 
about one hundred Catechists. “ IJut,” we may well say, “ what are 
they among so many ? ” And what will they be as the multitudes of 
settlers anuually multiply ? And let it not be supposed or pretended 
that these persons will provide for their own religious necessities ; for 
we must recollect they come from a country where few of them, if any, 
have ever been compelled to contribute anything towards their own 
religious instruction ; and it is idle to suppose that, amidst the nume- 
rous and all-engrossing calls upon their little capital, or on the produce 
of their labour, they will be well disposed to subscribe largely, or 
indeed in any measure, towards a |)rovision for a place of worship or a 
minister. The natural consequence will too generally be, what it has 
even already too often been, that they will live “ without God in the 
world.” A fact which is recorded in the Report for 1831, places 
this vieV^ my subject in so striking a light, that I am tcnijpted to 
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transcribe it* “ During my stay at Gay’s River,” writes one of the 
Missionaries, “ an affecting j^nd interesting occurrence took place. A 
person living on the bankA of the Shubcnacachi, hearing that an epis- 
copal Clergyman was in the neiglibourhood^ called on me to request 
that I would go and baptize his three children. To my great astonish- 
ment, this person proved to be a native of my own parish, Stonehouse, 
in Gloucestershire, and one who had occupied the neighbouring pew in 
our parish churck. About eleven years ago he left his house, unknown 
to his parents, and* after living some time in the sister province, he 
settled near Fort EWis, on llie banks of the Shnbenacachi, There I 
found an •old acquaintance gr ad, indly acquiring the barbarous habits of 
a' new and retired sclllements lie who had long heard the prayers 
of our Clmrcli twice on the Sunday, assured me he had not publicly 
j(jined in them for the last two years. «lle whose ears had been often 
saluted by the deep-toned knell and t|ie joyous peal, had not heard 
“ the sound of the Church-going bell ” for the last six years. I bap- 
tized his three children ; and most sincerely do I trust that my visit to 
him will have the happy tendency of ([uickening the almost extinguished 
spar/cs of religion^ and of liceping liim steady in the Church into which 
he was initiated hy Rapt ism, and in the principles of which he was 
must carefully educated.” (R. 84.) 1 must add one more fact, which 

is, if ^loss^ble, even more valuable, ft wais related, 1 tbink, by a 
Clergyman at a meeting of the ‘Society held at Rath. It was to this 
elfcet : — One of the emigrants from Frome, after he had been some time 
abroad, wrote homo to his friends, expressing bis satisfaction at the 
improvement of his condition, and his general pros])ority ; hut one 
thing he most deeply lament(‘d : it was, that he liad no ])lace of worship 
whatever, to which he could ever resort, as in his own country. This 
was a source of most serious uneasiness to his mind. Some time after- 
wards his friends heard from him again, and found that he was still 
equally prosperous, and now the cause of his trou])le was removed. 
To his great joy, a place of^wmrsliip was being built in his neighboiir- 
liood ; tliat building was a Churcli, owing its origin to this Society; 
yet, when that man left lioiiic, he was a Dissenter. Now certainly 
these, as tliey stand here, are only single cases, but they are not so in 
*rRality ; innumerable instances to the same effect might no doubt 
bo brought forward to shew the usefulness of this Society, and how 
seriously its aid is needed by the emigrants. 

What then, under these circumstances, is to be done ? what course 
ought the friends of the Society to pursue ? As the Government has 
already refused to listen to the urgent remonstrance of the Parent 
Society, it is of course vain to offer to them any farther appeal. But 
may not an appeal he made to those who will listen ? may we not hope 
tliat the nu'mbers of the Church of England will be ready to come for- 
ward, to prevent tlieir fallow subjects and fellow Christians from being 
left utteily destitute ? We trust lliat such a course will be followed, 
and that the result will be favouralde‘'to the cause. If we cannot make 
up the wdiole deficiency, exceeding as it docs the lialf of the Society’s 
present income, at least we may do something towards it. 

Ajid here I cannot but rejoice, that the Governors of this Institution 
have shewn in their ciicular letter a disposition to make^jhe* labours 
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and claims of the Society generally heftcr known. It is with pleasure 
I learn, that they have determined to adopt fhe printing of portions of 
their Annual Report for' general circulation. I doubt not but this, if 
well done, will liave a very good effect. I own 1 never could under- 
stand why all, except those who could afford to subscribe their guinea 
a year, should be precluded frpm alf knowledge of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, nor why all the information furnished to the j^ublic should be 
confined to a ponderous volume, which — interesting; though it undoubt- 
edly is — few have the time, and still fewer the inclination, to peruse. 
It surely is but natural and just, that all persons contributing to its 
funds should wish to know whither their money goos, and what good 
it may be effecting. I do then mdst heartily rejoice, that it has been 
determined to circulate, I hope periodically, at different times in the 
year — say at the quarterly meetiifgs of the District Committees — extracts 
and notices from tlu*ir Reports. » Rut here I must venture to suggest one 
or two remarks on the character of these little works. If they hope this 
plan to succeed, the Reports must be written in a idain^ and interesting^ 
and popular niaunor. if they are to be useful, they must be accom- 
modated to the cai)acities of all classes, and must be suited to attract 
attention, and readily to convey instruction. It will not ])e sufficient 
merely to take a general statement from the large Rcjiort ; but they 
must be presented in a pl(*asing style, and couched in siin])le language. 
Of course, as many interesting details from the Missionaries’ Returns as 
possible should he introduced. Moreover i should sugg(‘st, that the 
Reports be supplied, if possible, wdtli prints. I am sure w'o all, however 
highly civilized we may be, feel the valc.e of pictorial representations. 
How often does it h.appcn that a very inferior drawing or wa^od-cut will 
give us a better and more lasting impression, than the very best verbal 
or wTitten d(\seri[)tion ! Rut, surely, when w'e consider the success of 
the “ Saturday Magazine,” and tlie other productions of the General 
Education Committee, we can require no other proof of the value of 
prints. 

Rut, in addition to this plan, might it not be useful, 1 would ask, to 
have recourse to one or two other arrangements for the purpose of 
attracting attention to the Society i For instance ; — • 

1. 'riiere is no general account whatever of the Society’s origin and 
progress, of its past and present proceedings, wdiicdi one can put into 
the hands of any person w ho asks for information on the subject. The 
only thing of the kind that 1 know of, is contained in an Appendix to , 
the printed Sermon of one of the ablest and most eloquent advocates 
which the Society ever had, I mean Dr. Croly. Rut that cannot be 
procured under 2s., and, after all, is not exactly what we want. What 
1 conceive to be required is, a concise, plain, and popular statement, 
suited to all readers, of the first beginning and object of the Society, 
its gradual progress through 130 years, with its present plans and 
proceedings, and its peculiar claim^ and wants. I cannot doubt the 
effect w'hich it would have had, if the Clergy could have distributed 
such statements before they preached in obedience to the King’s Letter 
in 1830.'*' 

* I caiinotybut observe, that the Soriety for Promoting Christian Knowledge requires 
something of tW*^amc kind. This, however, in that case, is not perhaps so luvAsary, 
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2. I proceed to recommend; that accounts be published of such 
countries, places, and persons^ as are, or have ^been, connected with the 
Society’s labours. I would have simple, but' lively, sketches of the 
discovery and history of the diffhrents parts pf North America ; of the 
origin andt condition of the Episcopal Church in the United States; of 
British India, and of its chief citie^ and ^towns ; of Bishop’s College ; of 
Codrington College : with lives of Swartz, Buchanan, Bishops Middle- 
ton, Hcber, &c. ; ai^d of other Missionaries, &c. &c. All these are so 
connected with this Society’s labours, that they would naturally, and 
with the utmost propriety, lead to an advancement of its claims. And 
I may mention, that I know a krge and populous parish, where there 
are as many, I think, as 90 subscribers to another Society, whose con- 
tributions would mostly have flowed into the coflers of this Society, had 
the Incumbent, who is himself most lealous in its support, had it in 
his power to supply his parishioners with such little accounts of its 
proceedings as I have been recommending. ^ 

3. The last plan I venture to recommend, is a more regular advocacy 
of the Society from the pulpit. Other institutions have, of course, at 
least, an equal claim with this to the services of a King’s Letter. It 
can, therefore, only hope for that aid in its proper turn. But has it not 
a just right to have its works set forth much oftener in the common 
course of ^things, than is generally the case at present. In most dioceses 
or counties, indeed, there is now commonly an annual meeting and 
sermon, on which occasions considerable sums are collected. But 
might there not be also, in all cities and principal towns, an annual 
sermon in all the churches on the same Sunday, as there is at Brighton ?f 
And even m villages, might not a custom be adopted similar to that 
which prevails in the Wolverhampton District Committee of S. P. C. K., 
according to which a sermon is appointed to be preached each year in a 
certain number of the parishes in the district ? This would keep up an 
interest in its behalf, and yet not be of too frequent occurrence. If 
such plans were adopted, in addition to those already considered, I am 
sure that the Society’s diflicultics would be much relieved. J 

Such, then, are the methods I would propose for the preservation of 
,,the S, P. G. and the Church in North America. I merely lay them 
before your readers for their consideration. If they meet their appro- 
bation, I hope they will have their support. Something, it is clear, 
must be done, and done quickly, if the labours of the Institution arc 
to be continued. At all events, I trust that success will attend what- 
ever plans may be deemed best to be adopted in favour of a Society 
which I cannot but regard as a genuine offspring of the Church to which 
I am proud to belong. — I am, Sir, yours, faithfully, D. I.E. 

since we all see its purpose and its usefulness exemplified before us. We enter a cottage 
and observe the Society’s tlJible being read ; we visit a school, and remark every book 
perhaps coming from its lists. Though even here a short history of its proceedings 
would be acceptable. ' 

* Let it not be said that these things would entail too iiuich on the parent Society’s 
officers. I am sure there are numbers of the Society’s friends who would lend their 
aid willingly to the work, if such were only desired. 

f At Brighton, I think, this ycai, no less than 120/. was thus collected. 

]: Sec the Sermon in this number, page 727. • 
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GLORIA PATRI, PiXRAPHRASEI) RY DR. F. ANDREWF.S. 


Let all gooil Cliristians, with cue hart togeather 
Sing zealouslie, 

By whom tlie world of nothing wjA begun, 

Yet finished in vsix da5'es ; 

Who did redeeme us from that dangerous coast • 
Of hell and death ; * 

WliosG grace doth saiictiiic the w orld from sinning, 
Ajul makes it pure, 

On this God, three and one, still let us call, 

W^hoe our defence 

I’l^scrvo his people, that on him depend ; 

His name then prayseil 


Glory E bi: to the Father, 

AND TO THE SoRNK, 

AND TO THE IloLY GhOST, 

AS ’j’WAS IN THE REOINNING, 

IS ftow, AM) EVER SHALL 

» • 

KE W'(^lLl) W'lTHOlIT END. 

Amin. 


From the Harleian MSS. Vol. 4955. p. 57 h 

ik 


ORG ANO-HISTORTCA ; 

Or the History of Cathedral and Parorhinl Orynns. 

NO. VTir. — THE ORGAN AT ST. .TOIIn’s CHURCH, HACKNEY. 

• 

The instrument which we arc now about to clescriho was built l)y a 
German of tiic name of Schneizlerf^ who settled in tin's coiHitry^ about 
the middle of the last century, andbuilf many very superior instruments, 
of all sizes. The ort^an which first brought him into notice was that 
which he built for the church at Lynn Regis, Norfolk, in \ In 

this instrument he introduced two stops, not hitherto used by English 
organ Iniikler.s, i. o. the bourdon, or double open diapason in the great 
organ, and the dulciana, in the choir, both made of metal and open 

The organ of wlilch we are now speaking was built for the old church 
at Hackney, where it originally stood ; but, after the erection of the 
U(‘w churcli, it was removed tliitlier, and underwent an extensive repair 
])y the late Mr. Euglaiul, in 1790. The compass of the instrument was 
then extended, by making it long octave ; and another open diapason 
was added to the great organ, with the addition of a tierce ; and also 
new sound hoards to the great and choir organ, and an entire remodellin'ft 
of the wliolc instrument, with a new ease of mahogany. This nypair, 
wdiich was executed in an excellent and, workmanlike manner, placed 
the instrument on a level with the best then in London. When the 
church was beautified in 1828, it underwent another extensive repair and* 
improvement; at wdiich time it was found much out of condition, owing, 
as was supposed, to the severe deafness of the organist, by which the 
defective state of the instrument eluded his observation. 

ITpon the election of a new organist, Mr. Gray undertook tlie 
necessary repairs, wdiich consisted of the additioii^of a set of double open 


• Schnetzhr appears to have been the first person who introduced the dulciana stop 
into the English organs. Green and Avery have both used them in their organs, and, 
at the present time, scarcely an organ is built without one. Mr. Bishop has improved 
upon them, and, in several instruments, has introduced two dulcianas on the same daiiery 
one an octi^vc below the other, and called double dulciana. The first one was iritiodiiced 
into an oigar^^lt for a new church in Acre Lane, Clapham, about five years shice. 
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diapason pedal pipes, tlie compass of whitli extending from C C to 
C C C, — thirteen notes ; a dulciana in the choir organ, in the place of a 
vox humana ; two coupling stops to unite the swell and choir organs to 
the great organ ; three composition pedals t(f the great organ ; the swell 
extended from F, to C in the teno^, with a Venetian swelling front ; new 
pair of horizonfal bellows ; an octave ami half of German pedals. These 
additions and improvements have enriched and dignified the instrument, 
so as to render it equal to any organ in London of the same class. 
Those connoisseurs ,who are capable of judging and appreciating the 
Leauty .of Scliiietzler’s voicing^ will perceive, at* once, that the origin il 
quality is still preserved. The following arc the stops 


GREAT ORGAN. 


1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Ditto ditto. 

4 Principal. 

5 Twelfth. 

6 Pitteenth. 

7 Tierce. 

8 Sexquialtra. 
y IVfixtiirc * 

10 Trumpet. 

1 1 (’lariwi. 

12 fcornet. 

1 3 Pedal pijies. 


3 ranks. 
2 ditto. 


5 ranks. 


975 pipes. 

‘CHOIR ORGAN. 


1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Flute. 


3 'Principal. 

4 Fifteenth. 

5 Passoon. 
i\C} Dulciana. 


332 ])i})cs. 


1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

3 Principal. 

4 (%)rnet. 3 ranks. 
»5 'JViimpet. 

() Hautboy. 


Choir, 

Great organ, 


331) pipes. 
332 ditto. 
975 ditto. 


Total number of pipes 1 (> 1 3 


4’he comfiass of the great and choir organs is from G G to in all 
.58 notes ; that of the swell from C in the tenor to F in alt, 42 notes. 
The ([uality of tone in the fiistriiment is good throughout. The voicing 
of the opi'ii diiipason, by Knglaiul, is excellent, both in quantity and 
quality, nud mixes very finely with the rest of the instrument. 'Fhe old 
* Qpeu diapason, by ScJnictzlcr, is of superior tone. Tlie stop diapasons, 
in the great organ and swell, arc metal from middle C ; and in their 
tones are very pure. The flute also in the choir organ is of metal, and 
equally good. P^ach of thes'e is excellent, either as solo stops, or in 
, chorus. The reed stops throughout tlie instrument arc by no means 
inferior ; and the full organ is grand and majestic, especially when the 
choir and swell are coupled with it. It has the advantage of standing 
in a good situation, and in a church favourable to sound. Indeed the 
instrument is altogether well made, and since tlie hist repair by Mr. 
Gray, we are compelled to speak of it in unqualified terms of ap- 
probation. » 

If any further addition could be piade, we should venture to recom- 
mend a Cremona trehle in the pjace of the bassoon ; as such a stop, 
going all through the instrument, is not in keeping with the instrument 
(bassoon) that it represents, that being a bass instrument. The Cremona 
is a more useful stop. With this alteration we might almost pronounce 
it 



ON THE lIURIAL OF A SUICIDE.— No. TI* 

Mr, Editor, — In oflering the few plain remarks wliich appeared in 
your October number, upon the line of conduct which a minister may 
conscientiously pursue, in acting ur#der the Coroner’s warrant for the 
burial of a suicide, it was not"* my intention to originate, and it is my 
deterrhination not to continue, a correspondence on tite subject. I am 
led, however, by the signature affixed to a commfinieation in the last 
number of the “ Christian Remembrancer,” as \\t11 by other internal 
marks in the composition, to conjecture that E. II. stands for Earl 
Horsley, and that my antagonist is the individual clergyman whose 
refusal to bury the unfortunate man who died by his own hand in that 
parish, gave rise to the pampliet which called forth my observations. 
Under this impression, wheth^^T correct or otherwise, I feel bound to 
aver my conviction of the conscientiousness of his motives, as I have 
expressed an equally decided conviction of his want of judgment ; and 
T am moreover ready to convey to him the result of that reconsideration 
of the apostolical precept in Rom. xiii. 2., which he has requested me to 
take. Now, on reading the passage attentively with the context, I am 
only surprised to find that any person, who has considered it at all, can 
connect it any way whatever with spiritual cjorernmcnt. apostle is 

speaking wholly and solely of civil pdivers, and requires subjection to 
them “ not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake.” With respect 
to the different acts of subjection, he particularizes Irilnite, custom, fear, 
and honour; and the sivord, of which he s])eaks, is the sword of justice, 
not of the Spirit, “ which is the word of God.” (Eph. vi. Ki.) 

Possibly, however, E. II, may mean that, although our civil 
governors may claim obedience in civil matters, they cannot in spiritual 
concerns ; and thus I rather incline to understand him, though he has 
certainly expressed himself very obscurely. Still the question remains 
])recise]y wliere it was; for the Coroner i*s a pivil ofliccr, and his warrant 
a civil document. Did the burial of a suicide, in accordance with that 
warrant, compromise a matter of faith, or involve a point essential to 
salvation, the case would be widely dilfcrcnt ; and the examples whicii ^ 
E. H. has induced would have some weight. At present, howevcT, 
they are altogether anomalous and out of place ; and it is scarcely 
credible that they can be seriouvsly thought to bear upon the qucsiion. 
Although Daniel resisted “ a wTiting and decree,” which would have 
made him an idolater, he is no where said to have opposed himself to* 
those laws and institutions, which were not opposed to the law of liis 
God ; and surely E. II, will never argue that a ehtaritablc ho2)e of the 
salvation of a fellow-creature, is opposed to God’s huv, wdiich expressly 
tells us ‘‘ to judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who 
both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsel of the heart.” (1 Cor. iv. o.) St. Peter’s decla- 
ration that he and his fellow Apostles w^ere hound “ to obey God 
rather than man,” does not imply that w^e may not obey both liuinan 
laws and divine, when the former can be obeyed without infringing the 
latter ; and although the primitive Christians did not make shipwreck 
of their fdi^Jpy offering sacrifice and swearing by Caesar ; they did not, 

ve,L. NO. XII. o c 
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by refasing to do so, violate 'die laws of their country erected by 
proper authorities nor is E. H. a fair eontruversialist in placing my 
words within inverted commas, as if they warranted such an infer- 
ence. Such a law could not haiTe been enacted by proper authority, as 
it would have set aside the higher authority of God ; but in fact there 
was no law'at all to that effect, unless the persecuting dictum of a hea- 
then tyrant can be called a law. Be this as it may, those same Chris- 
tians who would hiot swear by CVivtr, felt themselves bound to “render 
unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s and to submit to the civil 
Authority of their ruiers in all things which did not compromise their 
eternal interests. ^ * 

I know not whether E. H, is contented to abide by the view which I 
have taken of those clauses of the burial service, to which objections 
have been raised, since he has not disj[)<«itcd them. If they are correct, 
the service may be read without any /,ax upon the conscience ; and 
when it is considered that the survivors, not the deceased, are regarded 
throughout, few would feel disposed to deny them the benefit of its con- 
solations, tempered as they must be with an awful degree of warning, 
suggested by an occasion of peculiar import, E. H. exults in my 
admission that “ the letter of the law is with him but he passes over 
the fact that the spirit of the law, e. the Rubric, interpreted by 
the 68th Canon, is decided by the most eminent legal authorities to 
be against him, I regret as much as E. H. that Acts of Parliament 
can now be passed by Papists and Socinians ; nor am I blind to the 
danger which is likely to result to the Church from such legislators : 
but the law of the land must nevertheless be obeyed by every good 
Christiail, "so long as it is not repugnant to the law of God. The 
point at issue, therefore, is simply tliis : — The law of the land requires 
a (clergy iniiii to bury a suicide, when the verdict is insanity ; — the law 
of God forbids harsh judgments of a fellow-creature, enjoins the 
exercise of Christian ^diarity in putting the best construction upon his 
conduct, and enforces submission to the civil magistrate. Can, 
therefore, a Christian minister venture to act upon his private judgment 
in opposition to that of twelve men, who declare their belief on oath in 
a suicide’s insanity ; and, taking the uncharitable side of the question, 
refuse him Christian burial in the face of the law, for the violation of 
which he can only set up his conscientious scruple ? Suppose that 
God has not “ taken to hiitvself the soul of a dear brother;” suppose 
that he does not “ rest in him,” but has left “ the miseries of this 
sinful world for others far more miserable:” shall I, therefore, assume 
the prerogative of the Almighty, and prejudge a soul to hell “ for 
whom Christ died ?” God forbid. By the verdict of the jury, the 
deceased is no suicide in the eye of tlie law : whether he is so in the 
eyes of God, it is not for man to say ; let it, therefore, be left to him 
who always judge th right, 

1 would not, however, be understood to censure the conduct of a 
brother minister. “ To his own Master he standeth or falleth,” I 
differ from him in opinion ; and still think a Clergyman’s resist- 
ance to a Coroner’s warrant an offence against the laws, which is 
“justly amenable to the penalties” attached to such offence. Admiring 
the in(^tives which led to the defiance of these penalties a sense 
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of duty, I trust that lie still “ feel obliged to me for requesting 
him to reconsider’- the subject; and in* the hope that the cause of 
Christian charity will have lost nothing.by this brief discussion, I with- 
draw from the field. T. W. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH* 

Mr. Editor, — Having for some time past been at a loss what Psalm§ 
to ap])oint in ray Church on particular /occasions, I have been induced 
to make a small Selection of Hy)\ns for that purpose ; and, after no 
little trouble in procuring the best copies, T have adopted the following, 
which are placed upon cards, an A distributed through my Churcli, to the 
great satisfaction of my parishi^mers. Should you think the Selection 
worthy of the notice of ycur Clerical readers, who may, perchance, be 
like circumstanced with myself, its insertion would oblige. 

Your very constant reader, II. 

MORNING PIYMN. j . m. 

Awake, my soul, and with*the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 

Shake oil* dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 

Redeem thy mispent moments past, 

And live this day as if thy last ; 

Thy tidents to improve take care, 

For the great day thyself prepare. 

Glory to God who safe has kept,' 

And has refresh’d me while I slept ; 

Grant, Lord, Avhen I from death shall wake, 

I may of endless life partake ! 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ! 

Praise Him all creatures here beloAv ! 

Praise Him above, ye Heavenly Host! 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! Bp. Km. 


ADVENT HYMN. p. m. 

Lo ! He comes, in clouds descending,* 

Once for favour’d sinners slain ; 
’Thousand thousand saints attending. 

Swell the triumph of his train ; 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

H allclujah ! Hallelujah ! — Amen . 
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JCvery eye sliall now behold Him 
Robed in dre/idful majesty 

They who set at nought and sold Him, 

Pierced and nail’d llim to the ♦roe : 

Hallelujah ! &c. 

Now Salvation, long expected, 

Set in solemn pomp appear ! 

All His saints, by man rejected, 

Rise td meet Him in the air : 

, Hallelujah' ! &e. 

Yea, Amen ! let all adort? Thee, 

H igh on Thine eternal throne ; 

Saviour, take the Power and Glory, 

’Cake the Kingdom for ThVne own : 

H all cl iij ah ! &c . An on. 


ADVENT HYMN. i>. m. 

Grkat God! what do I see and hear! 

Tin' end of things /'-reated ! 

'J'he Judge of inankind doth appear 
On clouds of glory seated ! 

The truin])ct sounds 1 the graves rcston; 

. The dead, which they contain’d before ! 
Prepare, my soul ! to meet Him. 

'rin; dead in Christ shall first arise, 

At the last trumpet’s sounding, 
Caught upito meet Him in the skies. 
With joy their Lord surrounding : 

No gloomy fears their souls dismay ; 

His presence sheds eternal day 
On those prepared to meet Him. 

Rut sinners, fiH’d with guilty fears, 
Behold his wra,th prevailing ; 

For they shall rise, and find their tears 
And sighs are unavailing : 

The day of grace is past and gone : 
Trembling they stand before the throne. 
All unprepared to meet Him. 

Great God j what do I sec and hear ! 

The end of things created ! 

The Judge of mankind <§’oth appear 
Oil clouds of glory seated ! 

Beneath His cross I view the day 
When heaven and earth shall pjiss away, 
And thus prepare to meet Him. 
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IDHRISTMAS DAY. p. m. 

Hauk ! the herald angels Sing, 

Glory to the new-born King ! 

Peace on earth and mer^y mild, 

God to man is reconciled ! 

J oyful, all ye nations, rise, 

Join the triumph of the skies ; 

With the angelic host proclaim, 

Christ is born in Bet^lehdin ! 

Veil’d ill flesh tlie Godhead see ! 

Hail ! incarnate Deity ! 

Pleas’d as man wi.\h man to dwell, 

Jesus, our Immanuel! 

Hail the heaven-born Prince of Peace ! 

Hail the Sun of righteousness ! 

Inght and life to all He brings, 

Ris’n with healing on his wings ! Anon, 


CHRISTMAS DAY. e. m. 

1 1 ion let us swell our tuneful notes. 

And join th’ angelic throng ; 

For angels no such love have known, 

9 ’o wake their grateful song. 

Good-will to sinful man is shewn. 

And ])cace on earth is giv’n ; 

1^0 ! the incarnate Saviour confes, 

With joyful news from lu‘av’11. 

Justice and grace- with sweet accord. 

His rising beams adorn ; 

l^et heaven and earth in concert join, 

The promis’d Child is born. 

Wlien shall we reach those blissful realms, 
Where Christ exalted reigns ; 

And learn of the celestial choir. 

Their own immortal strains ? Anon. 


OLD YEAR. c.*M. 

As o’er the past my mem’ry strays, 
Why heaves the secret sigh ? 

’Tis that I mourn departed days, 

Still unprepar’d to die. 
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The world, and worldly things^ beloved, 

My anxious thoughts employed 
Whil(‘ time unhallowed, unimproved. 

Presents a fearful 'N^oid. 

Yet, holy Father! wild, despair 
Chase from this labouring breast : 

Thy gL"ace it is which prompts the priiycr ; 

'That giace can do the rest. 

My life’s best remnant all be thine ; 

And vdicn thy surctdecree 
llids me this fl(‘eting breaV^ resign — 

O speed iny soul to thee ! Hp, Middleton. 


NEW YEAR. L. M. 

The Cod of Glory walks his round, 

J^’rom day to day, from year to year. 

And warns us each with awful sound, 

“ No longer stand ye idle here ! 

*'* Yo whose young cheeks are rosy bright, 

Whose hands are strong, whose hearts are clear, 
Waste not of hope the morning light ! 

Ah fools ! why st.and ye idle here ? 

, “ And ye, whose locks of scanty grey 
Foretell your latest travail near, 

How swiftly fades your worthless day ! 

And stand y^ yet so idle here ?” 

Oh Thou, br all Thy w'orks ador’d, 

To whom the sinner’s soul is dear, 

Recall us to Thy vineyard, Eord ! 

And grant us grace to please Thee here, lip, ileht j 

EPIPHANY. E. M. 

When marshall’d on the nightly plain, 

'I’lie glitt’ring host bestud the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train. 

Can fix the sinner’s wand’ring eye. 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
h'roni every host, from every gem ; 

Hut one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It is the star of Bethlehem. 

« 

It is iny guide, my light, ony iill. 

It bids my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall. 

It leads me to the port of peace. 
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When safely inogr’t? — my perils o’er, 

I’ll si 11 first m night’s diadem. 

For ever, and for evermore. 

The star ! the star of Bethlehem ! ir. K. Hhitc. 


GOOD FRIDAY, t.. m. 

JIe dies, the Man of Sorrow dies! 

Do ! Salem’.^i daughters weeji around, 

A solemn darkness veils theiskies, 

And sudden trembling Siakes tlie ground. 

’Frace, sons of men, ia sad review, 

Ilis grief, wljo bow’d,l)eneath 3'our load ; 
Wlio freely gave Ilis life for 3011, 

Pour’d forth in streams of precious blood. 

Yet wij)e away your tears, and loll. 

How high your great Deliv’rer reigns ; 
Sing how he spoil’d the hosts of hell, 

And led his cajilive, Death, in chains. 

•• 

Sing, “ livii for ever,” wondrous King, 
Born to redeem, and strong to save, 

I'liine arm has torn from deatli its sting. 
And snatch'd the viet’ry from the grave. 


GOOD FRIDAY, p.m. 

II vitK ! The voice of love aiwl ir^crc3 * 
Sounds aloud from C>alvary ! 

See ! It rends the rocks asunder, 

Shakes the (\arth, and veils the sk3 ! 

“ It is finish’d ! *’ 

Hear the d3ing Saviour erv- 

Finish’d, all the types and shadows 
Of the ceremonial law ; 

Finish’d now' is man's redemptir)n ; 

Death and hell no more shall awe. 

“ It is finish’d ! ” 

Saints from hence your comfort draw. 

Time 3'our harps anew, ye seraplis ! 

Join to sing the glorious theme ; 

All on earth, and Till in^ficav’n, 

Join to ])raiso Immanuel’s name! 
Hallelujah ! 

Join to praise Immanuel’s name. 


A noil. 
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JT*jmns for the Church, 


EASTER DAY; p. m. 

Jesus Christ is risen tb day, Hallelujah, 

Our triumphant holiday ; 

Who so lately on the Crous, 

Suffer’d to redeem our loss. 

Hymns of praises let us sin^, Hallelujah. 

Unto Christ our hcav’nly King ; .... 

Who endur’d the Cross and Crave, . ’ . 
Sinners to redeem and save^# 

But the pains which He endur’d, Hallekijah. 
Our salvation have procur’d ; .... 

Now he reigns eternal King, * .... 

Where the angels ever sing, .... 


EASTER DAY. e. m. 

SoN<is of praise the angels sang, 

Ih'av’n with balleliijahs' rang. 

When Jehovah’s work begun, 

Wh<m he spake and it was done. 

Songs of praise awoke the morn, 

VVhen the Prince of I’eace was horn ; 

Songs of praise arose when He 
Captive led eaj>tivity- 

Saints below^ with heart and voice, 

Still in songs of jvaisv^ rejoice, 

Ijcarning liere, through faith and love, 

Songs of ])raise to sing above. 

Borne upon their latest breath. 

Songs of praise shall coinjiier death ; 

'riien, amidst eternal joy. 

Songs of praise theiV pow’rs employ. Au<i}i. 


W1 in SUNDAY. c. M. 

Spirit of Truth ! on this Thy day 
'fo Thee for help we cry. 

To guide us tiiiroiigh the dreary way 
Of dai*k mortality. 

We ask not, Lord ! Thy eloYen flame. 

Or tongues of various tone ; 

But long Thy praises to proclaim 
With fervour in our own. 
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Ihjmns for the ChurcJi, 

* 

No lioavenly harpings soothe tmr, ear, 

No mystic dreams we sliare ; 

Yut hoj)e to feel Thy comfort liear. 

And bless Thee in our prayer. 

When tongues shall cc«se, aiid power decay, 

And knowledge vain shall prove, 

Do Thou Thy trembling servants stay • 

With Faith, with Hope, with Dove! ^ Rp.Ihber. 

TRIxftf'Y,* L. M. 

Fatiikr of heaven ! whose love profound 
A ransom h^r our souIj^ hath found, 

Before Thy tlirone we sinners bend ; 

To us Thj^ pardbiing love extend. 

Almighty Son ! Incarnate W«>rd ! 

Our Prophet, Priest, Be^leemer, Lord ; 

Before Thy tlirone we sinners bend ; 

^'o us Tliy saving grace extend. 

r]lternal Spirit ! by whose bre.dh 
The soul is raised from sin and death, 

Before Thy throne we sinners bend ; 

To us Thy ([uickbiing power extend. 

Jehovah ! Father, Spirit, Son ; 

Mysterious Godhead ! Three in One ! 

Before I'hy throne we siniUirs bend ; 

Grace, pardf>n, life, to all extend. //;//;« 


COMMUNION. r. m. 

My God, and is Thy table spread. 

And doth Thy cup with love o’ex’flow ? 

Thither be all the faithful led, 

And let them all Thy goodness know. 

Thrice happy he who here partakes 
That sacred stream, that heav’nly food, 

The blest repast our Saviour makes, 

Rich banquet of his flesh and blood. 

O let Thy table honour^ be, 

And furnish’d well with joyful guests ; 

And may each soul salvation see 

That here its sacred pledge* tastes. 

« 

Let all approach with hearts prepared, 

By faith and love let all attend ; 

Nor, when we leave our Father's board, 

^ileasurc or the profit end. Anon, 

.5 T> 


VOI,. XV. 


NO. XIT. 
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CoUevtauea, 


EVENING HYMN. ' l. m. 

Glory to Thee, my God ! this night, 

For all the blessings of the light ; ^ 

Heep me, oh keep me, King of kings. 

Under Thine own Almighty wings. 

* 

Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 

The ills which I this day have done ; 

.That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peac(? ina^ be. 

Oh ! may my soul on Thee repose. 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close ; 
Sleep that may me more active make 
To serve my God when I awake ! 

Praise God, &c. 


COLLECTANEA. 

The Church in Russia. — The following statistical vievr, derived 
from the most authentic sources, will be found to supjdy many im- 
portant points of information, not furnished either by writers on Church 
history^ or on the general history and geography of that colossal state. 

The Established Church in Russia is commonly known by the name 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, but at the same time all other deno- 
minations are tolerated — Jews, Mohammedans, Ijamaites, Brahmans, 
and Shamarites. 

Of the Established or Orthodox Greek Church, the members may be 
said to amount to 31,782;OOCf. The Emperor is the head. With re- 
spect to its constitution and independence, it has no connexion with any 
of the four Patriarchs of the Oriental Church. The will of the Monarch 
, is the highest point of appeal, but the business of the Church is under 
the management of the Holy Synod, in connexion with the Minister for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. To this supreme legislative court, the Consis- 
tories and Clergy, bom superior and inferior, are subject. 

The Consistories are divided into three classes. The first class com- 
prehends Kief, Moscow, Novogorod, and St. Petersburgh ; the second, 
Kazan, Astrakhan, Tobolsk, Jaroslaf, Pskof, Reazan, Tver, Jekateri- 
noslaf, Mohilef, Tshernigof, Minsk, and Podolia; and the Ralugu, 

Smolensk, Nishegorod, Kursk, Vladjpiir, Vologda, Tula, Vialka, Arch- 
angel, Voronege, Irkulsk, Kostroma, Tambof, Orel, Pultowa, Volhynia, 
Perm, Pensa, Slobodisk, Ukraine, and Oremburg. Each of these Con- 
sistories stands under the Presidency of an Archiereiss, or one of the 
dignified Clergy, and forms an Eparchy. 

The Clergy are divided into two classes, the secular and the regular 
Clergy : — 1. The secular Clergy consist of the Archihierei or Eparchs, 
such as Metropolitans, Archbishops, and Bishops, the two former of 
whieV dignitaries are not confined to any particular but depend 
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simply on the will or favour* of the monarcli. Some of the dignified 
Cler^ are liberated from the charge of aslministering the ajfairs of the 
diocese to which they a»re attached, and there are others who have no 
eparchy in Russia, hut live there as tilled dignitaries. The lower orders 
of the Clergy, such as Protopriests, Priests, and Deacons, also belong 
to the secular cltiss. — 2. The regular consist of Arclfimandrites, 

Priors and Prioresses, Monks* Nuns, and Anchorites. Though the 
cloisters are not so numerous as they once were, thtre are still 480 
inonasthries and 70 nunneries. The number of M&nks exceeds 3,000, 
and of Nuns about 1,500. • « 

The number of Churches in Russia amounts, in jll, to 2 (>;* 747 , and 
that of the Clergy to 07,000 persoAs. leaking, liowcver, into the .account 
the additional number of iildivicuials attached to the clergy for the 
service of the church, not fewer Ah^n 158,475 persons are dependent on 
the altar for subsistence. ^ 

These fire, for the most part, paid out of the public funds, govern- 
ment having, since 1701, secularized the lands belonging to most of 
the churches and monasteries ; some, however, still rct.'iin their appro- 
priated lands. 

The great proportion of the clergy who receive their education in the 
ecclesiastical seminaries, and at the four existing academies, are ex- 
ceedingly ignorant. Few of them arc versed in the higher ly’auches of 
science, find there is every reason to* fear that fewer still are imbued 
with the genuine spirit of Christianity. Vast numbers of them are 
barely qualified to repeat the Church service, and, were it not for the 
clerical habiliments, scarcely distinguishable from the loivest of the 
people, 'riiey are only permitted to marry once, and arc pVohibitcd 
from marrying widows, '.rheir sons devote themselves to the same 
profession, find from them the demand for the future clergy is supplied. 
'J'he archiliien'i ;ire obliged to remain in a st.ate of celibacy. 

No person who is a member of tlie National Church is .allowed, wh;it- 
ever may be his convictions, to leave tlvit church and join any other 
communion ; and all wdio join it from other communions must submit 
to become catechumens, .and receive the rite of baptism according to .the 
Greek forms. L. 

Amehk AN Testimonti^s to D’Ovly and Mantes Family Rtble. — 
“ Every family .attached to the Church ought t#be siqiplied with this 
Rible. Not to have it is to be ignonint oPwdiat we all ought to know, 
and to be losing the inestimable benelits to be derived from it. The 
writer of this notice has in his library Scott, Henry, and Clarke, and 
although eficli of them is sometimes very good in his observations, and 
each possesses peculi.ar merits, yet neither of them is so generally satis- 
factory as the compiled conimenti^ies in the work referred to. — This is, 
to use a common expression, a good stand-by, a safe guide to the 
Churchman, a wise counsellor, an instructive tdacher, a prudent and 
timely monitor. It is the only commentary which has any degree of 
ecclesiastical authority attached l» it ; the only commentary which 
is in the least ex cathedra. For beside being a publication of a 
venerable and extensively useful society in the Church of England, 
it embraces in its well-selected extracts, explanatory of Scripture, 
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the results of the study and ej^perience* of. the most eminent yTiters 
of that Church;* — writers that are of the first authority in the 
theological world> and of* the highest literary* reputation. We have 
presented to us the work not of one man, ^but of the wisest and best 
men of the Church ; not the light of one mind only, but the concen- 
trated rays^of many of the brightest luminaries. We have here applied 
to the elucidation, defence, and enforcement of holy writ, the power 
of Horsley, the Vichness of Taylor, the mild eloquence of Hop'ie, the 
unadorned energy and learning of Pearson, the pious meditativeness 
fjf Hall, the sagacitj" of Paley. The judicioijs Hooker,’’ in one age, 
the staufich Churchman, Daul^eny, in another ; the commentators, 
Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, the a(^test critics, the most diligent and 
faithful travellers in the Holy Land, the most eloquent preachers, the best 
devotional writers for the heart; e<vefi some of “ the noble army of 
mailyrs” to the cause of the Reformalion arc, in the w|||k before us, 
arrayed as champions who have come up to the help of the Tiord. An 
invaluable blessing has been conferred upon the Church in the pub- 
lication of this ‘‘ Family Bible.” — Protestant Episeopalian. 

“ When I left home I had not read three pages of the work, but had 
entertained, and sometimes expressed a light opinion of it, formed upon 
the statements of others. A pretty thorough examination of the 
numb,ers 1 possess has convinced me that I w'as mistaken, and I do not 
hesitate now to give my opinion, that it is decidedly the best family 
Bible with which I am acquainted. This you may make known as 
widely as you will, and I shall be happy if it lead any other to examine 
for himself who may have hitherto, like myself, trusted to others.” 
— ExtrSt from a recent Letter from the Rev. Mr. Robertson^ one of our 
Missionaries in G recce ^ to the Rev. J. E, Pan In gen. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


« Domestic. — We have now arrived at 
the termination of the “Annus hand 
mirabilis,” 1833; and a ^estioii natu- 
rally arises, — Wliat politi^ benefits has 
Great Ilritain derived from the wisdom 
. of our rulers during that period ? We, 
alas ! must pause for a reply ; but by 
this very simple and natural question 
three others arc generated : — 

What have the Whigs done ? 

What do they intend to do ? 

What are they capable of doing ? 

To all these wo have one apposite reply — 
Nothing. Let any of our readers take 
a Partliian glance, or, as a worthy Irish- 
man observed, turn his back upon him- 
self for a few seconds, and review the 
labours of Lord Grey and his colleagues 
during the jiast year; let him weigh 
with deliberation, and without prejudice, 


the multifarious prr/cn,sinns of the Go- 
vernment, and we stake oiir reputation 
that the same verdict will he jironoiinced. 
Our only fear, indeed, is, that our sen- 
tence will be considered too lenient. 
For the fact is, they have done worse 
than nothing. The Homan orator, in 
speaking of a distinguished countryman, 
observed, “ Nihil tetigil quod non or^ 
we, unfortunately, have been on 
very occasion called upon to witness the 
converse of this dictum. In no one case 
have our rulers observed the common 
and every-day wisdom of avoiding an 
interference with that which they were 
i unable to comprehend. The result has 
been destruction. East, West, North and 
South ! ! In the East our possessions 
and influence are in jeopardy ; in the 
West they are annihilajgd ; in the North 
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they *yfe compromised ; whilst, in the 
South, we are become a verj" by-word — 

“ Ainsi va rAvgfrfcj-re /” 

Spain and Portugal. — Our readers, 
perhaps, may not clearly hriye under- 
stood the grounds upon which we have 
shewn a disposition to advocate the 
respective claims ot* Dons Miguel *and 
Carlos.: we will now explain. In Por- 
tugal, Don Miguel is the jure sove- 
reign. The act, by which the separation 
ot* the empire of Brazil from the kingdom . 
of Portugal was legalized, ex])ressly 
stated that the dynasty of I’edro was i\y 
be confined to the New Empiro; thatj 
in fact, he, by accepting the imperial 
diadem of Brazil, relnujuished all iftle^ 
claim and aii^|^ity to tlie Ohi 
which reposi^pider the genial inflnence 
of the elder branch of the house of Bra- 
ganza. Now it is obvious that the 
dcsccndents of Pedro could have no 
chum, save that derived from their illus- 
trious progenitor. This claim he indi- 
vidually renounced ; erf>o, his descendants 
must be looked upon as aliens ; ergo, 
Donna Maria da Gloria has no claim to 
the throne of Portugal ; ergo, Don Miguel 
has. 

The case of Spain, though in some 
respects similar, difiers in a very mate- 
rial point, — a point whicli will be felt 
with peculiar force by hinglishinen. The 
Salic Law excluded Isabella the Secoiul 
from the throne. But King Ferdinand, 
in the imbecility of his last illness, re- 
pealed this hwjjsay the revolutionists. 
\Ve reply, he had no power to do so. As 
well might William IV. of Kngland, 
introduce a similar clause into his 
will, and deprive llis Uoyal Highness 
the Duke (himbcrland of the crown 
of Hanover, his undoubted right. At 
present the crowns of England and Han- 
over are, it is true, united ; but in 
Hanover the Salic Law prevails ; there- 
fore to that throne the Princess Victoria 
cannot succeed, though heir presumptive 
to the throne of England ; and any man 
who would advise King William to at- 
tempt the repeal of a law which excludes 
his niece from the Hanoverian throne, 
is a foul traitor. 

France. — We have little satisfactory 
to announce from this quarter. The 
King of the French is clearly a disciple 
of the Propagandist school, and anxiously 
desires that the glorious three dajfs, whicl# 
seated him on the throne of Franc!*, 
may be celebrated throughout the world. 
We can only say — 

** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’* 

Hussi/..— The Emperor, without any 
great str^oh^>)f imagination, may he 


]({rononnced the greatest of living mo- 
narchs. A happy*and prosperous coun- 
try, a flourishing exehciiuer, an army 
unrivalled, and a navy w’hich is capable 
of coping with “ the world in arms,’’ are 
pretty clear indications of tlic excellency 
► of his government, and tlft prosperity of 
his people. 

A u ST in A. — This country has not latter- 
ly made much iipise in the jiolitical world. 
But, if we in.'iy draw conclusions from 
the genoi^d as]|5ect of the atiairs of Gof- 
many, we*may safely pronoifiice that the 
c*oiiservative princijilcs, which she 'so 
wisely maintains, are producing the most 
benciicial cllbcts, both within her own 
territories, and those of her immediate 
neighbours. 

Turkey, — A doom a])pears about to 
fall on this country : her false religion 
may he the remote cause, hut, undoutedly, 
the followers of Mohammed, both licrc and 
elsewhere, do not at present enjoy an 
enviable position. 

Egypt. — The Viceroy is labouring 
hard to redeem his kingdom from the 
political and moral degr.iimn into which 
ft has long been plunged ; aiul the sta- 
tistical accounts of the resources of his 
empire lead us to suppose that a brighter 
d.ivvii awaits that long misgoverned and 
iirdiajipy country. ^ 

I 111. land. — I’his compoLt'iit part of 
the United Kingdom does not apjiear to 
have gained much l)y the change of lord- 
lieutenants. Lord Anglc.sey did not 
contribute much to her happiness, — liOrd 
Wellesley doi's not apjiear disposed or 
capable of co*utributiiig more. 

Tiiif Coi.oNii s. — The accounts from 
the West Indies are replete witli iii- 
stancc.s of tlie utter irielHcacy i)l' the 
boasted bill for the abolition ot slavery.. 
The conduct of the governors in rfie 
Crown Colonies is most rejireliensible, 
and cannot lad to hasten a catastrophe 
w’hiiji every man of common sense lias 
loresecn must result from tin* precipitate 
and unadvised plans of an unqualilied 
administration. 


Here ends our labour for 1833; du- 
ring winch w^e in vain look for any 
redeeming act of the Whigs, and have 
only to express a fervent wish that, before 
the arrival ol the last month of 183 1<, we 
shall liavo to congratulate our readers on 
the succession of dillercnt men, and the 
prevalence of difl'erent measures; being 
fully satisfied that, unless both these 
events occur, the glory of oiir country, 
and the stability of our Church, will have 
“ departed ” from us. 
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^ LE.S^ONS, Ac. 


4 SUNDAY in ADVENT 

Morning . — Isaiah xxx. 
Acts xxii 


Choi’s Meicy 
Sptead of Gospel . 


lAUniOKS lo be CONSULTEI> 


f Abp. Lcif?htou. 

■ 1 Dr T. Horton. T. 2US. 
Abp Dawes. I. 236. 


t Prayer for Grao^ and Assistanre Bp Lavinfrton. II. 379. on 

om- C),mti.urCourse . . . .} Isa xl, .11. 


Epistle, Phil. iv. 1—7 


... , Chnstian Joy T.C.„k,nan. Jl 419. 

1 A Dr. A B. Evans. 170. 

i 10 OO I ' History .™d Character of iohn th. J I!'’,.''!'' 

1.19-2!,.^, „ ^ J (..^\.U■ Has. II. 59. no; 

* ■ \ Dr. — I rap;*. ■ 

I > — j- 


Isa \1. :n. 

Bp. Be\cndKA‘. II. 2.^7. 
B >. lleMiolds. 82.'). 


Gospel, John 


I Appropriate singme I-aalms \ i 


iRoAiing . — Isaiah XaWii. 


Christ au Hiding? Place . 


! Tost of Spiritual Knowledge 


. • i • ' T> 1 fiEXVII. 1, 3, 4, r M. St Geoigt'i,. 

Appropriate singiiiK Psalms ^ 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Morning — Isai ix, to vei 8, ^ 


Luke ii to vor. JT) 


Epistle, Heb.j. 1—12. 


Messiah’s Birth, Kingdom, and Dij, 
inty . , 

Glad Tidings of great Joy 
A Piajor for Ueno\ation , . . 

Whole Ejiistle . 


Gospel, John i 1—1 i The Word in«idc Ele.sh 


( Bp LriMiigtou. II 12S. 

. '1 E. f’ooptM . V. ihS. 

I - Wdhson 4 16. 
f Bp Sni.iliidge, 199. 

1 Joseph Mede. '10.3. 

' ) Charles Wheatley, I. 196. 
V Dr. Is.Banoy. ill. 21. 


, Dr N Blad^ III 117 
Dr. Pol ah Ifi.'S. 

Dr. S. Cla ki V 21. 

I Dr. A Littleton J.'). 

' Dr.R.Warnn 11 l.'b) HI 1 
t Dr. Is. Bariow. III. 317. 

• I Bp. II.ieketts-;50. 10 .'iO. 
f Di T Horton. 1. .'{O.'). on 
I Isai. xl 31. 

\ Dr.M Hole iV lat. p. 68. 
t Dr.G.Stanini^e. l.E AG.l 16 
( Bp. Home 1 120. 

J Bp Van aMildeit. I. .i.')9 
I Alip Tillotbou. I. 109 iSei 
I \n. Riinembianoer, V. 1. 


. . ^ CXVni 18, 19, 20, ( M. Doxolugj 

Approprmtg smgma Psalms} I LXXXV 1 , 2 , ,!,s. . m. /WJ..4 


Event nq - 
to 17 


— Isai. vii, ver. 10(1 The Sian (!i\ en l.i Ali.iz, or the Con- I ['r‘ ?p’ Jj'lp'’ 
t ! '•‘■I'i'"" • • ■ • . 1 111 ’, c! St'ailiiope. 


'I’lt ill. ver. 1 to 9 


Glare ol God our S.i\ join .... 
XX XIV 10, 11, LS, r.M. SI. David'},. 


Di.G. Stanhope. Hie 186. 
G. Hid ley. 166. 4 Ser. 


. . . ,, , r XXXJV 10, 11, 18, r.M. aV/. David’ 

Appropriate singing P.sahns | lx XX IX .3, o, 7, i..m. SI. Pane, as 


1 SUNDAY after XMAS. 
Uotning . — Isaiah xxxvii. 
Aets \\\ 1 


Epistle, Gal. iv. 1 — 17, 
Gospel, Matt i. 18. . . 


Sin of Blasphemy . . 

Agnppa aiid St. Paul . . . 

See Christmas Day 

Fitness of Time of Chrust’s Coming 

The Name Jesus, oi Saviour 


Dr. T ('oney. II. 389. 4 fier. 
f Bp. Van Mildert. II. 191. 

I Bp. Hopkins. 720. 

Bp Horne III 81. 

I William Cleaver. 

I Edmund Law. 49. 

i Bp. Kidder on Messias. cli.l 
John Kcttlewell. 705. 


. . „ , c XLVIII. f), 7, 8, 9, r m. Abridge. 

Appropriate singing I salins { fortheOtdYear. c.^i. St. Stephen's^ 


... t Ilezekiah’s Sickness and Prepara- 7 T Rennell 421. 

itJecMir;//.— Isaiah xxxviii. J tion for DOith 1 Dr. K. Lucas. HI. 145. 

2 John Transgressing the Doctrine of Clirist Dr. T. Horton. 11.418.425 


, f XLIII. 3, I, 5, L M. St Paneras. 
Appropriate singing Psalms J XXXIX. 4, 5, 6, 7. c.m. Burford. 


* See p. 719, 
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UNIVERSlfi^ ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE.. 

f 

^ TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

A piece of plate has beqn presented to the Vicar of the perish of Brighton, tlie Rev. 
H. M. Wagner, by the congregation of St. Peter’s Church, and others of his parishioners, 
arf a testimony of the sen^ whijjh they entertain of his munificent gift of the painted 
windows which now adorn tha> edifice, and of the esteem which they entertain for his 
character. The plate, which is a handso'me salver, bearing Mr. Wagner’s arms, beau- 
tifully engraved,' was lately presented to him. •• 


The Rev. W. Armitstead, late Curate of Ravenstohdale, and now of CliflPn, Westmore- 
land, has been presented by his former parishioners with a massive gold ring, and an 
elegant silver tea service, consisting of a tea-pot, coffee-pot, sugar-basin, and crearn- 
jng, weighing in all nearly one hundred ounces, as a token of their respect and esteem. 
The tea-pot bears the following inscription: — “ This tea-i>ervicc was presented by the 
inhabitants of Ravenstondale, Westmoreland, to the Rev. William Armitstead, their 
highly-esteemed Pastor, as a parting memorial of sincere gratitude for his faithful and 
zealous labours, the unavoidable loss of which they deeply regret.” 


On Tuesday, the 12th of November, a silver tea-pot and cream-jug, on which was 
inscribed, ” Parishioners of Darlington to the Rev. Peter Barlow,” were presented to 
that gentleman by William Meek, Esq., solicitor, in the names of his fellow-parishioneis, 
with a suitable address, to which the reverend gentleman returned an eloquent and 
feeling answ^. 


It is with much pleasure that we have to announce a high testimony of respect lately 
shewn to the Rev. Dr. Palmer, at Chard. Having, for more than thirty years, dis- 
charged his duties as a Clergyman and Magistrate in a most exemplary manner, several 
of the nobility and gentry resolved upon picsenting him with an elegant silver epergne 
afid stands, and several salvers, weighing altogether 384 ounces. A public meeting was 
held in oriler to present their tribute of esteem and regard, when it was declared that 
“ his ^,eal, learning, and probity, had engendered a sentiment of esteem rarely equalled 
towards any individual.” 

Poor Curates. — The several Benefactions of Mr. Stock, Mrs. Stafford, and Mrs. 
Joy, to Poor Curates, will he distributed at Christmas next, by the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy, Blank petition'/’ may be bad at the Corporation House, No. 2, 
Bloomsbury-place, London, between the hours of eleven and three. 


Durham University. — With a liberality unprecedented certainly in modern times, 
the Dean and Chapter have voluntarily given up property, amounting to 94,000/. 
to found the University; to the support of which, the Bishop of Durham subscribes 
1,000/. per annum, his Lordship having made already two donations of 1,000/. each 
towards the building fund, besides giving a dwelling-house, which he purchased, for the 
residence of one of the professors. 

The University was opened on the 4th of November, when nineteen Students were 
admitted. The Rev. H. Jenkyns, M.A. E^elloW^ of Oriel College, has been appointed 
Greek Professor. 

Library . — The Dean and Chapter have received fifty volumes of valuable books from 
R. Surtees/ Esq., of Mainsforth, for the library of the University; also a copy of 
Stephen’s IhesaurnHf in 7 vols. folio, from the Rev. George Townsend, Prebendary of 
Durham : aud a copy of Hoogeveen*s Lexicon Analogicimt from the Rev#J. Tate, Canon 
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Residentiary of Sr. Paul’s, and.latd Master of Richmond. School, by the hands of the 
Rev. Vf, Peile ; also Gibbon *9 Decline and Fall of ihe Roman Er^irCf and Beza*s Testa- 
ment, from Mrs. Andrews. * * V 


Roman Cx\tiiolic CnAPEi?^.— Would it be believed that in Great Britain there 
should still be ignorance so besotted as to support 497 Roman Catholi: Chapels : — ia 
England 423 ; in Scotland 74 ? • 


We l»ve much gratificatipn in mentioning another instance^ of Royal bounty, and ia 
being enabled to state that his Majesty has<‘ontiibutcd 100/. to the fund for building and 
endowing the new Church now erecting in the eaatern?%art of Brighton. •• 

The public papers have stated that f)y the statute 53 Geo. HI. if the “ chuich- 
wardens give the parishioners due mJtici^ that they intend to meet for the purpose of 
making a rate^and the parishioner^ refuse to come, of, being assembled, refuse to 
make any rate; the churchwardens may make one without their concurrence.” Wo 
have examined the Act referred to, and cannot find a syllable as above stated. 


The Karl of Lonsdale has orileied a suitable icsidcncc to be built for the Minister of 
St. James’s, Whitehaven, and to be annexed to the incumbency as a parsonage lioie e. 
The Noble Earl has further given directions to provide the Rev. Gentleman witli a 
suitable dwelling until the new one is ready, also at his I.iirdship’s cost. * 


John Stewart, Esq. M. P. for Lymington, has lecently presented, at a ro^of 150/, the 
whole of the fittings and mateiials for lighting the pansh church with^as, and has 
intimated to the church vvai dens, that he will a'bO defray the expense of copipleting the 
necessary arrangement. ^ * • 


IVIiJtjfiFirLNT (!onI)L!Ct. — It has been stated in some of the paper.s, that the Duke of 
Newcastle is about to dispose of his projicity at Ahlboiough and Boioughbiidge. Tlie 
Vicar of the former borough has for some time icsided in Aldborough Old Hall, at a low 
rent, and has expended eoiusiderahle sums in the necessary icpairs. As the loss w'ould 
have been seiiously felt by the Reveiend (ienlfeman, if the property were sold, and iTe 
were obliged to leave his residence, ho visited the Duke at Clumlici, in lompany with a 
fiiend, with a view to obtain a lea.se of the pieinisci. at an equitable lent. Wb^lj^lhe 
Duke had lie.ird the .statement of the Reverend Gentleman, hi.s Grace told him that he 
had not been unmindful of the improvements he had effected, or of the money he hail 
expended; and that he might go home perfectly comfortable, for whatever became of the 
Aldborough property, he would take care that die Hall, and a small garth attached to it, 
should be made over to the Vicar and his suc^^rs for ever ; and that, moreover, he 
would be at the expense of the conveyance. • 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold a general ordination in the Cathedral Church 
at Gloucester, on Sunday, December 22. 


On Tuesday, October 22, the new Chmch ju.'.t built at Corsley, near Warminster, 
Wilts, at an expense exceeding two thousand pounds, was opened for divine woi ship ; 
on which occasion the morning service was read by ttie Rev. Robert Griffiths, the 
Rector, and an excellent and impres.sive^scimon delivered by the Venerable Liscombe 
Clarke, Aichdeacon of Sarum. The att|ndaiice, which consisted of all classes, from the 
peer to the peasant (the farmers having given their labourers a holiday after ten o’clock,) 
was gratifying in the extremet The Chur^’h, which is built for the reception of^etween 
seven and eight hundred persons, and is a most beautiful and elegant strAture, was 
crowded to overflowing. The collection, we arc happy to say, exceq|ied the sum of a 
hundred And s’^ pounds. 

• VOL. ^V. NO. Xllt 
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On Thursday, October 24, the Church Orchesion, St. George, near Salisbury, was 
re*opened for the celebration of Dinne worship, after hiving undergone a thorough 
repair, in consequencty d‘ which it now presents to the eye an extremely ne.it and elegant 
palish Church. Aftcr^the morning service had been read’by the Rev. G. P. Lowther, 
the Rector, a Sermon was preached by 'the Rev. W. Dalby, Vicar of Warminster, and 
Prebendary of Salisbury, in aid of the erection of a Sunday School in the parish. A 
collection was made at the chpreh-door, whjph amounted to about 20h 


On Sunday, November “J, the beautiful parish church of Charlton Mackrell, Somerset, 
was re-opened for Divine service, after having been repaiied and improved, both 
externally, and internally, on a ftost liberal scale, at the sole expense of the Hector and 
Patron, the Rev. W. T. \\ BiymtV (?n that diy an interesting and appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, in whose diocese the pari.sh lies. 
Tlie Church was attended by a full and attentive congregation. The structure, now 
that it has received its final embellishments, is^et; lallcd by few village churches in the 
kingdom. The windows are of painted glass, and the large west window, in particular, 
having figures of the Apostles in each of its compaicmcnts, is a splendid specimen of art. 
The font is richly sculptured. But, perhaps, the most striking object of attraction is the 
pulpit, carved out of one solid block of Bath freestone, and ornamented with the 
exquisite propriety which peivadcs the purest style of Gothic aichitccture. The colour 
of the chancel, pews, &:c., is dark English oak. 


The Rev. T. Williams, late Independent minister at Pombioke Dock, lias left the 
Dissenting iiireicjsr,” and entered himseM’ at St. David’s College, under the auspices of 
the Bishop of St. David’s, lie has published a declaration, and gives tlip following as 
among the i*?any reasons for the step he has taken: — 

“ I believe the doctrines of the Chinch of England to be purely scriptural, built upon 
the foiindatipn of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief coiner 
stone. 2. i- believe U to be un|ustifiable and sinful to dissent in practice from that vast 
body of that Church with which I agiee in principle. 3. 1 believe that tlie divided state 
of iliat (Miurch, which should be one, as the Father and Son are one, and which must be 
for ever one in heaven, is one great cause why Christianity has not prospered moie than 
it has. 4. I believe that the Established Clergy have a better opportunity to declare 
* the whole counsel of God’ than Dissenting ministers.” 


p'-'he University of Cambridge, at the late Examination for a Bell’s Scholarship, the 
Bisliop of I 'etei borough’s (Dr. Marsh) son u^as the siircessfnl candidate, although nearly 
equalled by an Undergraduate of Trinity College. The Bishop, on the receipt of the 
award from the Vice-Chancellor, immediately wrote to the young man’s tutor, in- 
forming liim, in the most kind manner, that he was quite satisfied with the honour which 
his SOM had gained in obtaining the Bi*I' s Scholarship, and, as a mark of his respect for the 
talents of lii^ son’s competitor, intimifted that dining his (the Bishop’s) life, the annual 
stipend should be paid ovei to him, at the same time forwarding a check upon Messrs. 
Mortlock’s for the amount already received; thus affoiding a fresh instance of that 
generosity and real magnanimity which actuate the minds of our truly patiiolic and 
venerable Diocesans of the presint day. 


CoNSECR\TioN OF TiiiiJ^nw CiiAPn. AT Pensax, WoRCrSTERSniRE. — The 
ceremony was pei formed on Wednesday, the 2,3d of October, by the lion, and Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Hereford. It is built if stone, and in the Gothic style. The 
interior is commodiously and hand.>omely filuh up, furnishing sittings for 280 persons, 
200 of^whicli arc free. After the office of consecration, the service of the day was read 
by the /lev. — Wilde, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, and a most impressive 
sermon was preayhed bv the llev. Dr. Clntton, Rector of Kimmersley, in the county of 
Hereford, and Canon ot Hereford Cathedial, the text being taken from Ezrai:.. 9. The 
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** * * » 

collccL^ii amounted to nearly J^O/. The Chapel ^las been erected by private subscrip- 
tions, and tbe^usual contribution from the Church Buijding SocietL greatly aiJed by the 
munificence of T. Glutton Urock, Esq., who, besides his subscripJKn, gave all the fiee- 
stone of which it is built, and a portion of land t» enlarge the cemetery. 


The pavement lately taken up and velaidfn the nave of Exeter Cathedral is Bohemian 
marble, which stone was much used in our chuiches during the middle ages. It re- 
sembleS the verde antique of the Egyptians, being of a grey-green colour, varied by 
black an'd white spots, called ophites, and tephira, but this confains petrified antediluvian 
remains, which the Egyptian marble does not possess. In a^iinilar marble in Derby- 
shire are discovered parts oil the star- fish, but this&tofi^ of a .whitish-brown cplour. ft 
may appear surprising how the beauties qf this^va^egattnl testaceous inarbIc*sliould ha,ve 
escaped observation so long, but, like the pebble that contains the madregiore, its shades 
and figures could only have been se'cu by ^Dolishing. 



ORDlftATlONS.— 1833. 

Bath Sf Wells . . . Oct. 20. I Lichf. Si Cov . . . . Nov. 10. 

E refer Oct. 27. j Peterborough . . Oct. 27. 

Sal is bury Oct. 20. 


DEACONS. 


Xu me. 

Dey) ee 

r oilryp. 

Vun'ctstly 

Ihj^ Bishop J 

Alford, Henry 

. • B.A. 

Tiinity 

Camb. 

Jixeter 

Bedingficld, Richard King . . 

. . IJ.A. 

(Queen’s 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Browne, J. D 

. . B.A. 

Tiinity 

Dublin 

Bath & Wells 

Burgess, James Robert . . . 

. . B.A. 

Oiiei 

Ovt. 

Sa^burv 

Carlyori, Clement W instanley . 

, . B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb, 

Fjfctcr 

Carwithen, G.Wni. Henry . • 

. .B.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Kxyler 

C’ook, Isaac Urban {let dim.) . 

. . B.A. 

St. Edmund H. 

0x1# 

Baih & Wells 

Corfield, William 

. . B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Downes, John 

. . B.A. 

Christ’s 

Camb. 

Peterborough 

Egerton, Thomas 

. . B.A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Lichlield 

Field, Samuel Hands . . . 

. . B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Fisher, Charles Forrest . . . 

. , B.A. 

Univeisity 

Oxf. 

Bath cV Wells 

Fitzroy, Augustus 

. . B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Peterboro'igh 

Caiiibier, Sebastian J.imcs ilcl. dim.) . B.A. 

Magd.iltme 

Camb. 

Bath Wells 

Garrick, George 

. . B.A. 

Unnerbity 

Oxf. 

Pelei boroiigli 

Gregory, Louis 

. . B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Guyon, Charles Langford . . 

. . B.A. 

W' adham 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Hutchinson, William F. H, . . 

, . B.A, 

All Souls 

Oxf. 

Lichfield 

Jekyll, Joseph 

. . B.A. 

St. John’i 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Kendall, Nicholas 

. . B.A. 

N^v Inn 11. 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Leigh, Robert 

. . B.A. 

Quid’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Light, Henry Win. Mawre. . 

. . B.A. 

UnivAsity 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Lowther, Beresfoid . . . . 

. . B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Salisbm y 

Luscumbe, Richard James . . 

. .B.A. 

\Vorcester 

Oxf. 

Bath 8: Wells 

Napleton, John Charles . . . 

. . B.A. 

AVorcester 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Netherwood, John {let. dim.) . 

. . M.A. 

Corpus Christi 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

rhabayn, J. Feiidon Smith . . 

. . B.A. 

(iucen’s 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Richards, Thomas .... 

. . B.A. 

Oueen’s 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Richardson, Harling . . . . 

, . B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Salt, Joseph 

. . B.A. 

Balliol 

Oxf. 

Lichfield 

Samler, John Harman {let. dim. 

) . . B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Bapi &^Vells 

Short, Theodore 

. . B.A^ 

Christ's 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Smith, John Thomas Henry . 

. . B.l. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Peterborough 

Smith', W. B 

. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lichfield ' 

Spyers, T 

. . M.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

' Salisl^^ 

Stanley, E. M 

. . B.A. 

\V orcester 

Oxf. i 

[ LichfieTn 

Stocker, Wan. Hen. Browell {let- 

dim.) B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. ^ 

' Bath & Wells 

Sutcliffe, Ifanry^ . . . . 


Trinity 

Dublin 

LiclrfMd 
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Natne. - 

Detfrep. 

College. ^ 

Universihj. 

Jig nis](^.p of 

Thomson, John Robe rtjf. . . . 

. . li.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

^xeter 

Wells, Thomas Bury \. . . . 

. B.A. 

Trinity Hall i 

Camb. 

Peterborough 

Were, Ellis Bowden 

. Ba\. 

Queen’s 

Canib. 

F.xeter 

West, Gilbert Henry 

. B.A. 

Jesus <. 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

i 

PRIltSTS. 



Atkinson, Henry 

. B.A. 

Magdalene 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Brent, Daniel ...... 

. B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

Peterborough 

Bieese, John . . . . r . 

. B.A. 

Queen’s i 

Camb. 

LichHeid 

Rroadbent, C. F 

. B.A. 

St. Mary Hall 

Oxf. 

Lichiield 

Btiller, Anthony i( 

. B.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Burgess, J. R V 

. iJB.A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Sali.sbury 

Edwards, Thomas Bennett . . 

. B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxi: 

Exeter 

liverett, Chailes' William . . 

. B.A. 

lb.. John’.s 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Fellowes, Edmund Fearon B. B. 

. B.A. 

St. (John’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Fisher, J. T 

. S.C.L. 

, aesus 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Gabb, J. F. Sccretan {let. dim.) 

. M.A. 

Jcsulj' 

Oxf. 

Bath & Weils 

Goodwin, George Harvey . . 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Griffith, Thomas Gilbert 

. B.A. 

Magdalen H. 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

lloiken, William 

. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Hooker. William 

. B.A. 

Exefer 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Holcomlie, ICsslx 

. P..A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Kent, Adolphus 

. M.A. 

Ext ter 

Oxf. 

B.ilh 8: Wells 

Knigiif, David Thomas . 

. B.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Petci borough 

liOigh, Richard 

. B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Marriott, ^ Jolin 

. M. V. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Marshall, W. K 

. B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lichfield 

MtMcdlfc, Jolin 

. B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Lichfield 

l\ipting, Laurence .... 

. B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lii h field 

Poole, George Weylitfe . . . 

. B.A. 

Emmanuel 

(’’ami). 

B.itli it WelK 

Ralph, Janus ...... 

. B.A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

Lichfield 

Jlolles, Edward 

. B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

I’cterboiongh 

Stiaccy, William Mountford 

. B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Stranger, Richard 

. BA. 

Pemhioke 

Oxf. 

Exete^ 

Toye, Joseph Thcopliilus . . 

Treuchard, William Edward 

. B.A. 

(iueen’s 

Oxf. 

S.ilisburv 

. B.A. 

Peinbioke 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Vaughan, John 

. B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

\/ctheiell, Thomas May 

. . B.A. 

Tiiniiy 

Dublin 

Peterborough 

Wliiddoii, Samuel .... 

. M.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

I'.xcler 

♦VViti s J, T 

. Lir. 



Sahbbuiy 


Deacons, 12. — Fricsts, 34. — Total, 71). 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

^ V* 

Appointment. 

Ijirch, Thomas, i).C.L. . . Chapl. of Rattle House of Correction, Sussex. 

J.ukbon, J Chapl. in Ordin. to H. M.'s Ilouseh. at Kensington Palace. 

Jenkyns, Henry .... Greek Professor in Durham University. 

Lilley, Edmund .... Min. of Peckham Chapel, Surrey. 

Pluinptre, H. S Min. of St. Mary^s Chapel, Lambeth, Surrey. 

Robinson, W. W Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Plymouth. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Preferment County. Diocese Pniton. 

Bower, G. H. . . . Ro.ssington, R, York York II. Bower, Esq. 

Roller, Anthony . . Mary Tavy, R. Devon Exeter John Rullcr, Esq. 

Burge^'^, R. . . Sireatley, V. Berks Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 


* formerly i^stor of the Independent nueting-hoiisc at Rook Lanr, Fromc, 
Sumcisct.* 
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Cameron, A. . 


Prcfcrnu'ftt. 
rtursf, C. 


*Coftnff/. 

Berks* 


Clark, John Crosby . East Farndon, R. 
Claik, Thos. S. C. . Egloshailc* V. 

Commeline, Thos. . | J' i p 

( Norton Lindsay, 

Davies, Rich. Payne . Llangasty Talyllyn, R. 
Dcwdn(*y, Edmund . Portaea, St. John, C. 
Dix, Edvfard . . 

Erie, Christopher . 

Gaskin, John . . 

Griffith, Charles . 

Harrihon, John . 
llocken, William 
IIoopci, James . 

Horne, Thos. II. . 


r'sna'!'" 

a. PeteiboTO’ St.J 


^ortharn 
Cornwall Exeter 


Bucks 
Glj)s1 


Triiro,^C. 

. Hardwick, R. 

. Kingswood, C. 

. Talachddii, R* ^ 

. Dynton, V. 

. St. Endellion, K.® ♦ 

. Kingweston, R.|| 

» St Edm,md the King » London 
( ^ St. Nicholas Aeons, R. ) 


Dweesp. Patron^ 

Dean of Sarum 

John's Coll. Oxf. 
Bp. of Exeter 

^ Worcest, W^cest. Arch^ of Worcester 

Brecon St. David’s Rev. R. P. Davies 

Hants Winch. ^Proprietors of Pews 
Cornwall Exe^r V. of Kenwyn 
Lincoln New Coll. Oxf. 

• fPreb. of Bitton, 
»TCrlGlosJfcr <Cath. iDlmrch ol 
* ( Salisbury . 

Brecon Sf.David’s D. (Triffiths, Esq. 
Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Cornwall Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Somerset B.&Wells W. Dickenson, Esip 
f The King and Ahp. 
London < of Canterbiny alt.; 
f the latter this turn 




Kingsinill, J. . 
Latham, Lawrence 


Lane End, C. 

Ainpncy, St. Mary, P. ( 

Marty n, T. Waddon Ldlon, R. 

Master, William . . Buckncll, R. 

Moleswortb, John . Redruth, R. 

TVf T' ^ More, R, 

’ { Shel\e, H. 

Morshead, Heniy J, . Kelley, R. 

Ogilvie, Chas. Almoie Dnloe, V. 

|(’amhrulge, St. Mary- 


Pottcr, William . 
Shilliheer, John . 
Turner, W. . . 

'I'wisleton, Chas. S, 


thc-Lei,s, (L 
. Stoke Doyle, R. 

, Fish bom ne, R. 
Whitnash, R. 


Staflbrd 

Lichfield 

Trustees 

(ilosier 

Gloster 

Win. H. Beech, Esip 

Devon 

Exeter | 

W. A. 11. Aruiidell, 
ICsq. 

Oxford 

Oxford 

New CoU. Oxford 



jl^ord Dc Duiistan- 

% Coinw.ill 

Exeter - 
( 

fville 

Salop 

Hcreloid 

R. B. M^c, Esq. 

Devon 

Exeter 

Aitluii^'elley, Esq. 

Coinwall 

Exeter 

Balliol Goll. Oxf. 

\ Camb. 

Camb. ^St. I^elcr’s Coll. 


Norlhain. I’cterboro* Geo. Capron, Esq. 
Sussex I I Chancellor 

Waiwkk Lichfield Chandos Leigh, Esq. 


Bradley, William . 

Brown, Walter 

Carr, John . . . 

Chapman, James 
Hobbs, Thomas . 

Lendon, Richard . 

Pettiward, Daniel. 

Porter, Joseph 
Prince, John . . 

Williams, Daniel . 

Windsor, 5ame^. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


■s 


r Aldcdioroiigh, V 

<Snape, V. ^ Suffolk Norw. 

Qwi/h Friston, V. ) 

f Preb. in Cath. Church ot%||^terbury 
^ Allhallows, Lombard si. R. L^idori London 

( Stonesficld, R. Oxford Oxford 

4 Head Mast, of Durham Gramm. School. 

( Professor of Mathematics at Dm ham University. 

. Daglingworth, R. Gloster (iloster Lord Chancellor 

i Cossington, R. Somerset B.&Wells — Smith, Esq. 


L. Vernon, Esq. i 
R. W. H. H. Vyse, 
Esq. 

Ab|). of Canterbury 
D. & C, of Cant. 

D. of Marlborough 


( Templeton, It. Devon 

C Preb. of Cath. Church of St. Paul 


Exeter 


< St. Edmund the King, ) 
f ^*St. Nicholas Aeons, R. ) 

{ Great F inborough, 
Onehousc, R. f 
. St.John Bap. R. 

. Endford, V. 

. Romsey, V, 

. Uffculme, V. 


London aLondon 


Sir W. T. Pole, Bt. 
Bp. of London 

! Thc King and 


ant. alt. 


> Suffolk Norw. 

Bristol 
Wilts 
Hants 

Devon Exeter 


Ahp. 

i Bp. of Mly 
( — Pettiward, Flsq. 
Bristol Corp. of Bristol 
Salisbury G^s.ofCbrkt’sll^k^ 
Winch. D/&C.o\a\ich. 

( P^b. of Uffc^me in 
( Sarum qjjjh. 
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Patron. 


Name. 

Wollaston, Hen. J. . 


Woodhouse, John ^Tattenhill, R. 
Chappel, D.D. . jand Whichnor, C. 

, L\)nitt^gton, R. 
Woolley, Chas. Birch Thrussington, V. 


Preferment. County Diocese. 

hapl. in Ordtpary to His Majesty * . ^ 

^Scotter, K. * * Lincoln H^incoln Bp. of Peterboro' 

'ean of Cath. Clwrch of Lichfield Bp. of Lichf. & Cov, 


I StafForfi^ 


Uchf. 


Salop 


{ Annexed to D. 
Lichfield 
Marq. of Stafford 


of 


Wylde, Robert 


{ Claverdon, V. 
wiifi NortonLindsay, C. ) 


l^eicester Lincoln Earl of Essex 
} Warwick Worcest. Archd. of \yorcester 


OXFORD. 


' ELECTIOfJS. ^ , 

The nomind^ion of the Rev. Dr. Jen- 
kyns, Master of Balliol College, to be a 
Delegate of the University Press, in the 
room of the Rev. Dr. Tournay, deceased, 
has been approved in Convocation. 

In Convocation, the nomination of the 
Rev. Richard Michell, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, to be a Public Examiner in Literis 
Ilumanioribus has been approved. 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed the 
Rev. John Perkins, M. A. of Christ Church, 
to be a Proctor in the University Court, in 
the room of , William Burton Dynham, 
M. A. of Magdalen Hall, recently elected’ 
Master of the Grammar School, at Hitchen, 
llertfordshV*?. 

In ConvdOation, the following persons 
have been approved by the House as Select 
Preachers before the« University, to come 
into office in Michaelmas Term, 1834 : — 


Erookc Wm. Boothby, Fell, of All Souls’. 
Rev. ^illiam Williams, Worcester Coll, 
iiev. Henry Hutton, Wadham Coll. 

^Rrf. Thos. J. Longwoith, Jesus Coll. 
Edward Kensington, Balliol Coll. 

Thomas Lawiencc, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. T. Bevan, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp^ 
Robert Jones, Pembroke Coll. 

The Hon. and Rev. Geo. Gustavus Cliet- 
wynd Talbot, Christ Church. 

Rev. Geo. Neale Barrow, University Coll. 
William John Crichton, Merton Coll. 

Rev. James Evan Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

John Sealy, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Charles Penny, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Rice Price, Fell, of New Coll. 

John Saycr Ogle, Fell, of New Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVXI. LAW. 

Thomas Gamier, Fell, of All Souls’ Coll. ' 


Rev. Dr. Wynter, Pres, of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Mr. Mills, Fell, of Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. Mr. Hook, late Student of Christ 
Church, Chapl. to the King. 

Moberly, Fell, of Balliol CJoll. e 
Rev. ijr. Jacobson, Vice-Principal of Mag- 
daj > Hall. 

I'rederic James Crouch, M. A. and Isle 
♦Grant Overton, B.A. Scholars of Corpus 
Christi College, have been admitted Pro- 
bationary Fellows of that Society. 

Daniel Race Godfrey, of Queen’s 
Icge, has been elected and admitted a 
Scholar of the same College, on Mr. 
MicbelPs Foundation. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Francis Orton, St. Mary Hall, and 
Vicar of Ilope, near Buxton,* Derbyshire. 
' z^acAelors in divinity.^ 

Rob. M. White, Fell, of Magdalen Hall. 
Cb^stopfier Milns, Lincoln Coll. 

A^mastArs of arts. 

Rev. Ey^W. Ingran^ Ch. Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Herbert Kj^paston, Stud, of Christ Church. 


BACIIF.I.OHS OF A U TS. 

The Hon. R. E. Plunkelt, Christ Church. 
Geo. C. Hall, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Hen. Tremayne Rodd, Exeter Coll. 
Robert F. P. C. Bluett, Magdalen Hall. 
Ashworth Percy Macauley, Wadham Coll. 
Thos. Dowell, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
George Dudley Ryder, Oriel Coll. 

Lord Ramsey, Christ Church. 

John Fenton F. Boughey, Christ Clmrch. 
Richard Wanstall, St. Edmund Hall. 

Thos. Frederick Read, University Coll. 
Joshua Dix, All Souls’ Coll. 

William Cray Ward, All Souls’ Coll. 
William Lamb Cox, Magdalen Hall. 

John Francis, Worcester Coll. 

Matthew Burrell, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Thos. M. Postlethwaitc, Queen’s Coll. 
Samuel Caldecot Walker, Queen’s Coll. 
Joseph Hetherington, Queen’s Coll. 
William Latimer, Lincoln Coll. 

Francis Curtis, Balliol Coll, 
fltepben £. Wentworth, Balliol Coll. 
Thomas Miller Richards, Wadham Coll. 
George James Williamson, Jesus Coll. 
Willidm Williams, Jesus Coll. 

David Williams, Jesus Coll. 

George B. P. Latimer, PembrokefColl. 
Arthur Wm. Badcock, Perf.brokc Coll. 



University, ^cclesiaspical, and Poi ochial Inteltigence, 


Charles T. H. Southall, Pembroke Cfbll. 
Charlel^A. N. Thomas, ^et%r Coll. * 
Thomas Turfter, Exeter^oll. 

Henry Coniyn, Exeter C«nf. 

Thomas Prater, Exeter CoU. 

George Heathcote, St. Albjm (itll. . 

John K. Charlton, Christ (Tliurch. 

Henry Hugh Couitcnn^ Merton Coll? 
Peter Pearce, Worcester Coli. 

John Fl^y, Exeter Coll. 

Wm. Sparrow Chapman, Pembroke Coll. 
George Yarde, Pembroke Coll. 


« .^he Rev. Charles Herbert, M. A. of 
Triility College, C'|mbridge, has been ad- 
mittedW eitndem, , 


MARRIED. 

At Wint^’Ah«y»f by llie Rev. J. Us- 
borne, M.A. the Rev. George Booth, B.D. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and Vicar of 
Fyndon*^ Sussex, to Marianne, second 
daughter of John Usborne, Esq. of Wood- 
lands, Surrey.* 


CAAfbRIDOE. 


y I Ll'CTlONS. • 

Joshua King. Esq. M. A. Pre^dent 
of Queen’s College, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor for the year ensuing. 

GRACES. 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate : — 

To appoint Mr. Urquhart, of Magda- 
lene College, and Mr. Puttf'i, of St. Peter’s 
College, Classical Exainineis of the Ques- 
tionists, who arc not Candidates for 
Honours. 

,To appoint Mr. Steventon, of Corpus 
(Tiristi College, Mr. Whitley, of St. John’s 
i'ollege. Mr. Bo a stead, of ('orpus Christ! 
College, Mr. Marlin, of Tiinily College, 
Mr. Junes, of Magdalene College, and Mr. 
Phillips’, of Queen's College, Examiners of 
the Questionists in Jan. ISiH. 

To carry into effect the objects rerom- 
niended in the report of the Syndics for 
wainiing and ventilating the Lecture 
Rooms and Anatomical Musenni. 

To affix the seal to a Power of Attorney, 
enabling Mr. Charles Shearman, agent of 
Mr. (Jross.c’s Trustee, to receive from the 
Accountant-General, on account of the 
Ihnversity, the July dividend on C’rosse’s 
bequest. 

To appoint Mr. Ibirlwall, of Trinity 
College, Examiner for the Classical Tripos 
in 1834. 

To appoint Mr. Christopher Woidsworth, 
of Trinity College, Examiner for the Clas- 
sical Tripos in 1834. 

To appoint Mr. Isaacson, of St. John’s 
College, Examiner for the Classical Tiipos 
in 183L 

To appoint Mr. Steele, of Trinity Col-* 
lege, Mr. Fennell, of Queen’s College, 
Mr. Fendall, ot Jesus College, and Mr^ 
Yate, of St. John’s College, Examiner^ 
of the Previous Examination in Lent 
Term, 18^4, 


To authorise the payment of 201/. 19s. Id. 
to the Plumian Professor, in conformity 
with the regulations adopted by grace of 
the Senate, February 27, 1829, the re- 
ceipt of the Plumian Professorship in the 
last year having amounted to 295/. Os. 1 Id. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Trinity College, the Master of 
Gains College, the Master of Jc^sus Col- 
lege, the Master of Chris’s College, the 
Lucasian, Plumian, and Lowndian Pro- 
fessors, Mr. W'hewell, of Trinity College, 
Mr. Fennell of Queen's Cal lege, Mr. 
Hymers, of St. John’s ^llegc, arM 
Mr. Philpott, of Catharine flail, a Syndi- 
cate for visiting ih^ f)bserv|it<flry, till No- 
vember, 1834. • 

The subject of the Nornsian Prize Essay 
for the tjjjsiiing year, is, “ The Divine 
Origin ojf Christianity proved by the 
yh'contjdishmPnt of the Pt ophccies 
by Chrht himself.^' 

9 

The following gentlemen have' Df?en 
elected Scholars of Si. John’s College : * ^ 

Rclfc J. Wood Bird 

Smoothey Barnes C. R. Iloare 

Low White W. IJ. Roberts 

Nevigi R. Barber Harper 

Ri^^iards C. Fellowes H. M. Cotterijl 

Jennti# Dodge C. Bromby 

(mates Uwius Kennion 

Wellilon Everard i 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOrrOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Benjamui V<71e, Christ’s Coll. 

DOCTOR IN PHYSIO# 

John Burnett Stuart, Queen’s Coll. 

BACHEI.OR3 IN TIVINITXA ^ 

Rev. Geo. Dodsworth, Cj/iarint-'JIa^* ' 

Rev. George Dodds, Pe 

Vic. of Corningham, K^pwnshire^oinp. 
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Notices to Corres2i0ndvntSi 


M\8T£RS OF ARTS. 

Francis Minoch Randdl, Sr. Peter’s ^o\l 
Charles Janies WoodjTrinity Coif.* 
William Wjflliams, Cof,)us Chrihti Coll.,„ 
Frnncia Morsce, Corpus Cluisti Coll 
Henry Warren, Jesus Coll. 

Win. Ashley Siiute, ERrrnaL^el Coll. 

Rev. E. F. Chamberlayne, St. John’s Coll. 
James Stovin, Corpus Christ! Co1i. 

BACUEtORS IN ClVlL LAW. 

Edward E-awlKigs, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Rich. Chute Codrington, i 'sus Coll. 

BACH^XOR IN MlYSrC. 

Wm. Michell, Emmanuel Coli. CorJlp. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Owen, Queen’s Coll. 

Samuel Roberts, Catharine Hall. 

t 


Sir Henry Halford, liart.. President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, has 
been admitted, ad eundem of this Uni- 
versity, .• t 


' ^ MARRIED. 

At Ripon, (by the Very Rev, the Dean,) 
the Rev. H.^P/ Hamiu m, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, in this Universify, to 
Ellen, daughter of Thomas Mason, Esq. 
of Copt Ilewick. 

At Water Millock, Ulleswalrr, the Rev. 
H. V. Elliott, M. A. Fellow ^f Trinity 
jC,olIefla\r»in this University, fb Julia A^ne, 
daughter of John Marshall, Esq, of Hall- 
eteaw, Cumberland. 

‘’i- 

PHILOSOPHirAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of tlie Philosophical Society 
Was held on Wednesday, the 6lh of No- 
vember, at which the following OSicers 
^vere elected for the ensuing year 


President. 

'The j’resident-of Queen’s Coll. V. C. 
e- Presidents, 

Dr. Clark. 

'' vProf. Airy. 

Prof. Miller. 

H^'easurer. 

Dr. F, Thackeray. 

Secretaries, 

Prof. Hemslow. 

Rev. W. Whewell. 

„ Rev. J. Lodge. 

Council, 

^ Rev. J. Cape, J 
^ ilev. L. Jenyns, > Old Members. 

Rev. R. Murphy,) 

Dr. Bund, 

• Rev. G. Peacock, 

Rev, J. Bowstead, 

W. Hopkins, Esq. 

Rev. T. Chevallicr 
JohnHymers, Esq 
A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, November 

11, being the first which has been held in 
the Society’s new house. The President 
of the vSocicty (the Vice-Chancellor) was 
in the chair. Various presents of books, 
objects of natural history, &c., weie notified 
to the Society, from Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Jenyns, Mr. Fletcher, and others. Mr, 
Murphy read a second memoir on the pro- 
perties of Inverse Functions; after which, 
Professor Airy gave an account of observa- 
tions made at ^arious places (Armagh, 
GuLborough, York, Dent, Manchester, 
Cambridge) of the Aurora; Borcales, which 
were seen on September 17, and October 

12, last: explaining the mode of com- 
bining these observations, so as to inter 
from them the place of the luminous 
matter. It appeared from his caliMilations, 
that the latter Aurora was at a height of 
fifty or sixty miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. Ve»bal communications on the same 
subject were made by several other mem- 
bers of the Society. 


ERRATA. 

At p'.*'6r>5, for Morsfc tcad Nurse. 

— GfiO, col. 2, for B. Raw read John Bird, Lord, 8rc. 

— 670, line 17, read “ ia” dedicated. 

— 701, last line, for Waters, R. J. ,ead J. II. Dakins. 





^New Members. 






